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SERMON  CXL. 


THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  PRATER  TO  INDIVIDUALS. 


1    TekSSALONIANS  v.   17. 
Proy  without  ceoiing. 

Is  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  Mtture^  and  Seasons, 
of  Prayer^  and  the  Obligations  which  we  are  under  to  pray.  I 
shall  now  discuss,  at  some  length,  the  fourth  subject  proposed 
at  that  time ;  viz.  the  Usefulness  of  Prayer. 

The  observations,  which  I  shall  make  concerning  this  subject, 
will  be  included  under  the  following  general  heads  : 

Tie  Usefulness  of  Prayer  by  its  own  proper  Influence  ;  and, 

Its  Efficacy  in  procuring  Blessings  from  God. 

The  first  of  these  heads,  viz.  the  Usefulness  of  Prayer  by  its 
<mn  proper  Influenct^  I  shall  consider,  as  it  respects 

Individuals  ; 

Families;  and, 

Public  Societies, 

Id  this  discourse,  it  is  my  intention  to  exhibit  the  Usefulness  of 
Prayer  to  Individuals  by  its  proper  Influence  on  themselves. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  direct  discussion  of  this  subject,  it 
will  be  useful  to  observe,  that  the  personal  concerns  of  an  indi- 
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vidual  are  the  proper  subjects  of  secret  prayer.  TlIc  propriety 
of  such  Prayer  is  wholly  derived  from  the  fact,  that  we  have 
many  important  interests,  which  are  only  personal,  and  require 
to  be  transacted  between  us  and  our  Maker.  In  their  very  na- 
ture, they  are  incapable  of  being  disclosed  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, without  material  disadvantages.  Often  they  are  such,  as 
we  would  not,  on  any  account^  reveal  to  any  human  being  what- 
ever. Often  the  disclosure,  although  not  injurious  to  our  moral 
or  intellectual  character,  would  wound  our  delicacy,  or  involve 
us  in  other  kinds  of  distress.  In  a  multitude  of  instances,  where 
they  are  already  parHaUy  known,  we  are  still  unable  to  disclose 
them  entirely,  and  with  that  freedom,  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  due  performance  of  this  duty.  Before  our  Maker,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  we  can  use  a  freedom  of  communication,  which 
cannot  be  exercised  towards  any  created  being.  We  know, 
that  he  is  already  acquainted  with  whatever  we  have  experienc- 
ed, done,  or  suffered,  either  within  or  without  the  mind.  We 
know,  that  he  is  in^nitely  removed  from  all  the  partialities,  and 
prejudices,  from  ail  those  cold,  unkind,  and  contemptuous  senti- 
ments, which  are  so  generally  cherished  by  our  fellow-men. 
We  know,  that  he  will  not  betray  us ;  but,  however  unworthy  we 
have  been,  will  regard  us,  if  sincere  and  penitent,  with  kiadiiesi 
9nd  mercy*  We  approach  Him,  therefore,  with  a  freedom,  a 
confidence,  of  communication,  which  can  be  used  towards  bo 
other  being  in  the  Universe. 

Besides,  God  is  nearer  to  all  men,  than  any  man  to  another. 
If  we  are  willing  to  choose  him  as  our  friend ;  he  is  infiaitely  4he 
nearest,  the  best,  the  most  affectionate,  of  all  friends.  With 
Him,  therefore,  a  communion  can,  and  does,  oxist,  which  no  crea- 
ture can  hold  with  a  fellow-creature* 

In  consequence  of  these  facts,  a  freedom,  and  a  fervency  also^ 
exists  in  secret  prayer,  when  the  subject  of  it  is  our  personal  con- 
cerns, which  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of  others. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  observe,  that  the  Usefulness  of 
Prayer  to  individuals  is  found. 

First,  hi  the  peculiar  SoUmnity^mhich  U  naturally  inducts  anlhe 
tntnd. 

In  secret  prayer,  a  man  comes  dinecdy  into  ibe  presence  of 
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God.  Tliis  great  and  awful  Being  is  the  Source  of  all  solemn 
thoughts  and  emotione  in  his  creatures ;  and  the  Object,  in  which 
such  thoughts  ultimately  termioate«  Every  thing  in  His  Cha* 
lacter,  every  thing  in  our  character  and  circumstances,  every 
thing  in  our  relatiotis  to  Him,  and  in  the  situation  in  whicf^  wc 
are  thus  placed ;  the  end,  for  which  we  have  entered  our  closets ; 
the  duty,  which  we  are  performing;  the  retirement  from  the 
world ;  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  consciousness  that  his  eye 
is  OD  our  hearts ;  all  these  conspire  to  drive  away  every  trifling 
thought,  and  to  banish  every  improper  emotion.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  the  man,  who  has.  withdrawn  to  his  closet,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  God  &ce  to  face ;  and  who  her^  remembers 
before  whom  he  stands,  on  what  business  he  has  come,  and  of 
what  importance  that  business  is  to  himself;  should  fail  to  fix 
his  thoughts  m  solemnity  and  awe,  and  hush  every  tendency  to 
an  unbecoming  emotion. 

To  all  flien,  this  state  of  mind  is  eminently  usefal,  and  indispeii- 
sably  necessary.  Spiritual  and  immortal  concerns  demand,  of 
course,  and  most  obviously,  this  state  of  mind.  We  cannot  at- 
tend to  tbeou  in  any  other  state,  with  advantage ;  nor  without 
serious  disadvantage.  We  cannot  see  them  as  they  are,  nor  feel 
them  as  they  are.  We  cannot  be  influenced  to  attend  to  them, 
nor  to  provide  for  them,  as  they  indispensably  demand.  As 
they  are  of  all  possible  consequence  to  us ;  so  this  state  of  mind ; 
the  only  one,  in  which  we  can  usefully  attend  to  them ;  becomes 
of  a  proportional  importance. 

Thus  forgiveness  of  sin,  a  restoration  to  holiness,  resolutions 
to  perform  our  duty,  the  efiectual  pursuit  of  salvation,  and  the  ' 
final  escape  from  ruin,  can  never  be  useful  objects  of  attention, 
and  efbrt,  to  him,  whose  mind  is  not  settled  in  that  state  of  solem- 
■ity,  which  these  mighty  concerns  require.  The  soul,  which  is 
given  up  to  levity,  regards  them,  of  course,  with  habitual  in- 
diSereace  ;  and  not  unfrequently  with  habitual  contempt.  By 
a  omo  of  this  character,  therefore,  they  will  be  neglected  and 
forgotten. 

Secondly.  Prefer  i$  useful  to  an  individual^  as  it  enlightens, 
and  quickens,  tht  conscience. 

CoDScieiiee  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Mirtd  concerning  iis  moral 
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eonductj  both  initmal  and  external.  By  this  judgmeDt  of  the 
mind,  we  are,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  ultimately  directed  in 
every  case  of  a  moral  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  it  should  be  formed  aright. 

Conscience,  also,  is  used  both  in  the  Scriptures  and  elsewhere, 
with  a  direct  reference  to  those  emotians^  or  feelings^  which  we 
experience  J  when  this  judgment  is  formed ;  and  which  usually 
have  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  judgment  it- 
self* and  upon  the  conduct^  by  which  it  is  followed*  When  these 
are  just  and  vigorous,  we  are  not  only  directed,  but  prompted, 
to  act  aright.  When  they  are  dull  and  lifeless,  we  are  apt,  how 
just  soever  the  judgment  may  be,  either  not  to  act  at  all,  or  to 
act  in  direct  violation  of  its  dictates.  In  every  such  case,  our 
conduct  is  sinful ;  and  often,  when,  under  the  influence  of  a 
conscience  more  tender  and  susceptible,  it  would  have  been 
virtuous.  Hence  the  plain  necessity  of  having  our  consciences 
quickened,  or  made  alive  to  our  duty.  A  seared  conscience  de- 
notes not  the  want  of  a  capacity  to  judge,  but  an  insensibility  to 
the  importance  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Among  the  means,  placed  in  our  power,  of  enlightening  ami 
quickening  the  conscience.  Prayer,  after  the  Scriptures,  is,  in  my 
view,  the  first ;  and  far  superior  to  any  other.  It  is,  also,  the 
chief  mean  of  rendering  the  Scriptures  themselves  effectual  to  this 
end. 

When  we  stand  in  our  closets,  immediately  before  God,  are 
secluded  from  the  world,  and  withdrawn  from  every  eye  but 
his ;  when  we  feel  the  awe,  inspired  by  a  clear  view  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  realize  in  an  affecting  manner  his  presence  and  in- 
spection ;  it  can  hardly  be  possible  for  us  not  to  entertain,  con- 
cerning our  Creator,  ourselves,  and  all  moral  objects, >iews,  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  those  gross  apprehensions,  which  we 
exp^ience  in  ordinary  circumstances.  We  can  hardly  fail  to 
discern  our  sinful  character,  and  to  regard  sin  as  a  real  and 
great  evil.  God,  in  spite  of  all  our  ordinary  stupidity,  will  then 
appear  to  be  an  awful,  perfect,  and  glorious  Being ;  his  Law  to 
be  holy,  just,  and  good ;  its  extent  to  comprehend  all  our  thoughts 
and  actions  alike ;  its  nature,  demands,  and  penalties  to  be  un- 
changeable \  and  ourselves  to  be  condemned,  and,  if  left  in  our 
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present  condition,  to  be  ruined.  In  this  situation  we  further 
discern,  of  course,  that  many  things  are  sinful,  which  we  have 
costomariiy  regarded  as  innocent;  and  that  many  things  are 
duties,  to  perform  which,  we  have  heretofore  felt  little  or  no  obli- 
gation* 

These  views  are  particularly  enlarged,  and  rendered  more 
distinct,  by  means  of  our  confessions,  and  petitions.  When  we 
confess  oar  sins  before  God ;  we  are  compelled  to  such  a  sin- 
cerity of  thought,  as  well  as  of  speech,  as  must  induce  us  to 
throw  aside  a  multitude  of  prejudices,  self-justifications,  and  self- 
flatteries  ;  usually,  and  very  pleasingly,  cherished.  We  know, 
that  we  cannot  deceive  God  ;  and  are  certain,  that  even  our  in- 
most thoughts  are  naked  to  the  All-seeing  eye.  Little  induce- 
ment b  presented  to  us,  therefore,  to  think  falsely  of  our  con- 
duct. 80  &r  as  our  views  extend,  they  naturally  become  just, 
and  scriptural.  In  this  state,  every  sin,  which  we  confess,  is 
apt  to  be  seen  as  it  is ;  as  a  sin ;  as  a  violation  of  the  Law  of 
God ;  as  an  act  of  opposition  to  his  Will ;  and  as  a  source  to  us 
of  guilt  and  condemnation.  The  vanity  strongly  appears  of  at- 
tempting to  hide  our  guilt  from  his  sight ;  and  of  course,  the  ne- 
cessity, as  well  as  the  duty,  of  acknowledging  it  before  him. 
Hence,  while  the  confessiou  of  all  our  sins  is  forcibly  prompted, 
the  confession  of  each  is  naturally  rendered  sincere.  Hence, 
also,  the  sinner  sees  many  things  to  be  sinful,  which  he  has 
usually  thought  innocent;  perhaps  virtuous;  and  the  whole 
number  of  his  sins  to  be  far  greater,  than  he  has  before  mis- 
trusted. 

In  our  Petitions^  we  ask  for  the  blessing  of  God.  If  we  ask  for 
forgiveness,  we  ask  for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins ;  and  of  course 
discern,  that  we  have  sins  to  be  forgiven.  This  forgiveness  is 
necessary  for  every  sin.  While  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  employed 
in  wandering  with  solemn  anxiety  over  this  interesting  subject, 
and  inquiring  with  deep  solicitude  what,  and  how  numerous,  arc 
the  cases,  in  which  this  forgiveness  is  needed ;  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  perceive,  that  we  have  many,  very  many,  sins  to  be 
forgiven. 
If  we  ask  for  sanctification ;  we  ask  it  for  sinners,  to  whoni 
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this  blessing  in  necesdary*  In  the  aame  character,  we  ask  for 
justification,  for  adoption,  for  increase  of  grace,  and  for  porseveir* 
ance  unto  the  end.  In  a  word,  our  guilty  character  Will  recur, 
and  present  itaelf  before  our  eyes,  with  every  petition  which  we 
make. 

Nor  will  the  necessity,  and  excellence,  of  holiness  appear  with 
less  evidence*  Sin  is  our  ruin :  hc^iness  is  our  recovery*  Both 
are  alike  important :  the  one  being  as  dreadful,  as  the  other  b 
desirable.  Of  all  the  blessings,  for  which  we  ask,  holiness  is 
the  basis,  the  means,  and  the  end*  To  every  one  of  them  it  in*" 
separably  adheres :  with  every  one  it  is  intimately  blended* 
Our  views,  therefore,  will  be  as  naturally,  and  as  extensively, 
engaged  by  it ;  and  be  as  naturally  rendered  clear,  and  im* 
pressive. 

As  these  two  great  attributes  are  the  only  ones,  which  eha« 
racterize  our  moral  conduct;  so  the  clearer  and  brighter  our 
views  of  these  things  are,  the  more  enlightened,  of  course,  is  oar 
Conscience,  or  the  judgment  of  our  minds  concerning  that  coa« 
duct*  When  we  ask  God  for  his  blessing  on  any  thing,  which 
we  are  about  to  do,  we  shall  in  this  way  discern  with  more  cer« 
tainty  its  real  nature ;  especially  as  it  appears  to  our  own  view ; 
than  in  any  other  situation*  We  often,  as  we  think,  convince 
ourselves  by  reasoning,  that  a  proposed  pursuit  is  lawful  and 
right ;  when  we  in  foct  believe  it  to  be  otherwise*  In  most,  if 
not  all,  such  cases,  the  first  juigwuni  of  tmr  mrndsj  that  which 
we  usually  denominate  the  decision  of  Conscience,  has  already 
deteimined  it  to  be  wrong.  On  the  future  reasonings  incline* 
lion  has,  usually,  had  no  small  share  of  influence ;  and  has  warp- 
ed the  judgment  of  the  mind  so,  as  to  lead  it  to  false  conclu- 
sions* With  these  conclusions,  however,  we  are  bnt  too  prone 
to  feel  satisfied. 

But,  if  we  attempt  to  ask  the  blessing  6f  God  upon  such  con- 
duct in  our  closets,  we  shall  often  find  our  attempts  to  be  vain* 
Our  mouths  will  be  stopped,  aad  our  eflorts  to  pray  annihilated. 
Some  persons  declare,  and  appear  to  believe,  that  Gaming  is 
lawful  and  justifiable.  But  no  one  ever  asked,  no  one  can  ever 
seriously  ask,  the  blessiag  of  God  on  a  design  to  game.    I'herr 
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are  ftenaasj  who  declare  Lewineis  to  be  lawful*  But  no  per- 
son CRD  ask  God  to  bless  a  lewd  puqx>se«  An  attempt  of  this 
nRiure  would  choak  the  utterance  even  of  a  profligate. 

When  we  ask  the  same  Messing  on  simitar  conduct,  already 
past ;  the  same  consequences  will  follow ;  and  we  shall  be  forced, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  acknowledge,  and  fed,  the  guilt  of  that, 
which  is  sinful.    Notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts,  the  sinner 
will  be  checked  in  all  his  attempts  to  pray,  so  long  as  he  justi* 
fies,  so  long  as  he  does  not  confess,  and  lament*  his  guilty  con- 
duct ;  however  satisfied  with  himself  he  was  in  the  perpetration. 
Until  he  becomes  willing  to  forsake  his  sins,  they  will  hinder 
hii  frmn^rtm    Nor  can  he  continue  to  sin,  and  continue  to  pray. 
This  doctrine  Si.  PtUr  teaches  in  the  3d  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle.     In  the  7th  verse,  he  directs  husbands  to  live  with  their 
whtSj  as  in  the  preceding  Terses  he  had  directed  wives  to  live 
with  their  husbands,  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  con* 
jsgal  affection,  and  in  a  general  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.    For  these  directions,  he  subjoins  his  reason  in  the  ibl< 
lowing  words ;  that  your  prayers  4<  not  hindered.     According  to 
this  decision  of  the  Apostle,  disobedience  to  the  Gospel,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  duties  required  by  h,  kinder^  of  course,  the  prayers 
of  mankind.     In  other  words,  Sin  is  the  direct  hindrance  of  prayer  • 
Every  person,  who  prays  to  God,  will  continually  find,  by  his  own 
experience,  that  this  account  of  the  subject  is  true ;  and  that, 
whenever  he  sins,  his  prayers  are  hindered.    Of  course,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  sins,  or  desist  from  his  prayers. 
Should  he  continue  to  pray,  all  the  views,  which  I  have  mention- 
ed, and  all  others  like  them,  will  continually  recur;  and  will 
soon  become  habitual.    They  will  soon  constitute  the  general 
current  of  his  thinking  on  moral  subjects.     But  the  more  clear, 
distinct,  and  habitual,  our  thoughts  concerning  moral  subjects 
become,  the  more  strongly,  and  the  more  uniformly,  shall  we 
feel  these  subjects.    Their  importance  will  not  only  be  seen,  but 
regarded  with  much  solemnity,  deep  interest,  and  influential  con- 
cern.   The  soul,  continuing  in  prayer  without  ceasing,  becomes 
aliire  to  all  such  subjects.     These  are  the  chief  subjects  of  its 
prayers ;  and  pray^  is  its  chief  duty.     Moral  subjects,  there- 
fore, resume  their  proper  place,  and  rank,  in  its  estimation  ;  and 
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find  a  susceplibility  ia  its  regard,  wholly  due  to  themj  and  im- 
mensely interesting  to  itself •  In  this  way,  prayer  contributes, 
to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  limited,  to  withdraw  the  soul  from 
sin;  to  disarm  temptations  of  their  fascinating  influence;  to 
weaken  the  power  of  passion ;  and  to  increase  the  hopes,  and 
means,  of  resistance.  In  the  same  manner,  are  the  views,  and 
emotions,  which  regard  holiness,  improved;  and  resolution,  and 
strength,  gained,  to  make  progress  in  the  Divine  life. 

Thirdly.  Prayer  is  useful  to  unregenerated  individuals  6y  teach- 
ing them,  thatj  so  Itmg  as  they  continue  in  this  state,  they  cannot 
pray  in  the  manner,  required  by  God. 

Unregenerate  men,  when  affected  with  a  deep  sense  of  their 
guilt,  and  a  solemn  concern  for  their  future  destiny,  universally 
pray.  But  all  such  men,  before  they  have  made  attempts  of  this 
nature,  believe,  whatever  may  be  their  creed,  that  they  can  pray 
with  their  present  disposition,  so  as  at  least  to  satisfy  them- 
selves ;  and,  not  improbably,  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God. 
There  is  no  way,  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  they  so  effec- 
tually unlearn  this  doctrine,  and  so  entirely  give  up  this  belief, 
as  by  their  own  attempts  at  prayer.  The  peculiarly  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  affecting  views  of  moral  subjects,  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  of  course  directed  to  their  prayers,  as  well, 
as  much,  and  probably  more,  than  to  any  other  subjects  of  this 
nature.  Their  prayers,  in  the  act  of  offering  them  up  to  God, 
are  seen  by  them  in  a  light,  and  with  a  distinctness  and  certain- 
ty, never,  perhaps,  experienced  in  any  other  case.  Amid  the 
anxiety  and  earnestness,  with  which  awakened  sinners  pray, 
they  come,  without  an  exception,  first  to  doubt  their  own  ability 
to  pray  as  they  ought ;  and  then,  without  a  doubt,  to  believe, 
that  their  prayers  are  wholly  destitute  of  evangelical  worth :  at 
least,  I  never  knew  an  exception  to  this  process  in  any  person, 
who,  in  this  situation,  has  disclosed  his  views  of  the  subject  to 
mc.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  I  remember  none.  This 
important  part  of  self-knowledge  is,  I  believe,  rarely,  if  at  all, 
acquired  in  any  other  way.  In  this  situation,  and  by  these 
means,  sinners,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  chiefly  brought  to  a  state 
of  absolute  humiliation,  and  a  full  conviction  of  their  entire  de- 
pendence on  Christ  for  holiness  and  Salvation.    Not  to  be  able 
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to  pray,  ao  as  to  be  in  some  degree  satisfied,  and  comforted,  by 
our  prayers,  is  to  be  poor  indeed.  This  bumbled,  dependent 
state  of  the  mind  b,  as  I  formerly  observed,  that,  in  which  th« 
Grace  of  the  Gospel  is  usually  bestowed  on  men. 

Fourthly.  Praytr  is  useful  to  Individuals^  as  ii  teaches  them 
their  Dependence  on  God. 

The  act  of  asking  for  blessings  in  Prayer,  which  is  its  prima- 
ry  emplojrment,  brings  up  forcibly  to  our  view  the  impossibility 
of  faroishing  them  to  ourselves.  The  blessings  also,  for  which 
we  ask,  are  seen  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  and  such  as 
none  but  God  can  give.  They  are  the  result  of  Infinite  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  alone.  Of  these  interesting  truths,  the 
suppliant  cannot  fiiil  to  perceive  the  clearest  evidence,  and  to 
experience  the  strongest  impression.  • 

To  this  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  our  Adoration^  in  which 
we  recite  his  glmious  perfections  in  the  most  solemn  ma^nner ; 
oar  Qntfe9sionj  in  which  we  recount  our  sins  and  wants,  our  in* 
finite  need  of  forgiveness,  i^nd  our  utter  insufficiency  to  supply 
ourseWee  with  the  necessary  good ;  and  our  'nanksgimng,  in 
which  we  acknowledge,  that  all  the  blessings,  enjoyed  by  us, 
have  come  from  God  only ;  irresistibly  conspire  to  make  large 
additions.  As  the  God,  whose  immensely  great  and  glorious 
Character  we  humbly  and  solemnly  repeat,  is  presented  to  our 
view  as  rich  in  all  good ;  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  poor,  and  little, 
and  sinful,  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things. 

Alone,  withdrawn  from  the  worid,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  Jehovah,  we  cannot  but  see  these  things  in  the  strongest 
light,  and  by  themselves.  The  eye  of  the  mind  is  turned  solely, 
and  intensely,  upon  them,  and  prevented  from  the  obscurity,  con- 
fusion, and  consequent  perplexity,  which  necessarily  attend  all 
complicated  views.  With  such  apprehensions,  we  can  scarcely 
fiul  to  feel,  in  the  deepest  manner,  this  most  important  subject. 
It  becomes  the  burden  of  our  thoughts,  and  our  language.  The 
value  of  the  blessings  themselves,  our  indebtedness  to  God  for 
them,  our  own  unworthiness  of  them  all,  and  the  mercy,  mani- 
fested in  bestowing  them,  unitedly  impress  them  on  our  hearts 
with  a  force  peculiar  and  pre-eminent. 

As  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  the  justification,  adoption,  and 
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saiictification,  of  our  souls,  constitute  the  means  of  all  other 
good ;  so  they  arc  seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  even  by  the 
oonvinced  sinner,  to  be  his  own,  highest,  and  immediate  good. 
For  this  good,  he  will  cry  with  intense  earnestness  to  Him,  in 
whom  alone  he  finds  either  ability,  or  disposition,  to  communi- 
cate this  invaluable  blessing.  With  deep  humiliation,  with  in- 
tense anguish,  he  casts  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  with  the 
prayer  of  the  publican,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner;  or  with 
that  of  the  disciples,  when  the  ship,  in  which  they  were  convey- 
ed, was  ready  to  sink ;  Lord  save  me,  or  I  perish  f  In  this  situa- 
tion of  the  soul^  desponding,  convinced  of  its  guilt  and  danger^ 
and  feeling  the  infinite  necessity  of  forgiveness  and  renovation, 
God,  in  all  his  ordinary  Providence,  has  been  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  extend  mercy  to  sinners,  and  to  bring  them  into  his  King- 
dom. This  is  not  done  because  of  any  excellency  in  their  pray- 
ers, or  in  their  characters ;  for  no  such  excellency  exists  ;  but 
because  they  infinitely  need  his  mercy ;  and  also,  if  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, because  there  is  an  evident  propriety  in  bestowing  it  on 
them,  when  in  this  situation,  rather  than  while  they  are  stupid, 
blind,  and  hardened  in  their  sins.  / 

The  Christian,  in  the  same  manner,  learns  with  still  more 
clearness,  and  stronger  affections,  his  own  absolute  dependence 
on  his  Maker.  All  his  springs  of  holiness,  and  happiness,  he 
perceives  to  be  in  God.  Innumerable  sins  he  discovers  lying  at 
his  door;  many  and  various  lusts  remaining  in  his  heart;  wants 
of  many  kinds,  and  of  great  importance,  rising  up  continually 
to  his  view ;  his  guilt  dreadfully  great,  and  his  danger  extreme. 
No  being,  bat  God,  can  remove  the  evils,  from  which  he  suffers, 
or  those  which  he  dreads.  None,  but  God,  can  supply  the  bless- 
ings, which  he  feels  to  be  bis  all. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Christian  course,  he  realizes,  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  his  absolute  necessity  of  being  enabled  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  resist  temptations,  to  overcome  lust,  to  vanquish 
enemies,  to  subdue  sin,  and  to  advance  in  obedience.  Every 
evil  affection  he  sees  capable  of  being  removed,  or  lessened,  by 
the  assistance  of  God  only  :  and  by  the  same  assistance  he  must 
be  furnished  with  all  his  ability  to  live  a  holy  life,  and  to  culti- 
vate every  virtuous  propensity.     From  God  only,  he  also  knows. 
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must  be  d^ived  his  daily  hope,  support,  and  consolation  ;  peace 
of  mind,  evidence  of  the  love  of  God,  increase  in  grace,  and  a 
patient  amiintuince  in  well»doing.  God  only  can  cleanse  his 
soul,  refine  and  exalt  his  views,  remove  his  fears,  quicken  his 
afiections,  brighten  his  hopes,  and  multiply  his  joys.  All  these 
are  blessings,  possessed  by  none  beside  the  InGnitc  Mind ;  and 
gifts  of  none  but  the  Almighty  Hand.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  blessings,  which  God  is  supremely  pleased  to  bestow.  His 
nature  is  bounty ;  and  giving  is  his  favourite  employment. 

But  he  is  pleased  to  be  inquired  of  for  all  blessings.  Ready 
as  he  is  to  bestow,  it  is  his  pleasure,  that  all  his  rational  crea- 
tures should  ask.  Accordingly  he  requires  all  flesh  to  come  to 
kirn  with  their  requests ;  and,  for  their  enoouragement,  styles 
himself  a  God  hearing  prayer.  With  these  delightful  views  of 
the  Divine  Character,  and  with  affecting  apprehensions  of  his 
own  circumstances,  every  Christian  comes  to  God ;  and  finds  in 
prayer  peculiar  encouragement,  hope,  assistance,  strength,  en- 
joyment, and  universal  edification. 

Fifthly.  Prayer  is  useful  to  Individuals^  as  it  furnishes  to  them 
the  best  views  of  the  Divine  Character. 

Prayer  brings  home  to  the  mind  the  Character  of  God  with  pe- 
culiar advantage  in  many  ways.  Some  of  these  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned ;  as  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  sub- 
jects, which  I  have  had  occasion  to  consider.  Several  others  I 
shall  now  briefly  recount.  It  is  impossible,  that  a  suppliant 
should  fail  to  remember,  with  peculiar  strength  and  conviction, 
this  Glorious  Being  as  his  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor, 
his  Father,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier.  These  are  themes  of  his 
prayer,  in  all  the  parts  of  it ;  and  are  perpetually  recurring. 
They  rise  in  his  adoration,  confession,  thanksgivings,  and  peti- 
tions. They  rise  in  every  profitable  form.  He  cannot  think  of 
a  want,  a  sin,  or  a  blessing,  without  realizing  against  whom  his 
sins  have  been  committed,  by  whom  his  wants  must  be  supplied, 
and  from  whom  his  blessings  must  flow.  He  cannot  but  recal 
with  deep  affection  the  justice  of  that  great  Being,  whom  he  has 
offended ;  the  holiness  of  Him,  whose  image  he  is  rc(|uircd  to 
exhibit ;  the  purity  of  Him,  whose  all-seeing  eye  is  intent  on  his 
sins ;  the  power  of  Him,  by  whom  he  was  created,  and  has  been 
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alway  preserved ;  and  the  goodness,  faithfulness,  truth,  and  mer* 
cy,  of  Him,  to  whose  mercy,  truth,  and  faithfulness,  he  must  b^ 
indebted  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  the  performance  of 
all  the  promises,  contained  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  to 
whose  goodness  he  must  owe  every  ftiture  blessing  of  time  and 
eternity. 

In  Prayer,  God  literally  draws  nigh  to  him,  and  he  to  God. 
In  a  sense,  he  beholds  his  character  in  foil  view ;  as  we  distinct* 
ly  sec  near  objects  with  the  bodily  eye.  The  Divine  Perfiec- 
tions  are,  therefore,  realized,  and  acknowledged ;  and  not  mere- 
ly, and  loosely,  proved  by  argument  to  our  understandings. 
Like  Jo&,  he  before  had  heard  of  God  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear; 
but  now  his  eye  teeth  him.  As  his  prayers  return  daily ;  so  his 
views,  returning  with  theln,  soon  become  habitual;  and,  like 
other  habitual  things,  become  conrinually  ^stronger  and  stronger, 
more  and  more  bright,  just,  and  affecting.  The  great,  glorious, 
and  delightful  character,  on  which  he  so  frequently  dwells,  is  in 
a  sense  instamped  on  his  heart ;  and  always  realised,  and  enjoy- 
ed. Thus  a  peace  and  satisfaction  are  derived  to  him  from  pray- 
er, for  which  nothing  can  be  a  substitute.  By  prayer,  therefore, 
as  a  Christian  he  lives;  and  lives  with  holiness  and  wisdom, 
daily  increasing;  is  continually  a  better  man  in  all  the  relations 
of  the  present  life,  and  a  more  and  more  proper  candidate  for 
immortal  happiness  in  the  wofid  above. 

That  each  of  the  several  things,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  ef- 
fects flowing  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  is,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  useful  to  him,  who  performs  it,  will  bo  questioned  by  no 
sober  man.  Still  more  strongly  will  it  be  perceived,  that  all 
these  advantages,  united,  must  be  of  pre-eminent  importance. 
To  be  destitute  of  them  must  be,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  to  be 
poor^  ahd  wretched^  and  miserable.  All  of  them,  however,  exhi- 
bit this  subject,  when  considered  by  themselves,  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  These  views,  and  dispositions,  in  their  connections 
and  consequences,  are  branched  out  into  others ;  and  then  into 
others  still ;  in  such  numbers,  in  so  continual  a  succession,  and 
with  such  efficacious  influence,  as  to  aflcct  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage the  whole  Christian  character,  and  to  reaicfh  through 
every  part  of  the  Christian  life.     Every  where,  their  influence  is 
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felt ;  and,  wherever  it  is  felt,  is  benign  and  happy.  Hence  the 
Scriptures  insist  so  abtadantly  on  the  performance  of  this  duty ; 
and,  to  secure  their  benevolent  purpose,  multiply,  every  where, 
comffiandi,  examples,  and  promises* 

REMARKS. 

From  this  summary  and  imperfect  hccount  of  the  Usefulness 
of  Prayer  to  Individuals,  I  remark, 

1.  not  he  J  who  iot9  not  hahitwMy  pfoy  to  Qod^  cannot  be  n 
Christian. 

God  has  commanded  us  to  pray  to  him ;  and  is  pleased  to 
it  inquired  of  by  his  creatures  for  ail  the  good,  which  they  need. 
He,  who  does  not  pray,  violates  continually  a  plain  command 
of  the  Scriptam ;  and  proves  himself  indifferent  to  the  great 
and  comprehensive  duty  of  obeying  his  Maker.  But  this  is  a 
contradiction  to  the  whole  Christian  character. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  ground  of  the  conclusion ;  nor 
that,  on  whidi  i  meant  principally  to  insist  at  the  present  time. 
In  the  character,  and  circumstances,  of  a  Christian,  is  laid  the 
most  solid  foundation  of  habitual  prayer.  His  sins  perpetually 
present  to  him  the  infinite  necessity  of  forgiveness  and  sanctifica- 
lion.  His  love  to  God,  and  his  good-will  to  mankind,  excite  in 
him,  by  their  very  nature,  unceasing  desires,  and  generate  vigo- 
rous efforts,  to  increase  this  Evangelical  character.  His  faith  in 
Christ,  and  his  disposition  to  obey  his  commands,  require  con- 
tinual additions  of  strength ;  and  the  peculiar  consolation,  peace, 
and  hope,  which  he  finds  in  prayer,  and  which  without  prayer  he 
cannot  find,  call  unceasingly  upon  him  to  be  faithful,  steadfast, 
and  fervent,  in  this  duty.  A  hungry  man  might  as  well  be  ex- 
pected to  abstain  fi'om  food ;  or  a  thirsty  man  from  drink ;  as  a 
Christian  from  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  breath,  on  which  Chris- 
tianity lives;  and  from  which  it  derives  peculiarly  its  power, 
activity,  and  enjoyment.  Mark  the  manner,  in  which  David  de- 
scribes his  distress  in  being  cut  off  from  the  solemn  services  of 
the  tabernacle ;  and  the  relief,  the  comfort,  the  strength,  and  the 
joy,  which  he  found  when  he  drew  nigh  to  that  holy  place. 
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Mark  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  on  ibis  subject;  and  the 
most  edifying  example  of  performing  this  duty,  which  he  has 
left  on  record  for  our  imitation.  Attend  diligently  to  the  com- 
mands, exhortations,  and  encouragements,  given  by  SL  Paul^  to 
engage  us  to  continue  always  in  all  prayer*  Here  you  will  sec 
with  the  most  certain  evidence  how  naturally,  and  how  irresisti- 
bly, holiness  prompts  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Such  is 
the  spirit,  by  which  all  Christians  are  governed,  and  without 
which  no  man  can  be  a  Christian.  By  our  fruits  are  we  known 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  Prayer  is  the  prominent  fruit 
of  the  Christian  spirit:  and,  where  this  fruit  is  not  found,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  search  for  the  tree. 

From  these  observations  we  easily  learn  the  reason,  why  hy- 
pocrites rarely  continue  steadfast  for  any  length  of  time  in  se- 
cret prayer.  A  sinner,  under  strong  convictions  of  sin,  will  be- 
take himself  of  course  to  his  closet.  Why  will  he  do  this  ?  He 
is  still  a  sinner,  and  a  stranger  to  the  Evangelical  character. 
He  finds  no  part  of  the  Christian's  pleasure  in  things  divine ;  in 
obedience  to  God,  or  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections,  com- 
mands, or  designs;  in  his  Sabbath,  Word,  or  Ordinances.  Of 
that  relish  for  spiritual  objects,  which  is  implanted  in  Regenera- 
tion, and  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  spiritual  mind,  he  is 
wholly  destitute.  In  seeking  salvation,  however,  he  is  alto- 
gether in  earnest ;  and  in  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins, 
and  the  sanctification  of  his  heart,  as  indispensable  means  of 
this  most  interesting  attainment.  Hence  he  prays.  But  to  this 
character  the  hypocrite  is  a  stranger;  and  feels  not,  therefore, 
these  inducements  to  prayer. 

Still  more  is  he  a  stranger  to  the  views,  affections,  and  enjoy- 
ments, of  a  Christian.  For  spiritual  objects  he  has  no  relish, 
no  desire.  In  the  character  of  God,  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
the  nature  of  religion,  he  finds  no  pleasure,  and  sees  no  profit ; 
except  so  far  as  hypocrisy  may  increase  his  reputation,  and  pro- 
mote his  selfish  purposes.  For  this,  his  governing  end,  he  will 
often  appear  more  engaged  in  religion,  when  he  expects  lo  be 
seen  by  men,  than  Christians  themselves.  In  public  and  family 
prayer  he  will  frequently  be  exact,  and  abundant;  because  this 
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conduct  will  gain  him  the  character,  which  he  covets*  Here 
others  see  him.  Here,  therefore,  he  finds  an  advantage,  suffi- 
cient to  excite  his  perseverance  in  these  external  services. 

But  in  secret  prayer  there  can  be  no  gain,  beside  that,  which 
is  spiritual  and  immortal.  No  reputation  can  spring  from  con- 
duct, unknown  to  men.  If,  therefore,  the  hypocrite  begins  the 
performance  of  this  duty ;  he  will  usually  soon  desist ;  because 
on  the  one  hand,  he  has  no  anxiety  about  salvation,  and  on  the 
other,  no  delight  in  the  duty.  Accordingly,  Job  says  of  the  hy- 
pocrite, Wm  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  ?  Will  he  always 
call  tgn^n  God?  that  is,  he  will  not  always  call  upon  God.  He 
will,  at  times,  call  upon  God  for  a  little  period ;  but  will  cease, 
of  course,  from  this  duty,  after  that  period  is  ended;  because  he 
expects  from  it  neither  profit  nor  pleasure. 

3.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident  alsOy  that  he,  who  does 
not  projfj  is  guilty  of  pre-eminent  folly. 

Prayer  is  the  only  communication  between  mankind  and  their 
Maker,  and  the  only  means  of  obtaining  blessings  from  Him. 
The  man,  who  refuses,  or  neglects,  to  pray,  voluntarily  cuts 
hiniself  off,  therefore,  from  all  hope  of  good.  The  easiest,  leasC 
expensive,  least  burdensome,  possible  mode  of  acquiring  good, 
is  to  ask  for  it.  God  has  been  pleased  to  constitute  this  the 
only  mode  of  obtaining  it  from  Him.  He  therefore,  who  does 
not  pray,  cannot  rationally  hope  for  any  blessing. 

To  renounce  all  good,  when  it  is  attainable  by  any  means, 
however  difficult,  is  the  conduct  of  a  fool.  To  renounce  it, 
when  the  means  are  the  easiest  possible,  is  the  conduct  of  a  mad- 
man. Such  a  fool,  such  a  mad-man,  is  he,  who  neglects  prayer. 
To  pray,  costs  neither  money,  pains,  nor  time.  Why  do  multi- 
tudes in  this  house  neglect  to  pray  ?  The  true  explanation  of 
this  mysterious,  sottish  violation  of  every  dictate  of  reason,  con- 
science, and  Revelation,  is,  that  all  these  persons  hate  their 
duty.  They  sin  against  God^  and  wrong  their  own  souls  ;  they 
hate  Aim,  and  love  death. 
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THE  USEFULNESS  OF  PRAYER  TO  FAMILIES. 


JbifHICSIANS   Vi«    10. 

Prating  alwaj/s  with  all  praytr. 

Having  considered  the  Useftdness  of  Prayer  to  Individualsy  I 
shall  now,  according  to  the  scheme  proposed,  examine  its  Useful" 
ness  to  Families. 

The  Text,  as  will  be  seen  by  attending  to  its  connection  with 
the  preceding  verse,  contains  a  command,  in  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  prajf  always y  fv  mvc^m  wu  xw^,  at  every  season,  with  all 
prayer  ;  that  is,  with  prayer  of  every  kind ;  or  prayer  offered  up 
to  God  in  every  form*  By  this  precept,  then,  mankind  are  com* 
manded  to  pray  at  every  season,  suited  to  the  performance  of 
this  duty  ;  and  with  such  prayer,  as  becomes  the  circumstances, 
wants,  and  characters,  of  those,  by  whom  the  duty  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

That  Family  prayer  is  included  in  this  general  direction,  as  one 
kind  of  prayer  especially  suited  to  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  mankind,  will  not  be  questioned  by  most  of  those,  who  pro* 
fess  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.     Nor  will  it  be  doubted,  that 
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every  moraing,  and  erery  eveoiiigi  presents  a  proper  season  for 
the  performance  of  this  religious  service. 

In  examining  the  proposed  subject  of  discourse^  it  will  be 
useful  to  consider. 

ITu  jSdvioUagu  of  p^/armingt 

I\e  Ditadvamiag4s  ^  neglecting  ^  and, 

7%c  Objectumti  cmmnmnfy  nmde  agamstt  tkie  AUjf. 

The  foundation  of  Family  prayer  is  laid  in  the  intimate  con* 
nectioD  of  those,  who  are  members  of  these  little  societies*  This ' 
connection  necessarily  creates  a  variety  of  interests,  wants,  en* 
joyments,  and  sufferings,  which  are  common  to  them  all.  Unit- 
ed in  all  these  concerns  in  a  very  intimate  omnner,  the  several 
members  of  a  fiauBuly  find  a  common  interest  in  unitedly  suppli- 
cating upon  them  the  blessing  of  God,  without  which  neither 
prosperity  nor  relief  can  be  expected.  A  common  interest  is 
the  source  of  all  coBununion  in  the  worship  of  6od»  whether  in 
fiunilies,  particular  churches,  nations,  or  the  Christian  worid  at 
brge.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  against  &mily  worship,  which 
does  not  lie  against  the  worship  of  churches,  and  larger  Chris- 
tian communities*  Indeed,  Rncieot  churches  were  not  nnfre- 
quently  fonned  of  single  £unilies* 

Among  the  MvmUagee,  which  attend  Family  prayer,  I  shall 
■ention  the  following. 

1*  7)U  ifUimaie  cammimi$nf  which  exi$ii  m  ihic  w&nhipj  mi- 
tiaraify  rmndmrt  our  devoiion  inUnse,  mndcmaUodm 

Religion  is  in  its  nature  social.  Worship,  particulariy,  is  na- 
tnnlly  social.  Every  man,  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, feels  an  interest  in  those  things,  in  which  others  are  alike 
interested  with  him,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him  lo  feel  in  things, 
even  erf*  the  same  nature,  which  concern  himself  only.  Nay^ 
selfish  as  the  human  heart  is,  mankind  are  naturally  more  afiect- 
sd,  on  many  occasions,  by  those  concerns,  in  which  they  share 
with  others,  than  in  those,  which  are  merely  personal.  He, 
who  would  fly,  when  himself  only  was  attacked,  wouM  fight, 
when  an  enemy  assaulted  his  £unily.  Uany  a  slothAil  man  has 
become  industrious,  many  a  prodigal  prudent,  many  a  parsimo- 
nious man  generous,  and  many  a  light-minded  man  sober,  in 
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consequence  of  the  interest^  which  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  bis 
household. 

All  the  members  of  a  family  are  connected  by  the  strong 
bonds  of  natural  affection :  bonds,  which  unite  human  beings 
together  with  a  power,  anc}  intimacy,  found  in  no  other  circum- 
stances of  life.  The  sympathy,  here  experienced,  is  therefore 
intense,  and  peculiar.  The  wants,  and  interests,  are  not  only 
common,  but  near  and  important ;  reaching  every  heart  at  once, 
awakening  instinctively  a  lively,  vigorous  concern,  a  powerful 
sympathy,  and  united  efforts,  of  singular  energy  and  ardour. 
The  members  of  a  family  all  dwell,  also,  in  the  same  house ;  are 
daily  united  in  one  common  system  of  employiqents ;  intei'- 
change  unceasingly,  and  habitually,  their  kind  offices ;  and  are 
accustomed  to  rejoice  and  mourn,  to  hope  and  fear,  to  weep  and 
amile,  together.  No  eloquence,  no  labour,  no  time,  is  necessary 
to  awaken  these  sympathetic  emotions.  They  are  caught  at 
once  from  eye  to  eye,  and  from  heart  to  heart ;  and  spread,  in* 
stantaneously,  with  an  electric  influence  through  all  the  endear- 
ed and  happy  circle. 

In  the  devotions  of  this  little  assembly,  parents  pray  for  their 
children,  *and  children  for  their  parents;  the. husband  for  his 
wife,  and  the  wife  for  her  husband :  while  brothers  and  sisters 
send  up  their  requests  to  the  throne  of  Infinite  Mercy,  to  call 
down  blessings  upon  each  other.  Who,  that  wears  the  name  of 
man,  can  be  indifferent  here  ?  Must  not  the  venerable  charac- 
ter of  the  parents,  the  peculiar  tenderness  of  the  conjugal  union, 
the  affectionate  intimacy  of  the  filial  and  fraternal  relations ; 
must  not  the  nearness  of  relations  long  existing,  the  interchange 
of  kindness  long-continued,  and  the  oneness  of  interests  long 
cemented ;  all  warm  the  heart,  heighten  the  importance  of  every 
petition,  and  increase  the  fervour  of  every  devotional  effort  ? 

The  blessings,  asked  for,  are  common  to  all.  The  parent,  in 
speaking  for  one  member  of  the  family,  speaks,  even  when  he 
does  hot  directly  design  it,  Cor  every  one.  For  here,  as  in  the 
natural  body,  whether  one  member  suffer^  all  the  members  stiffer 
viith  U  ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  mefnAen  rejoice  with 
it.     These  blessings  are  abo  indispensable,  and  invaluable. 
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They  are  no  other  than  the  health,  union,  peace,  prosperity, 
forgiveness,  sanctification,  and  everlasting  life,  of  all  this  circle 
of  beloved  objects.  Hov  necessarily,  then,  must  all  the  natural 
aflections  of  the  heart,  and  aU  the  power  of  religion,  conspire  to 
render  prayer,  thus  offered  up,  eminently  fervent  and  devout ! 
The  world,  perhaps,  does  not  furnish  a  single  prospect  so  beau- 
tiful, so  lovely,  to  the  eye  of  virtuous  contemplation,  as  a  Fami- 
ly, thus  assembled  in  the  morning  for  their  aflfectionate  devo- 
tions ;  combining  the  two  most  charming  among  all  the  exercises 
of  the  human  heart,  piety  to  God  their  common  Parent,  and  ten- 
derness to  each  other ;  and  living  through  the  day  in  that  course 
of  Evangelical  conduct,  which  is  pre-eminently  suited  to  so  de- 
lightful a  beginning*  No  priest,  no  minister,  is  so  venerable,  as 
a  ftither ;  no  congregation  so  dear  and  tenderly  beloved,  as  a 
wife  and  children ;  and  no  oblations  are  offered  with  the  same 
union,  interest,  and  deUght,  as  those  of  a  pious  and  affectionate 
household. 

3.  fkmUy  prajftr  eminently  eontribiUes  to  dameitie  Order  and 
Regularity. 

The  worship  of  the  morning,  and  of  the  evening,  commences 
and  closes  the  concerns  of  the  day  with  an  exactness  of  method, 
almost  necessarily  diffused  through  all  its  concerns.  The  regu- 
lar returns  of  an  employment,  distinguished  by  its  importance, 
communicate  to  the  business  connected  with  it,  and  to  those  who 
perform  it,  a  character  of  regularity,  unavoidably  felt,  and  univer- 
sally prevailing.  The  worship  of  God  is  always  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  spirit  of  religion,  which  dictates  it,  is  in  its  na- 
ture, a  spirit  of  order.  Its  returns  take  place  every  morning, 
and  every  evening,  after  short  intervals,  and  with  exact  regu- 
larity. Its  influence  is,  therefore,  necessarily  diffused  through 
the  day  ;  operates  with  an  efficacy  wholly  peculiar ;  and  con- 
trols with  a  superior  authority  both  the  mind  and  the  life.  No 
influerice  is  equally  felt :  and  no  minds  are  equally  prepared  to 
be  acted  upon  by  influence.  The  method  established  is  invest- 
ed with  unrivalled  solemnity,  enforced  by  the  sanctity  of  reli- 
gion, regarded  with  singular  veneration,  and  submitted  to  with- 
out a  question,  even  in  thought.  But  method  is  the  soul  of  all 
business ;  especially  of  complicated  business ;  and  peculiarly  of 
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business,  in  which  numbers  are  concerned.  The  method,  bert 
produced,  is  formed  with  perfect  regubrity,  with  supreme  ease, 
without  the  consciousness  of  any  difficulty,  and  without  a  thought 
of  any  resistance.  Its  nature  is  delightful  x  its  efficacy  is  com- 
plete. ^ 
3.  Family  Wforthip  greatly  ttrengihmi  PmrmUtU  Chvtmmmii*' 
In  the  morning  and  CTening  devotion,  the  parent  is  invested 
with  the  solemn  character  of  a  Priest  of  Ciod,  a  Minister  of 
Christ.  This  character,  eminently  venerable  in  itself,  adds  in 
the  highest  degree,  to  the  personal  veneraUeness  and  dignity  of 
the  parent.  When  we  think  of  any  object,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature,  we  necessarily  associate  with  it  those  ideas,  which  have 
customarily  been  connected  with  it  in  our  minds.  Children  na« 
turally  regard  a  parent  with  reverence.  Bot  they  cannot  fail  to 
reverence  a  respectable  parent  more,  and  a  contemptible  parent 
less,  on  account  of  his  personal  character.  Whenever  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  behold  their  parent  daily  sustaining  the  of^ 
fice  of  a  Minister  of  God ;  they  necessarily  associate  with  every 
idea,  which  they  form  of  his  person  and  character,  this  solemn 
and  important  apprehension.  Every  image  of  this  venerable 
relation,  presented  to  their  minds,  will  include  in  it  that  of  a  di- 
vinely appointed  guardian  of  their  spiritual  concerns ;  a  guide 
to  their  duty,  given  them  from  above ;  a  venerated  and  iieloved 
intercessor  for  their  salvation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  apparent  habitual  piety,  thus  exhibited, 
will  persuade  the  children,  that  the  authors  of  Iheir  being  are 
sincere  in  all  their  religious  professions,  and  in  their  various  mo* 
ral  instructions  to  them ;  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense,  virtuous.  The  evidence,  furnished  in  this 
manner,  may  be,  I  acknowledge,  and  often  is,  overthrown  by 
the  sinful  conduct  even  of  praying  parents.  Bot  I  see  not  how 
dits  conviction  can  exist,  where  parents  do  not  maintain  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  their  families.  The  want  of  such  worship  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  of  children  a  palpable,  and  indubitable,  incon> 
sistency  between  their  conduct,  and  their  professions,  which  no 
child  can  fiftil  to  see,  or  feel.  An  unhi^py  conviction,  will  here 
unavoidably  spring  up  in  their  minds,  which  cannot  be  stifled ; 
and  which  will  necessarily  kssen  the  character  of  the  parent,  and 
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the  weight  of  his  eominands :  a  conviction,  that  these  persons, 
Dotwithstandhig  their  venerable  name,  and  their  relation  to  him- 
self are  vnpoBsessed  of  that  singleness  of  heart,  and  that  integ- 
rity  of  profinsion,  which  he  cannot  avoid  regarding  as  indispen- 
sable. 

Thia  union  in  their  worship  presents,  also,  in  a  very  forcible 
laaniier  to  the  eyes  of  their  offspring,  that  peculiar  nnion  of  views, 
and  affections,  of  interests,  and  designs,  with  respect  to  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  by  necessary  consequence 
with  respect  to  every  other,  without  which,  it  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  observe,  no  parental  government  can  be  successful ;  and 
the  happy  influence  of  which  is  proverbially  acknowledged,  wher* 
ever  it  is  found. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist,  here,  upon  the  interesting  nature 
of  these  subfects.  It  is  unnecessary  to  riiow  how  indispensable 
it  is,  that  ehiidrem  should  entertain  the  most  reverential  thoughts 
conceming  their  parents ;  feel  an  undoubting  conviction  of  their 
UBcerity  in  all  things;  and  realize,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
their  cordial  union  in  every  valuable  purpose.  I  shall  only  add, 
therefore,  that,  from  the  numerous  complaints,  so  often  made  by 
parents  conceming  the  difficulty  of  governing  their  children,  it 
may  fiiiriy  be  inferred,  that  all  persons,  sustaining  this  charac« 
ter,  and  possessed  of  common  understanding,  must  consider 
so  efficacious  an  addition  to  their  authority  as  of  inestimable 
ralue. 

4.  Tkif  vertAn^,  m  on  ewnnent  degree^  perservesy  and  pr(nnotei^ 
Retigi^m  in  mfamUy. 

Whenever  a  ftimily,  or  an  individual,  observes  an  exact  regu- 
larity in  performing  the  duties,  and  celebrating  the  ordinances, 
of  die  Gospel ;  religion  naturally  becomes  flourishing  and  vigor- 
ous in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  lives.  From  family  prayers 
both  the  parents  and  their  offspring  go,  happily  prepared,  to  th^ 
devotions  of  the  closet ;  and  from  these  devotions  return,  with  the 
same  becoming  spirit,  to  the  worship  of  the  house  :  and  from  the 
retired  and  affectionate  services  of  the  week,  they  proceed,  with 
the  best  preparation,  to  the  more  solemn  duties  of  the  Sane* 
toarv. 
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To  childrefij  and  servants^  especially,  the  worship  of  the  house 
is  of  incalculable  importance.  The  advantages  of  both  these 
classes  of  mankind  for  understanding,  and  practising,  the  duties 
of  religion,  in  many  respects,  are  obviously  few  and  limited: 
while  their  minds  are  imperfectly  fitted  to  make  the  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  such  as  they  enjoy.  To  increase  their  number, 
and  their  power,  and  certainly  not  to  lessen  either,  must  natu- 
rally be  the  wish  of  every  benevolent  man.  Among  these,  the 
household  worship  is  eminently  important.  Here,  so  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  understand  any  thing,  they  see  religion  appear- 
ing, daily,  in  one  of  its  most  affecting  forms ;  celebrated  by  those, 
whom  nature. teaches  them  most  to  respect  and  love;  and  occu- 
pied about  interests,  which  they  easily  understand,  and  deeply 
feel.  Under  the  happy  influence  of  these  considerations  they 
grow,  speedily,  into  fixed  habits  of  thinking  reverentially,  and 
believing  favourably,  concerning  religion.  The  very  aspect  of 
the  service  teaches  them,  that  it  holds  the  uppermost  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  parent :  while  a  conviction  of  Uiis  truth  renders 
his  opinions  and  conduct  more  venerable  and  affecting  in  those 
of  the  children.  In  these  circumstances  they  naturally  feel,  as 
if  God  was  always  to  be  worshipped,  sought,  honoured,  and 
praised ;  and  that  his  blessing  was  to  be  implored  in  every  con- 
cern, temporal  and  spiritual. 

A  family,  habituated  in  this  manner,  goes  from  the  house  to 
the  Church  with  the  most  profitable  apprehensions  concerning 
the  ordinances  of  the  sabbath.  Religion,  in  the  view  of  all  its 
members,  wears  a  solemnity  and  importance,  ordinarily  not 
otherwise  attainable ;  and  a  frame  of  mind  is  acquired,  most 
happily  susceptible  of  the  best  impressions  in  the  house  of  God. 

Thus  by  prayer  in  the  family,  the  religion  of  its  members,  if 
they  are  religious  at  all,  is  rendered  more  sincere,  fervent,  and 
eflScacious.  They  are  all  better  beings ;  better  husbands  and 
wives;  better  fathers  and  mothers ;  better  children,  brothers, 
and  sisters ;  better  masters  and  servants ;  than  they  otherwise 
would,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence  could,  be.  All 
the  endearing  interests  of  families  ;  all  the  strong  ties,  the  tender 
relations,  and  the  vigorous  affeetions,  which  grow  out  of  this  happy 
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union  of  mankind  in  these  little  societies  of  nature,  are  in  this 
manner  converted  into  most  useful  means  of  promoting  the  holi- 
ness of  all. 

At  die  same  time,  and  from  the  same  source,  children  and  ser- 
vants ate  furnished  wi^  the  most  powerful  persuasives  to  be- 
come holy*  Family  worship  is  a  primary  branch  of  religious 
education :  as  that  education  is  a  primary  source  of  religion  to 
mankind;  and  one  of  the  two  great  pillars,  on  which  rests  the 
salvation  of  men.  Without  family  worship,  religious  education 
will  always  be  essentially  defective  ^  and  the  instructions,  re- 
proofs, and  persuasives,  suspected  at  least,  if  not  accounted  in- 
sincere. 

But  holiness  is  the  great  interest  of  all  rational  beings.  In 
itself  it  is  happiness  of  the  noblest  kind.  It  is  also  the  parent 
of  all  other  happiness,  which  is  solid  and  enduring.  On  family 
prayer,  then,  God  has  founded  a  great  and  important  part  of  all 
the  real  good  of  his  rational  creatures  in  the  present  world. 

No  man  can  be  insensible  to  this  consideration,  who  is  not  in- 
sensible both  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  his  offspring. 
Almost  all  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  virtuous  here,  and 
happy  hereafter ;  and  this,  even  when  themselves  are  vicious. 
Family  prayer  is  one  of  the  chief  means  among  those,  which  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  parents,  of  rendering  their  children  the 
subjects  of  holiness,  and  the  heirs  of  eternal  life.  The  parent, 
therefore,  who  does  not  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  mean,  al- 
ways in  his  power,  so  easily  employed,  so  obviously  fitted  to 
produce  the  efiect,  and  so  fraught  with  invaluable  consequences, 
ought  never  to  pretend,  that  he  has  any  real  love  for  his  children. 

When,  therefore,  he  sees  them  sinful,  thoughtless,  and  disso- 
lute ;  let  him,  instead  of  complaining  of  the  difficulty,  which  he 
finds  in  governing  and  reforming  his  children  :  instead  of  quiet- 
ing himself  with  the  belief,  that  they 'are  so  peculiarly  fro  ward, 
as  to  frustrate  every  effort,  and  discourage  every  hope:  take 
shame  and  confusion  efface  to  himself  for  his  own  guilty  negli- 
gence. Let  him  remember,  that  himself  is  eminently  the  cause 
of  their  profligacy,  and  their  ruin.  Let  him  tremble,  lest  the 
/i//y  invoked  by  Jeremiah  upon  the  families,  Tohich  called  not  upon 
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the  nai^  (fOodf  shottld  descend  upon  his  own  house»  as  die  pro* 
per  reinrd  of  his  own  irreligion. 

5.  ffmUiei  havt  the  best  reason  to  expect  the  Blessing  of  Crod 
in  anmev  to  their  prmftrs. 

^1  the  piomisesy  and  other  eocottnigements,  {iven  in  the 
Scriptims  to  prayeri  are  addressed  to  indtTiduals,  fiuniiies,  and 
larger  communities,  alike.  The  effectual  fervent  praj^er  q/*  Uu 
righieoiuis  as  truly  avaUeth  much  in  the  household,  as  in  the 
closet)  or  the  Church.  The  house  is  the  place  to  ask  for  fiunily 
blessings.  Here  all,  concerned  in  them,  unite  their  humble  and 
fervent  requests  for  the  morciful  communicatioo.  Nations  war- 
rantably  hope  for  national  blessings,  when  they  join  in  public 
supplications  to  God*  The  same  obsenratioo  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  inferior  societies  among  mankind.  The  membors  of 
a  hoasehold  are  here  the  persons  interested ;  the  persons  who 
hope  to  reeeive ;  and,  therefore^  the  peraoos  who  should  ask. 
They  are  unitedly  to  receive :  their  supplicatioas^  therefore^ 
ought  to  be  united.  Hcft  is  there  any  case,  in  which  a  gracJEDUs 
answer  to  prayer  may  more  justly  be  expected. 

Among  ^  DisadvemiageOj  which  fiom  from  the  neglect  of  fih 
miljf  praget^  may  be  mentioned  its  unhappjf  Influence^ 

1.  On  Domestic  Order. 

The  mind  naturally  opposes  order ;  and  cannot  be  brought 
to  observe,  or  relish  it,  unless  by  influence  long  exerted,  argu* 
ments  often  repeated,  and  habits  slowly  and  firmly  established. 
Where  these  advantages  do  not  exist  in  some  good  degree,  man 
more  resembles  a  wild  beast,  than  a  rational  being ;  is  impa* 
tient  of  all  regularity,  and  all  restraint ;  and  is  precluded,  alike, 
from  all  worth,  usefulness,  and  enjoyment.  But  no  means  con- 
tribute so  easily,  so  powerfully,  or  so  happily,  to  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  good  order  in  the  house,  as  femily  worship.  I  do  not 
deny,  that  this  benefit  flows,  in  various  degrees,  fi-om  other 
sources.  But  even  these  are  prevented  of  no  small  part  of  their 
influence,  where  this  species  of  prayer  is  neglected.  They  are 
pillars,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  building ;  and  incapable  of 
supporting  it,  because  those  on  the  other  side  are  taken  away. 

9.  On  Parental  Oovemment. 
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B J  this  neglect,  all  the  advantages,  already  mentioned  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  are  lost ;  and  all  the  disadvantages,  de- 
tived  finom  the  opposite  conduct,  are  incurred.  An  irreligious 
parent  cannot  fail  to  be  seen  by  children  in  an  unhappy  lights 
Ifor  is  this  any  fault  in  thtm*  The  most  dutiful  children  will  re- 
gard him  in  this  manner.  Irreligion  is  in  its  nature  odious,  and 
ccmtemptible ;  and  cannot,  unless  under  the  influence  of  strong 
Ittbilual  prejudice,  &il  to  be  seen  as  it  is*  The  conscience  of 
every  child  will  tell  him  this  truth ;  however  affectionate,  and 
reverenti&l,  may  be  his  disposition. 

But  the  parent,  who  is  thus  viewed  by  his  children,  and  who 
gives  them  reason  to  view  him  thus,  will  find  his  instructions,  re- 
proofii,  and  punishments,  stripped  of  their  principal  efficacy* 
ThiB  efficacy  ia  chiefly  dependent  on  the  reverence,  with  which 
lie  is  regarded :  and  this  reverence,  in  a  higher  degree  than  he 
will  probably  be  aware,  is  inseparably  dependent  on  their  ap- 
prehension, that  he  is  a  religious  man.  But  the  omission  of  fa- 
mily worship  will  necessarily  attach  to  his  character,  always  in 
tome  degree,  and  usually  not  in  a  small  one,  the  appearance  of 
irreligion.  Even  in  the  most  amiable,  and  in  other  respects  un-. 
blameable,  men,  it  will  prevent  that  full  conviction,  in  the  minik 
of  children,  of  parental  respectability,  which  it  is  so  desirable, 
that  they  should  entertain.  Even  this  fact  will  have  a  conside- 
mUe,  and  malignant,  influence  upon  the  government,  and  obe- 
dience, of  children. 

3.  On  the  Religion  of  a  FamUy. 

In  a  family,  where  such  worship  does  not  exist,  there  is,  it 
most  be  acknowledged,  no  appearance  of  religion*  If  the  pa- 
rent, a  case  which  rarely  happens,  should  be  a  religious  man; 
he  b  not  seen  to  possess  this  character*  Should  he  appear  to 
sustain  it  in  some  things  ;  he  is  plainly  discerned  not  to  sustain 
it  in  others ;  and  thus  exhibits  an  inconsistent,  vibratory  course 
of  life,  oo  which  the  eye  cannot  rest  with  either  conviction,  or 
pleasure.  Such  a  contradictory  character  can  have  little  in- 
fluence in  doing  good  to  the  minds  of  children*  Whatever  de- 
sirable efficacy  it  may  possess,  when  viewed  on  one  side  ;  it  will 
impair,  and  destroy,  when  seen  on  the  other. 

All  professions  of  Religion,  all  pretensions  to  being  religious. 

Vol.  V-  4 
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pass  for  nothing  in  ih^  minds  even  of  children,  when  unsupport- 
ed by  a  religious  life.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  children  be^ 
hold  their  parent  live  in  the  continual  neglect  of  what  their  con- 
sciences naturally  declare  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  religion. 
Hence,  whatever  regard  he  may  testify  to  this  sacred  subject ; 
how  numerous,  and  how  solemn,  soever  his  instructions  to  them 
may  be ;  his  power  of  making  useful  impressions  on  their  minds, 
will  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  prevention  will  be  voluntary  and  wanton*  No  necessi- 
ty can  be  pleaded  for  it ;  no  advantage  alleged ;  and  no  excuse 
found.  How  solemnly  ought  parents,  who  thus  causelessly  strip 
themselves,  and  rob  their  families,  of  these  inestimable  benefits, 
to  ponder  this  unhappy  course,  and  to  give  themselves  neither 
rest,  nor  peace,  until  they  shall  have  begun  a  final  reformation ! 

The  Objections,  which,  within  my  knowledge,  have  been  al- 
leged against  Family  prayer,  or  rather  which  have  been  intend- 
ed to  excuse  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  are  chiefly  the  following. 

1 .  7%6  want  of  an  Express  injunction  of  it  in  the  Scriptures.^ 

There  is  not,  I  acknowledge,  any  passage  in  the  Word  of  God, 
which,  in  so  many  terms,  enjoins  prayer  in  the  family  as  a  duty, 
in  distinction  from  other  modes  of  religious  worship.  Of  him, 
who  thinks  this  fact  an  objection  to  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
1  ask.  Will  you  neglect  every  Christian  duty,  which  you  do  not 
ilnd  enjoined  in  express  terms  ?  Arc  you  prepared  to  go  through 
life  without  dedicating  your  children  to  God  in  Baptism  ?  Will 
you  refuse  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath  ?  Do  you  feel  authorized  to  exclude  the  female  sex 
from  communion  at  the  table  of  Christ  ?  Yet  in  vain  would  you 
look  for  precepts,  enjoining  these  things  in  express  terms. 

But  I  deny  the  inference,  drawn  by  the  objector  from  the  si- 
lence of  iHe  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject.  Not  only  is  the 
general  principle,  that  nothing  is  our  duty,  which  is  not  express- 
ly required  ii\  the  Scriptures,  false ;  but  the  application  of  it. 
also,  even  if  it  were  allowed  to  be  true,  is,  in  the  present  case^ 
incapable  of  being  justified.  As  the  objection  itself  seems  to  be 
generally  relied  on  more  than  any  other ;  it  will  be  useful  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  it,  at  length,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 
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Prayer  is  no  where  in  the  Scriptures  enjoined  as  a  duty,  which 
mas  be/ore  unknozon^  and  new,  at  the  time  of  the  injunction  ;  or  as 
then  t0  be  begun*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a 
doty,  already  known,  confessed^  and  practised.  All  the  com- 
maods  concerning  it,  respect  either  the  times,  manner,  degree, 
spirit,  universality,  or  some  other  circumstance,  with  which  the 
performance  ought  to  be  connected.  In  no  instance  is  the  duty 
enjoined  as  original ;  or  as  the  subject  of  a  new  institution. 

The  first  mention  made  of  this  subject  in  the  Scriptures,  if  we 
adopt  the  common  translation,  is  in  Gen.  iv.  36.  Here,  after  the 
birth  of  Enos,  it  is  said,  that  then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord;  that  is,  mankind  then  began  publicly  to  worship  God 
in  a  solemn,  religious  assembly.  I  suppose  however,  that  this 
translation  is  erroneous;  and  believe  the  words  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, then  began  men  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
that  19,  the  (amily  of  Seth  began  to  be  called  the  sons  of  God;  it\ 
opposition  to  the  apostate  family  of  Caitf,  who  were  styled  the 
children  ofMen^     See  Gen.  vi.  2. 

According  to  this  opinion,  the  first  passage,  in  which  prayer  is 
mentioned,  is  the  prayer  oi  Abraham  for  IshmaeL  Gen.  xvii.  18. 

The  second  is  his  intercession  for  Sodom.  Gen.  xviii.  24. 

The  third  is  the  direction,  that  Abraham  should  pray  for  Abi- 
melech,  after  his  ofience  in  taking  away  Sarah.  This  may  foe  con- 
sidered as  a  command. 

The  fourth  is  the  declaration,  that  Isaac  went  out  into  the  field 
to  pray  in  the  evening.  Gen.  zxiv.  63. 

To  these  may  be  subjoined,  as  next  in  order  of  time,  several 
instances  in  the  book  of  Job. 

Yea  J  thou  restrainest  prayer  before  God.  Jobxv.  4. 

Jify  prayer  is  pure.  Job  xvi.  17. 

What  profit  shall  we  have,  if  we  pray  to  him  ?  Words  of  the 
wicked.  Job  xvi.  1 5. 

He  shall  pray  to  God,  and  he  will  be  favourable  to  him.  Job 
xxxiii.  26. 

JIfy  servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you :  A  command.   Job  xlii.  8. 

The  first  passage,  which  can  be  fairly  construed  as  an  injunc- 
tion of  prayer  in  the  general  sense,  is  the  exhortation  of  the 
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Psalmist,  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  that  is,  the  Church  at 
large.  Ps*  cxxii.  6. 

The  second  is  in  Jer.  xxix.  7,  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whi* 
ther  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives j  and  pray  tmlo  the 
Lord  for  it. 

In  all  these  passages,  (the  whole  number  of  those,  in  which  the 
subject  is  mentioned,  until  after  the  period  of  the  last,  which 
has  been  quoted,)  there  are  four  instances  in  which  prayer  may 
be  said  to  he  commanded.  In  the  two  first,  individuals  are  re- 
quired to  pray  for  individuals,  on  single  and  peculiar  occasions. 
In  the  third,  Saints  are  commanded,  or  rather  exhorted,  when  as* 
sembled  for  public  worship,  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
In  the  fourth,  prayer  is  enjoined  upon  the  Jewish  Captives,  fot 
the  peace  of  the  city,  whither  they  were  to  be  carried.  All 
the  other  passages  are  merely  circumstantial  accounts  of  the 
subject. 

The  first  injunction  of  this  duty^  the  terms  of  which  regard  Up 
as  in  any  sense  generally  obligatory ^  wasgiven^  when  the  world  was 
about  three  thousand  years  old ;  and  the  Jewish  Church  about 
eight  hundred.     The  second  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards^ 

From  these  facts  I  conclude,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Scriptures  to  institute  this  duty,  anew,  in  any  passage  what- 
ever: there  being  no  passage,  in  which  it  is  thus  instituted. 
They  took  up  this  subject  in  the  only  way,  which  wais  natural, 
or  proper.  Men  had  always  prayed  from  the  beginning ;  and 
on  all  occasions-  confessed  prayer  to  be  a  duty.  Nothing  more, 
therefore,  was  necessary,  natural,  or  proper,  than  to  regulate  it 
as  a  duty  already  begun,  acknowledged,  and  practised  by  man* 
kind.  The  state  of  facts  demanded  only,  that  the  Scriptures 
should  teach  the  manner,  the  times,  the  spirit,  the  constancy, 
and  the  universality,  of  prayer.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  : 
and  this  is  done  in  the  happiest,  and  most  effectual,  manner  con* 
ceivable. 

From  this  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  prayer  is  treated  in 
the  Scriptures,  it  appears  evident,  at  least  to  me,  that  original, 
and  particular,  directions  concerning  the  three  divisions  of  this 
duty,  customarily  made  in  modern  times,  viz.  secret ^  family ,  and 
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public  ftm/er^  ought  never  to  have  been  expected.  The  circum- 
•tances,  in  which  the  subject  is  taken  up,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exhibited,  forbid  every  expectation  of  this  nature. 
The  question,  whether  prayer  in  secret,  in  the  family,  or  in  pub- 
L'c,  is  a  duty  of  man,  was  probably  never  asked,  nor  the  obliga- 
tion to  perfidnn  it  in  either  case  doubted,  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod, firom  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  completion  of  the 
Scriptiiral  Canon.  Men  always  prayed  on  every  solemn  and 
proper  occasion  ;  in  public,  in  private,  and  in  secret.  When 
one  mmn  bad  wants  of  his  own,  which  he  wished  to  spread  before 
God,  or  blessings,  which  he  wished  to  ask  ;  he  performed  this 
duty  in  secret.  When  two,  twenty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
had  common  wants,  and  wished  for  common  blessings ;  they  unit- 
ed in  their  devotions ;  and  thus  formed  a  greater,  or  smaller  reli- 
gious assembly.  Thus  families,  thus  Churches,  and  thus  na- 
tions, met  together  for  social  prayer  and  praise,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  social  sacrifices. 

To  this  origin  are  to  be  referred  the  family  sacrifices  of  £/- 
kamah  and  Jesse  ;  and,  among  the  heathen  nations,  the  existence 
of  household  gods,  and  domestic  libations.  Such  gods,  derived 
from- the  same  source,  were  in  all  probability  the  Teraphim^ 
which  Rachel  took' from  Lahan.  Abraham^ s  family  plainly  wor- 
shipped together :  so  did  the  family  of  Job :  so  did  Christ  and 
his  Apostles :  so  did  the  Apostles  after  his  ascension.  There 
were  little  religious  assemblies,  also,  in  the  houses  of  Aquila^  and 
of  Jfymphas  ;  consisting,  probably,  of  their  own  households,  and 
of  such  others,  as  were  occasionally  present.  The  whole  congre 
gation  of  Israel^  also,  assembled  at  the  times,  specified  in  the  law 
of  JIhseSj  from  the  days  of  that  lawgiver  to  the  latest  period  of 
their  national  existence.  In  the  same  manner,  worshipped  the 
Christian  Churches  at  Jerusalem^  Antioch^  Rome^  and  other 
places. 

The  truth  unquestionably  is ;  prayer  was  instituted  by  divine 
appointment  from  the  creation  of  man  ;  and  was  traditionarily 
spread  through  all  nations,  as  a  duty,  evident  to  common  sense, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  universal  voice  of  mankind.  The 
Qtniiles  practised  it  in  every  form,  as  did  the  Patriarchs^  JewSy 
and  Chrislians.    It  was  performed  by  one,  few,  or  many  :  that 
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is,  by  all,  who  were  interested  in  the  wants  felt,  and  the  bless-^ 
ings  supplicated ;  and  secretly,  privately,  or  publicly,  just  as 
the  occasion  required. 

On  this  scheme  is  the  text  formed :  Pray  always  with  all  prayer : 
that  is,  pray  on  every  proper  occasion,  with  prayer,  suited  to 
that  occasion :  if  the  occasion  be  your  own,  with  the  prayer  suit- 
ed to  it ;  viz.  secret  prayer :  if  your  own  and  that  of  others 
also,  be  they  few  or  many ;  with  prayer,  suited  to  every  such 
occasion. 

Families  are  always  together  at  least  twice  every  day ;  and 
every  day  furnishes  at  least  two  occasions  to  all  the  members 
for  communion  in  prayer.  All  the  members,  therefore,  are  re- 
quired by  this  precept  unitedly  to  spread  their  common  wants 
before  their  Maker,  and  to  ask  for  blessings,  in  which  they  have 
a  common  interest. 

In  the  same  manner,  are  both  secret  and  public  prayer  enjoin- 
ed. Neither  of  these  duties  is  enjoined  originally.  All  the 
precepts,  relating  to  them,  are  employed  in  regulating  the  dispo- 
sition with  which,  the  manner  in  which,  the  times  at  which,  they 
are  to  be  performed ;  or  the  modification,  or  other  circumstances 
pertaining  to  the  performance.  Neither  of  these  duties  is 
any  where  in  the  Scriptures  instituted  anew ;  but  both  are  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  already  existing. 

At  the  same  time,  several  passages  of  Scripture,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  refer  to  this  subject  in  a  manner,  too  evident 
to  leave  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  family  worship  was  their  imme- 
diate object.  When  Joshua  informs  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
as  for  him  and  his  hotise,  they  will  serve  the  Lord;  he  teach* 
es  us  directly,  that  they  united,  and  had  customarily  united,  in 
this  service.  The  Lord's  Prayer^  after  the  manner  of  which  we 
are  directed  by  Christ  to  pray,  is  a  social  prayer ;  and  seems 
^  plainly  to  have  been  intended,  not  for  an  individual,  not  for  the 
closet,  not  for  the  Church ;  but  for  the  Family  and  the  fire-side. 
In  this  prayer  we  are  directed  to  ask  for  our  daily  bread,  on  the 
day,  in  which  the  prayer  is  used.  As,  therefore,  we  need,  and 
are  bound  to  ask  for,  our  daily  bread,  every  day,  it  was  plainly 
designed  to  be  a  daily  prayer;  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  in- 
tended for  the  Church :  since  mankind  arc  not,  and  cannot  be, 
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preaeDt  io  the  Church,  every  day.  That  it  was  not  intended 
for  the  closet  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  addressed  to 
God  by  more  persons  than  one.  That  it  may  with  propriety  be 
used  both  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  closet,  as  to  its  substance,  I 
readily  acknowledge :  but  it  was,  I  think,  plainly  intended  prin- 
dpally  for  the  household.  *'  What  a  live  coal,''  says  Dr.  IknUer 
beautifully,  ^*  is  applied  to  devotion,  when  the  solitary  my  Father 
and  my  God,  is  changed  into  the  social  our  Father,  and  our 
GodP^  How  delightful,  let  me  add,  how  interesting,  how 
animating,  how  encouraging,  to  every  amiable  and  virtuous 
emotion,  for  the  pair,  thus  united,  to  be  able  to  say,  and 
actually  to  say,  ^^  Behold  here  are  we,  and  the  children  whom 
thou  hast  given  us !'' 

Id  Zechariah  z.  10,  the  prophet  informs  us,  that,  as  a  com* 
mencement  of  the  Millennial  glory  and  happiness,  the  people  of 
Israel  absAl  worship  God  with  peculiar  earnestness  and  devotion, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Hebrew, /amt/ie^  bjffamiliei.  In  other 
words  he  teaches  us,  that  there  shall  be  a  wonderful  prevalence 
of  family  worship.  This,  also,  he  exhibits  as  followed  by  re- 
markable testimonies  of  the  divine  favour,  and  as  crowned  with 
blessings,  new  in  their  degree,  and  eminently  glorious  in  their 
nature.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  God  could  testify  in  a 
more  affecting  manner  the  peculiar  favour,  with  which  he  regards 
£imily  religion. 

2«  Diffidejice  and  Timidity  are  often  alleged  as  serious  objec^ 
iians  to  the  performance  of  this  duly* 

This  certainly  is  a  very  unhappy  excuse  for  neglecting  this 
duty,  and  very  unfortunately  alleged.  I  should  feel  myself  bound 
to  ask  the  author  of  it, ''  Are  you  too  diffident  to  perform  your 
customary  business  ?  Are  you  too  diffident  to  pursue  customary 
amusements  ?  Are  you  too  diffident  to  commit  sin  ?  Does  the 
bashfulness,  which  hinders  you  from  family  prayer,  hinder  you 
also  from  censuring,  and  laughing  at,  others,  who  practise  it  ? 
Does  it  prevent  you  from  using  the  language  of  profaneness  ? 
Why  should  you  be  timid,  only  concerning  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion? Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  this  subject,  which 
can  reasonably  excite  shame,  or  which  can  fairly  excuse  you  in 
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indulging  it  ?    Is  it  not  true,  that  religion  itself  is  Uie  thing,  of 
which  you  are  ashamed  ?'' 

Remember,  I  beseech  you,  the  awful  declaration  of  Christ 
concerning  this  subject.  Whoiotvtr  shall  be  ashamtd  of  me,  and  of 
my  wordi,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed^  when  h»  shall 
€ome  in  his  glory »  Family  worship,  presented  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  is  as  real  a  confession  of  this  divine  person,  as  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Sacramental  Supper.  ^ 

3.  habUiiy  to  pray^  to  devise  proper  thoughts^  and  to  find  pro- 
per  expressions^  is  also  no  ur^requent  objection  against  the  per- 
formanee  of  this  duty. 

To  him,  who  alleges  it,  I  would  say,  '^  Have  you  not  wants  to 
be  supplied,  woes  to  be  relieved,  sins  to  be  forgiven,  and  bless- 
ings to  be  supplicated  ?  Can  you  not  confess  your  sins,  recite 
your  wants,  and  distresses,  and  mention  the  blessings  which  you 
need  f  Do  you  ordinarily  find  any  difficulty  in  conferring  with 
an  earthly  friend,  or  in  soliciting  aid  from  an  earthly  beneiiActor? 
Have  you,  when  in  earnest,  ever  found  any  serious  embarrass- 
ment in  teUing  others  what  you  needed,  or  what  you  desired  V^ 

Wherever  Religion  gains  possession  of  the  heart,  regular  ex- 
perience proves,  that  all  these  difficulties  vanish.  Nay,  where 
serious  conviction  of  guilt  and  danger  is  entertained  by  the  mind, 
every  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  forgets  at  once  both  his  ina- 
bility and  bashfulness.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the  true  rea- 
son, why  these  things  have  such  unhappy  influence  over  you,  is, 
that  you  have  no  proper  regard  for  religion,  and  no  just  sense 
either  of  your  guilt,  or  your  need  of  forgiveness  ? 

At  the  same  time,  these  difficulties  are  incomparably  more 
formidable  in  prospect,  than  in  reality.  As  you  approach  them, 
they  vanish.  Thousands  and  millions,  originally  neither  wiser 
nor  better  than  you,  neither  less  timid  nor  less  embarrassed,  have 
got  over  them  all.  Certainly,  then,  you  may  achieve  the  same 
victory. 

4.  Multitudes  allege^  also,  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  perform^ 
once  of  this  duty^  that  they  shall  meet  from  their  families  nothing 
but  opposition,  censure  ^  and  ridicuUm 

To  the  author  of  this  objection  I  should  answer,  that  it  is 
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usually,  if  not  always,  founded  in  mistake.  Children  are  by  na- 
ture prepared  to  reverence  religion.  The  conscience  of  man, 
before  it  has  been  warped,  and  overpowered,  by  passion,  preju- 
dice, and  sin,  prompts  him,  of  course,  to  regard  this  solemn  and 
awful  object,  only  with  emotions  of  respect*  So  obvious  is  this 
truth,  that  it  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  Infidels.  Chil- 
dren, therefore,  present  no  obstruction  to  the  performance  of 
thb  duty. 

Whatever  may  be  trae  of  other  countries,  it  is  certainly  true 
in  this,  that  the  number  of  women  is  extremely  small,  who  dis- 
courage in  any  manner,  which  may  be  styled  direct,  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  From  them,  therefore,  no  hindrance  will  be 
ivesented  to  this  duty,  unless  in  cases  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  The  diflBcuIty,  then,  which  is  here  alleged,  is,  in  almost 
every  case,  created  solely  by  the  man  himself. 

I  would  further  ask  this  objector.  Have  you  made  the  experi- 
ment f  If  not,  where  b  your  proof  of  its  truth  ?  If  you  have, 
have  you  attempted  to  remove  it ;  and,  like  a  wise  and  good 
man,  determined  to  govern  your  family,  and  subdue  so  unrea- 
sonable a  spirit  ? 

This  evU  is  oftener  feared  than  felt.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  naan  can  be  found,  who,  after  a  faithful  trial,  has  been  pre- 
Tented  by  it  firom  the  regular  worship  of  God  in  his  family. 

There  is  another  objection,  which,  though  perhaps  never  al- 
leged in  form,  has  had  no  small  weight  in  particular  cases.  It  is 
this :  The  persons  in  question  have  long  neglected  it,  and  feel 
extreme  reluctance  to  exhibit  to  their  families  their  inconsisten- 
cy of  character.  Concerning  this  objection  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  lies  equally  against  all  reformation ;  and,  if  yielded  to, 
would  effectually  prevent  every  sinner  from  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. 

Upon  the  whole,  all  these  objections  are  either  erroneous,  or 
oogatory ;  either  devised,  or  adopted,  by  a  mind  already  wil- 
Img  to  neglect  the  duty  ^  and  fastened  upon  as  the  best  means, 
within  its  reach,  to  quiet  its  own  conscience,  and  to  justify  its 
conduct  in  the  sight  of  others. 

Vol,.  V.  5 
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THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  PRATER  TO  COMMUNITIES. 


ITS  BrFICACr  IN  FROCURINO  BLBSSINOa. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS  TO  PRAYER. 


Psalm  Ixxiii.  28. 

It  is  good  for  mi  to  draw  near  unto  God* 

Iff  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Usefulness  of  Prayer  to 
Families,  The  next  thing  proposed  for  discussion  was  its  Use^ 
fulness  to  Communities. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  my  audience^  that  the  useful- 
ness of  prayer  was  originally  mentioned  as  two'fold;  consisting, 

1  •  In  its  immediate  influence  on  the  Suppliant ;  and, 

2.  Its  Efficacy  in  procuring  Blessings. 

It  may  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that,  next  to  the  Useful^ 
ness  of  prayer,  I  proposed  to  examine  the  Encouragements  to  this 
duty.  These  three  subjects  will  be  considered  in  the  present 
discourse. 

In  the  Text,  the  Psahnist  declares,  that  it  was  good  for  him  to 
draw  near  to  God.  If  it  was  good,  that  is,  profitable,  for  the 
Psalmist  to  perform  this  duty;  it  must  without  a  question  be 
equally  profitable  to  every  other  individual,  who  prays  with  the 
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same  spirit.  There  was  nothing  in  the  cbaraGter  of  David^ 
which  rendered  prayer  more  beneficial  to  him,  than  it  may  be  to 
others.  He  prayed  fireqaently,  feithfally,  and  earnestly.  All, 
who  pray  in  the  same  manner,  will  find  the  same  benefits.  Nor 
will  this  usefblness  be,  in  any  degree,  lessened  by  the  communion 
rf  madtiiudes  in  this  solemn  service.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  increased.  The  power  of  sympathy  cannot  fail  to  enhance 
the  fervour  of  prayer,  when  offered  up  to  God  by  numerous 
bodies  of  ounkind.  Whatever  advantages,  then,  result  from 
prayer,  generally  considered,  whether  offered  up  in  the  closet, 
or  in  the  family,  all  these  will  result  from  the  prayer  of  Commu* 
aities.  Beside  these,  public  prayer  is  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral advantages,  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  itself.  Particu- 
larly, 

1 .  Public  Wor$hip  ia  im  a  prime  degree  constituted  of  PvAlic 
frajfcr. 

The  benefits  of  public  worship  I  have  considered  at  large  in 
a  former  discourse.  All  these  benefits  are  not,  I  confess,  deriv* 
cd  sotely  from  Public  prayer.  They  are,  however,  so  connected 
with  it,  as,  in  a  remoter  sense,  to  be  justly  attributable  to  its  pro- 
per influence.  It  seems  scarcely  probable,  that  without  public 
prayer,  the  other  ordinances  of  public  worship  would  be  cele- 
Ivated  at  all ;  or  the  sabbath  itself  at  all  observed.  If  we  did 
sot  feel  our  dependence  upon  God  for  all  good^  and  the  abso- 
hite  necessity  of  deriving,  and  asking,  it  from  him ;  there  would, 
apparently,  be  no  motives,  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  preserve  public 
worship  in  the  world.  If  public  prayer  were  to  cease;  the 
labbatb,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  sanctuary 
deserted* 

These  things  being  admitted,  it  follows,  that  all  the  blessings, 
above  mentioned,  are  derived  from  public  prayer ;  not,  indeed, 
immediately;  but  ultimately.  On  their  importance  I  need  not 
BOW  expatiate. 

2*  Public  prayer^  above  all  things,  preserves  alive  a  sense  of 
iWgfism/  dependence  on  Giod* 

The  prime  mean  of  preserving  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  a 
sense  of  his  own  dependence  on  his  Maker  is,  confessedly,  pray* 
tr :  ai  has.  heos  shown  at  large  in  a  preceding  discourse.    On 
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families,  and  on  nations,  its  influence  is  the  same.  No  hmnan 
emotion  has  a  more  advantageous  influence  on  the  mind  than 
this.  It  affects  men  deeply  in  all  stations  and  circumstances ; 
and  affects  them  all  happily.  It  is  a  feeling,  perfectly  just ;  and 
the  only  just  feeling  respecting  the  subject.  It  is  a  feeling  of 
high  importance :  it  is  a  feeling  of  the  most  useful  tendency* 

On  Rulers  its  influence  is  that,  and  only  that,  which  they  need 
to  incline  them  to  rule  justly  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  A  ru* 
Icr,  who  feels  his  dependence  on  his  Maker,  will  be  just,  of 
course ;  because  he  knows,  that  God  is  just,  and  demands  exact 
justice  of  him;  because  he  knows,  that  God  is  an  eye-witness  of 
all  his  conduct ;  and  because  he  knows  he  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  that  conduct,  and  be  rewarded  according  to  its  nature* 
If  he  does  that,  which  is  right ;  he  is  assured  of  acceptance :  if 
not ;  sin,  he  is  equally  assured,  will  lie  at  his  door. 

With  such  a  sense  of  his  dependence,  a  ruler  will  be  merciful^ 
also ;  because  he  knows,  that  God  is  merciful,  that  he  loves 
those  who  are  merciful,  and  requires  mercy  of  all  men,  and  pe- 
culiarly of  rulers ;  because  he  knows,  that  mercy  and  truth  up'^ 
hold  the  throne  of  a  Icings  and  the  office  of  every  other  ruler:  and 
because  he  knows,  that,  in  the  end,  he  himself  will  infinitely 
need  mercy,  that  God  has  pronounced  the  merciful j  blessed,  and 
promised  that  they  shall  obtain  mercy ^  and  has  awfully  declared, 
that  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  who  sheweth  no 
mercy. 

With  this  sense  of  dependence,  also,  a  ruler  will  be  humble. 
In  the  sight  of  God,  every  man,  however  high  his  station,  how- 
ever extensive  his  power,  is  merely  a  v>orm  of  the  dust,  and 
crushed  before  the  moth.  To  a  being  so  frail,  so  feeble,  so  de- 
pendent,  pride  cannot  belong.  His  own  littleness  cannot  fail  to 
stare  him  in  the  face,  whenever  he  remembers,  that  every  thing,' 
which  he  has,  or  is,  or  will  be,  has  been,  and  must  be,  solely  de- 
rived from  God  ;  and  for  its  continuance  must  depend  solely  on 
bis  pleasure.  It  is  impossible  for  a  mind,  fraught  with  these 
sentiments,  not  to  forget  the  haughtiness  of  power,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  station.  At  the  same  time,  a  ruler  thus  disposed  will 
ever  call  to  mind,  that  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  Aum- 
ble,  are  the  only  persons,  to  whom  good  is  promised  in  the  Go9* 
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pel.  Tke  haughiineis  of  tnanj  it  is  there  declared,  shall  h$ 
hrm^kt  lawy  and  the  pride  of  all  human  glortf  shall  be  stained. 
It  is  there  declared,  that  every  proud  man  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Lord,  Bud  shall  be  stubble  for  the  final  day. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  how  important  these  attri- 
butes are  to  every  ruler,  or  how  beneficial  they  invariably  prove 
to  subjects.  With  such  a  character,  the  ruler  cannot  fail  to  be 
equitable  in  bis  laws  and  administrations,  reasonable  in  his  ex- 
action and  management  of  public  property,  clement  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every 
duty,  and  universally  a  minister  of  God  for  good  to  his  people. 

A  corresponding  influence,  equally  happy,  will  the  same  sense 
of  dependence  have  on  those  who  are  ruled.  The  same  general 
conscientiousness  will  prevail  in  their  minds ;  a  scrupulous  obe- 
dience to  all  laws,  and  lawful  authority ;  and  a  steady  at^^M^i- 
ment  to  the  good  cnrder  and  peace,  secured  by  a  wise  admi- 
nistration. 

Men,  formed  to  sentiments  and  habits  of  this  nature,  are,  al- 
most wholly,  a  difierent  kind  of  beings  from  those,  to  whom  such 
sentiments  are  unknown.  The  motives,  by  which  these  two 
classes  of  men  are  governed,  are  totally  diverse.  Those  of  the 
former  class  are  swayed  by  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  a  disposi- 
tbn  to  obey  him,  the  dictates  of  consciencfe,  the  hope  of  final 
approbation,  and  the  dread  of  final  ruin.  Those  of  the  latter 
class  are  influenced  only  by  present,  selfish  considerations ;  and 
universally  inquire  how  much  they  shall  gain  by  submission  to 
Government,  or  how  much  they  shall  lose  by  revolt.  The  form- 
er obey  rulers,  are  just  and  kind  to  each  other,  and  perform  all 
the  duties  owed  to  their  fellow-men,  from  conscience  and  prin- 
ciple. The  latter,  so  far  as  they  perform  these  duties  at  all, 
perform  them  from  convenience  only*  On  the  former  class,  fiill 
reliance  may  be  uniformly  placed.  To  the  latter,  no  confidence 
can  safely  attach,  except  when  their  duty  and  their  selfishness 
coincide*  The  obedience  of  the  former,  is  voluntary ;  that  of 
the  latter,  mercenary  and  venal. 

Between  rulers  and  subjects,  governed  by  this  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  their  Maker,  arises,  of  course,  an  universal  confi- 
dence.   In  a  country,  thus  influenced,  the  government  can  there- 
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fore  easily,  and  wiir  naturally,  be  mild  and  gentle.  In  every 
other,  it  must  ultimately  be  a  system  of  coercion,  an  administra- 
tion of  force.  Society  in  such  a  country,  is  established  on  sound- 
er principles,  is  formed  with  juster  views,  and  assumes  a  nobler 
character.  It  is  the  society  of  reason,  of  friendship,  of  virtue, 
of  piety.  Every  thing  in  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the 
life,  is  more  accordant  with  the  commands  of  God,  and  therefore 
with  truth  and  rectitude.  The  bonds,  which  bind  the  society 
together,  are  stronger  ;  the  trespasses  against  human  happiness 
are  fewer,  and  less  atrocious ;  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
magistrate  are  milder,  and  more  irare  ;  and  the  safety,  comfort, 
and  prosperity,  enjoyed,  are  more  absolute,  uniform,  and  en- 
tire. 

Of  all  these  blessings.  Prayer,  both  public  and  private,  is  in 
such  a  sense  the  source,  that  without  it  they  never  existed  in 
this  corrupt  world,  and  never  will  exist.  Nor  will  their  extent 
ever  fail  to  be  proportioned  to  the  prevalence  of  this  duty. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended,  con- 
cerning tkt  Usefulness  of  prayer  hy  its  proper  Influence  tm  the  Suf* 
pliant.  The  next  subject,  which  demands  oui^  attention,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  proposed,  is  its  Efficacy  in  procuring  blessings 
from  God* 

Every  considerate  man  will  see  infinite  motives  inviting  him 
to  pray,  when  he  discerns,  that  prayer  will  of  course  make  l^im 
a  wiser  and  better  man,  recommend  him  to  the  approbation  fi^d 
favour  of  God,  and  prepare  him  to  receive  blessings  from  his 
hands ;  when  he  perceives,  that  in  praying  he  has  become  obe* 
dient  to  a  high  and  solemn  command,  and  more  attempered  to 
the  spirit  and  character  of  heaven.  These  are  the  moat  estima- 
ble of  all  blessings :  and,  as  they  are  blessings  of  such  import 
in  themselves,  and  extend  throughout  eternity,  their  value,  it  is 
plain,  cannot  be  measured. 

But  to  many  minds,  the  hope  of  being  actually  answered,  9nd 
directly,  blessed  with  good^  of  some  extraneous  kind,  not  inwro^ighi 
in  the  personal  character,  and  distinct  from  personal  improvement 
and  distant  fruition,  is  usually  a  still  more  powerful  persuasive 
to  prayer.  Some  persons  would  be  moved  by  this  consideration, 
who  would  imperfectly  feel  the  other,  great  and  obvious  as  it  ap- 
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pears.  It  is  also  a  consideration  founded  in  truth  and  reality ; 
and  for  both  reasons,  merits  a  place  in  this  system  of  discourses. 

If  I  am  not  deceived,  the  following  observations  will  place  it 
in  a  convincing  light* 

!•  /Vofit  ihe  influence^  which  fraytr  has  nahtrally  on  tht  sup- 
pUtnUj  there  is  tw  smmll  probahilihfj  that  Chd  will  grant  blessings 
in  asuwftr  to  the  petitions  of  thossy  who  faithfidly  perform  this 

duty. 

From  the  observations,  made  in  a  former  discourse  concern- 
ing the  influence,  which  prayer  has  on  the  suppliant,  it  is  cvi- 
doit,  that  by  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty  he  is,  in  all 
respects,  made  a  fitter  recipient  of  blessings,  than  he  can  be 
otherwise.  No  rational  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  God  will 
bestow  his  Uessings  on  such,  as  are  thus  fitted  to  receive  them, 
rather  than  on  such,  as  are  not.  It  is  evidently  proper,  that  he 
should  regard  with  compassion  and  kindness,  and  that  he  should 
communicate  good  to,  those,  who  felt  their  dependence  on  him ; 
acknowledged  his  sufficiency,  and  disposition,  to  supply  their 
wants  ;  humbly  besought  his  mercy ;  realized  their  own  unde* 
lerviiig  character ;  and  were  grateful  to  him  for  every  blessing, 
whicii  they  received ;  when  with  equal  propriety  he  would  re« 
fose  the  same  blessings  to  men,  who  felt  no  dependence  but  on 
themselves ;  who  were  too  indifferent,  too  lazy,  or  too  proud,  to 
ask ;  who  questioned  his  right  to  require,  and  their  own  obltga* 
tion  to  perform,  this  duty ;  or  who  were  too  ungrateinl  to  ac- 
knowledge their  own  indebtedness  to  him  for  the  mercies,  which 
they  received,  or  his  goodness  in  bestowing  them*  Were  God 
to  pursae  any  other  course  of  administrations,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  he  could  act  as  a  moral  governor,  and  secure, 
without  coercion,  the  obedience  of  his  subjects. 

2.  The  instances  are  ntmurous,  in  which  Uessings  are  ackmlljf 
gioen  m  ansiser  to  prayer^ 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objection,  which  lies  against  this  doc- 
trine* It  may,  1  am  sensible,  be  always  said  in  reply,  that  we 
know  not  whether  the  same  blessings  would  not  have  descended, 
if  prayers  had  not  been  offered  up  for  them.  Without  the  aid 
of  Revelation,  I  acknowledge,  this  cannot  be  known  with  certain- 
ly :  since  lie,  who  gives  blessings,  is  the  only  being,  who  ori- 
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ginally  knows  the  reason,  for  which  he  gives  them*  Still,  from 
the  course  of  providence  merety,  the  probability  is  strong,  that 
the  blessings  in  question  are  given,  only  in  answer  to  prayer. 
In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe,  that  blessings  have  in 
many  instances  been  given,  after  fervent  prayers  have  ascended 
to  God,  when  none  but  God  could  have  contributed  to  their  ex- 
istence ;  when  they  were  utterly  unattainable  by  any  human 
efforts ;  after  all  such  efforts  had  been  made  without  success ; 
after  all  hope  of  obtaining  them,  except  by  prayer,  had  vanish- 
ed ;  and  when.  Give  us  help  from  trouble^  for  vain  is  the  help  of 
man^  had  become  the  only  language,  seriously  thought  of  by 
those  who  were  concerned.  Of  such  instances  I  could  easily 
mention  a  considerable  number.  Many  more,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  are  remarked  by  every  observing,  religious 
man.  Many  more  still  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  remarked, 
if  religious  men  were  more  observant,  and  prayer  were  more 
continually  and  faithfully  performed. 

It  will  be  said  still,  that  even  these  blessings  might  have  been 
given,  had  they  not  been  supplicated.  To  this  suggestion  of 
possibility  the  proper  answer  is,  "  They  might  not."  We  know 
they  were  not  given  without  prayer ;  and  have  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  to  conclude,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  prayed  for,  they 
would  ever  have  been  given.  The  suggestion,  therefore,  is  use- 
less to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made. 

But  the  complete  proof  lies  in  this ;  that  certain  blessings  are 
not  given  to  men,  who  do  not  pray ;  and  those,  blessings  of  the 
highest  importance.  Such  are  Peace  of  conscience,  Joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost^  the  Hope^  which  tnaketh  not  ashamed,  Increase  of 
grace,  and  Final  perseverance  in  piety.  These  are  the  best  of 
all  blessings :  and  these  are  never  found  by  those,  who  do  not 
pray.  They  are  also  blessings,  which  none  but  God  can  give. 
As  therefore,  they  are  given  to  those  only,  who  pray ;  so  they 
are  plainly  given  as  an  answer  to  prayer. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound,  as  an  inhabitant  of  New*Eng- 
land,  solemnly  to  declare,  that,  were  there  no  other  instances  to 
be  found  in  any  other  country,  the  blessings,  communicated  to 
this,  would  furnish  ample  satisfaction  concerning  this  subject  to 
every  sober,  much  more,  to  every  pious,  man.    Among  these. 
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ike  d€9tnieiien  of  the  JVeneA  armament  under  the  Duke  ITAnviUe^ 
m  iluytttr  1746,  ought  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and 
admiratioD,  by  every  inhabitant  of  this  Country.  This  fleet 
consisted  of  forty  ships  of  war;  was  destined  for  the  destruction 
of  Mem-Emglmnd  ;  was  of  sufficient  force  to  render  that  destruc- 
tion, in  the  ordinary  progress  of  things,  certain ;  sailed  from  Cht- 
iiieto,  in  Jfova-Scotia^  for  this  purpose ;  and  wat  entirely  de- 
Mfoyed  on  die  night,  following  a  general  fest  throughout  New- 
England,  by  a  terrible  tempest.  Impious  men,  who  regard  not 
ike  w9ft  of  the  Eord^  nor  the  operation  of  hie  hands,  and  who,  for 
that  reason  are  finally  destroyed,  may  refuse  to^ve  Ctod  the  glo- 
fj  of  this  most  merciful  interpositiob.  But  our  Ancestors  had, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  descendents  ever  will  have,  both  piety 
and  good  sense,  sufficient  to  ascribe  to  Jehovah  the  greatness  and 
the  pomsTj  and  the  vtcf ory,  and  the  majesty  ;  and  to  biess  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  for  ever  and  ever. 

3.  T%e  Scriptures  put  this  subject  oui  of  doubt  by  declaring  direct- 
ly,  thai  bUssings  are  given  to  mankind  m  answer  to  prayer. 

To  prevent  any  misapprehension  concerning  the  views,  now 
to  be  exhibited  of  this  subject,  I  observe,  that  I  do  not  consider 
prayer  as  meriting,  in  any  case,  the  blessings,  which  are  given  to 
the  suppliant.  All  blessings  are  bestowed  upon  man  by  the  un- 
merited mercy  of  God :  as  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  men  universally  are  sinners ;  and  deserve,  of  course,  nothing 
but  pantshment. 

Nor  do  I  intend,  that  the  prayers  of  men  change,  at  all,  the 
views,  dispositions,  or  purposes,  of  God.  The  Father  of  lights j 
from  mhnm  cometh  dxmn  every  good  and  perfect  gifly  is  without 
variableness^  or  shadow  of  turning.  No  suppliant,  therefore, 
is  encouraged  to  pray  by  an  expectation,  or  a  possibility, 
of  producing  die  least  change  in  the  glorious  Object  of  his 
pfayers. 

But  I  intend,  that  prayer  is,  in  this  sense,  the  means  of  procur- 
faig  Uessiilgs :  viz.  that  without  prayer  the  blessings  would  never  be 
obtakud. 

In  the  immutable  counsels  of  God  it  is  established,  that  there 
ahall  be  an  inseparable  connection  between  humble,  faithful 
prayer,    and  the  blessings,  needed  by  the  suppliant.    Prayer 
Vol.  V.  6 
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is,  therefore,  as  regular,  nay,  more  regular,  a  cause  of  blessings, 
than  ploughing  and  sowing,  rain  and  sunshine,  are  of  the  bar- 
vest. 

In  support  of  this  position,  I  shall  now  allege  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  sufficient,  in  my  view,  to  establish  the  doctrine  be- 
yond reasonable  debate. 

The  only  oondition,  upon  which  mankind  receive  any  bless- 
ings, is  given  us  by  our  Saviour  in  that  remarkable  passage : 
Asky  and  ye  shall  receive;  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  Knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  to  you.  For,  every  one  thc^t  asktth  receiveth;  and 
he  that  seekethfindeth  ;  and  to  him  thatknockethit  shall  be  opened. 
As  asking  is  here  made  the  condition  of  receiving ;  it  is  plain, 
that,  if  we  perform  not  this  condition,  we  are  assured,  that  we 
shall  not  receive. 

Again.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name^  he  will  give  it  you.  John  xvi.  23. 
Here  the  promise  is  unlimited,  as  to  the  good,  which  is  asked ; 
and  absolute,  as  to  the  certainty  of  receiving  it.  More  cannot 
be  expressed,  nor  desired.  Again.  Whatsoever  we  ask,  we  re- 
ceive of  him.  1  John  iii.  22.  Quotations  of  this  nature  need  not 
be  multiplied. 

As  proof,  that  prayer  is  not  offered  up  in  vain,  I  allege  Isaiah 
zlv.  19./  said  not  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Seek  ye  me  in  vain.  In 
this  passage,  God  declares,  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  declara- 
tions to  Israel,  that  they  sought  him,  or  prayed  to  him,  in  vain. 
Of  consequence,  it  was  no  part  of  his  counsels  wilb  respect  to 
that  people.  But  the  counsels  of  God  towards  his  people,  in 
the  different  ages  of  the  world,  are  in, substance  the  same.  It 
is  now  as  true,  as  it  was  when  this  prophecy  was  uttered, 
that  they  never  seek,  that  they  never  pray,  in  vain. 

The  prevailing  power  of  prayer  is  direcdy,  as  well  as  strongly, 
asserted  by  St.  James.  The  effectualfervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man,  availeth  much. 

Is  any  sick,  says  the  same  apostle,  let  him  call  for  the  Elders 
of  the  Church;  and  let  them  pray  over  him.  And  the  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  the  sick  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.  If  he 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

To  illustrate  all  these  declarations,  St.  James  adduces  the  ex- 
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ample  of  EKjah;  who,  although,  ^  frail  man^  like  others,  pray^// 
tmmesifyj  tkat  ii  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  hy 
(he  ifoee  of  three  ytars  and  six  months,  And  he  prayed  again, 
amd  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit. 
These  great  efiects,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  consequences 
of  the  prayers  of  a  single  man. 

After  the  glorious  prediction,  communicated  to  Ezekiel  con- 
cerning the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  in  the  latter  days ; 
a  prediction  delivered  in  absolute  terms  by  God  himself;  the 
same  great  Being  declares,  Yet  for  all  this  mil  I  be  inquired  of 
that  isj  prayed  to,  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them.  Ab- 
solute as  the  promises  of  these  vast  blessings  were,  still  the 
blessings  were  to  be  given,  only  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
recipients. 

Among  the  divine  promises  concerning  the  Millennial  happi- 
ness, this  is  a  remarkable  one.  My  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  From  this  great  fact  will  arise, 
inseparably,  the  happiness  itself.  Without  such  an  universal 
spirit  of  prayer,  as  is  here  predicted,  the  peculiar  blessings  of 
that  singular  period  would  never  exist :  for  then,  as  in  all  pre- 
ceding periods,  the  only  ordinance  of  God  concerning  this  sub- 
ject will  be,  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive. 

From  all  these  passages  it  is,  I  think,  unanswerably  evident, 
that  prayer  is  entirely  eflScacious  to  procure  blessings  from 
God. 

It  ought  here  to  be  further  observed,  that  we  are  not  to  expect 
any  thing,  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  which  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  God.  Nor  ought  we  to  wish  any  thing,  which  is  not 
of  this  nature,  to  be  given  to  us :  for  nothing  else  will  prove  a 
blessing.  Whatever  is  right,  and  proper  to  be  done,  is  a  part 
of  the  divine  will. 

Nor  ought  we  to  expect  the  very  same  kinds,  or  measures,  of 
good,  for  which  we  pray.  Often,  these  would  not  be  good  for 
vs:  or  if  good  for  us  at  all,  they  would  not  be  so  at  the  times,  and 
in  the  manner,  in  which  we  ask  for  them.  Good  will  always  be 
given  in  answer  to  our  prayers ;  but  it  will  be  real  good ;  such 
as  God  sees  to  be  good ;  and  not  such  as  wo  erroneously  may 
imagine  to  be  of  this  nature. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  Ml  persons  have  abundant  encouragement  to  pray  to  God. 

This  was  originally  proposed  as  a  distinct  bead  of  discour^e^ 
I  have  chosen  to  introduce  it  in  this  form,  becaose  jt  grows  so 
naturally  out  of  the  two  preceding  heads ;  and  because  it  baa, 
of  necessity,  been  anticipated  in  the  consideration  of  them*  The 
usefulness  of  prayer  by  its  own  proper  m/Zuefice,  and  by  its  ^jfieaey 
in  procuring  blessings  from  Ood^  are  prime  Eincouragements  to 
the  performance  of  this  duty. 

The  certain  prospect  of  becoming  better,  wiser,  more  lovely 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  more  fitted  to  receive  blessings  from 
his  hands,  and  of  actually  gaining  the  blessings  by  known,  limit- 
ed, and  easy  efforts,  is  a  combination  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
motives,  which  can  influence  a  rational  being.  To  every  sup- 
pliant these  motives  are  continually  presented.  They  are  pre- 
sented by  God  himself:  they  are  established  by  his  undeceiving 
declarations:  they  are  obvious  to  our  own  reason:  they  are^ 
therefore,  re^l :  and  ought  plainly  to  have  their  full  influence  on 
every  reasoning  mind.  The  good  in  view  is  the  greatest  good. 
Nay,  there  is  no  other  real  good.  It  is  good,  in  certain  reversioo 
for  every  suppliant. 

In  support  of  this  scheme,  may  be  alleged,  as  full  evidence, 
the  numerous  examples,  in  which  tbese  great  consequences  of 
prayer  have  actually  existed :  examples,  faithfully  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  for  our  encouragement  in  this  duty. 

Abimelech  received  an  entire  deliverance  from  the  distresses, 
in  which  his  family  were  involved,  as  an  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Abraham. 

As  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Abraham  also,  God  assured 
him,  that,  if  ten  righteous  men  should  be  found  in  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  he  would  spare  thos^  cities ;  and  not  consign  them  to 
the  punishment,  which  their  sins  had  so  eminently  deserved. 

In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Job^  God  forgave  the  sin  and  folly 
of  his  three  friends,  in  pot  speaking  of  him  the  thing  which  was 
right. 

At  the  prayer  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were  not  only  deliver- 
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ed  firom  maoy  other  evils,  but  preserved,  also,  from  utter  ex- 
tinction. 

At  tiie  prayer  of  Oidean,  the  dew  fell  on  the  ground,  and  not 
oa  the  fleece;  and  again  on  the  fleece,  and  not  on  the  ground  : 
that  be  might  know  the  will  of  God ;  and  be  satisfied,  that  he 
acted  under  a  divine  commission. 

At  the  prayer  of  Samuel,  the  Lord  thundered  on  the  army 
of  the  PkUiiiineSt  and  wrought  a  great  salvation  for  Israel. 

At  the  prayer  of  Htztkiahy  his  life  was  lengthened  fifteen 
years. 

Id  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel^  Gabriel  was  sent  from  the 
highest  heavens,  to  explain  the  wonderful  and  distressing  vi« 
sioD,  disclosed  to  him  concerning  future  times. 

As  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Cornelius^  an  Angel  was  sent  to 
direct  him  to  send  for  Peter,  who  should  teaeh  him  words,  whereby 
ki^  and  all  his  house,  should  be  saved. 

The  Apostles  lived  on  prayer ;  and  received,  continually,  many, 
great,  and  wonderful  blessings,  as  immediate  answers  to  their 
prayers. 

To  these  and  other  examples  of  the  same  nature,  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  may  be  added  the  commands,  parables,  and  pro- 
mises, which  every  where  enjoin,  explain,  and  enforce,  this  great 
duty. 

To  all  these  things  may,  also,  be  added  the  perfect  example 
of  the  LfOrd  Jesus  Christ ;  who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  tmto  Him 
thai  was  able  to  save  him  from  death  ;  and  was  heard  in  that  he 
feared:  or,  as  the  Greek  may  well  be  rendered,  on  account  of  his 
piety.  This  example  unites  all  motives,  h  is  a  perfect  pattern 
to  us ;  as  being  perfectly  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a* 
clear  proof,  that  no  being  in  a  dependent  state,  however  excel- 
lent, is  exempted  from  this  duty,  or  from  the  universal  law  of 
God^s  providence,  which  connects  blessings  only  with  prayer. 
If  God  would  have  blessed  any  being  without  prayer ;  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  blessed  Christ.  As  certainly,  Christ,  had  such 
been  the  fact,  would  not  have  prayed :  since  his  prayers,  in  that 
case,  would  have  been  a  vain  and  useless  service.  The  will  of 
bi?  Father  he  certainly  knew ;  and  prayed,  only  because  it  was 
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agreeable  to  his  wilL  Accordingly,  his  prayers  were  heard,  and 
always  heard*  This  example,  also,  has  the  entire  force  of  a 
command ;  and  is  invested  with  divine  authority.  If,  then,  we 
obey  and  follow  him  in  this  great  duty  ;  we  shall  do  that,  whieh 
is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  he  did  ;  shall  be  accepted  for  his 
sake,  as  he  was  accepted ;  and  shall  be  rewarded  and  blessed  as 
he  was. 

In  these  things,  thus  combined,  there  is  plainly  all  possible 
encouragement  to  pray,  and  to  continue  steadfast  in  prayer.  The 
Father  of  all  mercies  regards  us  in  this  institution  as  his  children  ; 
prepares  us  by  this  duty  most  happily  to  realize  his  character  as 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  and  fits  us  in  the  best 
manner  also  to  receive  his  blessings,  when  they  are  bestowed. 
He  forms  us  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  children  ;  and  is  Hun- 
self  ready  to  give  good  things  of  aU  kinds  to  us,  when  wc  thus 
ask  him.  In  our  petitions,  we  learn  the  nature  and  value  of  his 
blessings ;  our  own  absolute  need  of  them ;  a'nd  his  unspeaka- 
ble goodness  in  furnishing  them  for  our  enjoyment.  We  learn 
to  depend  on  him  ;  to  trust  in  him  ;  and  to  exercise  towards  him 
unceasing  love,  reverence,  gratitude,  and  praise.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  assured,  that  we  shall  never  ask  in  vain. 

2.  From  these  considerations  1  urgty  anewy  the  folly^  and  sin^  of 
those,  who  neglect  prayer. 

Prayer  is  the  avenue  to  all  good,  temporal  and  eternal ;  and 
to  us  the  only  avenue.  He  who  will  not  pray,  therefore,  shuts 
up  the  only  passage,  which  has  been  opened  for  him  by  God  to 
the  attainment  of  happiness.  It  may  be  alleged  here,  but  it  will 
be  alleged  to  no  purpose,  that  multitudes,  who  do  not  pray,  are 
as  prosperous  as  those,  who  do.  An  ox  is  pampered;  but  it  is 
only  for  the  slaughter.  The  enjoyments  of  this  life  are  never 
blessings  to  him,  that  does  not  pray.  If  they  are  merely  means 
of  luxury,  hardness  of  heart,  and  grossness  of  life,  he,  who  en- 
joys them,  will  only  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  lorath. 
On  the  part  of  God,  indeed,  they  are  always  kindly  given ;  but 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  they  are  regularly  abused  by  being 
made  incentives  to  sin.  They  are,  therefore,  curses  to  him  by 
his  own  perversion  ;  and  are  styled  blessings,  only  by  an  abuse 
of  language. 
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Without  prayer  there  is  no  virtue  ;  no  piety ;  no  obedience 
to  God.  The  commencement  of  piety  in  Saul  of  Tarsus,  was 
thus  aoooonced  by  the  Holt  Ghost  ;  Behold  he  prayeih*  But 
without  piety  there  is  no  blessing  reserved  for  man*  He  may, 
indeed,  be  rich,  and  great,  and  luxurious ;  may  be  clothed  in  pur- 
pie  andjtne  linen  ;  and  may  fare  sumptuously  every  day.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  short  life,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  hell,  being  in  torment; 
and  fottiid,  that  he  had  received  all  his  good  things  in  this  life* 

Wbai  excuse,  then,  can  be  devised  for  the  neglect  of  prayer? 
Is  it  a  hard  service  ?  Be  it  so*  Is  not  the  reward  sufficiently 
great  to  retribute  the  toil  ?  Good  in  hand,  of  every  kind  which 
iireal  and  desirable,  and  good  to  come,  inestimable  and  endless, 
are  certainly  deserving  of  any  labour,  or  suffering,  which  men 
can  undergo.  However  severe  may  be  the  labour  of  perform- 
ing the  duty,  the  compensation  is  certainly  ample,  and  com- 
plete. 

But  is  it  more  severe  than  the  daily  toil  of  laborious  men  ? 
This  you  yourselves  see  cheerfully  undergone,  merely  for  the 
coDunon  gains  of  avarice,  by  millions,  who  do  not,  and  cannot, 
know,  that  those  gains  will  be  good  at  all.  To  every  sincere 
suppliant  all  things  work  together  for  good*  How  vast  the  differ- 
ence in  these  rewards ! 

Is  it  harder  than  profane  swearing  and  cursing  ?  In  them«  as 
io  prayer,  all  the  labour  which  exists,  exists  only  in  the  utter- 
ance of  words :  and  multitudes  in  these  evil  practices  expend 
much  more  time,  and  breath,  than  is  demanded  in  prayer.  All 
these,  also,  labour  in  vain,  and  spend  their  strength  for  nought. 
Nay,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  they  labour  only  to  be  poor,  and 
wretched^  and  miserable. 

But  is  it  hard  at  all  ?  Is  it  a  hard  condition,  for  the  attain* 
aeot  of  all  good,  to  ask  it ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  ask  it  of  the 
infinitely  blessed  and  bountiful  God  ? 

It  has  been,  and  undoubtedly  will  be  again,  objected  by  mul- 
titudes, some  of  them  probably  in  this  audience,  that  they  can- 
not pray.  Let  me  ask  those,  who  make  this  objection,  Have 
you  tried  ?  tried,  I  mean,  in  earnest  ?  You  will  be  obliged  to 
answer  in  the  negative.     You  have  never  seriously  attempted 
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to  perform  this  duty.  Wheiice  then  do  yoa  know,  that  you  can- 
not pray  ?  How  do  you  know,  that  God  will  not  willingly  do  foi* 
you  whatever  you  find  it  impossible,  or  difficult,  to  do  for  your^ 
selves  ?  He  is  infinitely  willing  to  give,  in  answer  to  your  pray- 
ers. Whence  have  you  learned,  that  he  is  not  equally  willing 
to  befriend  you  in  your  attempts  to  pray  f 

The  truth  is,  you  do  not  choose  to  make  such  attempts.  You 
have  wants  endlessly  numerous,  and  incalculably  important* 
They  might  be  supplied :  but  you  will  not  ask  Grod  to  supply 
them.  You  have  souls  of  infinite  value.  They  might  be  sav- 
ed :  but  you  will  not  ask  Ood  to  save  them.  You  are  sinners, 
and  expCHsed  to  perdition.  From  these  tremendous  evits  you 
might  be  delivered:  but  will  not  ask  God  to  deliver  you.  You 
are  made  candidates  for  Heaven ;  and  might  be  received  into 
that  glorious  world  of  everlasting  joy.  Rather  than  pray,  you 
choose  to  perish. 

All  blessings  are  opened  for  your  enjoyment.  The  condition 
on  which  you  may  obtain  them  all,  is  to  ask.  No  sacrifice,  ex- 
pense, or  loss,  is  demanded  of  you.  None  will  be  incurred. 
On  the  contrary,  praying  is  in  itself  unspeakable  gain,  and  solid 
pleasure;  higher,  more  rational,  more  unmingled  pleasure,  than 
you  ever  found,  or  ever  will  find,  in  sin.  The  condition,  there- 
fore, is  a  gainful  condition  of  a  reward  without  bounds,  and 
without  end.  What,  then,  is  your  conduct,  but  supreme  and 
unmingled  folly? 

Fools f  saith  Solomon^  despise  zoisdom  and  instruction,  and  hate 
knowledge.  This  wisdom,  of  supreme  import,  has  been  taught 
to  you  a  thousand  times.  Hitherto  you  have  despised  and  hated 
it.  The  evil  of  neglecting  prayer  has  been  often  urged  on 
you ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  urged  in  vain.  Hitherto  you  have 
deceived  yourselves  with  the  folly  of  believing,  that  Grod  will 
bless  you,  while  you  refuse  to  pray  to  him :  in  other  words,  that 
he  will  bless  you,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own  express 
declarations.  What  specimen  of  folly  can  be  greater !  That 
you  should  be  thus  deceived,  with  your  present  character,  is 
not  strange:  since  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  it  is  the  nature 
of  folly  to  be  deceitful.  That  you  should  think  yourselves  right 
in  these  views,  and  in  the  conduct  which  grows  out  of  them,  is 
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as  litde  strange :  for,  persons  of  this  character,  according  to  the 
same  diyioe  testimony,  usually  think  themsehet  rigki.  But  let 
me  remind  you  fixw  the  same  sacred  book,  that  Fools  die  for 
want  of  wisdom.  In  your  present  course,  you  are  in  the  road  to 
death.  For  want  of  wisdom,  only,  do  you  continue  in  it  a  single 
day.  Should  the  same  folly  be  prolonged ;  the  period  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  you  will  die  (or  ever* 
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SERMON  CXLIII. 


THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  PRAYER  CONSIDERED. 


Job  xxu  15. 

W/iat  is  the  Almighty^  that  we  should  serve  him  ;  and  what  profit 

shall  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him  ? 

The  five  first  subjects,  originally  proposed  as  themes  of  dis- 
course concerning  the  duty  of  prayer,  have  been  examined  at 
length  in  the  four  preceding  Sermons.  The  sixth,  viz.  06- 
jections  against  this  duty,  will  now  occupy  our  attention. 

In  the  Text,  a  general  objection  is  made  against  all  obedience 
to  God;  and  is  professedly  founded  on  his  character.  What  it 
the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  There  is  nothing  in 
the  character  of  God,  nor  in  our  relation  to  him,  which  requires 
our  obedience  to  his  will.  We  are  neither  obliged  by  any  duty, 
nor  drawn  by  any  interest,  to  his  service.  This  impious  senti* 
ment  is  exhibited  in  the  context  as  the  sentiment  of  abandoned 
men  only ;  and  is  plainly  of  a  nature  too  impious  to  be  utter^ 
by  any  other.  The  following  one,  proceeding  from  the  same 
mouth  also,  is  with  perfect  propriety  exhibited  to  us  as  resulting 
from  the  same  spirit.  Yet  there  are  multitudes,  who  are  far  from 
deserving  the  character  of  profligacy,  who  yet  say  concerning 
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God,  WktUprofil  tkall  we  have,  if  we  pray  to  him?  This  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  observed,  is  an  univereal  one.  What  profit  shall 
we  hawef  that  is,  we  shall  oot  be  profited  at  all,  either  in  our 
minds,  or  in  our  circumstances.  We  shall  not  be  profited  by 
the  proper  influence  of  prayer  on  ourselves,  nor  by  its  efficacy  in 
procuring  blessings  from  God»  All  objections  against  prayer 
may  be  justly  regarded,  as  being  summed  up  in  this  single  ques- 
tioo. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  expected,  that  on  this  occasion  every 
obfection*  which  an  irreligious  mind  can  devise  against  this 
duty,  will  be  taken  up,  and  refuted.  Several  such  objections 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  preceding  discourses.  Of  such  as 
remain,  I  shall  examine  those  only,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  some  real  weight  in  the  mind  of  a  sober  man.  These,  so 
&r  as  I  recollect  them,  respect  the 


htmtdabilityf 

KmmUdge^  and, 

fFiidamj  ^  Ood  ;  and, 

T%€  supposed  Famtjfj  and  Preswnption,  of  prayer. 

I  shall  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  are  commonly  united  in  the 
scheme  of  the  objector ;  and  may,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be 
here  considered  together.  If  God  be  a  changeable  being ;  al- 
though he  may  have  predetermined  all  things,  yet  he  may  be 
supposed  to  alter  his  plans  in  consequence  of  requests,  present- 
ed to  him  by  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  and  may,  therefore,  be 
nddretsed  as  a  changeable  being.  On  the  other  hand,  if  God 
be  immutable,  and  yet  have  formed  no  system  of  things  in 
his  own  mind ;  he  may,  perhaps,  constitute  "fiis  designs,  from 
time  to  time,  with  some  degree  of  conformity  to  their  supplica- 
tions. 

The  first  objection,  which  I  shall  mention,  and  which  is 
derived  from  these  sources,  is  usually  stated  in  terms  like  the 
following. 

**  Pirayer  is  fruidess,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Text,  unprofita- 
ble, becauae  all  things  are  determined  from  everlasting  by  an  im- 
mutable God,  and  will,  therefore,  take  place  according  to  his  dc- 
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tenntiiation.  Hence  our  pnyen,  nakiiig  no  altention  in  any 
thing,  must  be  an  idle»  periiaps  an  impioiis,  senrice :  idle,  be- 
cause they  can  eflfect  nothing;  ioqpiooi»  because  Chey  are  ex- 
pressions of  our  desires  for  blessings,  which  God  has  not  cboaett 
to  give.  If  God  has  determined  to  give  us  these  blessmgs ;  we 
shall  receive  them  without  prayer.  If  he  has  determined  not  to 
give  them,  we  shall  not  receive  them,  however  fervently  we 
may  pray.  So  far,  then,  as  we  pray  for  thbgs,  which  God  has 
determined  to  give,  our  prayers  are  useless.  So  for  as  we  pray 
for  those,  which  he  has  determined  not  to  give,  our  prayers  ar« 
directly  opposed  to  his  pleasure." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  state  this  objection  at  fidl.  length,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  present  it  with  all  the  force,  which  it  has,  or  can 
have,  in  the  mind  of  the  objector.  To  the  several  things,  con- 
tained in  it,  I  answer, 

1.  T%ere  cannot  possibly  be  any  impiety  inpraytr^  offered  ^  in 
the  manner^  stated  in  these  discourses* 

The  original  definition,  which  I  gave  of  prayer,  and  with  which 
all  the  subsequent  accounts  of  it  have  accorded,  is  that  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines :  TJuU  prayer  is  an  feting  tip 
of  our  desires  tq  God  for  things  agreeable  to  kis  will.  To  desire 
that,  and  that  only,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  cannot 
be  impious.  Evangelical  prayer  supposes  in  its  very  nature, 
that  wc  ask  either  for  those  things,  for  which  the  Scriptnres 
have  expressly  permitted  us  to  pray ;  or  for  those,  which  we 
professedly  submit  to  his  will  in  our  petitions.  In  this  con- 
duct, impiety  cannot  exist.  On  the  contrary,  no  human  being 
was  ever  the  subject  of  piety,  who  did  not  pursue  this  conduct. 

The  objection  is  now  reduced  to  a  single  article ;  viz.  7^ 
fruitlessness  of  prayer;  or  its  inefficacy  to  change  the  purposes 
of  God,  and  therefore  to  procure  blessings.     To  this  I  answer, 

2.  This  objection  lies^  with  exactly  the  same  force  j  against  tvery 
other  human  effort^  as  against  prayer. 

If  the  predetermination  and  immutability  of  God  render  it  im- 
proper for  men  to  pray,  because  their  prayers  cannot  change  his 
purposes ;  then  the  same  things  must  render  it  equally  improper 
for  men  to  plough,  sow,  reap,  or  make  any  other  effort  for  any 
end  whatever.    All  these,  without  the  divine  blessing,  will  be  in 
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nia  \  mnd  cm  bo  more  change  the  purpose  of  God,  than  prayer. 
Widi  jmit  the  same  propriety  and  force,  may  the  farmer  say,  "  It 
is  in  train  for  me  to  plough,  or  sow,  or  reap :  since,  if  God  has 
deienuDed  to  gire  me  a  crop,  I  shall  have  it  without  either  of 
tliese  efforts.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  determined  not  to  give 
me  a  <aop  \  I  shall  not  hare  it,  however  faithfully  I  may  labour. 
My  pkNf  hiag,  sowing,  and  reaping,  therefore,  must  be  all  idle, 
became  they  will  all  be  fruitless/' 

la  the  same  manner  may  the  Studeta  say,  '^  If  God  has  deter- 
mmed  that  I  should  possess  learning,  I  shall  possess  it  without 
itady :  but  if  he  has  determined  that  I  shall  not  possess  learning, 
I  ilnll  not  acquire  it,  although  I  study  with  ever  so  much  dili- 
gence.'* 

In  tlie  tame  manner,  may  every  man  say  concerning  his  exer- 
tions. 

This  reasoning,  were  we  governed  by  it,  would  plainly  put  an 
end  to  all  human  exertions  at  once:  and  we  should  neither 
ploogh,  nor  build,  nor  collect  food,  or  fuel ;  nor  teach,  nor  study, 
Dsr  make  any  other  attempt  to  promote  the  good,  either  of  our- 
sehres  or  others.  Conclusions,  so  evidently  false  as  these,  and 
so  firaught  with  necessary  mischief,  cannot  flow  from  sound  prin- 
ciples. Safely,  therefore,  may  we  pronounce  the  proofs,  by 
which  they  are  professedly  established,  to  be  hollow  and  de- 
oeicfal. 

S.  TTkert  is  a  radical,  and  gross y  error  in  this  objection;  viz. 
thai  God  has  predetermined  the  en  J,  and  not  the  means. 

This  opinion  is  equally  contradictory  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
common  sense.  St.  Paul,  a  little  before  his  shipwreck,  was  in- 
formed by  an  Angel,  that  God  had  given  him  all  them,  that  sailed 
wiih  him.  Tet  afterwards,  when  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee 
Old  of  the  ship  ;  when  they  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea  ;  Paul 
ffMto  ike  centurion^  and  the  soldiers,  except  these  abide  in  the  ship 
ye  cannot  be  saved.  Acts  xxvii.  22,  30,  31.  The  end,  here  de- 
termined, was  the  preservation  of  the  ship's  company.  The 
means,  indispensable  to  this  end,  were  the  continuance  of  the 
seamen  in  the  ship,  and  their  exertions  to  bring  it  to  land. 
These  were  predetermined  equally  with  the  end ;  and  were  ab- 

^utely  necessary  to  its  existence.     Equally  necessary  are 
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ploughing  and  sowing,  rain  and  sunshine,  to  the  existence  of  a 
crop ;  studying,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  .9nd  all  other 
efforts  of  men,  to  the  purposes,  which  theylactually  accomplish. 
All  these  are  equally  predetermined  with  the  ends  accomplished ; 
and  equally  parts  of  the  divine  system. 

Another  error  is  involved,  also,  in  the  same  objection ;  viz. 
that  God  bestows  blessings  upon  mankind,  which  are  not  given 
in  answer  to  prayer.  Of  such  a  determination  there  is  not,  and 
there  cannot  be,  any  evidence.  The  Scriptures  decisively  teach 
us,  that  the  only  condition  of  receiving  is  asking.  Prayer  therefim) 
as  means  to  the  end,  that  is,  the  reception  of  blessings,  is  itself  a 
part,  and  an  inseparable  part,  of  the  predetermined  plan  of  God. 
When  any  man  considers  how  useful  prayer  is  to  form  us  into  a 
fitness  for  the  reception  of  blessings ;  he  will  easily  discern  one 
great  and  solid  reason  of  this  divine  constitution  of  things. 

There  is  no  moral  subject,  concerning  which  mankind  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  more,  and  greater,  errors,  than  concerning 
this.  The  character  of  God,  with  respect  to  both  these  subjects, 
is  undoubtedly  far  removed,  in  many  particulars,  above  our  com- 
prehension. In  several  others,  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  a  sa- 
tisfactory illustration  to  a  sober  mind,  not  unwilling  to  be  satis- 
fied. Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that,  if  God  ever  was,  is,  or 
will  be,  the  subject  of  any  determinations,  he  must  have  formed 
them  from  eternity.  In  him  there  is  no  variableness^  neither  sha- 
dom  of  turning.  Of  course,  he  can  never  be  the  subject  of  any 
new  determinations.  He  can  have  no  new  ideas,  thoughts,  or 
views.  All  his  works  were  known  to  him  from  the  ^eginsiis^m 
This  is  certain  even  to  Reason ;  for  all  his  works  were  contriv- 
ed by  him,  and  therefore  were  unquestionably  known.  Hence,  no 
being,  and  no  event,  can  be  any  thing,  but  what  he  contrived, 
and  knew.  As  he  is  perfectly  the  same ;  as  the  being,  and  the 
event,  in  each  case  is,  also,  invariably  the  same,  as  when  ori- 
ginally contemplated  by  him ;  whatever  choice,  or  preference, 
he  originally  experienced,  must  for  ever  be  his  invariable  choice, 
or  preference.  If,  therefore,  he  did  not  originally  determine, 
choose,  or  prefer,  he  certainly  never  will. 

Further ;  The  existence  of  God  is  one  unvarying  present  ex- 
istence ;  and  his  duration  an  eternal  Now,  without  past»  or  fii- 
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tore ;  nearer  in  its  nature  to  one  indivisible  moment  of  our  cxist- 
CDce,  than  to  any  thing  else,  which  we  experience,  or  know.  He 
iiterallj  tiiAii6tl5  eternity^  or  fills  it  all  at  once ;  just  as  he  fills 
immensity  at  once,  and  not,  successively,  its  several  parts. 
When,  therefore,  we  say,  that  God  predetermined  all  things,  it 
B  as  true,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  that  he  determines  them 
after,  as  before,  their  existence.  In  strict  truth,  there  is  no  pro- 
per comparison  between  our  successive  being,  and  the  unchang- 
ing existence  of  God.  One  thing  only  is  present  to  us  at  any 
present  time.  Every  thing,  and  every  time,  is  absolutely  pre- 
sent to  God.  His  creation  and  providence,  together  with  all 
their  beings  and  events,  are  always  before  his  view,  as  a  pic- 
ture, containing  many  images,  is  present  before  ours^ 

Every  part  of  God's  predetermination  is  founded  on  exactly 
the  same  reasons  with  those,  on  which  the  same  determination 
would  be  founded,  if  all  beings  and  events  had  already  existed ; 
and  God,  in  possession  of  the  same  omniscience,  should  then  sur- 
vey them  with  a  perfect  discernment  of  their  natures  and  rela- 
tions, form  his  own  determinations  concerning  them,  and  pro- 
nounce, with  respect  to  every  one,  his  unerring  judgment.  Of 
course,  his  predeterminations  are  exactly  the  same  with  such 
determinations,  as  would  exist  in  his  mind,  after  every  thing  had 
taken  place ;  and  are  all  exactly  just,  and  right ;  such  as  perfect 
wisdom  and  goodness,  understanding  them  entirely,  would  dic- 
tate, and  approve. 

Nor  is  the  immutahility  of  God  at  all  more  liable  to  objec- 
tions. God  from  everlasting  was  exactly  what  all  beings  ought 
to  wish  him  to  be ;  possessed  of  every  excellence  in  an  infinite  de- 
gree, and  the  subject  of  no  imperfection  either  natural  or  moral. 
He  knows,  and  ever  knew,  all  things,  both  actual  and  possible. 
He  can  do  all  things ;  and  is  infinitely  disposed  to  do  every  thing, 
and  that  only,  which  is  absolutely  right  and  good.  Consequent- 
ly there  is  nothing,  there  never  has  been,  there  never  will  be, 
any  thing,  which,  considered  merely  as  a  work  of  God,  is  not 
exactly  right.  In  that  vast  kingdom,  which  fills  immensity  and 
eternity,  there  will  never  exist  a  single  being,  or  event,  which 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  could  wish  not  to  have  existed. 

Viho  can  rationally  desire  a  change  in  such  a  character  as 
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this  ?  What  would  the  change  be  ?  A  change  from  perfection 
to  imperfection;  from  knowledge  to  ignorance;  from  truth  to 
falsehood ;  from  justice  to  injustice ;  from  kindness  to  cruelty ; 
from  universal  excellence  to  universal  turpitude.  Perfection  can 
be  changed  into  nothing  but  imperfection.  The  immutability  of 
God  is  indispensable  to  the  glory  of  his  character ;  and  is  itself 
a  part  of  his  perfection :  for  no  mutable  being  can  be  perfect  in 
the  same  sense  with  one,  who  is  immutable.  Equally  is  it  the 
corner-stone,  on  which  the  universe  rests.  Were  this  support 
taken  away,  the  inmiense  fabric  would  tumble  into  ruin*  To 
his  creatures  there  would  be  neither  safety,  nor  hope :  but  im* 
mensity,  and  eternity  would  be  filled  with  suspense,  terror,  and 
anguish. 

Particularly,  there  would  not,  in  this  case,  be  the  least  founda- 
tion for  encouragement  in  prayer.  If  all  the  determinations  of 
God  were  not  settled  in  heaven ;  who  could  divine  what  new  de- 
cisions would  exist?  what  new  laws  ?  what  new  systems  of  admi- 
nistration ?  Prayer,  commanded  to-day,  might  be  forbidden  to- 
morrow. Prayer,  acceptable  to  him  to-day,  might  be  hateful  to 
him  to-morrow.  The  things,  for  which  we  now  ask  with  certain 
assurance  of  being  heard,  might  speedily  be  denied.  He,  who 
at  one  season  did  his  duty,  might,  at  another,  by  the  very  same 
conduct,  be  only  exposed  to  punishment.  Nothing  in  this  case, 
could  be  known  by  creatures  to  be  permanently  agreeable  to  his 
will,  and  finally  secure  of  a  reward.  The  government  of  the  uni- 
verse would  be  a  government  of  fickleness  and  caprice  ;  and  con- 
sequently more  or  less,  and  no  finite  being  can  conjecture  how 
far,  a  government  of  oppression  and  cruelty.  Think  what  would 
be  the  exertions  and  effects  of  Infinite  knowledge  and  power, 
wielding  the  sceptre  of  the  universe  under  the  control  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  disposition.  For  aught  that  can  be  foreseen,  the  time 
might  speedily,  as  well  as  easily,  arrive,  when  under  such  a  do- 
minion, this  vast  empire  might,  in  a  moment  of  change,  be  re- 
duced to  a  desert  of  ravage  and  ruin. 

As  things  are  actually  ordered  by  God,  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem is  established  on  immoveable  foundations.  Every  Intelligent 
creature  knows  therefore,  or  may  know,  on  what  he  is  absolutely 
to  depend.    If  he  is  obedient,  his  obedience  will  always  be  ac- 
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ceptable  to  his  Maker.  The  law,  once  established,  will  never 
be  changed.  Sooner  shall  Heaven  and  Earth  pass  away^  than  one 
joi^  or  dlikj  tf  U  shall  pass^  vniil  all  be  fulfilled.  Every  decla- 
ration of  God  is  true  :  every  promise  will  be  exactly  accom- 
pltfbed.  Whatever  sins,  or  backslidings,  the  children  of  God 
may  have  committed ;  his  promise  assures  them  of  everlasting 
Ufe.  Whatever  gross  guilt,  or  impious  rebellion,  a  Christian  may 
have  been  the  subject  of,  if  they  do  not  involve  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost«;  still,  if  he  exercises  repentance  towards  God, 
and  Aith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  be  received  in 
the  eod« 

Of  this  unchangeaUe  system,  one  great  and  glorious  part  is» 
that  every  humble,  faithful  prayer  shall  be  certainly  heard,  ac- 
cepted, and  answered.  Not  one  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  offer* 
ed  up  in  vain.  This  scheme  of  things  contains  every  possible 
encouragement  to  pray;  and  displays  the  absolute  necessity, 
as  well  as  the  superior  usefulness  and  efficacy,  of  prayer.  Any 
other  scheme  would  exceedingly  lessen,  or  entirely  destroy,  both 
the  encouragement,  and  the  usefulness,  of  prayer. 

So  far,  then,  are  the  predetermination  and  immutability  of  God 
fixND  preventing  and  discouraging  prayer,  that  they  hold  out  infi- 
nitely more  and  greater  inducements  to  this  duty,  than  can  be 
fdmished  in  any  other  manner. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  and  the  more  particularly,  upon  this 
objection,  because  I  consider  it  as  the  fundamental  one ;  and  be- 
cause 1  believe  it  to  be,  in  some  minds,  regarded  as  possessing 
real  weight,  and  attended  by  real  difficulties. 

3.  /l  is  also  objected^  thai  it  is  useless^  and  imperfmeyi/,  to  de- 
dart  mar  wants  to  an  omniscient  Beir^j  because  he  knows  them  al- 

reaJ^. 

That  God  knows  all  our  wants,  that  he  knows  them  more  per- 
fectly than  ourselves,  and  that  he  thus  knew  them  froQd  eternity, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  universally  admitted  here.  This  know- 
ledge must  be  attributed  to  God  by  every  man,  who  believes  the 
Scriptures,  or  considers  him  as  the  Author  of  all  things.  To 
give  him,  therefore,  any  information  concerning  ourselves,  with 
a  supposition  that  he  needs  thus  to  be  informed,  can  never  be  th^ 
Vol.  V.  9 
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intention  oi  a  Christian  suppliant ;  nor  any  part  of  a  Christian 
prayer. 

The  true  end  of  reciting  our  wants  before  God  is,  doubtless, 
far  distant  from  any  thing,  that  is  eren  glanced  at  in  the  objec- 
tion. Unquestionably  it  is' the  same  end  with  that,  which  we 
propose  in  confessing  our  sins ;  viz.  the  production  of  proper 
views  in  our  own  minds.  It  is  to  awaken  in  ourselves  a  strong 
sense  of  our  feebleness,  our  guilt,  our  dependence  on  God  for  all 
good,  and  our  indebtedness  to  him  for  every  blessing  which  we 
receive.  By  such  views,  deeply  impressed,  we  are  more  happily 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  blessings,  than  we  otherwise  can 
be.  We  are  rendered  humble  ;  submissive ;  affected  with  the 
greatness  of  our  necessities,  the  importance  of  those  supplies, 
which  we  ask,  and  the  glory  of  that  goodness,  by  which  such 
wants  of  such  beings  are  supplied.  This  state  of  mind  is  the 
happiest  of  all  dispositions  for  the  reception  of  mercies ;  and  is 
inwrought  efiectually  in  us,  only  by  prayer.  Unless  man,  there- 
fore, has  an  interest  in  not  acquiring  this  disposition,  the  objec- 
tion is  groundless. 

3.  It  is  further  objected^  that^  as  God  is  infinitely  wise  and  good^ 
whether  we  consider  him  as  having  predetermined  all  things^  or  not, 
his  vnsdom  and  goodness  will  prompt  him  to  give  tit  whatever  is 
proper  to  be  given,  and  to  withhold  whatever  is  not,  equally  with, 
and  without,  our  prayers.  Our  prayers,  therefore,  must  at  the 
best  be  useless.  '*  We  cannot,"  says  the  objector,  "  prevent, 
change,  or  influence,  the  dictates  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness by  our  prayers.  If  we  could  ;  it  would  be  wrong,  and  un- 
desirable ;  and  ought  plainly  neither  to  be  done,  nor  wished." 

AH  this  is  readily  admitted :  and,  were  the  design,  or  the  na- 
ture, of  prayer  such,  as  is  here  supposed,  the  impropriety  of 
praying  would,  I  presume,  be  also  admitted.  Certainly,  it  could 
never  be  a  proper  design,  in  any  creature,  to  attempt  a  change  in 
the  dictates  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 

But  it  may  be  very  proper  for  infinite  wisdom  to  bestow  on  a 
humble  suppliant  that,  which  it  would  very  properly  withhold 
from  him,  who  refuses  to  pray.  The  question  is  not,  here,  con- 
cerning what  infinite  wisdom  will,  or  will  not,  give ;  but  concern- 
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iflg  the  pcfsonSi  to  whom  it  will  give.  Infinite  wisdom  may 
bestow  all  its  fiivours  on  those,  who  are  willing  to  ask  for  them ; 
and  not  on  those,  who  are  unwilling :  on  those,  who  feel  their 
dependence  upon  itself ;  not  on  those,  who  say  in  their  conduct, 
mai  i$  iha  Abmghiy^  that  ««  should  serve  him  ?  and  what  profit 
shall  w€  havtj  if  we  pray  unto  him  ?  on  those,  who  cheerfully, 
and  implicitly,  subject  themselves  to  its  dictates  ;  not  on  those, 
who  speculate  ingeniously  concerning  them* 

Finally ;  Infinite  wisdom  may  with  propriety  communicate  its 
blessings  to  those,  who  by  such  means,  as  are  in  their  power,  be- 
come prepared  to  receive  them  with  a  spirit  of  gratitude,  rever- 
ence, and  obedience;  and  may  with  equal  propriety  withhold 
them,  at  the  same  time,  from  such,  as  are  too  proud,  too  indolent, 
loo  indiflfeient,  or  too  woridly-minded,  to  regard  them  with  serious 
attention,  or  to  receive  them  with  a  grateful  or  reverential  spirit. 
Until  all  thb  can  be  disproved,  the  objection  will  stand  for  no- 
diing.  But  this  can  never  be  disproved.  Reason  declares  it  all 
as  her  own  decision ;  and  Revelation  places  it  beyond  a  cavil, 
or  a  dodbt.  In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught  expressly,  that  such 
is  the  real  system  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  that 
blessings  actually  descend  only  as  answers  to  prayer. 

4.  //  is  further  objected^  that  to  suppose  our  prayers  sufficiently 
^^cadouM  to  procure  blessings  for  ourselves^  arid  especially  for 
tahcrs,  indicates  xanity  and  presumption. 

If  we  thought  our  prayers  sufficiently  meritorious,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  to  deserve  such  blessings,  as  are  bestowed  either  on  our- 
selves, or  on  others ;  there  would  be  some  ground  for  this  ob- 
jection. But  when  we  pray,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  will, 
it  is  obviously  unfounded.  There  can  be  neither  presumption, 
nor  vanity,  in  believing,  that  God  is  pleased  with  obedience, 
and  that  he  will  bless  those  who  obey.  God  has  commanded 
all  men  to  pray  to  him.  There  is  no  presumption  in  believing 
this  precept.  He  has  declared,  that  faithful  prayer  is  pleasing  to 
him.  There  is  no  presumption  in  believing  his  declaration.  He 
has  promised  to  bless  those,  who  thus  pray.  Without  presump- 
tion we  may  rely  on  his  promise. 

He  has  conmianded  us  to  pray  for  all  men  ;  and  has  promised 
to  answer  such  prayers,  when  faithfully  presented.    In  the  Scrip- 
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lures  he  has  recorded  numerous  instances,  in  which  he  has  actu- 
ally answered  such  prayers  by  giving  blessings  to  those,  for 
whom  they  were  asked.  To  obey  this  command,  to  confide  in 
this  promise,  and  to  receive  this  testimony,  is  neither  vain,  nor 
presumptuous.  The  contrary  conduct  is  chargeable  with  this 
criminality :  for  the  objector  supposes,  that  God  will  give  him 
blessings  in  a  way,  directly  opposed  to  that,  in  which  alone  he 
has  encouraged  men  to  expect  them. 

But  further,  does  not  God  make  one  man  the  instrument  of 
blessmgs  to  another;  to  many ;  to  thousands  ;  to  millions ;  and 
that  in  an  immense  variety  of  ways  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that 
the  heart,  the  desires,  the  supplications,  of  a  good  man  may  not 
be  the  means  of  such  blessings,  as  truly,  as  properly,  and  as 
often,  as  his  voice,  or  his  hands!  All  these  blessings  come 
from  God.  Will  not  he,  who  sMth  not  as  man  attth^  fnA  lookeih 
on  the  heartj  as  willingly  regard  the  virtuous  eflTorts,  of  which  he 
is  there  a  witness,  as  those  of  the  hands,  or  the  tongue  ?  How 
few  blessings  do  we  enjoy,  in  which  others  have  not  been  more 
or  less  instrumental !  For  our  daily  food  and  raiment,  nay,  for 
-our  very  being,  we  are  indebted  to  those,  who  have  lived  in 
every  age  of  time.  In  the  same  manner  we  are  now  reaping  the 
benefits,  flowing  from  the  prayers  of  good  men  in  all  past  ages. 
The  salvation  of  every  Christian  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  Christ.  John  xvii.  21,  23. 

These  are  all  the  material  objections,  usually  made  against 
prayer,  as  a  duty  of  man :  I  mean,  all  which  are  customarily  ex* 
hibited,  as  material,  by  the  objectors  themselves.  If  the  obser* 
vations,  which  have  here  been  made  in  answer  to  them,  have 
the  same  weight  in  the  minds  of  others,  as  in  my  own ;  it  will  be 
seen,  that  they  have  no  solid  basis.  Notwithstanding  the  spe* 
ciousness,  which  in  the  eyes  of  some  individuals  they  have  seem-* 
cd  to  wear,  the  encouragements  to  this  duty,  mentioned  in  these 
discourses,  stand  altogether  Qnassailed,  and  possessed  of  their 
whole  strength.  The  objectors  have  conceived  erroneously 
both  of  the  nature,  and  design,  of  prayer;  and  misapprehended 
the  proper  influence  of  the  several  things,  from  which  they  de* 
rive  their  suppbsed  difficulties. 

Let  every  one  of  my  audience,  then,  go  fearlessly,  and  con* 
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Handy,  to  tke  duty  of  prtyer ;  and  be  perfectly  assured,  that,  if 
he  prays  fiJthfuUy,  he  wOl  not  pray  in  vain.  Let  him  remem- 
ber, tbatpnyer  is  a  duty,  instituted  by  God ;  that  he  cannot  but 
boDOtf  Us  oiVQ  institulion ;  and  that  he  cannot  but  be  pleased 
wUh  thoae,  by  wboQ  it  is  obeyed.  To  pray  is  to  obey  God ; 
to  pleaae  Mm ;  to  honour  him.  Those,  who  hmmtr  ktm^  he  will 
hommtt;  mkile  thostf  who  despise  him,  shall  be  lighily  esteemed. 
He  has  aet  before  you  erery  motive  to  induce  you  to  perform 
diis  duty :  commands ;  examples,  particularly  that  of  Christ ; 
praBisea  ;  instances  of  the  actual  and  wonderful  efficacy  of  pray- 
er; ud  the  clearest  testimonies  of  his  own  approbation.  At 
the  same  time,  while  he  has  taught  you,  that  no  blessing  is  given 
hot  in  answer  to  prayer,  he  has  assured  you  also,  that  all  good, 
temporal  and  eternal,  descends  as  its  proper  answer  from  Hea- 
ven. Nodiing  has  he  left  untried  to  persuade  you  to  this 
duty. 

With  his  good  pleasure,  all  your  own  interests  conspire  in 
urging  yon  to  pray.  Prayer  will  make  you  daily  better,  wiser, 
and  lovelier  in  his  sight,  by  cherishing  in  you  those  views  and 
emotions,  which  constitute  the  character  of  a  good  man.  It  will 
soothe  every  tumult  of  your  bosoms ;  allay  your  fears ;  comfort 
your  sorrows ;  invigorate  your  hopes  ;  give  you  peace  in  hand, 
and  anticipate  glory  to  come.  It  will  restrain  you  from  sin ; 
strengthen  you  against  temptation ;  recal  you  from  wandering ; 
give  life  and  serenity  to  ^our  consciences ;  furnish  you  with 
clearer  views  concerning  your  duty  ;  alarm  you  concerning  your 
danger ;  and  inspire  you  with  ardour,  confidence,  and  delight, 
in  the  Christian  course. 

In  prayer,  God  will  meet  you,  and  commune  with  you  face  to 
iace,  as  a  man  with  his  friend.  He  will  lift  t^on  you  the  light  of 
his  reconciled  countenance;  will  put  joy  and  gladness  in  your 
hemU;  and  will  awaken  in  you  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and  the 
toiee  of  melody.  When  you  pass  through  the  waters ,  he  will  be  with 
you  ;  and  through  the  rivers j  they  shall  not  overflow  you  ;  when 
yom  walk  through  thefire^  you  shall  not  be  burned^  neither  shall  the 
fasne  Imdle  on  you :  for  he  is  the  Lord^  your  God,  the  Holy  One  of 
hmtL  your  Saviour.    In  an  acceptable  time  he  will  hear  you^  and 
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in  a  day  of  salvation  mil  he  help  you.  The  mountaint  toillj  indeed, 
depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed  ;  but,  if  you  seek  him  faithfully, 
his  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  you,  nor  his  covenant  of  peace 
be  removed*  Seek,  then,  the  Lord,  while  he  may  be  found:  Call 
ye  upon  him,  while  he  is  near.  When  you  call,  he  will  an- 
swer ;  and  whenyou  cry  unto  him,  he  will  say,  Here  I  am. 


SERMON  CXLIV. 
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Matthew  vi.  9 — 13. 

AfUr  this  mamufy  therefore^  pray  ye.  Our  Father,  which  art  m 
keanen  ;  Hallowed  he  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  came.  J%y  will 
he  done  m  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
hread.  And  forgive  us  our  dehts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  htU  deliver  us  from  evil.  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  ^  for  ever. 
Jnnen* 

Iff  Che  preceding  discourse  I  finished  the  observations,  which  I 
tboaght  it  necessary  to  make  concerning  the  Nature^  and  Sea- 
9snsj  of  Prayer  ;  the  Obligations  to  pray  ;  the  Usefulness  of  pray ' 
er;  the  Encouragements  to  it ;  and  the  Objections  against  it. 

The  next  subject,  which  claims  our  attention  in  a  system  of 
Theology,  is  Forms  of  Prayer. 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  text,  our  Saviour  directs  us  to  pray 
sfiet  the  manner,  begun  in  that  verse,  and  continued  through  those 
which  follow.  There  are  two  modes,  in  which  this  direction  may 
be  understood.  The  first  is,  that  this  is  a  form  of  prayer,  pre- 
to  us;  a  form,  which,  therefore^  we  are  required  to  use. 
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when  we  approach  to  Ood  in  this  solemn  service*  Hence  it  has 
beea  considered  as  a  strong  proof,  that  we  are  required  to  use  a 
form  of  prayer,  at  least  in  the  public  worship  of  God ;  if  not  in 
that  which  is  private.  Even  the  candid  and  enlightened  Pal^ 
says,  <<  The  Lord's  prayer  is  a  precedent,  as  well  as  a  pattern, 
for  forms  of  prayer.  Our  Lord  appears,  if  not  to  have  pre- 
scribed,  at  least  to  have  authorised,  the  use  of  fixed  forms,  when 
he  complied  with  the  request  of  a  disciple,  who  said  unto  him. 
Lord  teach  us  to  pray y  as  John  also  taught  his  disdples."^^  Luke 
xi.  1. 

The  other  mode  of  construing  this  direction  is  this.  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  taught,  here,  those  subjects  of  prayer^  which  on  all 
occasions  are  its  proper  subjects  ;  the  Spirit^  with  which  we  are  to 
pray^  and  the  simplicity  of  Style  and  Manner^  with  which  our 
thoughts  are  to  be  clothed^  when  we  are  employed  in  this  duty. 

That  our  Saviour  is  not,  here,  to  be  considered  as  prescribing 
a  form  of  prayer  to  his  followers,  seems  not  improbable  from  a 
comparison  of  the  text  with  the  context.  In  the  context  he  di- 
rects us  not  to  do  our  alms  before  men,  but  in  secret ;  when  wepray^ 
to  enter  into  our  closets  ;  when  we  fast,  not  to  be  of  a  sad  counU* 
nsmce,  that  we  may  not  appear  unto  men  to  fast ;  and  not  to  lay  ly 
for  ourselves  treasures  upon  earth.  None  of  these  passages  if,  I 
apprehend,  to  be  understood  in  the  absolute,  or  literal,  sense. 
We  may  give  alms  before  others.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  bread  to 
a  starving  man  in  the  sight  of  our  families.  Nay,  it  is  often  our 
duty  to  contribute  publicly  to  public  charities.  We  are  warmnt- 
ed,  and  required,  to  pray,  and  to  fost,  before  others ;  and  com*, 
manded  to  provide  for  our  own^  especially  for  those  of  our  mm 
households.  As  none  of  these  assertions  will  be  disputed ;  they 
demand  no  proof.  I  shall  only  observe  therefore,  that  the  object 
of  our  Saviour  in  these  precepts,  was  to  forbid  ostentation,  and 
oovetousness ;  and  to  establish  a  sincere,  humble,  selAdeaying 
temper  in  our  minds. 

As  these  directions,  which  are  unambiguously  expressed,  are 
evidently  not  to  be  construed  in  the  literal  sense ;  there  is  no 
bmall  reason,  from  analogy,  to  believe,  that  the  direction  in  the 
text,  which  is  plainly  ambiguous,  and  indefinite,  ought  also  noC 
be  construed  in  this  manner.     There  is,  to  say  the  leasts  as  fittle 
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reason  to  anppose,  that  our  Saviour  has  here  directed  us  to  use 
this  form  of  (irayer,  as  that  he  has  required  us  to  do  alms, 
pray,  and  fiisc,  only  in  secret ;  and  not  to  lay  up  property  for  the 
czifeacies  of  a  future  day. 

This  presumption  is,  I  think,  changed  into  a  certainty  by  the 
following  arguments. 

1*  According  to  ihii  scheme^  we  are  required  always  to  use  this 
form^  and  no  other. 

The  words,  A/ier  this  manntr  pray  ye,  if  understood  literally, 
plaialy  require,  that  we  always  pray  in  this  manner ;  and  there- 
fore, in  no  other.  If  they  require  us  to  use  this  form  ;  they  re- 
quire OS  always  to  use  it.  But  this  will  not  be  admitted  by  those, 
who  hold  the  opinion,  against  which  I  contend. 

9.  When  our  Saviour  gives  directions  to  hit  disomies ^  at  another 
tisne^  to  fray  after  this  numner  ;  he  uses  several  variations  from  the 
form,  which  is  here  given* 

In  Luke  zi.  3,  &c.  our  Saviour  recites,  in  substance,  the  form 
of  prayer,  which  is  contained  in  the  text ;  and  adopts  no  less 
than  fen  variations.  These,  He,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day,  and  for  ever,  adopted  unquestionably  with  design.  Of  this 
design,  it  was  not  improbably  a  part  to  teach  us,  that  mere  words 
are  matters  of  such  indifference,  as  at  any  time  to  be  altered,  with 
propriety,  in  whatever  manner  the  occasion  may  require. 

One  of  the  variations,  used  by  our  Saviour  in  this  place,  is 
the  omission  of  the  doxology.  I  am  aware,  that  this  is  also 
omitted  by  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  in  the  text. 
But  the  authority  for  the  admission  of  it  is  such,  as  to  have  de- 
termined in  its  favour  almost  all  critics,  and  given  it  a  place,  so 
fcr  as  I  know,  in  almost  every  Bible.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  genuine  part  of  this  prayer  of  our  Saviour.  This 
shows,  that  the  substance  even  of  this  prayer  may  without  impro- 
priety be  varied,  in  one  part,  or  another ;  as  the  particular  occa- 
sion may  demand,  or  allow. 

3.  7%e  petitions,  here  recited,  are  not  presented  in  the  Name  of 
Giritt. 

But  our  Saviour  says,  John  xvi.  23,  24,  36,  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  whatever  ye  shall  ask  the  Fhther  m  mf  name,  he  will 
give  it  you.    Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name.    Ask, 

Vol.  V.  9 
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andjf$  ihall  rtctive^  that  your  joy  may  be  full*  At  that  dgy  ye 
shall  o$k  in  my  name.  St.  Paul  also,  in  Col.  iii.  17,  says,  What" 
soever  ye  do  in  wordy  or  deedj  do  all  m  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je$ut, 
givi$^  thanks  to  Godj  even  the  Father,  by  him*  This  prayer, 
tbiarefore,  is  defective  in  one  particular,  which  Christ  and  St. 
Paul  have,  in  these  passages,  made  essential  to  the  acceptable- 
ness  of  our  prayers. 

4.  Christ  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  used  this  prayer. 
We  have  several  prayers  of  Christ  recorded.    All  of  these 

are  such,  as  plainly  arose  out  of  the  occasion,  on  which  they 
were  offered  up.  They  were  in  the  strictest  sense,  exten^pora^ 
iMottf ;  the  mere  effusions  of  his  heart  concerning  the  siAjects, 
by  which  they  were  prompted.  So  far,  then,  as  the  example  of 
Christ  may  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  thb  question,  it  is  un£i- 
vourable  to  the  supposition,  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  this 
fofta ;  and  fiavourable  to  the  juse  of  eztemporaneoos  prayer. 

5.  The  Apostles  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  %aed  ihie  prayer. 
There  are  many  prayers  of  the  Aposdes  recorded.    All  these 

were  extemporaneous^  like  those  of  Christ,  and  the  Prophets  who 
went  before  him ;  and  sprang  out  of  the  occasion.  If  it  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Apostles  are  here  an  example  to  tit;  it  will 
follow,  that  our  own  prayers  may,  to  say  the  least,  be  with  the 
strictest  propriety,  extemporaneous ;  and  grow  .out  of  that  state 
of  facts,  by  which  we  have  been  induced  to  pray.  A  full  proof, 
also,  is  furnished  here,  that  the  Apostles  did  not  consider  this 
form  as  obligatory  on  themselves. 

6.  nUs  prayer  contains  no  egressions  of  thanksgiving. 

St.  Paul,  in  Phil.  iv.  6,  says.  Be  cartful  for  nothing }  bui  in 
every  things  by  prayer  and  nf^i/tcalion,  with  thanksgiving,  let 
your  requests  be  made  known  unio  God.  A  similar  injunction  is 
recorded  1  Tim.  ii.  1.  From  both  these  it  is  evident,  that  Si. 
Paul  considered  thanksgiving  as  universally,  and  essentially,  a 
part  of  prayer.  Had  he  considered  this  form  as  obligatory,  on 
himself,  or  upon  Christians  in  general ;  or  had  Christians  in  ge- 
neral so  considered  the  subject  at  that  time  ;  he  must,  I  think, 
have  added  a  form  of  thanksgiving,  as  a  supplement  to  this 
prayer ;  and  not  left  them  to  express  their  thanksgivings  extem- 
poraneously in  their  own  words.    There  is  no  perceptible  rea* 
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son,  why  CSkristians  should  utter  thanksgivings  extemporaneous- 
ly, in  words  of  their  own,  rather  than  adorations,  petitions,  or 
confessioas  for  sin.  If  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  thought  proper 
to  prescribe  a  form  to  us,  in  which  we  were  required  to  present 
oar  petitions;  it  is  reasonably  believed,  that  he  would  also 
prescribe  to  us  a  fonn,  in  which  the  other  parts,  also,  of  this 
devotion  were  to  be  uttered. 

7.  Sim  Paul  r€f%a%$  thii  nqippoBiiionj  when  he  requires  us  To  pray 
alwmfswiik  allfrm/er.  Eph.  vi.  18. 

From  the  prayers,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  ancient 
Saints,  of  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  we  know,  that  there  is  much 
pntyer,  which,  unless  by  very  distant  implication,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  contained  in  this  form.  In  the  sentence,  which  contains 
this  precept  of  St.  Paul,  he  directs  the  Eph^tians  to  pray,  that 
UtUranet  might  be  given  unto  him;  and  that  he  might  open  his 
mouth  boldlgj  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel.  It  will 
hardly  be  pretended,  that  this  request  is  clearly  contained  in  the 
LokPs  Prayer.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
other  prajfers,  found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  truth  plainly  is, 
that  the  prayers,  contained  in  this  Sacred  Book,  almost  univer- 
sally sjvang  from  particular  occasions ;  are  exactly  such,  as 
suited  those  occasions,  the  natural  effusions  of  the  heart,  con- 
templating their  nature,  and  feeling  their  importance.  This  fact  ef- 
fectually teaches  us  what  it  is  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer :  viz. 
what  I  formerly  explained  it  to  be  ;  Ti  pray^  on  every  proper  oc* 
coficm,  with  prayer  suited  to  that  occasion.  But  this  cannot  be 
accomplished,  unless  we  pray,  often  at  least,  without  a  form,  and 
in  the  extemporaneous  manner. 

These  arguments,  if  I  mistake  not,  prove,  that  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  not  prescribed  to  Christians  as  a  form,  which  they 
were  intended,  or  required,  to  adopt.  That  it  may  be  used,  both 
lawfully  and  profitably,  at  various  times,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  that  it  may  be  very  often  thus  used  ;  I  entertain  not  a 
single  doubt.  '~ 

The  question  concerning  forms  of  prayer  is  now  become  a 
question  of  mere  expediency*  If  the  Lordfs  prayer  is  not  enjoin- 
ed upon  us ;  it  is  certain,  that  no  other  form  of  prayer  can  lay  the 
least  claim  to  such  an  injunction. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  various  sects  of  Christians  are  attached  to 
forms  of  prayer  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  sometimes 
even  in  private  worship.  Such  forms  are  prescribed  by  them  as 
directories  of  public  worship :  and  all  those,  who  belong  to  their- 
communion,  are  required  to  worship  in  this  manner*  Every 
objection  to  extemporaneous  prayer  is  considered,  and  I  think 
justly,  by  these  Christians  as  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  a 
Liturgy ;  and  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  and  without  any 
discrimination,  be  blended  with  the  positive  arguments  in  favour 
of  worshipping  by  a  form*  I  shall,  therefore,  blend  Ihem  in  the 
following  examination.  These  arguments  I  consider  as  collected 
by  Dr.  Paley^  so  far  as  they  have  any  force.  I  shall,  tbefefofe^ 
follow  this  respectable  Writer  in  this  discussion* 

In  behalf  of  forms  of  prayer,  as  directories  of  public  jworskip^ 
it  is  pleaded, 

1.  JTuit  the  me  of  Ihem  prevents  the  we  of  impntper  pm^en^ 
such  particularly  as  are  ahsurd^  extravagant^  or  tmjnout. 

'<  These,''  says  Dr.  Paley,  ^^  in  an  order  of  men,  so  numerovt 
as  the  Sacerdotal,  the  folly  and  enthusiasm  of  many  must  always 
be  in  danger  of  producing,  where  the  conduct  of  the  public  wot- 
ship  is  entrusted  without  restraint,  or  assistance,  to  the  discretioo, 
and  abilities  of  the  officiating  minister.'' 

To  the  argument,  here  alleged,  I  reply,  That  this  complaint 
has  been  originated  by  those,  who  have  used  Liturgies ;  aiid  not 
by  those,  who  have  worshipped  with  extemporaneous  prayer. 
Yet  these  persons  arc  incomparably  more  interested  to  com- 
plain ;  because,  if  the  evil  exists,  they,  and  they  only,  suffisr  by 
it.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  also  the  only  proper  judges,  as 
being  the  only  persons,  who  have  sufficient  experience  of  this  evii» 
or  the  want  of  a  Liturgy,  to  enable  them  to  judge.  The  allegatioa 
was  invented,  therefore,  to  justify  the  use  of  a  Liturgy,  already 
adopted  ;  and  not  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  wor* 
shipping  by  a  Liturgy;  and  as  a  truth,  forced  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  men  by  the  existence  of  the  evil,  which  in  this  case  it, 
would  be  intended  lo  remedy. 

Facts  are  often  discordant  with  theories;  and  often  refute 
them.  Such,  I  apprehend,  is  the  truth  in  the  present  case*  In 
the  vast  multitude  of  Christian  congregations,  who,  in  Switztr- 
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iuul,  proi€9§mU  /Vtmcf,  Oermamfj  Ireland^  and  America;  in  Hoi- 
hmJL,  Eitgkmd,  and  Scotland  ;  worship  without  a  form,  no  mate- 
rial difliciilty  of  this  nature  has  ever  been  perceived.  Within 
die  naoy  millions  of  mankind,  who  for  Centuries  have  worship- 
ped in  this  manner,  there  has  certainly  been  a  sufficient  number 
of  enlightened  men,  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  a  suffi- 
cient Turiety  of  character  and  circumstances,  to  have  pre- 
sented, and  to  have  felt,  this  evil,  if  it  has  actually  existed, 
in  every  manner,  and  degree,  in  which  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
isting. Yet  no  complaint  has  ever  prevailed,  to  any  extent, 
in  any  protestant  age,  or  country,  among  those,  who  have 
vonhipped  without  forms  of  prayer.  It  will  not  be  pretend- 
ed, that,  among  these  persons,  Religion,  in  the  proper  sense^ 
hai  not  had  as  extensive  and  happy  influence,  as  it  has  had,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  among  any  of  the  human  race* 

That  there  have  been  solitary  instances  of  this  nature,  I  readi- 
ly admit.  But  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  fur- 
nish gnrand  for  this  allegation,  cannot  be  seriously  maintained, 
for  a  moment,  by  any  man,  who  considers  this  fiact  with  candour 
or  even  with  sober  attention. 

I  speak  not,  here,  of  the  performances  of  ignorant  men^  who 
thrust  themselves  into  the  desk  without  right,  propriety,  or  even 
decency ;  nor  of  those,  who,  without  any  appearance  of  piety, 
are  admitted  into  the  Church,  merely  because  they  are,  (in  the 
language  of  Dr.  Paity^)  <<  descendents  of  large  families,^^  and 
for  the  porpose  of  furnishing  them  with  easy  means  of  subsist- 
ence :  men  who,  as  this  Writer  says,  are  ^'  no  farther  Ministers 
of  Religion,  than  as  a  cockade  makes  a  soldier.'^  From  the 
foimer  of  these  classes,  extravagant  addresses  to  God ;  from  the 
latter,  such  as  are  impious ;  and  from  both,  such  as  are  absurd ; 
may  indeed  be  expected.  But  the  existence  of  such  persons  in 
the  desk,  although  an  indelible  reproach  to  those,  who  are  bound 
to  laig  hands  suddenly  on  no  man^  and  to  all,  who  voluntarily 
attend  the  ministry  of  these  persons,  infers  no  objection  against 
extemporaneous  prayer.  Among  the  men,  who  are  educated, 
and  morally  qualified,  for  the  ministry,  too  few  will  always  be 
found  guilty  of  this  conduct  to  furnish  any  serious  argument  in 
iavour  of  a  Liturgy.    While  among  so  many,  and  so  discreet. 
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Christians,  who,  through  many  ages,  and  in  many  coanCries,  have 
worshipped  in  this  manner,  no  diflSicuky  of  this  kind  has  ever 
been  seriously  felt ;  the  objection  is  plainly  imaginary. 

Prayer  is,  of  all  kinds  of  discourse,  that,  which  least  demands 
elegance  of  style.  Every  professed  ornament  it  rejects  witk 
disdain.  The  simplest,  plainest,  and  least  artificial  manner  of 
uttering  his  thoughts,  alone  becomes  the  character  of  a  suppliant^ 
or  the  occasion  and  design  of  his  supplication.  He,  who  fedt 
inclined  to  pray,  will  loathe  all  critical  phraseology  in  his  pray* 
ers.  Decency,  every  where  demanded,  is  indispensable  in  the 
worship  of  God :  but,  beyond  this,  nothing  is  necessary  in  our 
prayers,  beside  humility,  faithfulness,  and  fervour.  But  decen- 
cy is  easily  attainable  by  men  of  moderate  talents,  without  the 
aid  of  a  superior  education.  Plain  men,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  both  in  private  and  public  religious  assemblies,  pray  with 
much  propriety,  and  with  no  small  edification  to  their  fellow- 
christians.  He,  who  has  universally  made  prayer  a  prime  duty 
of  man,  has  qualified  man  for  the  performance  of  this  duty ; 
and,  as  I  apprehend,  much  more  happily  than  this  objection  sup- 
poses. 

3.  It  is  Objected  also^  that  extemporanetms  prayer  mu$t  be  at" 
tended  with  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

The  ignorance  of  each  petition  before  it  is  heard  ;  the  want 
of  time  to  join  in  it  after  it  is  heard  ;  the  necessary  suspension 
of  devotion  until  it  is  concluded  ;  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
what  succeeds ;  the  detention  of  the  mind  from  its  proper  busi- 
ness by  the  very  novelty,  with  which  it  is  gratified ;  form,  to- 
gether, the  sources  of  this  confusion ;  and  furnish,  in  the  view 
of  Dr.  Paley,  a  fundamental  objection  against  extemporary  pray- 
er, even  where  the  minister's  office  is  discharged  with  every  pos- 
sible advantage,  and  accomplishment.  Concerning  this  objection, 
I  observe. 

First,  7%a(  it  attaches  a  gross^  and  fundamental,  impropriehf  It 
the  prayers  of  inspired  men^  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  prayer  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  was,  I 
think,  unquestionably  intended  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  devoticm 
in  the  great  assembly,  before  which  it  was  uttered ;  and  to  be- 
come the  vehicle  of  their  own  supplications.     But  this  design 
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was  impracticable  on  thai  oeeatum,  and  with  respect  to  thai  as- 
ttmbljfj  as  truly,  and  as  extensively,  as  with  respect  to  any  mo- 
dem eengregaiion  of  Christians.  There  are  many  instances, 
also,  in  which  the  Apostles,  and  their  fellow-christians,  assem- 
bled fir  pnixer.  The  prayers,  actually  uttered  on  these  occa- 
sions, were,  I  think,  with  a  degree  of  probability  next  to  certain* 
ty,  eKtemporary.  The  persons,  who  heard  them,  could  no 
better  idl  the  import  of  each  petition,  before  they  heard  it, 
than  Biodem  Christian  assemblies.  Their  devotion  was  as  much 
snspeaded,  until  a  petition  was  concluded.  They  were  as  much 
held  in  continual  expectation  ;  were  detained  as  much  from  their 
prop^  business  of  joining  in  prayer ;  and  were,  in  all  other 
rsspeeU^  subjected  to  as  many  disadvantages.  The  unavoida- 
ble GODcliuion  from  these  premises  is,  that  the  Apostles  prayed 
in  a  manner,  fonfitted  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  unedifying 
to  those  with  whom  they  prayed,  and  of  course  unapproved  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  conclusion  no  objector  will  admit.  But  if  an  objector 
refuse  to  admit  the  conclusion ;  he  must,  I  think,  give  up  the 
premises.  If  men  could  profitably  unite  in  extemporary  prayer, 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  they  can 
do  it  now. 

Secondly.  The  same  objection  lies  with  equal  force^  to  a  great 
txtmi,  against  the  union,  which  the  objectors  themselves  suppose  to 
exisi,  and  will  acknowledge  to  be  absolutely  necessary^  in  other 
parts  of  religious  worship* 

A  considerable  number  of  persons,  from  perhaps  one  half  to 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  number,  usually  gathered  in  religious 
assemblies,  are,  throughout  almost  all  Christian  Countries,  una- 
Ut  fo  read.  Of  these  it  may  be  properly  observed,  here,  that, 
from  the  confused  manner,  in  which  the  responses  in  a  Liturgy 
will  ever  be  read  by  a  numerous  and  mixed  assembly,  they  must 
very  imperfectly  hear,  and  understand,  this  part  of  the  prayers. 
That,  which  they  gain  by  hearing,  however,  is  all  which  they 
gain.  All  these,  unless  they  learn  the  prayers  by  heart,  a  fact, 
wkkb,  it  is  presumed,  rarely  happens,  must  be  in  a  much  less  fa- 
vourable situation,  in  some  respects,  and  better  situated  in  none. 
than  when  they  are  present  at  extemporary  prayers. 
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Equally  unable  are  these  persons  to  read  Psalms.  If  r 
cannot  join  in  the  prayers,  uttered  by  a  minister,  it  will  be  d 
cult  to  show  how  they  can  unite  in  the  praises,  sung  by  a  ch 

My  audience  well  know,  that  hearing  the  word  ofChd  is,  in 
own  view,  a  part,  and  a  very  solemn  and  important  pari 
public  worship.  To  receive  divine  truth,  and  divine  precepts 
being  really  divine,  with  reverence,  faith,  and  love,  is  an  o 
nance  as  truly  appointed  by  Tlod,  and  as  acceptable  means  of 
nouring  him,  as  prayer,  or  praise*  To  hear  with  any  advantf 
it  is  necessary,  that  wc  should  both  understand^  and  feel,  n 
we  hear.  In  order  to  understand^  it  is  indispensable,  th^t 
examine  every  things  uttered  by  the  Preacher,  which  is  not  al 
lutely  obvious,  with  a  momentary  investigation^  employed  u 
each  of  his  assertions.  In  order  to  feel,  it  is  equally  necesM 
that  a  little  longer  time  should  be  spent  upon  every  part  c 
discourse,  which  is  fitted  to  awaken  feeling.  The  time,  necesfl 
for  both  these  acts  of  the  mind,  must,  at  least,  be  equal  to  t 
which  is  demanded  for  such  union  in  prayer,  as  will  make 
several  petitions  our  own.  But  all  the  confusion,  suspense, 
tention,  and  embarrassment  from  novelty,  will  here  have  us  m 
influence  to  prevent  us  from  hearing  a  Sermon,  in  a  proper  n: 
ner,  as  from  joini)ig  in  extemporary  prayer.  Here,  also, 
labouring  recollection,  and  embarrassed,  or  tumultuous  dellvi 
of  which  Dr.  Paley  complains,  will  have  their  full  effect,  ft 
men,  unless  when  destitute  of  self-possession,  speak  eztena 
raneously  with  more  distinctness  and  propriety,  than  they  re; 
and  are,  therefore,  more  readily,  and  perfectly,  understi 
But  if  an  audience  do  not  understand,  and  feel,  a  sermon,  t 
fail  as  effectually  of  performing  this  part  of  religious  worship 
of  performing  the  duty  of  prayer,  when  they  do  not  join  in 
petitions.  The  same  difficulties,  therefore,  attend,  thus  for, 
performance  of  both  these  religious  services,  which  are  1 
supposed  to  attend  extemporary  prayer.  It  is  presumed,  h 
ever,  that  they  are  imaginary  in  both  cases :  for. 

Thirdly.  7%e  answer  to  the  former  objection  is  applies 
with  the  same  force^  to  this :  viz.  That  the  difficulties ^  compl 
ed  of  have  never  existed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  of  set 
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M^portence,  tn  iht  vteo  of  those,  who  have  worshipped,  publicly, 
miik  txiewforary  prayer. 

In  the  lobg  periods  throughout  which,  and  among  the  numer- 
ous niillioiis  by  whom,  this  mode  of  worship  has  been  adopted, 
no  complaint  of  any  magnitude  has  ever  arisen  concerning  this 
soigect.  It  will  not  be  asserted,  and  with  decency  cannot,  that 
these  persons  have  been  less  serious,  less  scrupulous  about  their 
wonhip,  OT  less  anxious  to  perform  the  duties  of  religion  aright, 
than  an  equal  number  of  their  fellow-christians.  Experience, 
therefore^  is  wholly  against  both  of  these  objections :  and  expe« 
lience  is  the  only  evidence,  or  umpire,  in  the  case. 

The  advocates  for  forms  of  prayer  admit,  that  they  are  attend- 
ed by  some  disadvantages.  Among  these.  Dr.  Paley  considers 
the  two  following  as  the  principal. 

1.  That  forms  of  prayer^  composed  in  one  age,  become  unfit 
for  smother^  by  the  unavoidable  change  of  language,  circumstances, 
msdopimonMm 

This  objection  must,  doubtless,  be  allowed  to  have  some  de- 
gree of  force.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessarily  of  very 
serious  importance.  To  make  frequent  alterations  in  so  solemn 
a  service  would,  certainly,  be  dangerous.  Nor  ought  they  ever  to 
be  made  without  extreme  caution.  Yet  when  they  are  plainly 
demanded  by  existing  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
that  a  collection  of  Christians  would  refuse  their  consent  to  safe 
and  reasonable  changes  :  especially  after  the  evil  had  become 
considerable* 

9«  7%al  the  perpettial  repetition  of  the  same  form  of  words  pro* 
duces  weariness,  and  inattentiveness,  in  the  congregation. 

This  I  esteem  a  more  serious  difficulty  than  the  former  ;  so  far 
as  such  a  repetition  exists  :  while  I  readily  acknowledge,  that  its 
existence  appears  to  me  unnecessary.  For  this  evil.  Dr.  Paley 
observes,  *^  Devotion  may  supply  a  remedy.^'  I  admit  that  it 
nay;  and  doubt  not  that  in  individual  minds  it  does  ;  at  least  in 
a  considerable  measure.  Still  the  objection  is  far  from  being  re- 
moved* Every  mode  of  worship  ought  to  be  so  formed,  as  to 
assaken  devotion,  always  too  languid ;  and  not  so  as  to  diminish  a 
JUmUj  which  is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  re- 
petition, as  well  as  of  continued  sameness,  soon  to  weary  minds, 

Vol,  V.  10 
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formed,  like  ours,  with  an  inherent  love  of  change  and  noTelfty. 
This,  in  every  other  case,  is  perceived,  and  acknowledged.  No 
reason  appears,  why  it  should  not  be  acknowledged  in  this.  De- 
votion easily  languishes  in  the  most  pious  minds;  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  assisted,  not  repressed.  The  best  men  complain 
often,  and  justly,  of  lukewarm  affections,  and  wandering  thoughts* 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  others  ?  Certainly  the  fervour  of 
devotion,  referred  to,  must  be  unsafely  relied  on,  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  a  wearisome  service  in  the  minds  of  a  congregation  at 
large. 

To  obviate  the  force  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  said,  that 
psalms  and  hynms  are  sung  in  frequent  repetition.  I  reply,  that 
these  are  rarely  repeated,  when  compared  with  repetitioqa  in 
forms  of  prayer.  Yet  even  these,  when  sung  several  times  with* 
in  a  short  period,  become  obviously  tiresome. 

But  besides  that,  the  psalms  are  given  us  in  Scripture,  and  art 
therefore  regarded  with  a  reverence,  which  can  be  claimed  by  na 
human  composition,  both  psalms  and  hymns  are  always  iung; 
and  are,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  hearer  by  the  powerful 
aid  of  music.  This  is  an  advantage,  which  nothing  else  can 
boast ;  and  counterbalances  whatever  tediousneas  would  other* 
wise  be  found  in  any  necessary  or  proper  repetition.  Theae» 
therefore,  may  be  fairly  laid  aside,  as  being  without  the  debate* 

3.  To  these  objeclions  ought  to  be  added  another;  7W  l&c 
Mode  of  uttering  the  forms  of  prayer j  in  actual  use,  is  tmhappjf^ 

This  mode,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  audible  uniou  of  a  mMc 
Congregation  in  rectding  each  praytry  throughout  a  considerahU 
part  of  the  service*  The  effect  of  this  practice,  so  far  as  I  caa 
judge  from  my  own  experience,  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^  to 
disturb  the  attention,  and  confound  the  thoughts,  of  the  several 
suppliants.  How  for  the  power  of  habit  may  go  towacda  lei* 
sening,  or  removing,  these  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  widMMit 
more  experience  of  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  worship,  to  judge. 
But,  independently  of  this  consideration,  so  many  voices,  set  by 
nature  to  so  many  different  keys,  and  directed  in  so  many  diffeiw 
ent  methods  of  modulation,  are  certainly  an  embarrassment  of 
that  quietness  and  steadiness  of  thought,  that  entire  self-poaaea^ 
sion,  so  desirable  during  the  time  of  religious  worship.    Soiuida, 
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vInclivM  terj  munerous,  are,  when  uttered  at  the  same  mMient, 
ahnoit  of  ooBne  perplexing.  Discordant  sounds  afe  necessa- 
rily anpleasant  s  and  no  circamstances  can  pretent  this  eflect  on 
thenML 

4.  Amif  rfpraytr  mtai  mctss&rily  be  General:  whereas  tke 
m^htTM  ^f  froftr  denumd$^  thai  our  petttions  should  m  a  great 
waiTi  ic  pmrticviar. 

It  ii  no  part  of  the  design  of  prayer  to  change  the  purposes,  or 
eoadoet,  of  the  Cat  atoe.  Its  whole  import  consists  in  exciting 
ov  obedience  to  him,  and  the  amendment  of  ourselves.  By 
awakenig  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  oiir  guilty  dangers,  necessities, 

dependence,  and  indebtedness  ;  of  our  own  little* 
and  the  greatness,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  our  Makkr  ; 
are  improved  in  oar  moral  character,  and  fitted  to  receive  the 
bieajitlffs  which  we  iieed.  The  more  these  emotions  are  excited, 
the  tBfom  eflfectually  are  these  ends  accomplished^  Of  coarse, 
Ae  moat  advantagtous  means  should  always  be  used  for  this 


Hettce  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  prayer  ought,  as  fiir  as  may 
be,  to  consist  of  petitions,  confessions,  thanksgiving,  and  adora* 
tioiiy  fimed  in  particalar,  not  in  general,  thoughts  and  expres- 
iioiis*  General  declarations,  and  images,  of  all  kinds,  except 
when  eminently  kfiportant,  are  feeble  and  unimpressive.  Par- 
ooes,  on  the  contrary,  are  deeply,  and  alone,  impres- 


Wbenever  the  end  of  what  we  speak,  or  write,  is  to  interest 
cidier  the  imagination,  or  the  heart ;  it  is  a  rule  of  every  Rhetori- 
cal writer,  and  oidiaarily  the  practice  of  every  man  who  follows 
MCare,  to  use  particular  images  and  expressions.  No  reason 
appeut^  why  this  rule,  founded  in  the  native  character  of  man*, 
may  not  be  applied  to  the  present  case  with  the  same  propriety 
as  to  any  other. 

The  principal  end  of  prayer  is,  not  to  teach,  but  to  move^  the 
heafU  The  more  this  rule  is  folk>wed,  the  more  will  the  end  be 
atflsined*  bl  all:  the  warrantable  means  of  quickening  the  affec- 
tidna,  prater  ought  plainly  to  abound.  Both  the  sentiments,  and 
kagoage,  ought  to  be  simple,  artless,  apparently  the  result  of 
nor  labottv,  derived  from  the  occasion,  and  spiinging  direcdy 
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from  the  heart.  To  this  scheme,  the  confessions,  petitions,  and 
thanksgivings,  should,  I  think,  be  generally  conformed,  wher- 
ever it  is  intended  to  be  made  deeply  impressive. 

This  is  a  purpose,  which  no  form  of  prayer,  however  admira^ 
bly  composed,  can  successfully  accomplish.  Designed  for  so 
many  persons,  occasions,  and  ages,  it  must  of  necessity  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  general ;  and  so  far  defective.  The  mind,  deeply 
Interested  by  the  occasion,  must  be  disappointed  of  what  it  na- 
turally expects ;  and  displeased,  when  it  finds  the  strain  of  sen- 
timent falling  short  of  its  own  feelings.  In  this  degree,  there- 
fore, it  will  fail  of  being  edified.  The  emotions,  which  it  wishes 
to  have  excited,  and  which  the  occasion  demands,  and  awakebi, 
are  either  faintly  excited,  or  suffered  to  sleep.  If  persons,  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  a  Liturgy  find,  as  they  think,  those  diffi- 
culties in  extemporary  prayer,  which  are  alleged  by  Dr.  Palej/  ; 
such,  as  are  accustomed  to  prayer  of  this  nature,  complain  with 
not  less  feeling,  and  as  they  apprehend  with  not  less  reason,  of 
the  general,  unimpressive  character  of  forms ;  and  their  want  of 
a  perceptible  adaptation  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
suppliants. 

Almost  every  prayer,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  sprang  out 
of  the  case  which  prompted  it ;  and  expresses  its  particular,  im- 
portant, and  most  afi*ecting  circumstanced.  Such  are  Ahrahawfs 
for  Iskmael^  Gen.  xvii. ;  MrahamU  for  Sodom,  Gen.  xviii. ;  Lofi$ 
for  himself,  Gen.  xix. ;  Isaac^s  for  Jacob  and  Esau,  Gen.  xxvii. ; 
JacoVs  for  himself.  Gen.  xxviii. ;  Those  of  Moses  for  Israel^ 
Exod.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. ;  GideorCs,  Judges  vi. ;  Samson^s^  Judges 
xvi. ;  HannaK^Sy  1  Sam.  ii. ;  DavidPs,  2  Sam.  vii. ;  Solomon^s,  1 
Kings  viii. ;  JehoshapliaOs  for  Judah,  2  Chron.  xx. ;  Hezekiah^s  for 
Israel,  2  Kings  xix. ;  Hezekiah^s  for  himself,  2  Kings  xx. ;  Ezra^s 
for  Judahj  Ezra  ix. ;  the  prayer  of  the  Levites  for  Judah^  Neh« 
ix.  ;\  those  of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel ;  that  oiJosiah  ;  those  recorded 
of  Christ ;  and  those  recorded  of  the  Apostles. 

In  all  these,  and  several  other,  instances  ;  particularly,  many 
contained  in  the  Psalms ;  the  prayer  is  chiefly  directed  to  the 
occasion  in  hand,  whether  a  public  or  private  one :  for  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  several  of  them  were  prayers  of  the  most 
public  nature  \  and,  although  uttered  chiefly  by  individuals^ 
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were  ottered  in  the  midst  of  great  assemblies,  and  offered  up 
is  their  oaoie.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  remember,  a  single 
prayer  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  (the  text  being  here  laid  out 
of  the  question,)  which  has  at  all  the  aspect  of  having  been  a 
foniiy  or  a  part  of  a  standing  Liturgy. 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  seen,  that  prayer  is  no 
other  than  the  thoughts  of  a  devotional  mind,  ascending  silently 
to  God,  or  audibly  expressed.  What  these  thoughts  are  m  the 
mind,  the  prayer  of  the  voice  ought  ever  to  be.  Hence,  as  the 
thoughts  will  vary,  so  the  prayer  will  also  vary,  according  to  the 
namberless  cases  of  suppliants;  the  cares,  wants,  fears,  dis- 
tresses, supplies,  hopes,  and  joys.  In  this  manner,  the  Prophets, 
Apostles,  and  our  Saviour  himself,  prayed.  Thus  the  Spirit  of 
God  directed  those,  who  alone  were  under  his  express  direction. 
Whatever  if^frmiies  we,  who  are  uninspired,  may  labour  under, 
the  same  Spirit  may  with  humble  confidence  be  expected  to 
help,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  for  us,  as  he  helped  theirs. 
Thtir  example  he  has  recorded  both  for  our  instruction  and  en- 
couragement. As  their  circumstances  gave  birth  both  to  their 
thoughts  and  expressions ;  no  reason  appears,  why  our  prayers 
should  not  arise  also  out  of  our  circumstances.  The  difficulties, 
supposed  to  attend  this  manner  of  worshipping  God,  will,  it  is 
believed,  vanish,  if  our  hearts  are  engaged  in  our  ser\'ices. 

Such  are  the  views,  which  have  occurred  to  me  concerning 
this  subject.  Still,  I  have  no  controversy  with  those,  who  think 
fionns  of  prayer  most  edifying  to  themselves.  They  undoubtedly 
must  be  their  own  judges.  Particularly,  as  their  experience 
concerning  this  side  of  the  question  has  been  far  greater  than 
mine ;  I  cannot  controvert  the  decisions  of  this  experience,  so  far 
as  they  are  to  respect  themselves  only.  Very  many  unques- 
tionable, and  excellent.  Christians  have  worshipped  in  both  these 
methods.  In  both  these  methods,  therefore,  men  may  be  excel- 
lent Christj|ans,  and  worship  God  in  an  acceptable  manner.  On 
this  subject,  whether  considered  as  a  subject  of  speculation,  or 
of  practice,  no  debate  ought  ever  to  arise,  except  that,  which  is 
entirely  catholic,  and  friendly ;  and  no  feelings,  beside  those, 
which  are  of  the  most  charitable  nature.  Zeal,  however  com* 
mendable  it  may  be  in  some  cases,  seems  here  out  of  place. 
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I  have  now  finisbed  the  obsenrations,  which  I  thcmght  proper 
to  make  conceming  forms  of  prajrer*  and  concerning  the  Lord's 
prayer,  considered  as  either  requiring,  or  warranting,  ns  to  pray 
by  a  form.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  add,  as  a  mere  opi- 
nion of  my  own,  that  it  is  perfectly  proper,  and  will  be  wbe,  for 
all  such  persons,  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  self-possession, 
or  of  being  otherwise  embarrassed,  when  they  are  to  perforai 
this  duty,  whether  in  public,  or  in  private,  to  obtain  well  written 
forms  of  prayer ;  and  make  them  their  directories  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  This  practice  I  shoidd  recommend  also, 
so  long  as  the  danger  of  embarrassment  should  continiiie  ;  even 
if  It  should  continue  through  life.  To  pray  by  a  form  aiay  nol 
be  the  best  method  of  directing  this  duty  at  ki^ ;  and  may  yet 
be  the  best  method,  which,  in  given  circumstances,  will  be  in 
our  power.  It  certainly  will  be  far  more  desirable  to  use  a  form 
of  pray«f,  than  to  pray  in  an  embarrassed  and  interrupted 
manner. 

In  the  begfauiing  of  this  discourse,  I  have  si^gested^  that  At 
Lord's  prayer  was  intended  to  teach  us  the  subjects,  the  spirit^ 
and  the  manner^  of  our  prayers.  Concerning  the  sdbjects  we 
are  taught  particularly,  that  we  ought  to  pray  continually,  and 
extensively,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  and  worship  of 
God,  and  the  conversion  and  obedience  of  mankind ;  to  ask 
daily  for  our  daily  bread ;  for  die  forgiveness  of  our  sins ;:  for 
a  spirit  of  forgiveness  towards  others ;  for  security  against 
temptation ;  and  for  protection  and  deliverance  from  evil,  botk 
natural  and  moral.  We  are  also  here  directed  to  look  to  Ctod, 
as  our  Father  and  Friend,  for  parental  love,  tenderness,  mni 
blessings ;  and  to  rejoice  that  the  kmgdemj  the  power ^  and  ike 
glory ^  are  his,  and  will  be  his  only,  and  for  ever. 

These  things  are  all  plainly  taught  in  this  very  remarkable 
form  of  prayer.  They  are,  howeverf  &r  firom  being  all  that  are 
taught.  No  composition,  it  is  presumed  ever  contained  more,^ 
or  more  valuable  instruction.  Among  the  truths,  which  are  6bh 
viously  involved  in  it^  are  the  following. 

1.  That  we  arc  not  to  expect  a  gracious  audience  of  GoA/or 
our  much  speaking,  but  for  the  stneerityyhumiiihfj  andpjtly,  with 
which  we  pray. 
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S«  Tktlaff  j»2f»it,  where  wo  can  pray  with  decency,  and  with- 
ool  oetentttioii  and  intecniplioii,  are  proper  places  for  the  per- 
fiBnoance  of  thit  duty. 

All  nan  are  to  use  thia  piayer,  at  least  in  substance :  but 
an  aMD  cannot  resort  far  tfiis  purpose  to  the  Temple  of  Jt- 
rwsa/fi,  to  a  Churchy  nor  to  any  inher  places,  supposed  to  be 


3.  That  prayer  is  a  iotial  imploj/meni* 

(her  AlAsr  is  the  language  of  numbers ;  of  a  femily,  or  of  a 
congregation ;  not  of  an  individual.  Similar  phraseology  ninS| 
also^  tbroQ^  the  whde  form. 

4.  That  we  are  to  pray  for  oikersm 

Three  of  these  petitions  are  employed  as  prayer  for  others ; 
via.  the  three  first. 

5.  That  we  are  equally  dependent  on  God  for  ipiriiual  good, 
u  tar  iimforalf  and  for  safety  from  moral,  as  well  as  from  natu- 
lal,  eriL 

6.  That  our  duins  for  natural  good  must  always  be  moderate 
sad  kumUe. 

We  are  here  taught  to  pray  dni/y,  not  for  wealthy  but  for  dnily 
irmi. 

1.  That  we  cannot  pmj  acceptably,  unless  we  exercise  a 
i/irii  ^farghenui  iomardt  our  enemies. 

9.  That  we  are  to  pray  equally  for  those  things,  which  God 
has/creiotd^  as  for  those,  which  to  us  are  unknown  and  un- 
certain. 

God  has  foretold,  that  his  name  shall  be  hallowed^  his  kingdom 
comOf  tmd  his  will  be  donsj  in  the  manner  here  specified :  yet  for 
these  things  we  are  directed  to  pray. 

9.  That  the  predetermmaiion  ofOodj  therefore,  ought  never  to 
be  a  Undrasicej  nor  ifif couroigemenl,  to  prayer. 

That  God  has  predetermined,  that  his  kingdom  shall  be  buile. 
tjp,  his  name  hallowed^  and  his  will  done,  throughout  the  earthy 
wiD  not  be  questioned  by  any  man,  who  reads  and  believes, 
die  Bible.     Yet  for  these  things  we  are  here  required  to 
pray. 

FiaaDy.    We  are  taught  by  this  prayer,  that  he,  who  does 
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not  sincerely  desire  that  ihe  name  of  God  tnay  be  hallowed,  that 
bis  kingdom  may  come,  and  his  will  be  done  ;  who  cannot  heartily 
rejoice,  that  the  kingdom,  ihe  power,  and  the  glory,  are  his,  and 
will  be  his,  throughout  eternity;  and  who  cannot  subjoin  to 
all  these  things  his  own  solemn  Amen;  does  not,  and  can- 
not, pray  in  the  manner^  required  by  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. 


SERMON  CXLV. 


THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


INTERCOURSE  WITH  RELIGIOUS  MEN 


►::y^::^ 


Proverbs  xiii.  30. 
He,  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  shall  be  wise* 

Hayiho  finished  the  proposed  examination  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian  duty  of  Prmyer^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next  subject  in 
the  order  formerly  mentioned :  viz. 

hUereourse  with  religious  men* 

The  text  informs  us,  that  Ae,  who  wMeth  with  wist  men^  shall 
he  wist.  Wisdom,  it  is  well  known,  is  extensively  employed  by 
the  divine  writers,  particularly  by  Solamwtj  to  denote  RtUgion. 
Wise  men,  therefore,  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  i?e/t- 
j^umsmen* 

Towalk^  denotes,  in  the  same  language,  to  converse  famUiarly^ 
mad  frtqutnily,  or  to  havt  our  whole  course  of  l^t  intimately  and 
familiarly  connectedj  xoith  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  whom,  or 
amid  which,  we  are  supposed  to  walk. 

The  following  doctrine  is,  therefore,  obviously  contained  in 
the  text,  That  he  who  lives ,  and  converses,  frequently,  and  tn/t- 
mattly^  with  rtligums  men,  may  ordinarily  be  expected  to  become 
religious.    The  declaration  in  the  text  is  absolute :  but  I  under- 
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Stand  such  declarations,  as  usually  meaning  no  more  than  I  have 
here  expressed.  ^Thus,  Train  vp  a  child  in  ike  voy,  he  should 
go  ;  and  when  he  is  oldj  he  will  not  depart  from  t<,  another  expres* 
sion  of  the  same  nature,  intends  not,  that  every  child,  thus  edu- 
cated, will  certainly  become  religious,  but  that  this  will  ordi- 
narily be  the  fact,  and  may,  therefore,  always  be  feirly  ez* 
pected. 

There  are  two  senses,  in  which  the  text,  without  any  violence^ 
may  be  understood :  the  obvious  one. 

That  persons  J  hitherto  destitute  of  religion,  will  assume  this  cha^ 
racier;  and  the  more  remote  one, 

TTuit  personsy  already  religiousy  will  by  this  intercourse  become 
more  so.  He,  that  walketh  with  wise  men,  shall  be  wise :  that  is^ 
emphatically^  or  eminently. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  the  subject  with  respect  to 
both  these  senses. 

I.  7%ose,  who  are  destitute  ofreligion^  and  converse  frequently^ 
and  religiously,  with  religious  men,  may  ordinarily  be  expected  to 
become  religious. 

In  proof  of  this  position,  I  observe, 

1.  Religion,  in  the  conduct  of  a  man,  really  and  eminently  pos^ 
sessed  afthis  character,  appears  to  others  to  be  real. 

The  Bible  exhibits  religion  with  abundant  proof,  and  with  su- 
preme force  and  beauty.  It  presents  this  great  subject  to  us  in 
the  form  of  doctrines,  precepts,  and,  so  far  as  history  can  fur- 
nish them,  of  examples  also.  It  presents  us,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  arguments,  to  prove  that  these  exbibn 
tions  are  made  by  the  hand  of  God  himself.  Still,  although  the 
mind  is  unable  to  deny  the  sufficiency,  force,  and  beauty,  of  the 
representation,  or  to  refute  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  support- 
ed, it  can  withdraw  itself  from  both ;  and  in  this  manner  can 
avoid  the  conviction,  which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  and  the 
emotions,  which  it  is  fitted  to  inspire.  The  subject  is  naturally 
uncongenial  to  the  taste  of  man :  and  from  every  such  subject, 
man  almost  instinctively  wishes  to  withdraw  his  attention,  and 
turn  his  eye  away.  To  do  this  is  almost  always  in  his  power ; 
and  however  dangerous  may  be  the  conduct,  and  however  desira- 
ble the  contrary  conduct,  will,  almost  of  course,  be  the  dictate 
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of  ioclinatkn*  The  subject,  which  he  disreKshes,  he  can  shun. 
To  the  arguments,  which  sustain  it,  he  can  refuse  to  listen. 
Agaiost  the  evidence,  which  they  convey,  he  can  close  his  eyes. 
Id  this  manner  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  say,  in  the  case  under 
coDSideratioD,  '*  The  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospel, 
forms,  indeed,  an  excellent  character ;  and  would  be  not  a  little 
desirable,  were  it  real  and  attamable  by  such  a  being  as  man. 
But,  out  <^  the  Scriptures,  where  shall  it  be  found  ?  There  arc, 
it  is  true,  those,  who  profess  to  be  religious ;  and  who,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  are  somewhat  more  grave,  specious,  and  im- 
posing, in  their  deportment,  than  most  other  men.  But  I  see 
nothing  in  their  character,  which  may  not  be  rivalled  by  other 
Bien ;  nothing,  which  may  not  be  explained  by  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature ;  nothing,  which  proves  them  to  possess  the 
extraordinary  spirit,  exhibited  in  the  Gospel.  I  think,  there- 
lore,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  the  religion,  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  although  beautiful  and  desirable  to  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  exists  in  the  Scriptures  only ;  and  has  no  real,  or  practi- 
cal, being  in  the  hearts  of  men.  As  a  speculative  object,  it  is 
commendable ;  as  a  practical  one,  it  is,  I  think,  chiefly  imagina- 
ry.*' Such  may  be,  ^uch,  I  doubt  not,  often  have  been,  the 
sentiments  of  persons,  living  under  the  Gospel,  concerning  reli- 
gion :  persons,  who  have  read  the  accounts  concerning  it  given 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  have  surveyed  the  con- 
doct  of  its  professors  only  at  a  distance,  and  seen  it  only  in  the 
poss*  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  these  sentiments,  although 
&lse  and  groundless,  are  yet  natural,  frequent,  and,  in  a  sense, 
common. 

Bat  in  real  life  the  subject  plainly  wears  a  different  aspect. 
There  are  many  persons,  and  many  cases,  by  whom,  and  in  which, 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  manifested,  so  unambiguously,  as  to 
allow  of  no  doubt  concerning  its  reality,  nature,  and  efiicacy,  in  the 
Bind  of  an  honest  beholder.  The  evidence  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  cannot  be  evaded,  unless  by  a  prejudice  too  gross,  a  viola- 
tion of  conscience  too  palpable,  to  be  admitted  by  a  man,  who 
can  lav  any  claim  to  fairness  of  character.  It  would  be  oftcner 
seen,  and  oftener  acknowledged,  were  the  person,  on  whom  the 
sight  and  acknowledgment  might  have  the  happy  influence  under 
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consideration,  to  coorerse  more  frequently,  and  more  intimately^ 
with  men  of  piety.  If  we  were  really  4o  walk  with  wise  men ; 
if  we  were  to  live  by  their  side  $  mark  their  conduct ;  compare 
it  with  that  of  others ;  and  inquire  concerning  the  principlei* 
from  which  it  was  derived ;  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  this  subject.  We  should  see  the  conduct  itself  to 
be  exceedingly  different,  nay,  in  many  respects  directly  oppositei 
in  the  two  cases.  ^Effects  of  this  diverse  and  opposite  nature  we 
should  be  compelled  to  attribute  to  diverse  and  opposite  causes. 
One  class  of  them  we  should,  in  a  word,  be  obliged  to  ascribe  to 
religion,  and  the  other  to  the  native  character  of  man.  Even  in 
our  secret  thoughts  we  should  be  forced  to  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment. The  understanding  could  not  withdraw  itself  from 
conviction ;  and  conscience  would  not  fail  to  hold  up  the  sublet 
in  full  view. 

2.  In  the  conduct  of  such  men  religion  also  appears  solemn, 
dignified^  and  superior. 

All  wicked  men,  unless  when  under  the  influence  of  videat 
passion,  necessarily  feel  the  superiority  of  those,  who  are  tmly 
and  unaffectedly  virtuous.  A  sense  of  this  superiority,  and  of 
their  own  comparative  depression,  is  the  source,  in  an  extensive 
degree,  of  that  hostility,  which  they  so  often  manifest  towards 
persons  of  this  character.  From  these  emotions  no  such  maa 
can  escape.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  virtue  they  are  always  in 
the  shade ;  and  are  not  unfrequently  shrunk  and  withered.  Jlfi^ 
tatij  after  having  recited  the  rebuke  of  Zephon  to  Satan^  says  very 
justly,  as  .well  as  very  beautifully, 

<<  AbaahM  tiie  DeTil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodnen  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely.'* 

Such,  in  multiplied  instances,  has  been  the  effect  of  rebukes, 
administered  by  virtuous  men  to  those  who  were  wicked. 

The  awe,  the  reverence^  the  consciousness  of  superiority,  in- 
spired in  the  minds  of  sinners  by  virtue,  appearing  with  its  own 
solemn  and  venerable  dignity,  are  not  always  accompanied,  nor 
followed,  by  hatred.    If  I  mistake  not,  they,  in  many  instances. 
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(fflninftte  in  a  seitted  respect  and  admiration  for  the  virtuous 
persons,  by  whose  conduct  they  were  excited :  emotions,  not  un- 
firecpMsdy  productive  of  the  happiest  effects  on  the  hearts,  and 
lives,  of  those,  by  li^hom  they  are  entertained.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  praife,  that  men  naturally  seek  the  company  of  those,  whom 
they  respect  and  admire.  As  little  is  it  necessary  to  show,  that 
the  seotimeots,  and  opinions,  of  such  persons  have,  of  course,  no 
small  iofiiience  over  die  minds  of  such,  as  thus  seek  their  compa- 
ny. Between  reverencing,  and  embracing,  the  sentiments  of 
persons,  thus  situated,  the  steps  are  few,  and  the  transition  is 
easy.  Thore  is  the  utmost  reason  to  believe,  that  thb  happy 
progress  has  often  taken  place. 

3m  l^ihs  amiuei  of  such  men^  aUo^  rtligicn  appears  lovefy. 

The  consciences  of  sinful  men,  perhaps  of  all  such  men,  when 
their  consciences  are  pennitted  to  testify  at  all,  testify  to  the 
breimeos  of  Evangelical  virtue.  In  their  language,  I  confess, 
it  is  often  denied ;  and  still  more  frequently,  perhaps,  is  given 
in  a  gradging,  niggardly  manner.  By  their  consciences  it  is  ac* 
kooirtedged  of  course. 

Wketever  the  judgment  of  the  mind  is  allowed  to  decide  with- 
out a  bitts,  it  of  course  pronounces  the  law  of  God  to  require 
nothing  but  what  is  reasonable,  excellent,  and  useful.  Of  this 
oatoce,  beyond  a  question,  is  piely  to  its  Author,  and  benevolence 
to  hb  creatures.  In  no  form  can  these  exercises  of  mind  be 
maniiested,  without  being  seen  to  be  amiable  by  every  un- 
pRJodiced  eye.  Justice,  kindness,  truth,  disinterestedness,  for- 
giveness to  enemies,  and  mercy  to  the  suffering,  are  alwajrs 
desirable,  always  lovely.  With  the  same  amiableness  is  the 
government  of  our  passions  and  appetites  regularly  adorned. 
Meekness,  gendeness,  sobriety,  and  temperance,  are  indispensa- 
ble to  an  amiable  character :  and  all  persons,  who  wish  to  be 
loved  by  others,  are  forced,  invariably,  either  to  assume,  or  at 
least  to  exhibit,  these  characteristics  to  their  fellow-men. 

The  union  of  these  attributes  is  the  consummation  of  moral 
excellence  to  man ;  and  involves  whatever  is  really  and  eminent- 
ly lovely.  Wherever  they  ar^  thus  united,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  exhibited  in  their  native  light,  without  the  obscuring  influ- 
ence of  characteristical  passions,  prejudices,  uncouthness,  or 
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vulgarity,  the  understanding  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  their 
excellence,  and,  secretly  at  least,  to  pronounce  them  lovely. 
Even  gross  and  hard-hearted  men,  much  more  persons  possessing 
dispositions,  naturally  sweet  and  susceptible,  are  often  greatly 
affected  by  the  sincere  and  artless  display  of  these  attributes.  la 
many  instances,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  they  produce  in 
the  minds  of  unrenewed  men  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  reli- 
gion, which  argument  has  never  been  able  to  produce ;  and  a 
sense  of  its  worth,  followed  by  the  happiest  consequences* 

A  man  of  my  acquaintance  who  was  of  a  vehement  and  rigid 
temper  had,  many  years  since,  a  dispute  with  a  friend  of  his ;  a 
professor  of  religion  ;  and  had  been  injured  by  him.  With 
strong  feelings  of  resentment  he  made  him  a  visit,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  quarrelling  with  him.  He  accordingly  stated  to  him 
the  nature,  and  extent,  of  the  injury ;  and  was  preparing,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,' to  load  him  with  a  train  of  severe  re- 
proaches :  when  his  friend  cut  him  short  by  acknowledging  with 
the  utmost  readiness,  and  frankness,  the  injustice,  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  ;  expressing  his  own  regret  for  the  wrong,  which  be 
had  done ;  requesting  his  forgiveness  ;  and  proffering  him  ample 
compensation.  He  was  compelled  to  say,  that  he  was  satisfied  9 
and  withdrew,  full  of  mortification,  that  he  had  been  precluded 
firom  venting  his  indignation,  and  wounding  his  friend  with  keen 
and  violent  reproaches  for  his  conduct.  As  he  was  walking  home-* 
ward ;  he  said  to  himself  to  this  effect.  '^  There  must  be  som^ 
thing  more  in  religion,  than  1  have  hitherto  suspected.  Were 
any  man  to  address  me  in  the  tone  of  haughtiness,  and  provoca- 
tion,  with  which  I  accosted  my  friend  this  evening  ;  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  preserve  the  equanimity,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  witness ;  and  especially  with  so  much  frankness,  humility, 
and  meekness,  to  acknowledge  the  wrong,  which  I  had  done;  so 
readily  ask  forgiveness  of  the  man  whom  I  had  injured ;  and  so  311 
cheerfully  promise  a  satisfactory  recompense.  I  should  have  \\ 
met  his  anger  with  at  least  equal  resentment ;  paid  him  reproach  ^ 
for  reproach ;  and  inflicted  wound  for  wound.  There  is  some-  i| 
thing  in  this  man*s  disposition,  which  is  not  in  mine*  There  is  | 
something  in  the  religion,  which  he  professes,  and  which  I  am  ^| 
forced  to  believe  he  feels ;  something,  which  makes  him  so  supe-  ^ 
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rior,  so  much  better,  so  much  more  amiable,  than  1  can  pretend 
to  be.  Tbe  subject  strikes  me  in  a  manner,  to  which  I  have 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  It  is  high  time  to  examine  it  more 
thoroughly,  with  more  candour,  and  with  greater  solicitude  also, 
than  f  have  done  hitherto.'' 

From  this  incident,  a  train  of  thoughts  and  emotions  commenc- 
ed in  the  mind  of  this  man,  which  terminated  in  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  his  relinquishment  of  the  business,  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  and  his  consecration  of  himself  to  tbe 
MinJstrjr  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  TJke  conversation  of  Religious  persons  has  often  great  power 
ypon  the  Conscienees  of  sinners. 

None  can  set  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  so  strong,  or  so- 
lemn a  point  of  view,  as  those  who  feel  them.  None  can  speak  of 
sin  so  justly,  so  clearly,  or  so  pungently,  as  those,  who,  under 
alarming  convictions  have  realized  their  guilt,  and  their  danger, 
and  been  roused  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  ruin  to  the  most  anx- 
ious and  laborious  efforts  for  their  recovery ;  and  who,  with  an 
ingenuous  contrition  of  heart,  have  learned  to  realize  its  hateful 
nature,  as  well  as  its  dreadful  consequences.  None  can  speak  of 
holiness  like  those,  who  understand  its  nature,  the  delightful  ten- 
our  of  its  affections,  the  peace  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  joy 
-vrliich  it  mspires,  by  their  own  undeceiving,  impressive,  and  hap- 
py experience. 

Who  can  present  in  such  strong,  affecting,  awful  colours  the 
iworld  of  perdition,  as  will  naturally  be  employed  by  those,  who 
have  beheld  Its  transcendent  evils  with  realizing  conviction,  and 
deep  amai^ement ;  who  have  seen  it  naked  before  them  ;  felt  their 
own  near  approach  to  its  sufferings  ;  and  still  tremble  under  a 
sense  of  their  marvellous  escape  ? 

Who  can  bring  Heaven  before  the  eyes,  and  delineate  with  a 
glowing  pencil,  in  living  colours,  its  immortal  glory,  like  those, 
who  have  thought  long,  and  often,  of  that  happy  world  with  the 
yjnlA,  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for ^  and  the  evidence 
of  tUngs  not  seen^  and  the  hope^  which  entereth  into  that^  within 
ike  veil  f  Who  can  discourse  conceraing  the  Celestial  Paradise 
like  those,  who  with  a  divine  relish,  already  formed  in  their  minds, 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  eternal  life  \  who,  con- 
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scious  that  ihcy  arepilgrimt  and  strangers  here,  regard  themselves 
as  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  look  forward  with  delight- 
ful anticipation  to  that  period,  when  they  shall  there  be  united  to 
all  who  love  them,  and  to  all  whom  they  love. 

Who  can  reprove  with  such  pungency,  with  such  efficacy,  with 
such  success,  as  those,  who  are  believed  to  be  in  earnest,  to  loathe, 
and  shun,  the  sin  which  they  reprove,  and  to  delight  in  the  holi- 
ness which  they  inculcate  ?  Who  can  reprove  in  so  acceptable, 
or  so  persuasive  a  manner,  as  those  who  perform  this  delicate  and 
difficult  duty  with  the  meekness  and  gentleness,  the  humility  and 
forbearance,  of  the  Gospel ;  and  whose  lives,  adorning  the  doc- 
trine of  God  our  Saviour t  add  to  every  remonstrance  the  peculiar 
weight  of  an  unblemished  example  ? 

What  is  true  of  these  subjects  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
others,  which  are  made  the  themes  of  religious  conversation. 
The  words  of  the  wise,  that  isr,  of  religious  men,  says  So/omoti,  are 
as  goads f  and  as  naUs  fastened  by  the  Masters  of  Assemklxes.  The 
words  of  the  oue,  says  Peters j  in  his  translation  of  thb  passage, 
are  as  goads  ^  or  as  if  planted  with  briars* 

When  the  Disciples  went  to  Emmausf  they  expressed  the 
influence  of  Christ's  conversation  in  these  remarkable  terms : 
Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  &y  the 
way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?  The  conversa- 
tion of  pious  men  is  not,  indeed,  that  of  Christ ;  but  it  possesses, 
in  some  degree,  the  same  influence ;  and,  wherever  it  is  con- 
formed to  the  Gaspcl,  and  conducted  with  the  prudence  which 
the  Gospel  requires,  cannot  fail  to  leave  behind  it  desirable 
oflects. 

In  revivals  of  religion,  when  conversation  concerning  this 
subject  prevails,  and  the  tidings  of  conversion  are  multiplied ; 
when  the  power  of  sympathy  is  awake,  and  the  soul  is  prepared 
readily  to  interest  itself  in  the  spiritual  afiairs  of  its  fellow-men ; 
every  thing,  pertaining  to  their  religious  circumstances,  appears 
to  have  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  minds  of  others.  Their 
views  and  affections,  their  conversation  and  their  conduct,  nay, 
the  bare  narratives  of  whatever  pertains  to  their  religious  inter- 
ests, appear,  through  the  power  of  sympathy,  to  produce  great, 
''.xtensive.  and  happy  efiects  on  thosc^  to  whom  thny  arc  made 
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known.  It  is  a  remark  of  President  Edwards,  derived  from  his 
own  obserration  during  an  extraordinary  revival  of  religion, 
that  *<  nothing  seemed  to  produce  greater  effects  on  the  minds  of 
his  own  congregation,  than  recitals  of  tlie  prevalence  of  religion 
in  other  places." 

The  mofre  frequent,  and  the  more  intimate,  our  intercourse 
with  such  persons  is,  the  greater,  and  the  happier,  is  its  efficacy. 
The  tame  thing  is  true,  when  the  persons,  with  whom  we  con- 
verse, and  live,  are  possessed  of  characters  peculiarly  venera- 
ble, or  of  manners  and  dispositions  peculiarly  lovely.  Amiable 
companions,  near  and  affectionate  relatives,  parents,  ministers, 
and  nders,  when  persons  of  unaffected  piety,  contribute  more  by 
their  conversation  and  example,  than  can  be  easily  imagined, 
to  spread  religion  among  mankind,  and  to  preserve  the  world 
from  profligacy  and  ruin.  The  light  of  these  persons  so  shines 
hifbre  oihers,  thai  they^  beholding  their  good  works,  actually  glo- 
rfy  their  Father ,  who  is  in  Heaven** 

II.  Persons,  already  religious,  will  by  this  intercourse  become 
mare  so. 

All  the  observations,  made  under  the  preceding  head,  are 
applicable  to  this  also ;  and  with  additional  force.  But  there 
are  other  considerations  peculiar  to  this ;  and  those,  of  distin- 
guished importance. 

I.  Persons^  already  religious,  are  prepared  to  realize  whatever 
is  comununicated  to  them  by  others,  of  the  same  character* 

Am  face  answereth  to  face  in  the  water,  so  doth  the  heart  of  man 
to  menu  This  observation  may  be  emphatically  applied  to  the 
hearts  of  Christians.  Their  views  are  substantially  the  same : 
their  taste  is  the  same :  their  character  is  the  same.  They  have 
all  a  common  interest ;  are  engaged  in  common  pursuits ;  and 
are  bound  towards  a  common  home.  They  are  all  of  one  fami- 
ly ;  are  children  of  one  Parent ;  and  followers  of  one  Redeemer. 
All  of  them  discern  spiritual  things  in  a  spiritual  manner  ;  and 
relish  them  with  a  spiritual  taste.  To  the  interests  of  the  divinr 
kmgdom,  and  to  the  concerns  of  the  least  individual,  who  belongs 
to  it,  not  one  of  them  is  indifferent.     All  arc  prepared  to  feel  iho. 

*  MatUiew  r.  16. 

Vol.  V.  12 
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concerns  of  all :  and  by  every  one,  so  far  as  they  are  communi- 
cated, they  arc  actually  felt.  Every  thing,  therefore,  in  the  life, 
and  conversation,  of  one  Christian,  will  easily  be  transferred  to 
his  own  circumstances  by  every  other. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  mutual  communications  among  per- 
sons of  such  a  character,  and  in  such  circumstances,  will  of 
course  be  regarded  as  the  communications  of  friends  and  bre- 
thren. Every  man  knows  with  what  a  welcome  he  hears,  how 
readily  he  believes,  how  deeply  he  feels,  and  how  much  he  is  in- 
iluenced  by,  the  conversation  and  sentiments  of  a  beloved  friend. 
The  importance  of  this  consideration  is  peculiarly  seen  in  every 
case  of  reproof.  The  difficulties,  which  usually  attend  the  ad- 
ministration of  reproof,  and  its  frequent,  want  of  efficacy  and  suc- 
cess, are  subjects  of  complaint  in  the  mouth  of  every  thinking 
man.  AH  these  difficulties  plainly  lie  in  the  character,  ehher  of 
the  reprover,  or  the  reproved.  It  is  indispensable,  that  the  re- 
])rover,  if  any  hope  be  entertained  of  success,  be  regarded  as  a 
friend ;  and  that  he  assume  the  lowliness,  meekness,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  forbearance,  of  the  Gospel.  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  Christian  in  the  eye  of  his  fellow-christian  ;  and  such  is  the 
disposition,  with  which  his  reproofs  will  be  administered.  They 
will,  therefore,  liave  all  the  advantage,  furnished  by  the  fact,  that 
I  hey  arc  derived  from  the  best  source. 

At  the  same  time,  religion  prepares  the  person,  who  is  to  be 
reproved,  in  the  best  manner  to  receive  this  office  of  friendship. 
It  teaches  him  his  own  frailty  ;  the  guilt  and  danger  of  backslid- 
ing; the  absolute  necessity  of  reproof  to  himself,as  well  as  to 
others;  the  obligations,  which  his  fellow-christians  arc  under  to 
administer  it ;  the  benevolent  ends,  which  it  is  designed  to  an- 
swer ;  and  the  peculiar  friendship,  employed  in  reproving,  agree- 
ably to  the  injunctions  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  Christian  is  by 
his  disposition  prepared  to  discern,  that  the  reproofs  of  instruc- 
tion are  the  way  of  life  ;  and  thus  a  reproof  entereth  more  into  a 
Toise  man,  tlian  an  hundred  stripes  into  a  fool. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  less  fitted  to  derive  instruction,  improve- 
ment)  and  enjoyment,  from  other  religious  communications.     Bjr 
a  kind  of  instinctive  application  he  makes  the  cases,  views,  and'  ; 
f(^elings,  of  his  fellow-christians  his  own.    From  their  dai)ga|k  J 
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he  learns  the  means  of  safety  to  himself.  From  their  backslid- 
ings  he  derives  watchfulness.  From  their  victories  he  acquires 
courage.  Their  fortitude,  patii^nce,  and  resignation,  he  trans- 
plants'into  his  own  life.  In  their  faith  and  hope,  their  comfort 
and  joys,  he  exercises  an  Evangelical  communion,  which  makes 
them  all  his  own.  In  their  sorrows,  also,  he  experiences  a  refin- 
ed and  affectionate  interest,  springing  from  the  very  nature  of 
Christian  sympathy,  and  rendering  him  better,  and  lovelier, 
whenever  it  is  experienced.  In  this  manner,  while  on  the  one 
hand,  his  heart  is  softened  and  purified  ;  he  acquires  on  the  other, 
the  rare  and  difficult  science  of  regulating  the  affections,  and 
directing  wisely  the  conduct,  to  which  they  give  birth. 

9.  NotwUhstanding  this  sameness  of  character^  the  views  ofdif* 
fireni  Christians  concerning  the  same  objects^  and  the  emotions  ex- 
cited  Ay  them^  are  in  many  respects  different,  ^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  creation  and  providence  of 
God,  we  find  no  two  beings,  or  events,  exactly  alike.  In  this  di- 
versity, God  undoubtedly  designed  to  exhibit  the  endless  diver- 
sities of  beauty,  and  utility,  existing  in  his  own  endlessly  vari- 
ous wisdom :  so  that  every  thing  might,  in  some  respect,  be  a 
new  display  of  his  perfect  character.  In  nothing  is  this  variety 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  rational  minds.  These  undoubt- 
edly differ  not  a  little  in  their  original  structure ;  and  vary  un- 
ceasingly in  their  views,  affections,  and  efforts.  The  very  op- 
tics of  the  mind,  although  possessing  the  same  common  nature, 
are  nevertheless  so  diverse  from  each  other,  as  to  see  the  same 
objects  in  lights,  often  widely  different,  and  to  rest  on  very  dif- 
ferent parts  of  each  individual  object.  Let  any  two  persons. 
who  have  been  employed  in  contemplating  the  same  subject,  or 
viewing  the  same  object,  recite  their  respective  views  ;  and  this 
difference  will  be  strongly  evinced.  All  these  varieties  are  also 
predicable  of  the  human  heart.  Affections,  very  variously  mo- 
dified, are  continually  awakened  in  different  persons  by  the  same 
events,  even  when  they  have  the  same  common  interest.  The 
compassion,  excited  by  a  scene  of  distress  in  a  company  of 
friends,  or  neighbours,  is  proved  by  their  own  expressions  to 
huwe  many  diversities  of  shade  and  character. 
-  M  these  varieties  of  thought,  feeling,  purpose,  and  exertion. 
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are  found,  every  where,  in  Christians,  with  respect  to  every  reli- 
gious subject.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  often,  but  rashly,  con- 
cluded, that  men  were  so  made^  as  necessarily  to  form  inconsis- 
tent views,  of  the  same  doctrine,  or  the  same  precept :  and  hence 
an  apology  has  been  made  for  error,  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
cuse it  from  criminality,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men,  when 
chargeable  with  false  religious  opinions.  This  scheme  attri- 
butes to  God  such  indifference  to  truth,  or  such  love  to  falsehood, 
as  to  have  induced  him  to  make  men  incapable,  either  from  their 
nature,  or  from  their  circumstances,  of  discerning  truth,  and 
avoiding  error.  It  is  fairly  presumable,  that  those,  who  hold 
this  scheme,  are  not  intentionally  guilty  of  charging  God  thus 
foolishly. 

But  although  God  has  not  made  the  reception  of  error  neces- 
sary, he  has  plainly  formed  us  so  as  to  receive  truth,  perhaps 
necessarily,  certainly  in  a  manner  highly  advantageous  to  us  as 
social  beings,  in  an  unceasing  diversity  of  lights.  In  a  carefol 
investigation  of  a  complicated  subject,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
of  a  thousand  persons,  thus  employed,  every  individual  would 
discern  something,  not  discerned  by  the  others ; '  and  ihat  somt' 
thing  true,  and  just.  Every  thing  in  the  character  of  man,  in  his 
understanding,  affections,  and  habits,  contributes  to  this  diver- 
sity. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  subject  by  a  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
time  unobjectionable,  example.  There  are  in  the  Scriptures, 
perhaps,  one  hundred  writers,  and  speakers ;  all  of  whom  have 
spoken  truth  only :  while  each  has  yet  uttered  itin  his  own  cha- 
racteristical  manner.  How  universally  various  arc  these  man* 
ners ;  and  how  much  additional  beauty,  force,  and  profit,  are  in 
this  way  added  to  the  truth  in  the  mind  of  every  reader !  Luke^ 
Paul,  and  Johuj  are  the  most  voluminous  writers  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and  have  communicated  the  greatest  number  of  doc- 
trines and  precepts  to  mankind.  How  unlike  each  other  are 
these  writers  in  their  several  modes  of  viewing  the  interesting 
subjects,  which  they  communicate  to  mankind.  Paul  and  John, 
particularly,  are  remarkably  eloquent,  and  sublime,  as  well  as 
remarkably  instructive.  Yet  how  different  is  the  simple,  artless, 
gentle  manner  of  John  from  the  bold,  ardent,  abrupt  manner  of 
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Paul!  Both,  at  the  same  time,  are  pre-eminently  impressive. 
useful,  and  happy* 

All  Christians  have  their  peculiar  views  of  divine  subjects, 
aod  their  peculiar  affections.  All  these  also,  when  just,  and  true, 
have  their  own  peculiar  utility.  In  the  familiar  intercouse  of 
Christians  these  views  are  continually  interchanged ;  and  these 
afiectioDS  mutually  communicated.  By  this  interchange,  the 
views  of  all  become  more  just,  more  expanded,  more  noble. 
The  varieties  of  divine  excellence,  the  multiplied  relations  of 
divine  truth,  and  the  endless  modifications  of  duty,  are,  in  this 
way,  liir  more  extensively  perceived  by  every  one,  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  The  difference  between  the  knowledge, 
thus  imbibed,  and  that,  which  would  be  gained  by  a  Christian  in 
absotnte  solitude,  is  substantially  the  same  with  that,  which  exists 
between  a  savage,  and  a  man  educated  in  enlightened  society. 

Nor  is  this  mutual  communication  of  affections  less  improv- 
ing. Piety,  benevolence  and  self-government,  are  capable  of 
being  endlessly  modified.  In  a  solitary  mind,  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  present  state  of  man,  that  they  should  fail  of  being  slug- 
gish, contracted,  austere,  or  in  some  other  unhappy  manner  de- 
fective. Even  where  persons  of  the  same  sect,  class^  or  charac- 
ttr^  consort  with  each  other  only,  a  narrow-minded,  prejudiced, 
bigoted,  and  often  very  censurable,  spirit  is  diffused,  cherish- 
ed, and  confirmed.  An  expansive  correspondence  among  Chris- 
tians, on  the  contrary,  enlarges  the  heart,  exalts  its  feelings,  and 
dignifies  its  designs.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  this  im- 
mense good  every  Christian  may  contribute,  whatever  is  his 
station,  whatever  the  extent  of  his  talents,  and  whatever  the 
cbaracteristical  tenour  of  his  affections.  The  greatest  may  learn , 
and  amend,  by  the  assistance  of  the  least ;  the  wisest,  by  that  of 
the  most  uninformed.  Thus,  As  iroti  sharpeneth  tron,  so  every 
Christian  sharpeneth  the  *cfmntenance  of  his  friend.  Prov. 
xxvii.  17. 

3.  The  affections  of  Christians  are  strongly  invigorated  by  their 
freqtieni  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Social  beings  are  formed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily,  and 
deeply,  interested  in  each  other^s  concerns ;  and  to  share  in  each 
other's  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows.    Naturally,  and  in  a 
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sense  instinctively,  we  love  when  others  love,  and  hate  when 
others  hate ;  exult  in  their  prosperity,  and  mingle  our  sighs  and 
tears  with  theirs.  Whenever  these  emotions  are  communicated, 
they  are  caught.  Heart,  in  this  case,  beats  in  regular  response 
to  heart ;  and  the  bosom  spontaneously  heaves,  and  glows,  and 
throbs,  at  the  call  of  those,  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  All 
this  is  continually  seen  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  zeal  of  parties  ;  the  agitations  of  political  assem- 
blies ;  and  the  distracted  violence  of  tumultuous  croVds.  Milch 
more  delightfully  is  it  exhibited  in  the  more  rational  and  affec- 
tionate meetings  of  friends ;  and  far  more  delightfully  still  in  the 
inter-communion  of  Christians,  the  best  of  all  friends.  Here,  the 
noblest  subjects  engage  the  attention  ;  and  the  most  interesting 
of  all  concerns  engross  the  heart :  concerns,  approved  by  the 
conscience,  and  approved  by  God.  In  their  nature  they  are 
fraught  with  peace :  in  their  progress  they  are  sources  of  un- 
ceasing and  immortal  good.  To  every  person  in  such  an  assem- 
bly, the  Wisdom,  which  is  from  above,  is  the  supreme  object  of 
pursuit ;  that  godliness,  which  has  the  promise  of  the  Itfe  which 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  glori- 
ous object,  full  of  comfort,  hope,  and  joy,  the  best  emotions, 
which  can  be  felt  by  the  human  heart,  are  awakened,  and  reci- 
procated. The  flame,  which  glows  in  one  breast,  is  caught,  and 
kindled,  in  another.  The  light,  which  illumines  one  mind,  sheds 
its  lustre  over  all  the  minds,  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  sool, 
raised  above  itself  by  this  happy  communion,  feels,  that  it  has 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  becattse  it  loves  the  brethren*  On 
such  an  assembly  the  spirit  of  grace  fails  not  to  shower  his 
balmy  influence,  and  to  awaken  in  the  minds,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, delightful  anticipations  of  future  glory.  Peace,  and  hope, 
and  joy,  descending  from  above,  scatter  here  their  richest  bless- 
ings ;  and  with  a  divine  enchantment  raise  up  a  transient*  but 
beautiful,  image  of  Heaven,  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

REMARKS. 

1.  These  observations  teach  ns  the  invalnnblc  blessing  of  btitig 
bom  in  a  Christian  lAind. 
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Id  such  a  hnd,  all  these  advantages  are  primarily  obtained. 
There,  CSiristiaDs  live.  There,  religion  is  manifested  in  the  life 
and  conversation.  There,  its  reality,  dignity,  solemnity,  and 
lovelifiess^  are  seen  by  the  eye,  and  declared  to  the  ear.  There, 
iki  warJ$  of  ike  wite  are  at  goads.  They  counsel ,  exhort,  reprove , 
and  alarm,  with  evangelical  power.  The  minds  of  sinners  are 
thoe  awakened,  in  this  manner,  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt ;  and 
urged,  by  motives  of  singular  import,  to  listen  to  the  alarming 
denaDcialioDS  of  offended  Justice,  and  to  the  delightful  invita- 
tioos-of  boundless  Mercy.  There,  the  worth  of  the  soul,  its 
immortal  being,  and  its  amazing  destinies,  are  explained,  and 
understood.  There,  the  charms  of  a  religious  example  are  dis- 
played, and  felt.  There,  of  course,  man  is  taught,  allured,  and 
compelled,  to  provide  for  his  eternal  welfare. 

in  other  lands  how  dreadfully  reversed  is  the  scene !  What  a 
bleak  and  barren  wilderness,  what  a  dreary  solitude,  does  their 
Boial  state  present,  to  the  compassionate  eye !  Stretch  the  wings 
of  your  contemplation,  and  pass  over  them  with  a  momentary, 
but  paioftil,  survey.  From  climate  to  climate,  not  a  house  of 
God,  is  presented  to  your  eyes  :  not  a  pious  family ;  not  a  reli- 
gioas  example.  Listen.  No  voice  of  prayer  rises  on  the  winds. 
No  notes  of  praise  are  wafted  to  the  Heavens.  ^  Look.  No  sab- 
bath smiles  with  peace  and  mercy  on  the  desolate  waste.  No 
dews  of  divine  grace,  no  showers  of  life-giving  rain,  descend  on 
the  sterile  soil.  Tht  heaven  over  tlicir  heads  is  brass :  the  earth 
under  their  feet  is  iron. 

3.  The  same  observations  teach  us  the  peculiar  blessing  of  being 
horn  m  a  religious  Family. 

In  such  a  family  religioa  lives  and  prospers,  is  visible  and  pow- 
erful, in  a  still  more  emphaticai  manner.  It  is  seen  always  :  it  is 
seen  in  the  most  beautiful  attitudes,  and  the  fairest  colours.  It  is 
seen  with  an  influence,  peculiarly  persuasive  and  heavenly. 

In  their  morning  and  evening  devotions  piety  begins,  and  closes, 
the  day  ;  prepares  the  heart  to  go  patiently,  serenely,  faith- 
fully, and  gratefully,  through  its  active  concerns ;  and  the  eyes 
I  to  close  in  peace,  and  to  enjoy  the  sleep  of  such,  as  are  belov- 
ed by  God.  The  interval  between  these  solemn  seasons  is  filled 
up  with  successive  acts  of  justice*,  truth,  and  kindness  to  others. 
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and  to  the  happy  circle  where  they  originate ;  and  with  a  watch- 
ful, assiduous,  and  faithful,  superintendence  of  themselves.  In 
the  blessings  of  their  intercourse  with  others,  all  around  them 
successively  share :  while  their  friends  and  neighbours  are  de- 
lighted, strangers  are  welcomed,  and  their  enemies  are  not  ex- 
cluded. The  poor  and  suffering  not  only  make  peculiar  claims^ 
but  find  those  claims  cheerfully  admitted. 

With  each  other,  life  is  only  a  sweet  interchange  of  lovely  afiec- 
tions,  and  evangelical  offices  ;  and  assumes  an  aspect,  on  which 
Angels  would  smile  with  complacency,  and  heaven  descend  in  a 
shower  of  blessings.  Every  day,  which  passes  *over  their  beads, 
calls  forth,  from  them  all,  new  displays  of  Evangelical  love,  new 
efforts  to  make  each  other  happy.  Every  place  furnishes  them 
new  opportunities  of  showing  how  much  more  hlested  U  t>  to  give, 
than  to  receive.  But  the  sabbath,  of  all  days,  surrounds  them 
with  peculiar  lustre  and  loveliness.  Of  all  places,  the  sanctuary 
most  unfolds  their  excellence,  sublimes  their  virtues,  and  prepares 
them  to  meet  the  assembly  of  the  firsUhom. 

How  can  those  who  are  young  grow  up  in  such  a  family,  in 
the  midst  of  such  conversation,  by  the  side  of  such  examples, 
and  in  the  sight  of  such  excellence  hourly  displayed,  and  fail  of 
becoming  wise !  The  example  is  that  of  parents  ;  the  most  ve- 
nerable, and  the  most  impressive,  which  in  this  world  was  ever 
presented  before  the  eyes.  The  excellence  is  that  of  brothers 
and  sisters ;  the  most  lovely,  the  most  alluring,  which  is  found 
below  the  sun.  Must  not  the  Angels  of  the  Lord  encamp  round 
about  such  a  family  ?  Will  not  God  behold  them  with  uninter- 
rupted and  unclouded  smiles  ?  Who  can  be  a  witness  of  the  piety, 
the  benevolence,  of  such  a  family  and  not  exclaim, 

'<  Thus  on  Uie  Heavenly  hills 
Tlie  saints  are  blessed  above ; 
Where  joy  like  mornings  dew  distils, 
And  all  the  air  is  love  ?^' 

•  3.  These  observations  teach  us  the  toisdom,  and  goodness^  of 
Christ  in  establishing  a  Church  in  the  xoorUL 

The  Church  is  one  great  family  ;  in  which  all  Christians  are 
imitedi  and  enabled  to  walk  together,  and  derive  wisdom  from 
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each  gdiar.  Here,  their  correspondence  is  intimate ;  and  their 
advantages  are  all  concentrated*  Their  instructions,  their  re- 
proo6»  tlieir  prayers,  their  example,  are  here  mutually  exhibited, 
andamtaally  enjoyed.  Here,  also,  these  blessings  are  perpetuat- 
ed. ReGgioii,  here,  is  visible  from  day  to  day,  and  from  age  to 
1^ ;  and  piety  and  beneficence  shine,  like  the  sun,  with  peren- 
inal  beams*  J%$  Lord  Iwtth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the 
dmoUmgB  of  Jacobs  Oloriau$  thmge  are  spoken  qf  thee^  O  City  qf 
God*  Tho  Lord  hath  fihostn  Zion ;  ho  hath  desired  it  for  his  haln- 
Mirnsm  This  is  mg  rest  for  ever:  hem  toUl  I  dwell.  I  will  abun- 
dagiiljf  ihss  ker  provision*  I  wUl  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  I 
wM  daiho  her  priests  miih  sahaiumi  emd  her  saints  shall  shout 
mlmtdf^r  joy. 

In  this  assembly  of  the  faithful,  the  word,  and  worship,  of  God, 
the  means  of  et^nai  life,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  hare 
aO  been  preserved.  By  the  example,  the  labours,  the  prayers, 
aod  the  piety,  of  the  Church  in  one  land,  and  in  one  age,  have 
piety  and  salvation  been  extended,  and  perpetuated,  throu^ 
other  lands,  and  other  ages.  This  is  the  stem,  firom  which  have 
tpnmg  all  the  blossoms,  and  fruits,  of  righteousness,  which  have 
l^addened  this  desolate  world.  Here,  sinners,  in  millions,  have 
seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  the  reality  and  power  of  religion ; 
and  under  its  divine  influence  have  turned  from  darkness  to  lighi^ 
msifrom  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  Of  Zion  it  shall  be  saidj 
*^  ties  and  that  man  was  bom  tn  Aer."  The  Lord  shall  count, 
mhea  he  writeth  up  the  people^  that  this  num  was  bom  there. 

4.  We  hence  leam^  also,  how  important  it  is,  that  Christian.'^ 
skmdd  adorn  their  profession  with  a  holy  Itfe  and  conversation. 

Considerations,  very  numerous  and  highly  interesting,  ui^  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  On  this  occasion  I  shall,  however, 
omit  them  all,  except  those,  which  have  been  insisted  on  in  thL^; 
discoiirse.  These  ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  a  design, 
so  strongly  commended  by  its  own  inherent  importance,  and  so 
necessary  to  peace  of  mind,  and  the  final  approbation  of  God* 

If  religion  be  not  fervent  in  the  heart,  it  will  not  be  conspicu- 
eoB  in  the  .life.  If  it  be  not  conspicuous  in  the  life,  saints  will 
not  be  edified,  and  sinners  will  not  be  saved* 

Vol.  V.  13 
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A  dull,  cold»  stupid  heart,  and  its  necessaty  cooseqtiencei  a 
dull,  cold,  and  stupid  life,  a  life  resemUing  more  that  of  a  Hea- 
then moralist,  than  that  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  robs  a  Christian 
of  his  proper  usefulness ;  prevents  the  comfort,  which  he  might 
enjoy ;  and  overcasts  his  brightest  hopes  of  future  acceptance. 
I  speak  of  this  man  as  a  Christian :  for  such  Christians  there  are. 
Such  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Sardia  ;  on  whom  Christ  calls 
to  strengthen  the  things^  which  remained,  which  were  ready  to  die. 
Nay,  there  are  Churches,  of  this  character.  At  Sardie  there  was 
such  a  church*  But  all  persons  of  this  character,  whether 
churches,  or  individuals,  are  mere  burdens  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  heavy  weights,  under  which  Christianity  struggles,  and 
languishes,  and  faints.  Their  profession  is  so  extensively  con- 
tradicted by  their  life,  as  to  wound  every  good  man,  and  to  pro- 
voke the  censure,  scorn,  and  ridicule,  of  every  bad  one.  Not 
only  is  their  own  profession  esteemed  insincere,  and  themselves 
regarded  as  hypocrites;  but  Christians,  universally,  are  scan- 
dalized for  their  sakes ;  and  their  religion  pronounced  to  be  a 
farce,  a  pretence,  a  cheat.  The  injury,  done  in  this  manner,  is 
incalculable.  Instead  of  improving  at  their  side,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  communion,  and  by  means  of  their  example ; 
Christians  learn  from  them  only  to  be  dull  and  slothful,  as  thejf 
are  *,  to  languish  in  all  their  duty ;  and,  although  they  have  a 
name  to  live^  to  become  the  subjects  of  such  a  benumbing  tor- 
por, as  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  chill  of  Death. 

In  the  mean  time,  unrenewed  men,  discerning  the  mighty  dif- 
ference between  the  religion,  described  and  required  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that,  which  is  displayed  in  the  lives  of  such  professors, 
not  unnaturally,  though  very  unhappily,  conclude,  that  practi- 
cal religion  is  no  where  to  be  found.  To  induce  this  conclusion, 
such  examples  need  not  be  very  numerous ;  but,  whenever  they 
become  frequent,  it  is  drawn  of  course.  Thus  by  a  lukewarm 
life,  and  a  profession  violated  by  stupidity  and  negligence,  the 
hearts  of  Christians  are  broken,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners  pre- 
vented. Vice  and  infidelity,  in  the  mean  time,  rear  their  heads 
in  triumph.  The  ways  of  Zion  moum,  because  few  come  to  her 
solemn  feasts  ;  and  the  path  to  Heaven  is  trodden  only  by  here 
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and  there  a  solitary  traveller.  He,  who  would  not  be  charge- 
able with  the  guilt  of  effectuating  these  deplorable  evils,  must 
ttWHtkt  io  righteousness;  must  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray,  al- 
way;  most  resolve  to  do  whatever  his  handfindeih  to  do  with  his 
migki  /  and  must  remember,  that  the  day  is  approaching,  when 
epeiy  msan^s  work  shall  be  made  mantfest :  for  that  day  shall  de* 
dare  iij  heemsse  ii  shall  he  revealed  by  fire. 


SERMON  CXLVI. 


THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OP  GRACE. 


RELIGIOUS  MEDITATION. 


Proverbs  iv«  36. 

Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet ;  and  let  all  ihy  wajfs  be  established. 

Our  next  subject  of  consideration,  in  the  order  formerly  pro* 
posed,  is  Religious  Meditation* 

This  duty  is  enjoined  in  the  text.  Ponder^  says  David  to  So* 
lomon^  the  path  of  thy  feet ;  and  let  all  thy  xoays  be  established. 
By  the  pathj  here  mentioned,  is  undoubtedly  intended  the  course 
of  life  ;  including  all  the  thoughts  ^  affections  ^  and  conduct^  of  th$ 
man.  The  latter  clause  is  rendered  in  the  margin,  And  all  f/iy 
ways  shall  be  ordered  aright.  The  consequence,  therefore,  of 
pondering  our  course  of  life  is  here  declared  to  be,  thai  all  our- 
ways  shall  be  ordered  aright.  Of  course,  the  text  obviously  con- 
tains this  doctrine, 

TTiat  habitual^  Religious  Meditation  is  a  direct  mean  ofourpre" 
eent  and  eternal  well-being. 

This  subject  I  shall  discuss  under  two  heads : 

I.  Religious  Meditation,  generally  considered : 

II.  Self-Examination, 

Of  the  former  of  these  I  observe, 
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1.  Thai  ii  ulane  emAles  u$  io  tnakt  religious  ThUhs  a  part  of 
9ur  omn  tytiim  o/ikougkim 

Knowledge  U  never  6(  very  serious  use  to  man,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  part  of  his  customary  course  of  thinking*  This  is  ac- 
complished, iriien  by  familiar  acquaintance  we  are  enabled  to 
call  it  up  to  view  at  pleasure ;  to  arrange  the  parts  so,  as  easily 
to  comprehend  the  whole ;  to  perceive  readily  their  mutual  con- 
nection and  dependence ;  to  discern  th^  evidence,  by  which  each 
is  supported ;  to  refer  each  to  its  proper  place ;  and  to  judge 
oooceming  the  whole  with  correctness,  and  expedition.  In  this 
oianner  every  man  of  common  sense  thinks  concerning  evety 
subject,  with  which  he  b  well  acquainted :  and  the  power  of 
thinking  in  this  manner,  he  gains  only  by  meditation.  What- 
ever information  we  may  possess,  it  is  of  no  serious  use  to  us, 
until  it  is  ihm  nmie  our  own.  The  knowledge,  which  barely 
passes  through  the  mind,  resembles  that,  which  is  gained  of 
m  country  by  a  traveller,  who  is  whirled  through  it  in  a  stage ; 
or  by  a  bird,  flitting  over  it  in  his  passage  to  another. 

No  interesting  subject  is  examined  by  the  mind  in  this  cursory 
way.  Every  such  subject  it  instinctively  turns  over  and  over ; 
and  never  desists,  until  it  has  gained  a  familiar,  and  comprehen- 
sive, knowledge  of  the  whole.  In  this  situation,  we  may  be  said 
to  understand  a  subject,  so  as  to  conBtituU  ii  a  pari  of  our  jy«- 
iem  of  ikoughiy  and  io  make  ii  a  directory  of  our  opirwmij  and 


This  trutk  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  religious  subjects,  as  to 
others.  Whatever  knowledge  we  derive,  either  from  the  Bible, 
or  from  other  sources  of  instruction,  is  thus  made  our  own,  only 
by  meditation. 

%  Modiiaiion  mables  us  io  feel  religious  subjects  with  Strev^ih 
SSfieacy. 

Every  person,  who  has  attended  to  the  state  of  his  own  mind, 
have  discovered,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
ptsreeivimgj  and  feeltng-;  and  that  of  two  things,  equally  under- 
stood, one  has  passed  lightly  over  his  mind ;  while  the  other  has 
left  a  deep  impression.  A  religious  man,  particularly,  will  easi- 
ly reoMmber,  that  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  have,  at  timea,  bare- 
ly swept  the  sur&ce  of  his  mind;  and,  at  others,  have  poweiAdly 
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affected  his  kearl.  He  will  easily  remember,  that  the  same 
things,  whether  arguments,  images,  or  motives,  have  affected 
him  in  these  widely  different  manners.  If  he  will  bestow  a  litde 
pains  on  this  subject,  he  will  further  remember,  that  he  has  oftea 
been  astonished  at  this  fact ;  and  has  looked  back,  to  find  what 
mysterious  cause  prevented  him  from  realizing,  at  one  time,  what 
he  so  deeply  felt  at  another. 

J%ai,  wnd  that  imly^  whieh  we/eel^  moves  m  to  iatful  action* 
What  is  merely  perceived,  or  understood,  scarcely  moves  us  at 
all.  The  pipe  must  be  relished,  before  the  dancing  will  begin. 
The  mcuming  must  be  felt,  before  we  shall  unite  in  the  lameniO' 
Han.  A  great  proportion  of  mankind,  in  Christian  countries, 
believe  loosely,  and  generally,  the  divine  origin,  and  the  genu- 
ine doctrines,  of  the  Scriptures.  But  while  they  thus  believe, 
they  live,  and  feel,  and  act,  just  as  if  there  were  no  Scrip- 
tures. Almost  all  men  believe  the  existence  and  govern- 
ment of  God.  Still  they  live,  as  if  there  were  no  God ;  or 
as  if  he  exercised  no  government  over  the  world,  or  over  them- 
selves. Multitudes  believe,  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  men ; 
and  yet  never  think  of  applying  to  him  f(Mr  their  own  salva- 
tion. 

Religious  Meditation  is  the  only  method,  in  which  men  leam 
to  feel  the  concerns  of  religion.  In  this  method,  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  motives,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  quietly  and  carelessly  admitted  by  most  men,  in  Christian 
countries,  and  which  thus  neither  amend  the  life,  !ior  affect  the 
heart,  are,  when  often  and  deeply  pondered,  brought  home  to 
the  soul;  set  strongly  before  its  view;  applied  to  itself;  and 
felt  to  be  of  real  and  momentous  import.  In  this  way,  we  be- 
gin to  fear  and  hope,  to  mourn  and  rejoice,  to  desire  and  loathe ; 
and  to  seek  and  shun  them  according  to  their  respective  na- 
tures. In  this  way  only,  do  we  regard  the  things  of  religion  with 
profit  to  ourselves,  and  consider  them  with  an  efficacious  atten- 
tion. In  every  other  situation  of  mind,  wc  are  settled  upon  our 
lees^  and  instinctively  say.  The  Lord  wM  not  dogood^  neither  will 
the  Lord  do  eviL 

3.  Religious  Meditation  renders  the  thoughts  and  affectionar,  thus 
gained^  Ihbituah 
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Nothing  in  the  mond  concerns  of  man  is  of  much  importance 
to  him,  until  it  is  finrmed  into  a  habit.  Every  opinion,  and  every 
impression,  which  isMnsiently  entertained,  is  entertained  to  lit- 
de  purpose*  If  it  produce  any  consequences ;  they  are  mo- 
mentaij,  and  useless*  In  the  mean  time,  other  things,  of  an  un- 
happy tendency,  having  already  become  habitual,  and  possessing 
the  controUing  power  of  habit,  return  with  speed  and  violence, 
and  drive  away  the  feeble  and  short  lived  influence  of  such  opin- 
ions, and  impressions.  Thus  that,  which,  if  continued,  .might 
become  the  glory  and.ieotfly  of  nutnj  is  as  the  fiowtr  of  tfu 
grass.     The  grass  ^thereth^  and  thejlomer  thereof  falUtk  awojf. 

Habits  are  formed  only  by  Repetition.  That  which  is  often  re- 
peated, becomes,  by  the  mere  tendency  of  nature,  more  and  more 
intflvetting,  and  necessary ;  and  acquires,  therefore,  a  daily  in- 
creaising  power  over  man.  After  it  has  continued  for  a  season, 
and  gained  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  it  becomes  in  a  sense 
immoveable ;  acquires  a  decisive  control  over  the  conduct ;  and 
is  rarely,  and  not  without  extreme  difficulty,  overcome. 

This  influence  of  habit  seems  to  be  inwrought,  as  a  primary 
characteristic,  in  the  very  nature  of  Intelligent  beings.  No 
other  conskleration  will  explain,  at  least  in  many  situations,  the 
permanent  continuance  of  either  virtue  or  vice.  Under  this  in- 
flnence  only,  does  the  drunkard  resist  all  motives,  and  adhere 
iamoiveably  to  his  cups ;  the  idler  to  his  sloth ;  the  swearer  to 
hit  pro&neness ;  the  spendthrift  to  his  prodigality ;  the  thief  to 
his  stealing ;  and  all  other  sinners  to  their  respective  iniquities. 
Und^  this  influence,  the  mature  Christian  overcomes  the  most 
powerful  temptations ;  and  advances  firmly  to  the  rack,  or  the 
faggot.  Under  the  same  influence,  will  the  inhabitants  of  Hell 
persist  in  their  rebellion,  in  spite  of  all  the  motives,  which  so 
powerfully  persuade  them  to  cease  from  sin.  Finally,  the 
Church  of  the  first-born,  and  the  innitmerabU  compmnf  of  Angtls^ 
will,  under  the  same  influence  also,  persevere  in  their  obedience, 
whatever  temptations  may  solicit  them  to  revolt  from  God. 

Moral  habits,  their  strength,  and  their  consequences,  are  all 
produced  by  a  repetition  of  those  things,  of  which  they  are  con- 
stitnted,  in  the  mind.  In  other  words,  they  are  produced  by 
ftrquent  meditation  on  the  several  subjects,  out  of  which  they 
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are  formed,  together  with  a  repeated  indulgence  of  the  emotionsi 
which  such  meditation  creates.  Ultimately,  therefore^  they 
grow  out  of  Religious  Meditation. 

Of  self-examination,  proposed  as  the  second  head  of  discoonc, 
I  observe, 

1.  TTuU  ii  alone  makes  us  acquainted  with  Ourselves. 

Every  man  has  a  certain  moral  character ;  partly  like  that  of 
others,  and  partly  peculiar  to  himself*  This  character,  in  both 
respects,  is  incapable  of  being  known  without  self-examination. 
Our  own  ktarts  answer,  generally  to  the  hearts  of  others,  eu  ihe 
fact  to  the  face  in  water.  By  knowing  our  own  hearts  only,  can 
we,  therefore,  know  effectually  the  general  character  of  man. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  this  character  is  delineated  with 
perfect  exactness,  and  supreme  skill,  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  by 
searching  them  may,  therefore,  be  known.  The  position  I  ad* 
mit :  the  consequence  I  deny.  The  instruction,  given  us  in  the 
Scriptures  concerning  this  subject,  will  never  be  understood,  mi* 
less  applied  to  ourselves  in  the  examination  of  our  own  hearts. 
Invaluable  as  the  knowledge  is,  which  they  conununicate  con-  i 
ceming  this  subject,  it  is,  like  all  other  knowledge,  never  realiz*  t 
ed,  never  made  our  own,  except  by  meditation.  I 

But  there  are  many  things  in  our  own  characters,  which  are  | 
peculiar  to  ourselves.     All  these  exist  in  the  heart  alone :  and 
there  only  can  they  be  either  taught,  or  learned.     Even  the  very 
opinions,  which  we  entertain,  together  with  the  manner  and  de* 
gree  in  which  we  entertain  them,  will  ever  be  imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  us  without  this  investigation  for  ourselves.     We 
suppose  ourselves  to  embrace  many  opinions,  which,  a  critical 
inquiry  will  show,  we  have  never  received.     Many  others  we  ^^ 
imagine  ourselves  to  have  admitted  without  a  doubt,  which  by  . 
this  trial  we  shall  find  regarded  by  us,  only  in  an  uncertain  and  . 
conjectural  manner.  ' 

Still  more  ignorant  are  we  of  our  dispositions.     About  no  sub-  / 
ject  have  the  apprehehsiono  of  man  been  more  erroneous,  than . 
about  his  will,  affections,  and  propensities.     Self-Knowledge,  in^ 
this  respect  chiefly,  has  been  proverbially  acknowledged  to  be 
extremely  difficult,  as  well  as  highly  important.     Hence  the  me- . 
moraWe  obser\'ation,  Id,  ^-vw^i  d'eaurw,  e  calo  descendit:  an  abser-. 
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tration,  gnwodecl,  perhaps,  equally  on  tie  usefulness,  and  the 
difficulties,  of  the  precept.  Whatever  man  can  accomplish  in 
this  afdnoos  concern  must  be  accomplished  by  self-examination. 
He  most  watch  carefully  every  movement  of  his  disposition ;  the 
commencement,  and  the  progress,  of  every  affection,  aim,  resolu- 
tion, and  habit ;  the  manner,  in  which  every  thing  affects  him ; 
and  the  means,  by  which  he  is  affected ;  the  causes  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  his  fieiilures,  in  regulating  the  state  of  his  mind ;  and, 
genendiy,  all  his  movements  within,  and  all  his  impulses  from 
without. 

Id  thb  way,  and  in  this  alone,  can  the  sinner  learn  effectually, 
that  he  is  a  sinner.  In  this  way  only,  will  he  discern  the  nature, 
and  extent,  of  his  guilt ;  the  strength  of  his  evil  propensities ;  the 
obitinacy  of  his  unbelief,  and  impenitence ;  the  uniformity  of  his 
disobedience;  the  completeness  of  hb  ruin;  his  exposure  to 
fiaai  condemnation ;  and  his  utter  indisposition  to  return  to  God. 
iUl  these  things  he  learns  only,  and  eflfectually,  by  observing 
theo^  as  they  exist,  and  operate,  in  himself;  or  arise,  as  conse- 
quences, from  the  state  of  his  own  mind.  Whatever  knowledge 
k  may  possess  of  them  from  instruction,  even  from  that  of  the 
Scriptores ;  it  can  never  be  of  any  serious  use  to  him,  until  he 
has  made  it  his  own  by  an  investigation  of  his  heart,  and  life. 
Whatever  he  may  have  heard,  or  read,  of  sin,  and  guilt,  and 
danger ;  it  is,  to  him,  merely  news  concerning  other  men ;  not 
knowledge  of  himself.  Other  men,  according  to  the  views, 
wkich  he  entertains  before  he  commences  the  examination  of 
kimsdf,  are  sinners,  odious  to  God,  children  of  wrath,  and  in 
danger  of  perdition.  But  for  himself,  he  is  almost  innocent,  and 
perhaps  entirely  safe.  Should  you  prove  the  contrary  to  him 
by  arguments,  which  he  will  acknowledge  to  be  unanswerable ; 
yon  have  gained  nothing.  The  application  to  himself  will  still 
be  wanting :  and  the  story  might  almost  as  well  have  been  told 
to  another  person,  or  communicated  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

In  the  same  manner  only,  does  the  Christian  learn,  that  he  is 
a  Christian.  To  decide  this  great  point,  even  hopefully,  his 
heart  and  his  life  must  pass  before  him  in  continual  review.  The 
doctrines,  by  which  he  is  governed,  the  affections  which  he  ex- 
ercises, the  actions  which  he  performs^  and  the  views  with  which 
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they  are  performed,  must  be  daily  scrutiDized :  and  firom  thenn 
all  must  be  derived  the  momentous  result.  Without  this  diligent 
investigation  of  himself,  no  man,  however  long,  or  however  emi- 
nently, he  has  possessed  the  Christian  character^  can,  even  with 
well  founded  hope,  conclude  that  he  is  a  Christian.  In  the  same 
manner,  also,  must  every  question,  which  we  ask  concerning  our 
moral  character,  be  answered.  Unless  we  thus  explore  our- 
selves, whatever  may  be  our  state,  we  cannot  understand  it;  and 
shall  on  the  one  hand,  be  exposed  to  all  its  evils,  and  lose  on  the 
other,  no  small  part  of  its  blessings. 

9.  Sel/'examinaHon  naturally  prepares  men  to  ham  /ram  sin 
to  holiness^  and  to  advance  from  one  degree  of  bolinesi  to  another. 

Conviction  of  sin  is  eminently  the  result  of  sel/examisiation : 
as,  I  think,  must  already  be  evident  to  a  very  moderate  attention. 
Equally  applicable  is  diis  remark  to  all  appr^ensions  concern* 
ing  our  future  destiny ;  all  efficacious  fears  concerning  the  anger 
of  Grod ;  all  affecting  views  of  our  helplessness  ^  all  thocoagh 
convictions  of  the  necessity  of  betaking  ourselves  to  Christ  for 
salvation.  J^bty,  that  are  whole,  need  not  a  phjfsician.  But  aP 
are  whole,  in  the  sense  intended  by  our  Saviour,  until  convinced 
of  their  diseased  condition  by  solemnly  attending  to  their  own 
case.  So  long  as  this  is  not  done,  there  will  \fe  no  recourse  to 
the  Physician  of  the  soul. 

Two  objections,  or  at  least  two  difficulties,  may  here,  perhapSt 
arise  in  the  minds  of  my  audience.  One  is,  that  the  effect,  wUeh 
I  have  attributed  to  selfexamination^  is  to  be  attributed  totheSfirii 
of  Grace.  The  other  is,  that  I  have  elsewhere  attrikttted  the  sams  tfm 
feet  to  Prayer.  On  the  former  I  observe,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grac* 
operates  on  the  mind,  in  this  state  of  its  moral  concerns,  chiefly  bj 
leading  it  to  a  solemn  investigation  of  itself.  On  the  latter  I  ob- 
serve, that  Prayer  has  this  efficacy  in  the  manner,  recited  in  a  ibr^ 
roer  discourse,  principally  by  prompting  us  to  examine  ourselves 
more  effectually,  than  any  other  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  mora 
thoroughly  to  explore  our  moral  condition.  Self-examination  is 
the  primary  mean,  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  brings  the  soul  into 
this  state.  This  glorious  Agent  can,  I  acknowledge,  accomplish 
this  work  in  any  other  manner,  which  he  shall  choose.  But  this 
seems  plainly  to  be  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  usually  accomplish- 
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ed.  Indeed  it  seems  difllcnk  to  conceive  how  convictions  of  sin, 
wfaaterer  aight  be  their  cause,  could  exist,  at  least  to  any  extent, 
without  self-examination.  To  such  convictions  it  seems  absolute- 
ly aeoessaiy,  that  the  soul  should  know  its  own  guilt :  and  to 
this  knowledge  it  seems  equally  indispensable,  that  it  should  ex- 
plore its  own  moral  character  and  conduct. 

Of  prayer  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  its  nature  is  very  imper- 
fectly uodentood  by  him,  who  does  not  know  that,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  it  is  employed  in  the  most  solemn,  the  most  inti- 
mate, and  the  most  effectual,  examination  of  ourselves.  The 
advantagety  which  prayer  flimishes  for  this  employment,  are  sin- 
gular, and  supreme.  But  no  man  will  ever  avail  himself  of 
Ihem,  iHm>  idoes  not  more  or  less  occupy  the  intervals,  betweefi 
the  aetaons  of  prayer,  in  communing  diligently  wUh  his  o»n  heart. 
It  was  ia  this  view  of  prayer,  that  I  exhibited  it  as  contributing 
ao  effieadoasly  to  a  solemn  conviction  of  his  guilt  in  the  mind  of 
Aeaimier« 

Nor  is  this  employment  less  effectual  in  enabling  us  to  advance; 
one  degree  of  grace  to  another.  To'  do  this,  the  Christian 
t  know  his  present  and  past  condition ;  that  he  may  renounce 
wlatever  is  amiss,  and  retain  whatever  is  commendable.  Unless 
he  know  his  sins,  how  can  he  renounce  them  ?  Unless  be  knoW 
his  weaknesses,  how  can  he  guard  against  them  ?  Unless  he 
perceive  the  means  of  his  success,  in  past  cases,  how  can  he 
adopt  them  again  ?  Unless  he  discern  the  causes  of  fDrraer  fail- 
ores,  how  can  he  be  safe  from  future  ones  ?  If  he  have  no  ac- 
qaaintnnce  with  his  backslidings,  how  can  he  either  repent,  or 
adbrm?  If  he  be  ignorant  of  the  means,  by  which  he  has  here- 
tofore improved  in  holiness,  how  can  he  be  enabled  to  improve 
hcronfler?  Thus  the  most  important  conduct  of  man,  as  a  moral 
being,  is  eminently  dependent  on  the  investigation  of  himself. 

fVom  self-examination,  also,  spring,  in  a  great  measure,  all 
ev  tesolutions  of  amendment.  The  seasons,  in  which,  by  look- 
ing into  ourselves,  we  learn  our  guilt,  our  danger,  and  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  an  alteration  in  our  lives,  are  those,  in 
winch  the  mind  exerts  itself,  in  earnest,  to  accomplish  such  al- 
teration. In  this  situation  alone,  are  resolutions  made,  of  suffl- 
cient  strength,  and  solemnity,  matoriatty  to  affect  the  life.    To 
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resolve  firmly  against  any  evil,  we  most  feel  it.  To  resolve  witli 
efficacy  on  the  pursuit  of  any  good,  we  must  realize^  that  in  an 
important  sense  it  is  good  to  us. 

Finally,  some  of  the  most  affecting  views  of  the  Divine  cha* 
racter  grow  out  of  this  employment.  God  is  never  seen  in  the 
most  interesting  manner,  except  when  seen  in  relation  to  our* 
selves.  Whether  we  regard  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  detenni- 
nations  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  impenitent ;  or  hb  boundless 
goodness  in  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  mankind  ;  we 
see  these  things  in  a  far  clearer  light,  and  feel  them  with  &r 
greater  strength,  as  exercised  directly  about  ourselves,  than  as 
employed  about  others.  When  we  come  .to  discern  our  own 
hins,  their  guilt,  and  their  aggravations,  we  first  begin  to  fom 
proper  views  of  the  awful  justice  of  God  in  our  condemnation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  first  sound  and  affecting  apprehensions^ 
which  we  entertain  of  the  goodness  of  God,  are  awakened  by  a 
strong  sense  of  our  own  need  of  his  mercy,  and  a  humble  hope 
of  our  own  interest  in  his  forgiving  love. 

The  omnipresence  of  God  is  then  only  realized,  when  we  con- 
bider  him  as  present  with  ourselves ;  as  dwelling  with  us,  and 
around  us.  The  Omniscience  of  God  is  never  brought  to  the 
view  of  the  mind,  until  it  regards  him  as  exploring  its  own  re- 
cesses, tracing  all  its  secret  windings,  and  accompanying  itself 
with  his  all-seeing  eye,  while  employed  in  unravelling  the  myste- 
ries of  its  own  iniquity.  Generally,  God  is  seen,  and  realised, 
in  our  religious  meditations,  particularly  in  those  which  are  di- 
rected to  our  own  hearts,  to  be  a  vastly  different  Being  from 
that,  which  we  imagine  for  ourselves  in  loose  contemplation,  and 
lukewarm  inquiry. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  Religious  Medita- 
tion is  not  only  the  effect,  but  the  cause  also,  of  that  soberness 
of  mind,  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  sound  wisdom.  Of  this  character,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be 
observed,  the  benefits  are  numberless,  and  surpassing  estima- 
tion. 

3.  Stlf^examination  is  a  prindptd  source  of  Self'govemmenif 
onJ,  therefore,  of  Peace  of  mind,  and  solid  Enjoyment* 

On  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  obtained  in  this  manner  only ; 
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the  knowledge  of  our  imperfections,  passions,  appetites,  sins, 
temptations,  and  dangers ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  such  means, 
as  we  possess,  of  strength,  encouragement,  and  safety ;  our  self* 
goveranent  almost  entirely  depends.  In  acquiring  the  know- 
Jef%e  of  these  things  we  both  learn  how  to  govern  ourselves, 
and  gradoally  obtain  an  earnest  and  fixed  desire  to  perform  this 
duty. 

Without  self-examination  there  can  be  little  self-government : 
without  self-government  there  can  be  no  peace  of  mind.  Peace 
of  mind  is  the  result  only  of  a  consciousness  of  having  done  our 
daty.  But  of  this  duty  self-government  is  one  of  the  three  great 
blanches :  the  other  two  being  piety  to  God,  and  beneficence  to 
mankind.  These  can  never  be  separately  performed.  Evan- 
gelical virtuCt  the  only  spirit,  with  which  either  was  ever  truly 
perfionned,  is  a  thing  perfectly  one  ;  without  any  variety,  or  di- 
vision, in  its  nature.  Towards  all  the  objects  of  our  duty,  whe- 
ther God,  our  neighbour,  or  ourselves,  it  operates  in  the  same 
oianner. 

Besides,  self-government  is  indispensable,  in  its  very  nature, 
to  the  performance  of  all  other  duty.  This  might  be  evinced 
with  respect  to  every  case,  in  which  duty  can  be  performed ; 
but  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  following.  If  we  do 
not  control  our  envy,  wrath,  or  revenge;  we  cannot  be  content- 
ed, meek,  or  forgiving.  If  we  do  not  subdue  our  selfishness ;  we 
can  never,  in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel,  love  either  God,  or  man- 
kind. 

Bot,  without  recurrence  to  these  proofs,  the  case  is  perfecdy 
plain  in  its  own  nature.  In  the  experience  of  every  man  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that,  so  long  as  his  passions  and  appetites 
are  unsubdued,  they  keep  the  mind  in  a  continual  agitation. 
The  appetites  are  syrens,  which  sing,  only  to  deceive;  and 
charm,  only  to  destroy.  He,  who  listens  to  them,  is  certain  of 
being  shipwrecked  in  the  end.  The  passions  are  equally  dan- 
gerous, equally  fiattal,  by  their  violence  ;  and  toss  the  soul  with 
tempestuous  fury  on  billows  which  never  rest.  Without  a  pilot, 
without  a  compass,  without  a  helm,  no  hope  of  safety  remains 
for.  the  unhappy  voyager,  but  in  the  hushing  of  the  storm,  and 
the  subsidence  of  the  tumultuous  ocean. 
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tution  exists,  he,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  will  cease  to  keep  his 
body  and  spirit  in  subjection  ;  to  grow  in  grace  ;  to  acquire  peace 
of  conscience,  and^oy  in  the  Holy  Ghosim 

Why  do  sinners  refuse  to  examine  themselves;  and  to  gain 
the  blessings,  to  which  this  conduct  gives  birth  ?  Plainly  be- 
cause they  are  too  slothful,  or  too  much  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  uncovering  the  mass  of  sin  and  guilt  in  their  hearts.  Thus 
they  would  rather  decline  every  hope  of  good,  than  encounter 
the  labour  of  searching  themselves,  or  turn  their  eyes  upon  the 
dismal  prospect  within.  The  latter  is  the  usual  and  predomi- 
nant evil.  The  picture  is  too  deformed;  too  dreadful;  and, 
sooner  than  behold  it,  they  will  run  the  hazard  of  damnation* 
But  is  not  knowledge  always  better  than  ignorance  ?  Is  not 
truth  always  more  profitable  than  delusion  ?  To  know  the  truth, 
in  this  case,  might  prove  the  means  of  eternal  life.  To  continue 
ignorant  of  it  cannot  fail  to  terminate  in  their  ruin.  What  folly 
can  be  more  complete  than  to  hazard  this  tremendous  evil,  ra- 
ther than  to  encounter  the  pain  of  looking  into  ourselves :  a 
pain,  abundantly  overpaid  by  the  profit,  which  is  its  certain  con- 
sequence. Such  persons  hoodwink  themselves ;  and  then  feel 
safe  from  the  evils  of  the  precipice,  to  which  they  are  advancing, 
because  they  cannot  see  their  danger.  They  make  the  darkness 
in  which  they  grope,  and  stumble,  and  fall. 

3.  These  observatioTis  also  teach  uSj  tJiat  this  neglect  is  inexcur 
sable* 

Meditation  on  every  moral  and  religious  subject  is  always  in 
our  power.  Every  man  is  able  to  look  into  himself;  and  into 
every  moral  subject,  concerning  which  he  has  been  instructed. 
Nor  is  the  performance  of  this  duty  attended  with  any  real  diffi- 
culty. The  motives  to  it  are  infinite.  God  has  required  it: 
our  own  temporal  and  eternal  interest  indispensably  demands  it. 
The  benefits  of  it  are  immense.  Sloth  only,  and  a  deplorable 
dread  of  knowing  what  we  are;  can  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  our 
neglect. 

But  to  how  low  a  situation  must  he  be  reduced,  how  forlorn 
must  be  his  condition,  who  can  plead  for  his  conduct  in  so  inter- 
osting  a  case  no  reasons  but  these.  Can  these  reasons  excuse 
him  oven  to  himself?    Will  they  excuse  him  before  the  bar  of 
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God  ?  What  can  even  self-flattery,  with  her  silver  tongue,  al- 
lege in  his  behalf,  but  that  he  is  too  slothful,  or  too  indifferent  to 
the  command  of  God.  This  is  worse  than  the  wretched  plea  oi 
lAi  wiprofitablt  itrvant  in*  the  parable.  Even  he  was  able  to 
say,  chat  he  thought  his  Master  was  €ui  auttert  man^  and  hard  in 
hii  requisitioiui. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  excuses,  let  no  sinner 
pretend,  that  he  has  laboured  for  eternal  life,  until  he  has  tho- 
roogfaly  examined  his  heart,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious 
ooBiemplation.  This  is  a  duty,  which  every  man  can  perform ; 
a  du^,  to  which  every  man  is  bound ;  a  duty,  in  the  way  of 
wfaicby  reason  can  find  no  obstacle.  He,  who  will  not  perform 
it,  ought  therefore  to  say,  that  he  will  not ;  and  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  values  the  indulgence  of  his  sloth,  or  the  sluggish  quiet  of 
self-igooiance,  more  than  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 


Vot.  V.  1.5 


SERMON  CXLVn. 


THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


THE  DUTY  OF  EDUCATING  CHILDREN  RELIGIOU 


OBJECTIONS. 


Proverbs  xxti«  6* 

Trttuk  vp  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  gOy  and  when  heit  Oi 

will  not  depart  from  it* 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry,  in  the  order  proposed,  is 

7%e  Religious  Eiducation  of  Children. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  observed,  that  the  word,  tram^  i 
nalljr  denotes  to  draw  along  by  a  regular  and  steady  course  < 
ertions ;  and  is,  hence,  very  naturally  used  to  signify  dn 
from  one  action  to  another  by  persuasions ^  promises^  emd  oth 
forts  J  continually  repeated*  The  way  m  which  a  child  shout 
as  was  also  observed  in  that  discourse,  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
m  which  it  is  best  for  him  to  go  ;  particularly,  with  respi 
his  eternal  well»being*  With  this  explanation,  the  text  wi 
seen, 

I.  To  enjoin  tpon  parents  the  Religioua  Education  ef  thoir 
dren* 
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II.  To  Utitk  ike  Jfanner,  m  vAicA  lAit  duty  should  ie  jmt- 

III.  Tt/rwwiif  a  Biasmg  to  nicA,  a$faiil^ljf  discharge  thi$ 
AOjf  f  smd  ikuM  to  prssomi  powerful  Motives  to  the  performance, 

Theie  I  ihall  examine  in  the  order  proposed. 

The  doty,  enjoined  in  the  text,  has  by  multitudes  of  mankind 
been  strenuously  denied.  '<  Children,  religiously  educated," 
say  these  persons,  *^  will,  regularly,  be  biassed  to  one  side  of 
the  case,  and  equally  prejudiced  against  the  other.  Should 
they,  then,  beliere  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  adopt  any  one  of  those  numerous  systems  of  doctrines  and 
precepts,  which  have  existed  in  the  Christian  world ;  their  be* 
Kef  would  spring  from  prejudice  only,  and  not  from  candour,  in- 
vestigation, or  evidence.  Consequently,  it  will  be  destitute 
alike  of  solid  support  and  useful  eflScacy.  Children  would, 
therefore,  be  incomparably  better  situated,  were  they  permitted 
Co  grow  up  without  any  extraneous  impulse  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion ;  and,  being  thus  unprejudiced,  would  select  for  them- 
selves, with  much  more  probability,  whatever  is  true,  and 
right." 

To  oppose  this  scheme  will  be  the  design  of  the  following 
discourse :  and  in  the  progress  of  the  opposition,  all  the  proob 
of  the  propriety  of  performing  this  duty  may  be  advantageously 
alleged.  As  the  scheme  is  addressed  to  Christians ;  the  ar- 
guments against  it  must  be  also  addressed  to  Christians*  I  ob- 
serve, then, 

1.  TTuit  the  ffitiul,  when  uneducatedj  is  a  mere  blank  with  re- 
sped  to  aU  usefiU  knowledge  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  knowledge 
rf  moral  subjeetSj  as  truly ^  as  any  other • 

Both  Infidels  and  others,  (for  unhappily  there  are  others,  who 
adopt  this  scheme,)  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion, here  asserted.  It  will,  therefore,  need  no  proof.  What, 
then,  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  omission  contended  for  ?  The 
uneducated  child  will  grow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  moral 
subjects,  until  the  season,  allotted  by  God  for  instruction,  and 
the  only  useful  season,  is  past :  all  Ajture  instructions  will  find 
his  attachments,  and  his  memory,  pre-occupied ;  and  will  make, 
and  leave,  feeble  impressions,  little  regarded,  and  soon  forgotten. 
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His  passions  and  ap|)edtcs,  having,  from  the  beginning,  incNes- 
ed  their  strength  by  the  mere  course  of  nature,  and  the  want  of 
seasonable  control,  will  effectually  resist  every  altempt  to  com- 
municate, and  impress,  such  doctrines,  as  oppose  their  &vourite 
dictates.  The  authority  and  influence  of  the  parent  also,  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  infix  all  important  lessons  in  the 
mind  of  the  child,  will  in  a  great  measure  have  ceased.  Of 
course,  the  instruction,  thus  given,  will  slide  over  the  undec^ 
standing,  and  leave  no  trace  of  their  existence  upon  the  heart. 

Besides,  the  child  will  naturally  believe,  that  things,  so  long 
untaught,  cannot,  in  the  parent's  own  view,  be  of  any  acrious 
consequence.  Instinctively  will  he  say,  '*  If  these  things  are 
true,  and  of  such  importance ;  why  have  I,  hitherto,  been  kept 
a  stranger  to  them  i  I  might  have  died  in  my  childhood,  or 
in  my  youth.  Had  this  been  the  case ;  where  should  I  have 
been  now  ?  Did  parental  tenderness  disregard  the  eternal  well- 
being  of  my  soul,  and  leave  me  to  become  an  outcast  of  Heaven ; 
merely  because  1  had  not  arrived  at  adult  years  f  Is,  then,  the 
eternal  life  of  the  soul,  at  twelve,  or  fifteen,  of  no  value ;  and,  at 
twenty-five,  of  infinite  importance  ?  Can  it  be,  that  I  am  destin- 
ed to  endless  happiness,  or  misery ;  and  yet  that  my  father^  and 
still  more  nuf  molAer,  should  have  felt  this  vast  subject,  and  lov- 
ed me,  so  little,  as  to  let  mc  lie,  to  the  present  hour,  in  profound 
ignorance  of  this  amazing  destination  ?  Had  I  died  before  this 
time,  I  had  died /or  lack  of  vision.  The  things  themselves  are, 
therefore,  not  true.  At  least,  they  have  never  been  seriously 
believed  by  those,  from  whom  I  derived  my  being."  To  these 
remonstrances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  there  could  be 
no  satisfactoiy  answer. 

At  the  period  proposed,  therefore,  the  instructions  in  question 
would  be  useless.  The  mind,  already  grown  up  with  those  views 
only,  which  a  savage  entertains  of  moral  subjects ;  few,  gross, 
false,  and  fatal ;  would  now  be  incapable  of  imbibing  better ; 
and  in  the  chief  concern  of  man,  would  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  light,  and  all  the  blessings,  of  the  Gospel,  a  savage 
for  ever. 

2.  If  children  are  not  cducattd  to  just  moral  principUi}  thty 
xilK  of  county  imbibe  those  which  are  false. 
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The  Bind  is  lijr  Btlnre  prone  to  wrong.  By  this  1  intend,  that 
it  is  prane  tB  fiofget  God ;  to  exercise  towards  him  neither  love, 
levcyenOB,  gnttoode,  nor  tabniuion ;  to  be  governed  by  selfish, 
and  aorheMfolent,  aflvctioos  towards  mankind ;  and  to  indulge 
pride^  anyt  wiatk,  sloChi  lewdness,  intemperance,  and  lightness 
of  aJiid.  In  a  wofd,  it  is  prone  to  be  impious,  unkind,  insin- 
oeic,  aqorty  and  dissolute.  These  and  the  like  things,  notwith- 
studin^  Ae  ingenious  discoveries  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  I  call 
wrai^ ;  because  they  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  dishonourable  and 
diipieasiag  to  God,  injurious  to  our  fellow-men,  and  debasing  to 
ouiscifca.  They  do  no  good ;  and  produce  all  the  evil  which 
exists*  That  the  human  race  are  naturally  prone  to  these  things, 
is  certain ;  because  children  evince  their  propensity  to  them  as 
soon  as  diey  coounence  moral  action.  Every  man,  who  sees  at 
ail,  sees  seme  or  other  of  these  characteristics  in  every  one,  ex- 
cept himself. 

There  are  but  two  methods,  in  which  these  propensities  may 
be  either  removed,  or  checked :  the  Grace  and  providence  of 
God,  and  the  labour  of  man :  1  mean  the  labour  of  man,  espe- 
cially, when  in  the  best  manner  exerted,  in  the  beginning  of  life, 
to  educate  children  in  virtue.  That  God  may  be  expected  to  re- 
move, or  even  to  check,  them  will  hardly  be  admitted  by  most 
of  the  men,  against  whom  I  am  contending.  But  they  will  univer- 
sally acknowledge,  that  the  labours  of  num  are  important  to 
this  end ;  and  that  they  coincide  in  their  efficacy,  if  he  acts  at  all, 
with  the  agency  of  God.  So  &r  then,  as  these  evils  can  be  ex- 
terminated, or  restrained,  the  labours  of  man  are  not  only  useful, 
bat  indispensable. 

CkUdhood  is  the  seed-time  of  life  ;  the  season,  in  which  every 
thing,  sown  in  the  mind,  springs  up  readily,  grows  with  peculiar 
rigour,  and  produces  an  abundant  harvest.  In  this  happy  sea- 
son, the  garden  is  fitted  by  the  Author  of  our  being  for  the  b^st 
cultivation.  If  good  seeds  are  then  sown ;  valuable  productions 
may  be  confidently  expected :  if  not ;  weeds  of  every  rank  and 
poisonous  kind  will  spring  up  of  themselves,  of  which  no  future 
industry  will  be  able  to  cleanse  the  soil, 

fVhal  i>  implanted  in  childhood  tak€9  deep  root,  oho ;  ond  can 
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never  be  eraiicated  in  future  life.  The  principles^  established  in 
this  golden  period,  are  regarded  with  more  veneration  and  at- 
tachment, are  retained  longer,  and  are  more  powerfully  opera- 
tive, than  any  other.  They  re-appear,  after  having  been  for  a 
great  length  of  time  invisible ;  and  renew  their  energy,  after 
having  been  supposed  hopelessly  extinct.  Such,  then,  being, 
confessedly,  the  importance  and  strength  of  early  instructions ; 
how  interesting  must  it  be  in  the  view  of  every  sober  man  to  pre- 
vent, while  they  can  be  prevented,  the  immense  evils  of  wrong 
principles ;  and  to  secure,  while  they  can  be  secured,  the  ines- 
timable benefits  of  those  which  arc  right. 

J%€  ckUdf  who  is  not  religiously  educated  in  the  dawn  of  /(^ 
mustj  even  with  the  happiest  future  advantages^  &i  ignorant  of 
fnany  interesting  moral  doctrines^  during  all  thai  season^  in  which 
doctrines  are  capable  of  high  and  happy  influence.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  will  also  imbibe  many  others,  which  are  false  and  malign 
nant.  No  man  is  better,  Uian  his  principles  will  make  him. 
Virtue  is  nothing,  but  voluntary  obedience  to  truth.  Vice  is  no- 
thing, but  voluntary  obedience  to  falsehood.  The  doctrines, 
which  he  obeys,  will  form  his  whole  character.  If  they  are 
false ;  they  will  form  him  to  sin,  to  odiousness,  and  to  ruin ;  and 
that  they  will  be  false,  at  least  chiefly,  if  he  is  left  to  choose  for 
himself,  needs  no  proof.  Thus  the  child,  left,  according  to  this 
scheme,  without  a  religious  education,  will  become  a  savage  in 
his  morals ;  not  from  disposition  only,  but  from  ignorance  also. 
In  his  mind  there  will  be  no  good  principles  to  counteract  the 
bad ;  nothing  to  enlighten,  or  direct,  him  in  the  path  of  virtue ; 
nothing  to  suggest  the  necessity,  the  wisdom,  or  the  duty,  of  re- 
sisting sin,  and  avoiding  temptation.  Such  a  child  will,  ol' 
course,  become  a  mere  beast  of  prey  :  and  he,  who  sends  him 
•ut  into  society,  is  more  hostile  to  its  peace,  than  he  who  un- 
chains a  wolf,  and  turns  him  loose  into  the  street. 

3.  7%e  Abettors  of  this  scheme,  contradict  it  in  their  own  cofi- 
duct. 

Many  of  these  men  assiduously  teach  their  children  industry, 
economy,  justice,  veracity,  and  kindness  to  their  fellow-men. 
Why  do  they  educate  their  children  in  this  manner  ?    They  will 
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answer,  Beetuse  they  think  these  things  useful  to  their  children ; 
sod  childhood  the  time,  in  which  they  can  be  most  effectually 
tra^il.    Let  us  examine  their  conduct  by  their  own  rules. 

All  CheM  things  are  by  a  part,  and  not  a  small  part,  of  man- 
kind denied  to  be  useful.  They  are,  of  course,  in  dispute.  I 
lecam  theo^  therefore,  dieir  own  reasoning;  and  say,  <<  You 
•oglhi  not  to  teach  your  children  Industry^  until  they  are  grown 
Id  adnk  yean ;  lest  they  should  practice  industry  through  pre- 
judiGesy  and  not  from  candour  and  conviction.  Multitudes  think 
slocfa  prefaable  to  industry.  Why  do  you  forestal  the  judgment 
of  your  children ;  and^give  them  by  education  a  bias  to  the  other 
side  of  this  question  T' 

'*  Why  do  you  teach  them  Economy  ?  Great  numbers  of  man- 
kind, and  among  them  many  persons  of  superior  talents,  have 
thooi^  profusion  preferable  to  economy ;  and  have  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  opinion  by  their  own  prodigality.  The  ques- 
tioo  isi  hitherto,  undecided.  You  ought  not  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  your  children ;  but  leave  them  to  examine  for  them- 
selves." 

<*  Why  do  you  teach  them  Justice  ?  Fraud  has  a  numerous 
train  of  advocates,  who  will  strenuously  urge  the  error  of  your 
judgment.  Ought  not  your  children  to  find  the  field  of  decision 
unoccupied  ?" 

^  Why  do  you  teach  them  Truth  ?  David  said  in  his  hasU^ 
(iol  all  men  were  liars :  and  universal  experience  proves  that  the 
number  is  very  great  of  those,  who  think  truth  of  litde  value. 
Pireclude  not  your  children  from  the  chance  of  judging  candidly 
on  this  important  question  ?" 

<^  Why  do  you  so  sedulously  teach  them  Kindness  f  Mark 
the  vast  multitude  of  those,  who  prove  by  their  conduct,  that 
they  think  this  attribute  a  weak  and  contemptible  characteristic 
of  man.  You  are,  therefore,  prejudicing  your  children  concern- 
ing a  subject,  which  is  £aur  from  being  settled,  and  of  pre-emi- 
nent importance  to  their  success  in  the  world.  All  these  things 
are  as  strenuously  opposed,  and  disputed,  in  the  world,  as  /nefy, 
/ojlA,  rsifeinlance^  or  evangelical  good-will.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  justification  of  your  conduct  on  this  ground." 

<*  Can  you  pretend,  that  Piety  is  not  as  rational,  and  as  im- 
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portant  to  man,  as  either  of  the  things,  which  you  enjoin  upon 
your  children  f  If  love  and  reverence  to  God  are  not  important, 
nothing  is.  All  good  comes  from  God.  When  He  gives,  we 
enjoy :  when  He  withholds,  we  are  destitute.  But  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  give;  he  certainly  will  not  give;  to  those,  who, 
finally,  neither  love  nor  reverence  his  character.  If  he  is  not 
believed,  nor  trusted;  he  cannot  be  reverenced,  nor  loved. 
Without /oftfA,  therefore,  piety  cannot  exist.  If  sin  be  not  hated, 
regretted,  nor  renounced ;  or,  in  other  words,  repenied  off  piety 
will  in  like  manner  be  impossible.^' 

<^  Besides,  you  teach  your  children,  as  you  teach  others,  both 
with  diligence,  and  ardour,  to  disbelieve,  despise,  and  hate,  the 
Scriptures.  The  Scriptures,  you  know,  profess  themselves  to 
be  a  Revelation  from  God.  To  the  question  whether  they  are 
such  a  Revelation,  Christians  believe  the  positive,  and  you  the 
negative,  answer.  You  will  hot  deny,  that  they  have  the  same 
right  to  adopt  their  belief,  and  their  consequent  obedience,  which 
you  have  to  adopt  your  disbelief,  and  your  consequent  disobe- 
dience. Neither  can  you  doubt,  that  he,  who  believes  with  the 
best  evidence,  is  the  wisest  man.  TTieir  arguments  you  have 
utterly  failed  to  answer.  Your  objections  they  claim  to  have  re- 
futed ;  and  can  plead  this  strong  proof  of  the  justice  of  their 
claim,  furnished  by  yourselves,  that  for  many  years  you  have 
quitted  the  field  of  discussion.  On  good,grounds,  therefore,  they 
regard  you  as  vanquished.  In  ihU  respect,  at  least,  you  must 
acknowledge,  that  they  have  an  advantage  over  you,  which  is 
infinite.  Should  the  Scripture$  prove  to  be  false j  they  will  lose  no- 
thing by  believing  them*  Should  they  prove  to  be  true  ;  you  will 
gain  nothing,  and  lote  your  alU^ 

^*  Tlic  case  of  yourselves,  and  Christian  parents  is  the  case  of 
your  children  and  theirs.  By  teaching  your  children  to  disbe- 
lieve the  Scriptures,  you  expose  them  to  infinite  loss.  Christians, 
by  teaching  their  children  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  do  what  is  in 
their  power  to  secure  to  them  infinite  gain.  You  may,  therefore, 
be  challenged  to  show,  that  their  conduct  is  not  wiser,  and  more 
defensible,  than  yours.'' 

*'  But  it  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  that  you  prove 
yourselves  insincere  in  your  scheme  by  pursuini;  the  contrary 
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oondiict.  You  prove  unanswerablyy  that,  in  your  opinion,  chil- 
dren o^^  diligently  to  be  taught  that  system  of  moral  princi- 
ples, which  you  think  good  and  useful.  The  conduct,  to  which 
you  obfBct  in  Christians,  is  exactly  the  same.  All,  that  they 
teach,  they  think  good ;  eminently  good,  and  infinitely  useful. 

4.  Jh  VkrhmU  nMingj  hU  OheiUnee  to  7VulA;.fo  TVuih  rmui 
ftt  imn^kfj  befiwe  Virhu  can  be  praei%$ed. 

.  If  the  fbnner  part  of  this  position  be  admitted;  the  latter  will 
be  adf«Fident.  As  the  former  cannot  be  denied,  with  even  a 
pretence  of  aigument ;  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  truth  must 
be  taa|^  to  children,  in  order  to  render  them  virtuous.  But 
die  Rdigion  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  only  system  of  Truth,  which 
will  osake  chilAen  virtuous.  This  I  say  with  confidence  $  be- 
cause no  odier  lystem  of  doctrines  has  ever  made  men  virtuous. 
Ciiosra  testifies  this  of  the  western  heathen  philosophy.  The 
Brmk$mmu  firankly  acknowledge  it  of  the  eastern*.  Every 
nan,  of  conmon  information,  knows  it  to  be  true  of  Infidel  Phi- 
losophy. 

If,  then,  children  are  to  be  rendered  virtuous,  while  they  are 
children ;  that  is,  while  there  is  the  best  reason  to  hope,  that  they 
say  become  virtuous ;  they  must  be  educated  in  the  religious 
ijstem  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  Virtue  is  a  single  indivisible  thit^f  and  must  therefore 
exists  oimI  be  taught,  entire^  or  not  at  all. 

There  never  was  an  instance,  in  which  a  man  was  possessed 
of  half  the  character  of  virtue ;  or  in  which  he  exercised  the  af- 
fections, and  voluntarily  performed  the  duties,  of  virtue  towards 
one  class  of  objects,  and  not  towards  another,  and  towards  all. 
A  man  may  unquestionably  be  virtuous,  and  yet  not  perfectly 
lirtnous :  but  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should  be  the  subject  of 
|nely,  and  not  of  benevolence  ;  or  of  benevolence,  and  not  of 
piety.  It  is  impossible,  that  he  should  love  Ood^  whom  he  hath 
aoC  ffcen,  and  hate,  or  not  love,  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  love  our  fellow-creatures,  and  not 
love  Him,  who  made,  preserves,  and  blesses,  both  us  and  them. 

•  Hmj  dcdmre,  that  in  Um  preient  Yog%u  all  man  are  only  tinfuK    See 
kmsL  Rewarch.  Maar.  Ind.  Antiq.  and  Bapt.  Mm,  Report?. 
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Equally  impassible  is  it,  as  was  showa  in  tlie  preceding  discourse, 
to  love  either  God  or  man,  without  governing  our  selfish  pas- 
sions. Thus  it  is  plain,  that  virtue  cannot  exist  in  parceb,  or  by 
halves* 

As  virtue  cannot  exist  in  this  manner ;  so  it  cannot,  to  any 
purpose,  be  t^ght  in  this  manner.  The  whole  use  of  teaching 
is  to  effectuate  the  practical  end  of  the  instructions,  which  are 
given.  If  these  are  limited  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  com- 
prise the  object  in  view ;  they  will  necessarily  &il  of  their  ef- 
fect. Partial  instructions  on  this  subject  fall  utterly  short  of 
teaching  what  virtue  is ;  and  must  therefore  be  fruidess*  Fir- 
iue  is  love  ta  Godj  lave  to  marJcind,  and  the  tubordination  of  all 
our  pasiione  to  this  great  affection.  If  this  be  not  taught ;  no- 
thing is  taught,  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  very  doctrine, 
that  a  part  of  this  is  virtue,  will,  by  leading  him  into  a  funda- 
mental and  £attal  error,  effectually  prevent  the  child  from  becom- 
ing virtuous.  Thus  the  Christian  system  alone  teaches  what  vir- 
tue is  ;  and  leads  alone  to  the  attainment  of  this  glorious  attri- 
bute, and  the  practical  obedience  of  its  dictates.  If  children, 
then,  are  not  ^ligiously  educated ;  they  will  be  perfectly  des- 
titute of  all  human  aid  towards  becoming  virtuous.  Should  they 
die,  before  they  arrive  at  adult  years ;  they  must,  if  this  scheme 
be  pursued,  die  without  a  hope. 

6.  If  children  are  not  religiously  educated ;  they  uillj  instead  i^ 
being  candid^  be  strongly  prejudiced  against  Christianity, 

The  professed  intention  of  those,  with  whom  I  contend,  is  to 
establisli  candour  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  prevent  them 
from  bias  and  prejudice.  This,  undoubtedly,  wears  a  fair  ap^ 
pcarancc ;  but,  like  many  other  specious  things,  is  false  and  hol- 
low. Children,  by  means  of  the  evil  propensities,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  naturally  prejudiced  against  every  thing,  which 
is;morally  good.  They;are  unfriendly  to  the  Scriptures,  to  God, 
and  to  their  duty ;  and  are  prone  to  all  unbelief,  and  to  all  sin. 
The  sin,  which  they  love,  and  practice,  the  Scriptures  forbid ; 
and  threaten  the  commission  of  it  with  the  most  awful  penalties. 
Still  they  choose  to  practice  it;  and  therefore  hate  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  which  it  is  thus  forbidden  and  threatened.  Thus  their 
minds  are  spontaneously  prejudiced  against  the  religion  of  the 
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Scriptures.  If,  then,  they  are  not  religiously  educated ;  the  ver)' 
bias,  the  very  want  of  candour,  which  the  authors  of  this  scheme 
professedly  design  to  prevent,  will  exist,  of  course,  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Thus  the  scheme  defeats  itself^  and  frustrates  thr 
only  purpose,  for  which  it  is  proposed. 

These  truths  are  obvious  in  fact ;  particularly  in  the  conduct 
of  the  objectors  themselves.  Both  they  and  their  children  nrn 
always  prejudiced  against  Christianity.  Among  all  the  Infidel';. 
whom  I  have  known,  I  do  not  recollect  an  individual,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  have  examined  thoroughly  even  the  objections 
of  Infidels  against  the  Scriptures ;  much  less  the  arguments. 
which  have  been  adduced  by  Christians  in  support  of  their  di- 
vine origin.  I  do  not  remember  one,  who  appeared  to  have  in- 
vestigated, with  serious  attention,  the  truth,  evidence,  or  excel- 
lence, of  the  doctrines,  which  they  contain.  So  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  they  have  all  rejected  them  both  in  the  gross, 
and  without  a  single  earnest  inquiry.  Such  cannot  be  the  con- 
duct either  of  candour,  or  common  sense. 

7.  Children^  however  religiously  educated^  cannot  think  too 
fktoiurably  of  Chfistianity ;  and  in  this  sense  cannot  be  preju- 
dktdm 

The  Christian  system  is  the  only  system  of  moral  truth ;  and 
Christianity  is  the  only  real  virtue.  All  things,  pertaining  to 
£^,  and  to  godliness,  are  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  either  ex- 
pressly, or  by  plain  and  necessary  implication.  Man  has  added 
BOthing  defensible  to  what  they  contain,  on  the  subjects  of  duty 
and  salvation,  the  character  of  God,  or  the  moral  character  of 
Umself.  Obedience  to  the  law,  which  they  alone  publish,  is  the 
only  virtue;  the  only  voluntary  conformity  to  the  will  of  God; 
the  only  foundation  of  praise  and  reward. 

But  truth  and  virtue  cannot  be  loved  too  intensely :  neither 
can  be  so  highly  regarded,  as  its  worth  demands.  All  men  es- 
teem, and  love,  these  divine  objects  incomparably  less  than  they 
merit.  In  the  estimation,  and  affection,  of  glorified  beings, 
their  excellence  will  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  their  lustre  be- 
come more  bright,  beautiful,  and  lovely,  throughout  all  eternity. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  created  being  to  regard  them  so  highly,  as 
their  importance  dpsm'os.    The  martyr,  who  expired  on  the 
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rack,  or  perished  in  the  flames,  for  his  attachment  to  these  ines- 
timable objects,  gave  to  their  worth  the  highest  testimony  in  his 
power.  But  even  his  testimony  was  feint  and  languid,  compar- 
ed with  their  inherent  glory  and  beauty.  Should  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  be  questioned ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Son 
of  God  became  incarnate,  and  died  on  the  cross,  to  restore  the 
love  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  to  the  soul  of  man. 

Thus  the  argument,  on  which  this  scheme  is  built,  is  itself  found- 
ed on  a  gross  and  miserable  falsehood  ;  and  a  proof  of  lamenta- 
ble ignorance  concerning  the  subject  in  question.  Who  can 
estimate  truth  too  highly,  when  he  remembers,  that  it  is  the  basis, 
and  the  support,  of  the  divine  kingdom ;  or  virtue,  when  he 
perceives,  that  it  is  the  object  of  boundless  complacency,  and 
eternal  reward ;  when  he  remembers,  especially,  that  truth  and 
virtue  are  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Jehovah  ? 

8*  God  hoi  expressly  commanded  men  thus  to  educate  their 
chUdrmi* 

T%e  foolishness  qf  God  is  wiser  than  men.  The  objector 
here  attributes  foolishness  to  God ;  but  it  is  easily  seen,  that 
his  own  arrogated  wisdom  terminates  only  in  folly ;  that  his 
scheme  is  idle  and  ruinous  ;  and  that  the  argument,  on  which  it 
professedly  rests,  is  a  mere  falsehood.  Such,  in  the  end,  are,  to 
the  eye  of  sober  investigation,  all  the  devices  of  that  vain,  de- 
ceitful philosophy,  which  men  so  proudly  exalt  in  opposition  to 
divine  wisdom. 

But,  were  we  unable  to  detect  either  the  folly,  or  the  mischief 
of  this  scheme ;  or  to  evince,  by  arguments  of  our  own,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  divine  command ;  still  every  Christian  would  find  his 
doubts  satisfied,  and  his  duty  clear,  in  the  command  itself.  T%us 
saith  the  Lord,  is  to  him  a  pole-star,  an  infallible  guide,  over  the 
ocean  of  doubt.  To  know,  that  any  thing  is  the  will  of  God,  is 
enough.  He  obeys ;  and  asks  no  reasons,  to  prove  his  obedi- 
ence wise  and  safe.  Would  he  even  preserve  the  character  of 
consistency,  he  cannot  fail  to  perform  this  duty.  Religion  he 
esteems  infinitely  important  to  himself :  can  he  fail  to  teach  it 
to  his  children,  that  they  also  may  share  in  so  vast  a  blessing  ? 

Were  he  to  omit  this  duty,  he  would  sacrifice  his  children : 
for  he  would  lose  the  best  opportunity  of  doing  them  the  great- 
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est  good,  wbich  is  ever  to  be  in  his  power.  But  to  omit  it  wholly 
would  be  impossible,  unless  he  should  cease  to  live  like  a  reli- 
gioos  Hum*  All  bis  religious  conduct  would  teach  with  com- 
i««"^Mg  efficacy  the  very  truths,  which  his  voice  denied.  They 
would  onccasiDgly  behold  Religion  in  all  the  duties  of  his  life : 
they  would  hear  it  every  morning  and  every  evening  in  his  fami- 
ly devodont. 

REMARKS. 

Fhn  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

]•  J%ai  th€  9€h€me  of  educmtum^  against  which  I  have  contendf- 
(d,  i$  falu,  vminj  imd  miichievous. 

It  it  fmtfj  because  the  argument,  by  which  it  is  supported,  is 
£ilse ;  because  the  opinions,  which  accompany  it,  are  erroneous ; 
and  because  the  views,  with  which  it  is  professedly  supported, 
are  hypocritical.  This  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  those,  who  de- 
tead  it :  since  that  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  scheme  itself, 
sad  to  the  reasons,  alleged  in  its  defence.  It  is  vatn,  because, 
iMtead  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  intended,  it  would  effcc- 
tnate  tlie  contrary  purpose.  Instead  of  increasing  candour,  and 
producing  investigation,  it  would  only  prevent  investigation,  and 
advance  prejudice.  It  is  mischievous^  because  it  would  prevent 
diildren  from  knowing  and  embracing  truth  in  the  highest  of  all 
concerns ;  their  duty  and  salvation ;  and  would  lead  them  only  to 
ignorance,  error,  and  iniquity. 

Indeed,  all  this  is  so  obvious,  and  so  certain,  that  I  hesitate 
not  to  pronounce  those,  who  propose  it,  whenever  they  are  men 
of  understanding,  wholly  insincere  in  the  proposal.  It  is,  I 
think,  impossible,  that  they  should  be  so  blind  to  such  obvious 
truth,  as  for  a  moment  to  imagine  the  education,  which  they  urge, 
(0  be  consistent  with  reason  and  common  sense.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may,  without  any  want  of  candour,  be  asserted,  that 
their  design  is  of  a  very  different  nature.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the 
profliotion  of  candour  in  children,  they  unquestionably  intend  to 
persuade  men  to  educate  their  children   in  ignorance  of  the 

Scriptures,  in  an  habitual  disregard  to  them,  and  ultimately  in  a 

confirmed  hatred  of  their  precepts.    They  are  sagacious  enough 
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to  discern,  that  all  persons  are  best  fitted  to  receive  religious  im* 
pressions  in  childliood ;  and  that,  if  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up 
without  them,  they  will  either  never  receive  them,  or  receive  them 
with  excessive  difficulty.  By  prescribing,  and  urging,  this  mode 
of  education  they  expect  to  see  children  habituated  to  Irreligion, 
and  confirmed,  without  argument  or  conviction,  in  Infidelity. 
In  this  manner,  far  more  easily  and  surely  than  in  all  others, 
they  hope  to  exterminate  Religion  from  the  world. 

Of  all  these  observations,  complete  proof  is  furnished  by  the 
conduct  of  modern  Infidels.  In  defiance  of  this  very  scheme, 
they  have  laboured  with  immense  industry  and  art,  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  education  of  children,  throughout  France^  Ger- 
many,  and  other  countries  of  Eurapu  Nor  have  they  laboured 
without  success.  Distinguished  Infidels  have  extensively  be- 
come instructors  of  those,  who  were  born  to  weal^i  and  great- 
ness ;  and  men,  corrupted  by  themselves,  have  still  more  exten- 
sively taught  the  mass  of  mankind.  All  these  they  have  trained 
up  to  the  principles  of  Infidelity,  and  to  the  unlimited  practice  of 
vice.  The  mind,  almost  from  its  infancy,  they  have  debauched 
by  sentiments  and  images  of  pollution ;  withdrawn  it  from  duty, 
from  God,  and  from  Heaven,  by  fraud  and  falsehood  ;  and  allur- 
ed it  to  sin,  and  to  hell,  by  art  and  ingenuity,  by  sophistry  and 
entanglement,  by  insidious  temptation  and  impudent  example. 
With  a  smooth,  soft,  and  lubricous  progress,  they  have  crept  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  pierced  them  to  the 
soul  with  fangs  of  poison.  A  general  dissolution  of  health,  a 
hopeless  decay  of  the  vital  energy,  has  folloived  jbe  incision. 
The  bloom  of  life  has  vanished ;  a  livid  hue  overspread  the  frame, 
and  every  harbinger  of  death  hastened  to  announce  the  speedy 
dissolution. 

Here,  no  anxiety  has  been  even  pretended  concerning  the  pre- 
occupancy  of  the  early  mind,  or  the  prevention  of  future  candour. 
No  succeeding  investigation  has  been  even  hinted ;  and  no  in- 
tentional discussion  of  the  great  question  proposed.  Such  fair- 
ness, indeed,  was  not  to  be  expected  from  such  men.  Their  only 
object  has  ever  been  to  destroy  the  Bible,  truth,  and  virtue  :  and 
to  the  nature  of  all  means,  provided  they  will  accomplish  the  end, 
they  are  perfectly  indifferent.     The  man,  who  is  deceived  by 
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such  a  scbeme,  sappoited  by  such  argumeDU,  and  recommended 
by  stich  men,  most  be  a  dupe  of  choice ;  a  gudgeon,  caught  even 
without  a  hook. 

3.  IVofii  ikiMt  ohservaiiont  U  is  also  evident j  thai  the  Religious 
EiuaUiask  of  children  is  a  high  and  indispensable  July* 

In  the  text,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  it  is  so- 
lemnly commanded  by  God«  If  the  considerations,  suggested 
throughout  this  discourse,  are  just ;  it  is  powerfully  enforced  by 
Reason.  Our  children  are  Inme  of  our  bone,  and  fiesh  of  otir 
fisMh  /  endeared  to  us  by  a  thousand  ties,  and  a  thousand  delight- 
fol  oflkes.  All  their  interests  are  ours ;  and  often  nearer  to  our 
hearts,  than  our  own.  They  are  committed  to  us,  in  solemn 
charge,  by  our  Maker ;  to  be  educated  by  us  for  his  service  and 
kingdom.  He  has  made  all  things,  in  thevr  situation  and  owrs^ 
conspire  to  this  great  end.  Their  helpless  state  calls  for  the  ha- 
bitual care  and  watchfulness,  the  uniform  kindness  and  control, 
of  their  parents.  Their  minds,  unoccupied  by  falsehood,  are 
easily  susceptible  of  truth,  and  fitted  to  receive  and  retain  every 
useful  impressions  If  the  best  impressions  are  not  made,  the 
worst  will  be ;  and  parents  are  the  only  firiends,  from  whom  may 
rationally  be  expected  the  communication  of  good,  or  the  pre- 
vention of  evil.  If  this  duty  be  not  early  done ;  they  may  die 
before  it  is  done,  and  their  souls  be  lost.  If  they  live  $  we  waste 
the  golden  season  of  doing  them  eternal  good. 

Who,  that  is  not  dead  to  conscience,  to  humanity,  and  even  to 
instinct,  can  thus  act  the  ostrich ;  and  leave  his  little  ones  to  be 
crashed  by  every  foot  ?  Think  of  the  awful  account,  to  be  given 
of  wrapping  this  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  burying  it  in  the  earth. 
Think  of  the  infinite  difference  between  ascending  with  them  to 
Heaven,  and  accompanying  them  down  to  the  regions  of  perdi- 
tion. Think  of  the  reflections,  which  must  arise  in  their  minds, 
and  ours,  throughout  eternity,  when  their  ruin  shall  be  seen  to 
have  sprung  from  our  neglect. 

Nor  is  this  duty  incumbent  on  parents  only.  Every  Instructor 
is  bound  indispensably  to  second  their  endeavours,  where  they 
are  faithful,  and  to  supply,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  defect,  where 
they  are  not.    Education  ought  every  where  to  be  Religiotu  Edu- 

roHon*    The  master  is  as  truly  bound  to  educate  his  apprentice^ 
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or  his  servant,  in  religion,  and  the  schoohnaster  his  pupil,  as  the 
parent  his  child.  In  the  degree  of  obligation,  and  of  sin  in 
violating  it,  there  may  perhaps  be  a  difference.  In  the  nature 
of  it,  there  is  none.  The  command  is.  Drain  tp  a  child  in  tht 
watfj  he  should  go  ;  directing  all,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  children,  to  educate  them  in  this  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  parents  are  further  bound  to  employ  no  In- 
structors, who  will  «not  educate  their  children  religiously.  To 
commit  our  children  to  the  care  of  irreligious  persons,  is  to  com* 
mit  Iambs  to  the  superintendency  of  wolves.  No  sober  man  can 
lay  his  hand  on  his  breast,  when  he  has  placed  his  child  under 
the  guidance  of  an  irreligious  teacher,  and  say,  that  he  has  done 
his  duty ;  or  feel  himself  innocent  of  the  blood  of  his  child.  No 
man  will  be  able,  without  confusion  of  face,  to  recount  this  part 
of  his  conduct  before  the  bar  of  the  final  Judge. 


SERMON  CXLVIII. 


THE  ORDINARY  MEANS  OF  GRACE. 


THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 


REUGIOUS  EDUCATION  IS  TO  BE  CONDUCTED. 


MOTIVES  TO  THIS  DUTT. 


Proverbs  xzii.  6. 

Tram  ly  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and  nthen  he  is  aldj  he 

tbUI  not  depart  from  it* 

If  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  Duty  of  edueaHfi^  children 
TiKgiously,     In  this,  I  propose, 

II.  To  point  out  the  manner ^  in  which  Religious  Education  should 
he  conducted ;  and, 

III*  To  exhibit  some  of  the  Motives  to  the  performance  of  this 
ishf^  ouggested  by  the  promise  in  the  text. 

The  terms,  in  which  the  command  in  the  text  is  communicat- 
ed, teach  us,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  that  Children,  in  their 
SducatioHj  are  to  be  drawn  from  one  action^  and  attainment^  to  an^ 
ether  by  persuasion^  promises,  and  other  efforts,  continually  re- 
peaied.  Under  the  general  meaning  of  this  phraseology,  may  be 
easily  included,  whatever  I  shall  think  it  necessary  to  observe 
eoQceming  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 

Seine  of  the  observations,  formerly  made  concerning  the  ge- 
urml  education  of  children,  will  be  applied,  here,  to  their  Re- 
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ligiom  Education.  So  important  a  subject  deserves  to  be  pre- 
sented in  a  full  light.  No  interesting,  useful  adjunct  ougkt  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  mind,  while  employed  in  the  consideration  of  a 
duty,  which  holds  so  high  a  rank.  So  far  as  the  narrow  limits, 
necessarily  assigned  to  it  in  such  a  system  of  discourses,  will  al- 
low, I  shall  endeavour  to  omit  nothing,  which  is  of  peculiar 
weight. 

1.  Religious  Education  should  be  begun  in  the  dawn  of  Child- 
hood. 

Tha  earliest  days,  after  intelligence  is  fairly  formed  in  the 
mio^9  are  incomparably  the  best  for  this  purpose.  The  child 
should  be  taught,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
Instructions,  which  are  to  be  communicated.  Nothing  should  be 
suffered  to  pre-occupy  the  place,  which  is  destined  to  truth.  If 
the  intellect  is  not  filled  with  sound  instruction,  as  fast  as  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  it,  the  enemtf  who  never  neg^cti^  to  sow 
taresj  ^hen  parents  are  asleep^  will  imperceptibly  fill  it  with  a 
dangerous  and  noxious  growth*  The  great  and  plain  doctrines 
of  religion  should  be  taught  so  early,  that  the  mind  should  never 
remember  when  it  began  to  learn,  or  when  it  was  without  this 
knowledge.  Whenever  it  turns  a  retrospective  view  upon  the 
preceding  periods  of  its  existence,  these  truths  should  seem  al- 
ways to  have  been  in  its  possession ;  to  have  the  character  of 
innate  principles ;  to  have  been  inwoven  in  its  nature ;  and  to 
constitute  a  part  of  all  its  current  of  thinking. 

In  this  manner,  the  best  security,  which  is  in  the  power  of  man. 
will  be  furnished  against  the  introduction,  and  admission,  of 
dangerous  errors.  The  principles  of  Infidelity  have  little  sup- 
port in  argument  or  evidence  ;  but  they  easily  take  deep  root 
in  the  inclinations  of  the  mind  ;  and  hold,  but  too  frequently,  a 
secure  possession  of  its  faith  by  the  aid  of  passion  and  prejudice. 
No  human  method  of  preventing  this  evil  ic  "ibo  effectual,  as  en- 
grossing the  assent  to  evangelical  truth,  when  the  mind  is  abso- 
lutely clear  fi*om  every  prepossession.  A  faith,  thus  established, 
all  the  power  of  sophistry  will  be  unable  to  shake.  In  the  same 
manner  ought  its  religious  Impressions  to  be  begun.  No  pe- 
riod should  be  within  the  future  reach  of  the  memory,  when  they 
had  not  begun.    Every  child  easily  imbibes,  at  this  period,  a 
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Strong  and  sdemn  reverence  for  his  Creator ;  easily  realizes  hb 
universal  presence,  and  the  inspection  of  his  all-seeing  eye ;  ad- 
mits withoat  difficulty,  and  without  reluctance,  that  he  is  an  aw- 
fiil  and  unchangeable  enemy  of  sin;  and  feels,  that  he  himself  is 
accountable  to  this  great  Being  for  all  his  conduct.  The  con- 
icience,  also,  is  at  this  period  exceedingly  tender  and  suscepti- 
ble ;  readily  alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of  guilt ;  and  prepar- 
ed to  contend,  or  to  fly,  at  the  approach  of  a  known  temptation. 
All  the  affisctions,  also,  are  easily  moved ;  and  fitted  to  retain 
permanently,  and  often  indelibly,  whatever  impressions  are  made. 
The  heart  is  soft,  gentle,  and  easily  won ;  strongly  attached  by 
kiodness,  peculiarly  to  the  parents  themselves,  and  generally 
to  all  otho^,  with  whom  it  is  connected.  To  every  amiable, 
every  good,  thing  it  is  drawn  comparatively  without  trouble  or 
resistance ;  and  united  by  bands,  which  no  future  art,  nor  force, 
can  dissdve.  Against  every  odious  and  bad  thing  its  opposi- 
tion is  with  equal  ease  excited,  and  rendered  permanent.  Its 
sensilMlity  to  praise,  for  laudable  actions,  is  exquisite ;  and  no 
less  exquisite  its  dread  of  blame,  for  conduct  which  is  unworthy. 
Its  hope  also  of  future  enjoyment,  and  its  fear  of  future  suffering, 
are  awakened  in  a  moment,  without  labour,  by  obvious  considera- 
tions, and  with  a  strength,  which  renders  them  powerful  springs'of 
action. 

This  susceptibility,  this  tenderness  of  heart,  and  of  con- 
science, constitute  a  most  interesting,  desirable,  and  useful  pre- 
paration of  the  mind  to  receive  evangelical  truths,  and  religious 
impressions ;  and  invest  it  with  all  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
spring.  Almost  every  thing,  which  the  eye  discerns,  is  then 
&ir,  delightful,  and  promising.  Let  no  person,  to  whom  God 
has  committed  the  useful,  honourable,  and  happy  employment 
of  cultivating  minds,  be  idle  at  this  auspicious  season.  On 
fiiithful,  wise,  and  well  directed  labours,  busily  employed  at  this 
period  of  the  human  year,  the  mildest  winds  of  Heaven  breathe ; 
its  most  fertilizing  showers  descend ;  aud  its  softest  and  most 
propitious  sunshine  sheds  its  happy  influence.  He,  who  loses 
this  golden  season,  will,  when  the  autumn  arrives,  find  nothing  in 
Us  fields,  but  barrenness  and  death. 

Not  is  this  period  less  hoppily  fitted  for  the  establishment  of 
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useful  moral  habits.  Habits,  as  has  been  heretofore  observed^ 
are  the  result  of  custom,  or  repetition ;  and  may  in  this  manner 
be  formed  at  any  age.  But  in  early  childhood  the  susceptibili- 
ty is  so  great,  and  the  feelings  so  tender,  that  a  few  repetitions 
will  geherate  habitual  feeling.  Every  impression  at  this  pe* 
riod  is  deep.  When  these,  therefore,  are  made  through  a  mo- 
derate succession,  the  combined  effect  can  rarely  be  effaced* 
Thus  good  habits  are  soon,  and  durably,  established ;  and  all  that 
course  of  trouble  prevented,  of  which  parents  so  justly  and  bitter- 
ly complain,  when  this  work  is  to  be  done  at  future  seasons  of  life* 

But  habits  constitute  the  man.  Good  habits  form  a  good 
man,  and  evil  habits  an  evil  man.  Subtract  these  from  the  cha* 
racter ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  will  be  left. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  habits  are  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  child,  his  character,  his  all.  Of  course,  the 
establbhment  of  those,  which  are  good,  is  the  first  object  of  paren- 
tal duty. 

2.  Religious  Education  should  be  continued  znth  Steadiness^  smi 
Uniformity* 

In  the  whole  employment  of  educating  a  child.  Steadiness  of« 
character  in  the  parent  is  indispensable  to  success.  The  pa- 
rent, as  was  formerly  observed,  should  be  decisively  seen  al- 
ways to  approve,  and  love,  the  same  things  ;  and  always  to  dis- 
approve, and  hate,  such  as  are  opposed  to  them.  A  settled 
purpose  should  be  continually  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parent,  with  regard  to  this  great  concern :  a  purpose  to  fix  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  just  views,  and  principles,  of  religion,  and 
dispositions  really  and  evangelically  virtuous.  J'rom  this  pur- 
pose,  nothing  should  appear  to  divert  his  attention,  or  withdraw 
his  efforts.  The  religious  education  of  his  child  should  evident- 
ly appear  to  be  a  commanding  business  of  his  life ;  not  a  casual, 
or  occasional,  employment.  A  changing,  vibratory  character 
in  the  parent  will  prove  him  to  be  either  unstable,  or  not  in  earnest* 
No  attribute,  which  is  not  obviously  vicious,  is,  perhaps,  more 
unhappily  found  in  the  parental  character. 

The  parent,  who  exhibits  a  steady,  firm,  unalterable  disposi- 
tion, will  naturally  be  believed  by  his  children  to  love  religion 
as  he  ought ;  to  make  it  the  chief  business  of  his  life ;  to  be 
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deeply  engaged  in  rendering  them  religious ;  and  in  all  his  in- 
Itnictions  to  mean  whatever  he  says.  The  whole  weight  of  his 
character  will,  therefore,  accompany  his  precepts ;  and  enforce 
them  in  the  most  eflBcacions  manner  upon  the  minds  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

To  convince  the  child  of  this  character  in  the  parent,  Unifor- 
mihf  is  of  the  last  moment.  Whatever  is  pursued  at  times  only, 
and  in  a  desultory  manner,  children  will  never  believe  to  be  a 
serioas  object  in  the  view  of  the  parent.  Whatever  is  some- 
times ezUbited  in  the  light  of  importance,  and  at  others  in  that 
of  iraconcem,  will  only  awaken  doubt,  and  ultimately  produce 
indifference.  Important  objects,  it  is  well  known,  always  wear 
this  character  in  the  view  of  him,  who  regards  them  as  impor- 
tant; and  are  therefore  felt,  and  exhibited,  in  one,  and  that  a 
serious,  manner.  So  plainly,  and  so  entirely,  is  this  the  fact, 
that  children  as  easily  as  men,  discover  at  once  the  true  place, 
which  any  thing  holds  in  the  estimation  of  those  around  them,  by 
die  onifbrmity,  or  the  inconstancy,  with  which  they  attend  to  it ; 
and  by  the  seriousness,  or  levity,  with  which  it  is  accompanied  in 
their  communications.  That,  and  that  only,  which  is  taught 
eveiy  day,  or  on  every  proper  occasion,  and  which  is  alwajrs 
taught  seriously  and  earnestly,  is  ever  believed  by  the  pupil  to 
hold  a  place  of  high  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  instructor. 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  is  taught  occasionally  only,  with  le- 
vity, or  with  indifference ;  or  taught  in  a  manner,  now  grave, 
now  light,  sometimes  earnestly,  and  sometimes  with  negligence, 
regularly  at  one  period,  and  with  long  intermissions  at  another ; 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  of  any  great  significance  in  the 
view  of  the  teacher.  This  language  of  nature  can  be  misunder- 
stood by  none.  The  earliest,  and  the  weakest,  mind  perceives 
it  in  a  moment,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  and  the  wisest.  If,  then, 
parents  wish  to  make  deep  and  solemn  impressions  on  their  chil- 
dren ;  let  them  remember,  that  Uniformity  in  theur  instructions  is 
indispensable  to  this  end. 

Besides,  Uniformity  in  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
esiablbhment  of  habit,  both  in  thinking  and  feeling.  If  Instruc- 
tions succeed  each  other  after  considerable  intervals,  or  are 
^ven  with  a  diversity  of  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, 
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one  trutliy  and  one  impression  will,  in  a  degree,  be  worn  out,  b6« 
fore  another  is  introduced.  In  the  mean  time,  others  of  a  differ- 
ent, and  often  of  a  contrary,  nature  will  be  imbibed.  Thus 
the  work,  like  the  web  of  Penelope^  will  be  woven  at  ode 
period,  only  to  be  destroyed  at  another.  In  this  way  the 
parent  will  find  his  task  always  discouraging,  and  often  fruit- 
less. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Uniformity  should  extend  to 
every  thing,  which  concerns  this  subject.  The  instructions,  the 
spirit  witk  which  they  are  enforced,  nay,  the  very  deportment  of 
the  instructor,  as  well  as  the  control,  example,  and  life,  should  al* 
ways  wear  one  consistent  appearance  of  solemaity,  earnestness, 
and  entire  conviction. 

S.  In  a  tieligious  Educatitm  the  Scripluresj  anly^  should  be 
tatighi. 

The  youngest  mind,  which  can  perceive  moral  truth  at  all, 
clearly  discerns,  that  no  doctrines  can  be  invested  with  an  im- 
portance, comparable  to  that  of  the  doctrines,  taught  by  God. 
The  character  of  this  great  and  awful  Being  is  seen  by  the  hum- 
blest  intelligent  creature  to  be  immeasurably  distant  from  every 
other.    This  distinction,  of  supreme  consequence  in  itself,  should 
be  preserved  in  its  full  force  by  the  parent,  throughout  all  his  in- 
structions.   Religious  truth,  that  is,  whatever  is  an  obligatory 
object  of  faith,  or  rule  of  duty ;  whatever  pertains  to  life  and  to 
godliness  ;  is  wholly,  and  only,  taught  by  God.     This  great  doc- 
trine should  be  originally  impressed  on  the  early  mind;  and 
should,  afterwards,  be  never  suffered  to  escape  from  its  attention. 
Scriptural  truths  should,  for  this  reason,  be  clearly  distinguished 
at  every  period,  as  the  unquestioned  Word  of  God ;  and  come 
to  the  child  with  the  sanction  of  divine  authority.     In  this  method 
the  child  will  imbibe  a  reverence  for  these  truths,  entirely  pecu- 
liar ;  and,  if  no  human  opinions  should^be  mingled  with  them  in 
the  instruction,  will  carry  it  through  life.    A  little  mixture  of 
philosophy,  however,  will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  this  desi- 
rable effect ;  and  imperceptibly  lower  the  Scriptures  from  their 
supreme  dignity,  and  inestimable  imporlancc,  down  to  the  hum- 
ble level  of  mere  human  opinion. 

i.  Such  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  only^  should  he  taught,  at  any 
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/M£,  as  mm/  b%  made  Ustinctly  irUelligibU  to  the  nUnd  of  the 

The  pbunett  things  are  universally  the  most  important.  God, 
in  his  idinice  wisdom,  has  in  this  respect  mercifully  brought  the 
means  a(  religious  knowledge,  our  duty,  and  our  salvation,  within 
the  reach  of  the  young,  and  the  ignorant ;  who  always  consti- 
tute the  great  body  of  mankind,  and  are  equally  interested  in 
them  with  the  experienced,  and  the  knowing.  The  most  impor- 
tant things  are  tluis  placed  in  the  power  of  Children. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  these  are  the  only  things, 
which  are  within  their  power.  The  instructor,  who  attempts  to 
teach  them  either  doctrines,  or  precepts,  more  obscure,  or  more 
complicated;  or  who  mixes  any  extraneous  instruction  with  that^ 
which  is  obvious ;  will  only  perplex,  and  ultimately  confound, 
(he  understanding  of  his  pupil ;  will  cloud  all  his  views ;  and 
destroy  his  relish  for  learning. 

Nor  should  the  Manner  of  teaching  be  less  plain  and  intelligi- 
ble, than  the  doctrines  which  are  taught.     In  teaching  children, 
there  should  be  no  display  of  learning ;  no  extensive  or  pro- 
(bund  investigations ;  no  introduction  of  things  which  are  foreign 
to  the  subject  in  hand.    The  simplest  language,  the  fewest  and 
plainest  words,  and  the  most  familiar  illustrations,  only,  should 
be  adopted ;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  instructions,  and  the 
whole  attention  of  the  child,  should  as  much  as  possible  be  con- 
fined to  the  doctrines  themselves.     For  all  superior  discoveries, 
fisr  objections  and  their  answers,  for  the  connection  and  depend- 
ence of  the  truths  which  are  taught,  and  for  the  proofs  of  their 
reasonableness  and  utility,  the  child  should  be  referred  to  future 
oppcHlnnities,  and  the  vigor  of  riper  years. 

5«  The  Disposituniy  discovered^  and  felt  ^  hy  the  Instructor j  should 
eboays  be  that  of  tender  affection. 

No  instructions  are  ever  advantageously  imbibed  by  children, 
except  from  those,  whom  they  love  :  and  they  love  none,  except 
those,  by  whom  they  think  themselves  beloved.  The  real  air, 
aspect,  and  proof,  of  affection  are  as  discernible  by  a  child,  as 
by  a  man ;  and  his  real  friends  as  easily  known.    No  persons 

feel  aflfection  more  tenderly,  or  more  carefully  watch  the  conduct, 

in  which  it  is  discovered.    But  the  only  way  to  appear  kind  is 
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to  feel  kindly ;  and  the  only  way  to  be  believed  to  have  this 
character  is  to  possess  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  Manner,  in  this 
employment.  The  instructions  of  an  unkind  teacher  are  hated 
of  course ;  of  a  cunning  one  suspected ;  of  an  uninterested  one 
received  with  listless  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  the  aflfec- 
tionate  instructor  is  viewed  by  his  pupil  as  a  beloved  friend. 
No  employment  invests  man  with  more  amiableness,  than  wdl 
directed  instruction ;  especially  when  the  pupil  is  a  little  child* 
From  such  a  friend  every  thing  is  received,  retained,  and  obey- 
ed, with  reverence  and  delight.  By  a  teacher  of  this  character 
more  good  can  often  be  done  in  a  day,  than  by  a  disgusting  one 
in  a  life. 

6.  Religian  should  always  be  exhibited  in  a  solemn^  and  pleasing, 
and  never  in  a  glotnny,  and  discouraging  light. 

There  are  persons,  usually  very  ignorant,  and  frequently  of  a 
melancholy  cast,  who  seem  to  suppose  themselves,  and  others,  re- 
quired to  be  always  of  a  sorrowful  and  downcast  demeanour. 
The  only  religious  duties,  which  appear  to  arrest  their  attention, 
are  those,  which  belong  to  self-mortification.  Between  the  U- 
centious  gaiety  of  loose  men,  and  the  serene  cheerfulness  of 
religion,  they  make,  and  are  apparently  willing  to  make,  no  dis- 
tinction. A  smile,  they  mistake  for  an  expression  of  unwarranta- 
ble levity ;  and  the  grateful,  cheerful  lives  of  their  fellow-chris* 
tians,  they  construe  into  mere  courses  of  worldly  ease,  and  sinful 
security.  Of  these  persons,  some  are  undoubtedly  self-deceiv- 
ers ;  some  are  gross  hypocrites ;  especially  those,  who  make 
great  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  much  bustle,  about  their  reli- 
gious attainments.  Others  of  them,  also,  are  unquestionably 
Christians.  Those  of  this  class  arc  all  persuaded,  that  their 
views  of  religion  are  just ;  amd,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  exercise  of  affection,  feel  themselves  obliged  to  communi- 
cate them  to  their  children.  What  they  teach  they  exemplify* 
Accordingly,  both  the  instructions,  and  the  examples,  are  only 
gloomy  and  awful ;  and  are  regarded  by  their  children  only  with 
dislike  and  dread.  From  the  mere  force  of  nature  the  teacher 
may  be  loved,  and  his  instructions  reverenced ;  but  both  will 
atill  be  met,  and  listened  to,  only  with  pain  and  disgust.    Both 
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the  precepts,  and  the  religion,  which  they  inculcate,  will  be 
dreaded  beforehand,  and  disrelished  afterwards.  A  release  from 
them  will  be  regarded  as  an  escape*  No  usefiil  impressions  can 
be  made  by  them,  no  desirable  conduct  effected.  Children,  thus 
laugiiC,  usually  dislike  religion  even  more  than  those,  who  are 
sot  taught  at  all.  A  moderate  share  of  common  sense  must,  one 
would  think,  banish  for  ever  this  disastrous  mode  of  instruc- 
lion. 

h  is  fiur  from  being  my  intention  to  deny,  that  there  are  pain- 
U  oooaiderations,  connected  with  religion.  One  of  its  employ- 
Beots  is  to  form  just  views  of  sin ;  and  another,  to  regard  it  with 
mitaUe  emotions.  Sm  is  always  a  painful  subject  of  contem- 
plation. Nor  is  Repentance  without  its  mixture  of  pkin.  Self- 
faiirif,  alsoy  is  at  many  times,  and  in  various  respects,  a  source 
of  serious  suffering.  But  sin  itself  is  no  part  of  religion ;  and 
the  anguish  of  repentance  is,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Mrs. 
SUmU^  a  fovrful^  pleasing  anguUk  ;  incomparably  more  desira- 
ble than  the  sinner's  hardness  of  heart.  There  is  something  so 
pleasant,  so  sweet,  so  congenial  to  the  proper  taste  of  a  rational 
being,  in  ingenuous  sorrow  for  sin,  an  honest  confession  of  it  to 
our  heavenly  Father,  cordial  resistance  to  temptation,  and  &ith- 
M  resolutions  of  new  obedience  ;  in  victory  over  our  lusts ;  in  a 
consciottsness  of  evangelical  worth ;  in  the  conviction,  that  we 
have  glorified  our  Creator  \  and  in  a  humble  hope  of  his  appro- 
bation ;  all  involved  in  the  exercise  of  repentance ;  as  to  render 
this  affection  of  the  heart  too  welcome  to  the  penitent,  ever  to  be 
deliberately  exchanged  by  him  for  the  gratifications  of  sin.  The 
same  enjoyments,  also,  accompany  Christian  self-denial  too  obvi- 
ously to  demand  proof;  and  to  every  mind,  controlled  by  reli- 
gkm,  render  it  universally  agreeable,  and  frequently  delightfiil. 
What,  Chen,  shall  be  said  of  the  Christian's  faith,  and  love,  and 
peace,  and  hope,  and  joy ;  all  of  them  other  names  for  refined 
and  elevated  pleasure  ?  Look  into  the  writings  of  Daind^  and 
Pmml ;  and  learn  from  their  own  expressions,  how  Christianity 
can  allay  the  storms  of  trouble,  and  gild  the  gloom  of  a  sorrow- 
ful life  with  serenity  and  sunshine. 

If^  then,  religion  itself  is  presented  by  an  instructor  with  gloom, 
and  discouragement;  it  is  falsely  presented:  Truths  may  be 

Vol.  V.  18 
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taught,  but  they  arc  exhibited  in  a  false  garb.  With  this  garb 
they  will  always  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil :  and  the 
whole  effect  will  be  misconception  and  error* 

In  this  mode  of  instruction,  children  are  kept  at  a  distance  from 
religion  by  a  regular  repulsion  ;  and  scarcely  approach  so  near, 
as  to  learn  its  real  nature.  Even  truth  itself  will  to  them  be 
odious  truth :  religion  will  be  hated  and  dreaded  before  it  is 
known :  and  to  receive  instruction  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
and  painful  task.  That,  which  is  taught,  the  child  will  neither 
love,  respect,  nor  remember :  and  the  teacher's  own  example  of 
its  influence  will  complete  the  alienation,  which  his  precepts 
began. 

AmUrity  in  an  instructor  will  produce,  substantially,  the  same 
effects.  Religion  is  in  its  nature,  and  by  a  child  is  regularly  seen 
to  be,  eminently  solemn,  and  in  some  respects  awful.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  serene,  cheerful,  and  lovely  \  the  source  of  the 
purest  peace,  the  most  solid  consolation,  and  the  most  refined  joy. 
Its  whole  character  ought  to  be  set  before  the  child.  Liet  its  80> 
lemnity  awe ;  let  its  cheerful  and  delightful  aspect  inspire  hope, 
and  engage  affection.  Escape  from  evil,  and  the  attainment  of 
good,  are  the  only  motives,  by  which  a  rational  being  can  be  in* 
fluenced  at  all.  Both  these,  therefore,  should  be  placed  in  the 
view  of  the  child.  St.  Paul  has  thought  proper  to  urge  our  obe- 
dience to  the  law  by  the  consideration,  that  it  is  goody  as  well  as 
just^  and  holy  ;  and  to  recommend  our  duty  by  the  argument,  that 
it  iz  our  reasonable  service.  Every  Christian,  in  the  educa* 
tion  of  his  children,  is  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  this  great 
Instructor. 

7.  Religious  Education  ought  to  be  er^orced  by  the  Govemsnenl^ 
Example  y  and  Prayers^  of  the  teacher. 

Government  is  the  great  means,  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
parent  is  preserved,  and  the  obedience  of  the  child  kept  alive* 
It  is,  also,  tlie  great  means  of  communicating  to  the  child  lasting 
and  influential  impressions,  and  of  preparing  him  cheerfully,  and 
affectionately,  to  receive  the  truths,  which  he  is  taught.  Sound 
government  perfectly  harmonizes  with  sound  instruction.  No 
character  is  so  highly  regarded  by  man,  as  that,  which  is  dis- 
played in  wise,  just,  and  benevolent  control.    Government  also 
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presents  erery  instruction  in  the  form  of  law,  and  all  conduct  in 
the  solemo  guise  of  duty;  enjoins  obedience  with  authority,  and 
enforces  its  injunctions  with  penalties  and  rewards. 

A  child,  well  governed,  loves  his  parent  of  course.  From  the 
parent  his  aflection  is  easily  transferred  to  his  precepts.  He  is 
prepared  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  listen  ;  and  desirous  to  please  his 
instructor,  as  well  as  to  profit  himself.  An  ungoverned  child,  on 
the  contrary,  will  neither  listen  nor  regard,  neither  obey  nor  profit. 
His  only  disposition,  his  only  design,  will  be  to  neglect  whatever 
is  taught,  and  oppose  whatever  is  enjoined.  The  former  he  will 
despise :  against  the  latter  he  will  rebel.  Two  children,  of  these 
contrary  characters,  can  hardly  be  compared.  The  one  will 
learn,  and  do,  every  thing ;  the  other,  nothing. 

What  Government  thus  happily  begins.  Example  confirms. 
The  teacher,  who  does  not  live  agreeably  to  his  own  instructions, 
will  never  be  supposed  to  love,  nor  even  to  believe,  what  he  en- 
joins* All  his  labours  will,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  sinister 
views ;  to  the  pursuit  of  his  own  convenience ;  and  not  to  the 
love,  either  of  religion,  or  his  pupil.  Instructions,  thus  regard- 
ed, will  never  be  welcomed  to  the  heart,  and  rarely  to  the  under- 
standing. He,  on  the  contrary,  whose  life  is  governed  by  the 
same  rules  which  he  prescribes  to  his  child,  will  always  be  con« 
sidered  as  proving  his  own  sincerity ;  as  teaching  what  he  be- 
lieves, and  enjoining  what  he  loves.  The  precepts  of  such  an 
instroctor  are  rarely  disrelished,  and  never  doubted. 

All  our  instructions  however,  like  our  other  efforts,  are  in  vain 
without  the  blessing  of  God.  This  blessing,  to  be  obtained, 
■nist  be  asked.  Prayer  for  the  success  of  our  instructions 
should  accompany  them  of  course.  The  child  should  be  a  wit- 
ness of  the  parent's  supplication  to  God  for  him ;  and  should  be 
tnight  to  supplicate  for  himself.  All  the  duties  of  religion  are 
eminently  solemn  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  children.  But 
none  will  so  strongly  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  parent ;  none  so 
powerfully  awaken  the  reverence  of  the  child ;  none  so  happily 
recommend  the  instruction,  which  he  receives  ;  as  family  devo- 
tions, peculiarly  those,  in  which  petitions  for  the  children  occupy 
a  distbguished  place. 

At  the  same  time,  God  will  actually  bless  those,  who  seek  his 
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Uessing.  But,  where  it  is  not  sought,  it  will  not  be  given :  and, 
where  it  is  not  given,  our  best  exertions  will  be  in  vain.  Excepi 
ihi  Lord  huUd  ihe  hmuty  ihtj/  labour  m  vain,  thai  build  it. 

III.  I  shall  now  exhibU  $onu  of  the  MoHves  to  the  perform^ 
once  of  this  duijf^  suggested  by  the  Promise  in  the  text. 

Traintqs  a  child  m  the  toatfj  he  should  go}  and,  when  he  tt  oM, 
As  wUlnot  depart  from  it. 

This  promise  has  been  differently  construed  by  diflerent  Com- 
mentators. Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  absolute  promise ; 
declaring,  that  in  every  instance,  in  which  a  child  is  thus  edu- 
cated, he  will  persevere  in  the  way,  he  should  go*  Others  have 
supposed  it  to  declare  merely  the  usual  result  of  such  education. 
The  former  class  say,  that  every  instance  of  failure,  on  the  part 
of  children,  is  owing  to  a  want  of  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  They  add,  that,  if  parents  were  perfectly  faithful  in 
this  duty,  their  children  would  never  come  short  of  eternal 
life.     With  this  construction  I  cannot  agree,  for  two  reasons* 

First.  The  Scriptures  abound  in  such  absolute  declarationJSf 
which  are  nol,  and  cannot  be,  understood  in  this  absolute  mumnerm 
Thus  it  is  said,  that  neither  drunkards^  nor  revilers^  nior  extortion* 
ers,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  some  men,  of  all 
these  classes,  unquestionably  become  penitent ;  and  by  the  re- 
formation of  their  lives  prove  themselves  to  be  Christians. 
Should  it  be  said,  that  sinners,  of  these  several  characters,  who 
leave  the  world  without  repentance,  will  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God;  and  that  this  is  what  is  intended :  I  answer,  ^^  The 
declaration  would  undoubtedly  be  true  ;  but  would,  I  think,  be 
nugatory ;  because  it  would  be  equally  true  of  all  other  sin* 
ners.'' 

Secondly.  Jlccording  to  this  construction  there  would  be  nothing 
declared.  No  person  ever  educated  his  child  with  perfect  faith" 
fulness.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  no  child  would  persevere  in 
this  desirable  way.  '  Of  course,  the  promise,  considered  in  a  prac- 
tical light,  would  be  nothing  to  mankind. 

If  these  observations  are  just ;  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted 
without  difficulty,  that  God  intended  this  promise  as  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  parents,  who  should  be  faitl^ul  in  such  a  degree^ 
&9  we  sometimes  set  exercised  in  the  education  of  children.     The 
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amount  of  the  promise  to  these  parents  k,  I  apprehend,  Uu§t 
their  eUUbrm  will,  generallg^  when  trained  vp  in  the  cpoy,  ihejf 
should  g0,  fwi  depart  /ram  it.    This,  as  it  appears  to  me»  hsA 
also  beeo  the  coarse  of  providential  dispensations. 

To  this  declaration,  however,  it  probably  will  be,  as  it  often 
has  been,  objected,  that  the  caune  of  providence,  here  alleged^  is 
againtt  the  promise^  and  that  it  is  contradicted  by  plain  facts. 
*^  The  children,''  it  has  been  often  said,  ^'  of  religious  parents, 
the  children  particularly  of  Clergymen,  who,  if  any,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  religiously  educated,  exhibit  as  few  proofs  of  a 
virtuous  character,  and  as  many  proofs  of  a  sinful  one,  as  the 
childreB  of  other  men.''  Nay,  it  has  been  said,  I  have  frequent- 
ly heard  it  said,  that  ^  the  children  of  professing  Christians,  and 
particularly  of  Ministers,  are  less  virtuous,  and  more  distinguish- 
ed for  profligacy,  than  other  children."  These  observations  are 
not  always  made  with  an  intention  to  utter  slander,  and  with  a 
comriction  that  they  are  false.  They  are  sometimes  uttered  by 
sober  men.  Nay,  they  are  sometimes  countenanced  by  Chris- 
tianty  and  even  by  Ministers;  especially  in  the  indulgence  of 
zeal  against  the  doctrine,  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted,  and  apparently  with  some  feelings  of  victory, 
that  in  a  given  case,  or  cases,  persons,  who  have  not  been  reli- 
gionaly  educated,  had  become  subjects  of  piety  in  as  great,  and 
greater,  numbers,  than  those  who  had  received  such  an  educa- 
tion. That  many  persons,  who  have  not  been  religiously  educated, 
'  are  sanctified,  is  undoubtedly  true.  That  their  number  is  propor- 
tionally so  great,  as  is  here  indicated,  will  be  affirmed  only  by  the 
zealj  which  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  Let  any  man  read  the 
history  of  Revivals  of  Religion  ;  and  he  will  need  no  further  ar- 
guments on  this  point*  Still,  as  this  doctrine  has  spread  so  far, 
and  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect,  I  shall  now  make  a  few  brief 
remarks  concerning  the  subject. 

First«  AU  professors  of  Religion,  and  all  Ministers,  are  not 

Christians.    From  those,  who  are  of  this  character,  the  Religious 

i     Edocation  of  their  children  cannot  be  expected* 

\       Secondly.  Some,  who  are  Christians,  perform  this  dedy  very 

impeffeelly.    Men  of  both  these  classes  are  not  unfrequcntly  too 
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%uch  engrossed  by  other  concenis.  Professors  are  sometimes 
SO  deeply  engaged  in  their  basiness,  and  ministers  by  their  sta- 
diesy  as  to  neglect  this  and  many  other  duties.  Some  of  them, 
also,  are  negligent,  through  a  characteristical  easiness  and 
carelessness  of  temper*  Some  are  injudicious ;  and  pursue  ill 
devised  plans.  Some  are  of  a  changeable  disposition ;  and 
undo  to-day,  partially  at  least,  what  they  did  yesterday.  From 
these  and  other  causes,  of  the  like  nature,  the  manner,  in  which 
they  educate  their  children  is  very  imperfect.  Of  this  imper- 
fection the  consequences  will  be  experienced  of  course. 

Thirdly.  Some  Christians  govern  their  children  unhappily. 
They  are  passionate ;  and  govern  with  fickleness,  and  violence. 
They  are  indulgent ;  and  scarcely  govern  them  at  all.  They 
are  austere,  or  gloomy ;  and  thus  discourage,  and  disgust,  their 
children :  insensibly  alienating  their  minds  both  from  their  in- 
structions, and  themselves. 

Fourthly.  One  of  the  parents  is  sometimes  irreligums}  md 
thwarts  the  labours  of  the  other. 

Fifthly.  Some  Christian  parents,  though  it  is  believed  this  num- 
ber is  small,  do  not  pray  in  their  families  ^  and  m  this  manner 
fail  of  receiving  blessings  upon  themselves^  and  tqfon  their  children* 

Sixthly.  7%e  children  of  Christian  parents,  for  various  reasons, 
are  often  educated  chiefly  by  others^  who  are  incompetentj  or  im- 
faithful. 

Seventhly.  TTu  children  of  Christian  parents  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  corrupted  by  evil  companions  ;  and  that^  perhaps,  during  the 
best  education. 

Eighthly.  Christian  Churches  extensively  neglect  the  discipline^ 
which  they  ought  to  administer  both  to  the  parents,  and  the  chU^ 
dren,  when  negligent  of  their  respective  duties.  By  this  neglect 
the  spirit  of  educating  children  religiously  has  been  suffered  to 
languish ;  and  the  obligations  to  this  duty  have  ceased  to  be  felt, 
as  its  importance  demands. 

These  remarks  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  sufficiently  explain  the 
real  state  of  facts,  so  far  as  to  show,  that  they  are  consistent  with 
the  promise,  as  it  has  been  interpreted  above. 

But   the  truth   is,  the  Assertion  itself  is  substantially  false. 
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Thftt  there  tie  cbildreo  of  religioas  parents,  who  are  themselves 
destitute  of  religion  through  life ;  that  the  whole  number  of  these 
is  considemble ;  will  not  be  questioned.  Who,  after  what  has 
been  said,  could  rationally  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  T  That 
sone  of  these  are  profligates,  and  some  even  remarkable  for 
their  profligacy,  I  shall  not  deny.  Those,  who  have  broken 
tkroQgh  peculiar  restraints,  and  sinned  against  powerful  mo- 
tives, are  usually  abandoned  sinners.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Ywtng 
says  Arcibly,  and  justly,  though  solecistically, 

<*  A  thamelesB  woman  is  the  wont  of  men.^* 

But,  notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians is  made  up  of  those,  who  have  been  religiously  educated ; 
imperfect  as  this  education  has  been.  Every  sober  man  may 
perceive  this  truth  by  his  own  observation*  It  is  true  of  this 
seminary :  it  is  true  of  this  country :  it  is  true  of  every  other 
Christiaii  country :  it  has  been  always  true.  A  striking  proof 
of  it  is  fomished,  here,  by  the  character,  and  offices,  which  the 
of  Clergymen  have  holden  in  New-England,  ever  sbce  it 
settled  by  our  Ancestors.  A  complete  proof  of  it,  every 
is  furnished  by  the  kUtory  ^Revivals  of  Religion.  Every 
contradictory  instance,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  regarded  with 
surprise ;  a  fact,  which  could  not  exist,  if  the  declension  were 
common ;  and  is  made,  very  improperly,  a  representative  of 
multitudes.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that,  when  members 
of  trre/^gjottf  familiea  become  pious,  surprise  is  equally  excited. 

Having  now,  as  I  hope,  removed  all  the  objections,  which 
flu^t  be  supposed  to  attend  this  subject,  I  proceed  to  remark, 

1*  That  by  a  religiout  Education  of  their  children,  parents 
mart  easifyj  and  more  perfectly,  than  is  possible  in  any  other 
wsamniir^  will  render  them  dutiftU,  liarmoniousj  and  happy,  in  the 
preseni  world. 

A  fiunily,  religiously  Educated,  will  in  a  good  degree  become 
orderly,  and  dutiful,  of  course.  The  doctrines  and  sentiments, 
which  they  arc  taught,  and  habitually  imbibe ;  the  conduct,  to 
which  they  are  formed;  the  examples,  which  they  daily  behold; 
the  motives,  steadily  presented  to  their  view ;  and  the  worship. 
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to  which  they  are  daily  summoned ;  all  conspire  with  supreme 
force  to  call  up  every  thought,  affection,  and  action,  which  con* 
stitutes  a  part  of  their  duty.  Their  minds  are  wrought  into  a 
character,  a  course  of  action;  widely  different  from  that  of  other 
children.  This  difference  e?en  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  discern 
at  once.  Among  those  who  are  charged  with  the  instructioo 
of  youth,  it  has  long  since  become  the  subject  of  proverbial  re- 
mark. 

All  the  tendencies  of  religion  are  dutiful  tendencies ;  and  are 
therefore,  peaceful  and  pleasing.  Harmony  of  minds,  and  har« 
mony  of  purposes,  cannot,  without  this  aid,  be  produced  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  any  extent  of  operation.  Unity  of  conduct 
may  indeed  be  effectuated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  rod 
of  power ;  but  not  unity  of  affection,  or  design.  Constrained 
union  can  never  be  the  source  of  happiness  to  any  collection  of 
rational  beings ;  and  will  peculiarly  foil  of  producing  happiness 
in  a  family.  To  repress  the  native  selfishness  of  the  heart, 
means,  of  some  kind  or  other,  are  indispensable.  Nothing  has, 
hitherto,  effectually  accomplished  this  purpose,  but  religion. 
Even  the  mere,  fixed  belief  of  its  truths  and  duties,  and  of  ac- 
countableness  to  God,  will  go  far  towards  overcoming  the  open 
indulgencies  of  passion  and  appetite.  A  cordial  reception  of 
these  truths  and  duties  willfinally  vanquish  them  all.  Religious 
Education,  then,  is  the  road  to  the  religion  of  a  fiamily ;  and 
that  religion  is  the  road  to  domestic  happiness. 

As  happiness  injthis  world  is  chiefly  enjoyed  in  the  femily,  and, 
under  God,  supremely  dependent  on  domestic  peace ;  the  Reli- 
gious Education  of  Children  becomes  plainly  the  chit^f  means  of 
the  first  earthly  good.  A  glorious  motive  is  here  held  out,  to 
induce  us  to  educate  our  children  religiously. 

2*  Children^  thus  educaUdj  will  persevere  also  in  the  My  to 
clernal  life. 

This  I  consider  as  the  main  subject  of  the  promise  in  the  text. 
In  the  sense,  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  it  has,  I  apprehend, 
been  universally  verified.  Of  this  truth,  the  proof,  already  alleg- 
ed, is  presumed  to  be  sufficient. 

The  parent  must  be  an  unnatural  wretch,  by  whom  this  motive 
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k  not  deeply  felt.  The  salvatioD  of  bis  child  is  promised  to  him, 
and  in  the  most  endearing  of  all  methods ;  viz.  as  the  const- 
qumce  0fkiB  labour.  He,  who  is  not  a  barbarian,  or  a  brute, 
must  wish  Ids  children  to  be  liappy,  favoured  of  God,  and  belov- 
ed fagr  his  own  companions,  throughout  eternity*  To  the  heart 
ef  fumy  who  knows  the  tenderness  of  nature,  this  desire  must 
come  home  with  supreme  and  unmingled  power*  The  very 
thought  of  presenting  one's  children  to  the  Judge,  at  his  right 
hand,  on  the  final  day,  and  of  being  able  to  say,  Behold  here  am  /, 
and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  is  a  thought  of  ecstacy, 
which  bewilders  the  heart  with  joy.  Let  no  parent,  who  is  not 
compelled  by  this  consideration  to  a  duty  so  delightful  in  itself. 
pretend  to  love  his  children  at  all. 

If  we  train  up  our  children  in  the  way  they  should  go^  they  will 
enter  it  almost  of  course  ;  follow  us  to  heaven ;  and  be  our  com- 
panions for  ever.  There  they  will  be  everlasting  witnesses  of 
our  tender  affection  to  them,  and  our  faithful  care  of  their  souls, 
while  we  were  both  in  the  present  world.  At  their  dying  bed, 
if  we  survive  them  ;  on  our  dying  bed,  if  they  survive  us  ;  wc 
shall  be  saved,  also,  from  the  distressing  reflection,  that  through 
our  negligence  they  have  been  lost,  and  are  destined  to  sin,  and 
9ioSer  for  ever. 

3.  In  this  manner  parents  perform  their  prime  duty. 

The  great  end  of  our  being  is  the  performance  of  our  duty. 
In  this  God  intends,  that  we  should  find  our  happiness,  and  that 
a  greater  happiness,  than  we  can  otherwise  attain.  All  parts  of 
our  duty  are  plainly  to  be  regarded  according  to  their  import- 
ance* To  parents,  that,  which  is  enjoined  in  the  text,  is  prima- 
rily important.  On  their  children  they  can  usually  have  more 
and  better  influence,  than  they  can  possibly  have  on  others.  In 
a  high  and  endearing  sense,  they  are  their  property  ;  are  united 
to  them  by  the  tendcrcst  tics ;  are  ever  in  their  presence  ;  and 
regard  them  with  singular  reverence  and  affection.  From  all 
these  sources  parents  derive  the  power  of  making  more,  deeper, 
and  happier,  impressions,  than  others  can  make,  or  than  they 
can  make  on  others.  This  power  God  has  required  all  parents 
faithfully  to  exert:  nnd  in  Religious  Education  alone  is  il  faith- 
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fully  exerted.  To  perform  this  duty  is,  therefore,  the  chief  end, 
for  which  we  are  made  parents ;  the  chief  good,  which  men  are 
usually  able  to  do ;  the  chief  means  of  glorifying  our  Creator. 
If,  then,  we  wish  to  please  God,  to  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness 
in  this  world,  or  to  carry  our  children  with  us  to  Heaven,  and  en* 
joy  their  company  for  ever ;  we  shall  not  fail  with  deep  solici- 
tude,  watchful  care,  and  unshaken  constancy,  to  train  them  t^  in 
the  nurture  and  admonititm  of  the  Lord. 


SERMON  CXLIX. 


THE  toTRAORDINARY  MEANS   OP   GRACE. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


2  Corinthians  vi«  14. 
Bt  ye  not  vntqually  yoked  together  with  tmbelievers. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  finished  the  observations,  which  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  concerning  7%e  Ordinary  Meam  ^ 
Grace.  In  the  several  discourses  on  this  subject  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  show,  that  there  are  Means  of  Grace  ;  What  they  are  ; 
and  what  is  their  Influence  ;  and  to  answer  the  Objections,  usually 
made  against  this  scheme  of  doctrine.  I,  then,  severally  consider^ 
edeach  of  these  means,  at  some  length ;  and  gave  such  directions 
eoHCiming  the  use  of  them,  such  explanations  of  their  efficacy,  and 
such  answers  to  objections  against  ihem,  severally,  as  this  System 
of  Discourses  appeared  to  require. 

The  next  subject  in  order  is 

7\o«e  Means  q/*  Grace,  which  are  of  limited  application :  viz. 
Baptism f  the  Lord's  Supper}  and  the  Communion  of  Chris- 
tians. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  the  immediate  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  Character,  and  Cir- 
cmnstances,  of  those,  by  whom  these  Means  of  Grace  are  to  be 
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n^edf;  viz.  thai  Collection  of  persons y  tohich  is  denominated 
the  Church  of  Christ.  In  examining  this  interesting  subject,  I 
shall. 

Describe  the  Church  of  Christy  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures; 
^nd  then, 

Explain  the  Jfature  of  its  peculiar  Ordinances  and  Emptay- 
nunts^ 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  composed  of  its  Ordinary  Members  and 
its  Officers.  In  the  present  discourse,  I  shall  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  Character  of  its  Ordinary  Members^  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
Scriptures* 

To  this  subject  we  are  naturally  led  by  the  text.     Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with   Unbelievers.      The   word,   here 
translated  unequally  yoked,  is  in  the  Greek,  Vs^o^u^xvre;,  and  de- 
notes, literally,  being  yoked  to  those  of  a  different  kind;  and  here 
means  being  yoked  unfitly,  or  improperly.    Concerning  the  Com- 
munion, here  forbidden,  there  have  been  various  opinions. 
First.  //  has  been  frequently  supposed  to  be  marriage* 
That  this  is  not  a  just  interpretation,  is  evident,  because  there 
is  not,  before  or  afterward,  a  syllable  said  concerning  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  because  the  direction,  given  in  the  seventeenth  verse 
of  the  context,  concerning  the  communion,  here  specified,  would, 
iT  marriage  were  intended,  contradict  the  precept,  given  by  the 
Apostle,  I  Cor.  vii.  12,  13.     Here  die  direction  is,  Wherefore 
come  ye  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you.     The  precept,  there  is, 
^any  Brother  hath  a  Wife,  that  believeth  not,  and  she  be  pleased 
to  dwell  with  him  ;  let  him  not  put  her  away.     And  the  Woman. 
that  hath  an  Husband  that  believeth  not,  if  he  be  pleased  to  dwelt 
ioith  her,  let  her  not  leave  him*. 

Secondly.  It  has  been  supposed,  also,  to  mean  Common  s^al 
intercourse  with  mankind,  whether  more  or  less  intimate. 

This,  I  think,  cannot  be  the  meaning ;  because  the  direction, 
above  mentioned,  would  then  contradict  the  declarations  of  the 
Apostle  in  1  Cor*  v.  9,  10,  I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to 
company  with  fornicators.  Yet  not  altogether  with  the  fornicators 
of  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  with  ii 
Urs  :  for  then  ye  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world. 
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Thirdly,  h  ka9  been  tuppoeed^  also,  to  be  Religious  Comrnunion 
with  the  warekippers  of  Idols* 

Thit,  indeed,  is  undoabtedly  forbidden ;  as  being  fairly  in- 
eluded  in  the  phraseology  of  the  text.  The  worshippers  of  Idols 
aie  ooe  class  of  unbelievers :  but  no  reason  can  be  given,  why 
a  particular  class  should  be  intended  in  the  text,  and  not  all 
other  classes.  The  prohibition  is  general,  without  an  excep-^ 
tioQ*  We  are  obliged  to  receive  it,  as  it  is :  and,  since  die  Apostle 
has  not  thought  proper  to  limit  it,  we  cannot  warrantably  annex  a 
limitatum. 

That  the  communion,  here  intended,  is  Religious  Communion^ 
I  have  not  a  doubt.  This  is  forbidden  with  Unbelievers,  To  il- 
lastrate  the  impropriety  of  Religious  Communion  with  persons 
of  this  character,  the  questions,  following  the  text  in  the  14th 
add  15th  verses  are  asked  by  the  Apostle.  For  this  end,  only, 
are  they  asked :  as  might  easily  be  made  evident  by  a  particular 
comment,  if  Ibe  occasion  would  permit.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  text  as  containing  this  Doctrine, 

TJuU  Christians  are  bound  not  to  enter  into  Religious  Commu- 
msR  with  wAelievers :  or,  what  is  equivalent,  T%e  Church  of 
Christ  ougtii  to  consist  of  Christians  only. 

The  truth  of  this  Doctrine  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  words 
themselves;  particularly,  as  they  have  been  illustrated.  The 
proper  meaning  can,  indeed,  be  nothing  else. 
The  same  interpretation  is  also  unanswerably  evident,  because, 
First.  There  are  but  three  kinds  of  Comm%tnion,  of  which  man 
tt  capable  ;  Marriage^  Social  Intercourse,  and  Religious  Comnm^ 
fi»0ft.  I  have  shown,  that  the  two  first  cannot  be  meant  in  this 
passage.     The  last,  therefore,  is  meant. 

Secondly.  That  all  wJfelievers  are  intended  in  the  text  is  evir 
dent,  because  iMfae  17th  and  18th  verses,  God  says,  Wherefore 
come  ye  outfro^  othong  them,  and  be  ye  separate  ;  and  touch  not 
the  unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  to 
ysic;  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Al' 
mighty. 

These  things,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  written  to  the  Co- 
rinlhian  Church.  Of  the  members  of  this  Church  it  is  said,  that 
if  (hey  will  come  out  from  among  the  persons,  with  whom  their 
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cotnmanion  was  forbidden,  and  be  separated  from  them,  God  will 
receive  them,  and  be  a  Father  to  them ;  and  that  they  shall  be 
his  sons  and  daughters.  But  this  promise  could  not  be  made  to 
those,  who  were  not  Christians,  however  decent,  moral,  and  un- 
objectionable, they  might  be  in  their  external  deportment.  The 
persons,  to  whom  the  text  is  addressed,  were  addressed  as  Chris* 
tians  only,  because  the  promise  cannot  have  been  made  to  any 
others*  But  if  this  Church  had,  in  the  Apostle^s  view,  been 
intentionally,  and  scripturally,  made  up  of  others  beside  Chris- 
tians, the  Apostle  could  not  have  addressed  them  in  language, 
applicable  only  to  Christians.  The  text,  therefore,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  context,  furnishes  clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Doctrine.  As,  however,  it  is  a  Doctrine  of  great  importance, 
and  not  a  little  debated  even  in  the  present  age ;  I  shall  consider 
it  more  at  length  ;  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations : 

I.  7%e  Original  Formation  of  the  Church  in  the  world : 

II.  7%e  Establishment f  and  Character^  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  at 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  : 

III.  TTie  Nature  of  the  Covenant  between  God  and  the  Members 
of  the  Church : 

IV.  T%e  Xature  of  Christian  Communion: 

V.  The  Nature  of  Christian  Discipline  :  and, 

VI.  The  Manner y  in  which  the  Christian  Church  is  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament. 

These  subjects,  if  I  mistake  not,  involve  every  thing,  of  im- 
portance in  the  concerns  of  the  Church.  If,  then,  they  all  point 
the  same  way,  and  prove  the  same  things ;  the  consequence  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  a  fair,  and  Scriptural,  determination  of  the  point 
in  debate.  It  will  be  expected,  from  a  consideration  of  the  li- 
mits, beyond  which  the  discussion  cannot  hete  proceed,  that 
many  things  must  be  omitted,  which  might  Ibejairly  demanded 
in  a  regular  treatise.  It  will  also  be  supposed,  that  whatever 
is  said  must  be  said  in  a  summary  manner.  Having  premised 
these  things,  I  observe, 

I.  This  Doctrine  is  illustrated  by  the  Original  Foundation  of  the 
Church  in  the  world. 

Of  this  event  we  have  a  summary  account  Gen.  iv.  26.  And 
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to  SelA,  to  km  also,  there  was  bom  a  son  ;  and  he  called  his  name 
Enos  :  iheni^an  men  to  calliq^on  the  name  of  the  Lord;  or,  as, 
in  the  margio,  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
meaoiog  of  this  declaration  is  plainly,  that  they  took  upon  Ihem^ 
sttwoi  ike  tide  of  the  Sons  of  Ood}  considering  themselves  as  his 
ekiUrtn  by  Adoption,  in  distinction  from  wicked  men^  who  were 
ckUdrtn  ofQod  bff  Creation  only^  and  had  forfeited  this  relation 
by  their  apostasy.  By  this  title  they  professed  themselves  to 
be  penitents,  believers,  obedient ;  to  have  the  disposition  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  to  reverence,  love,  and  serve  God.  As  this  title  is 
adopted  afterward  by  the  Divine  Writers  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tores;  it  is  Airly  presumed  to  have  been  directed,  originally,  by 
God  himself :  for  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  God  would  every 
where  call  his  Church  by  a  name,  derived  from  mere  human  as- 
sumption* 

I  have  observed,  that  this  phraseology  is  ever  afterwards  used 
to  denote  the  Church.  The  members  of  the  Church  are  called 
SonM  of  Qod  twelve  times  in  the  Scriptures  ;  his  children  twice  in 
the  Old,  and  ten  times  in  the  New,  Testament ;  and  his  people  in 
instances,  too  numerous  to  be  reckoned.  In  all  these  instances 
fJU  Sonsj  and  Children,  of  God  denote  those,  who  are  such  by 
adoption;  and,  in  very  many,  the  phrase,  the  People  of  God,  has 
the  same  meaning.  But  the  adopted  Children  of  God  are  Chris- 
tians.  The  original  Church,  therefore,  consisted  of  Christians ; 
or,  in  other  words,  those,  who  were  subjects  of  faith,  repentance, 
and  holiness.  This  is  evident,  also,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Holy 
Amgels  are  called  the  Sons  offiod:  an  application  of  the  phrase, 
which  indicates  that  holy  beings,  only,  are  designated  by  this 
title. 

The  same  Doctrine  is  also  illustrated  by  the  Ordinance  of  Bap* 
Htm.     In  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  persons  are  baptis*  ^ 
erf  not  m,but  tn/o,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Bohf  Ghost:  that  is,  by  his  appointment  <Aey  are  introduced 
mlo  kiafamUy^  and  take  his  name  upon  them,  as  being  his  Children. 

This  title,  also,  was  adopted  at  irst,  to  distinguish  those  by 
whom  it  was  %dopted,  from  persons,  who  were  destitute  of  faith, 
repentance,  and  holiness  ;  and  therefore  was  a  direct  profession 
of  [Hety  on  the  part  of  those,  by  whom  it  was  assumed. 
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II.  Ute  Doclrine  is  illustrated  hy  tht  EsttAlishmitU^  and  Cha- 
racter j  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scr^tures* 

The  Establishment  of  the  Jewish  Church  was  not  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Church,  but  a  continuation  of  the  original,  or  pa- 
triarchal,  Church,  under  a  form,  in  some  respects  new.  Particu- 
larly, it  was  confined  to  a  single  family  ;  that  of  Abraham  ;  was 
iiirnished  with  a  series  of  written  revelations,  from  the  time  of 
Moses ;  and  had  new  Sacraments  instituted  ;  viz.  Circmncision 
in  the  time  oi  Abraham^  and  the  Passover  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

A  new  Ritual  was  also  given,  at  this  latter  period,  for  the  uni- 
versal direction  of  its  worship ;  typifying,  in  a  decisive  manner, 
the  Mediation  of  Christ,  and  the  worship  of  Christians.  Agreea- 
bly to  this  scheme,  the  Church  was  established  on  the  same  fopnd* 
ations,  as  before.  In  the  17th  of  Genesis  we  have  an  account  of 
this  establishment,  from  the  4th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  14th. 
Thq  amount  of  this  Covenant  was  plainly,  T%at  God  would  be  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  his  seed;  as  God  himself  explains  .this  sub- 
ject Ecek.  zvi.  8 ;  where,  speaking  of  the  Jewbh  Nation,  as  his 
Church,  he  says,  /  swart  unto  thee,  and  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  thee;  amd  thou  becamest  mint*  In  accordance  with  this  ex- 
hibition God  directed  Moses  to  say  to  Pharaoh,  J%%is  saith  the 
Lord,  Israel  is  my  Son,  even  vfiy  first-born. 

The  same  thing  is  also  evident  from  the  manner,  in  which  the 
Israelites  renewed^  and  took  upon  themselves  individually,  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham.  Of  this  transaction  we  have  an 
account  in  Deut.  xxvi.  16,  &c.  T%is  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee  to  do  these  statutes  and  judgments,  Thoushalt 
therefore  keep  and  do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
souL  TTiou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  afid  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statiUes,  and  his  commandments, 
ttnd  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice  ;  and  the  Lord 
hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath 
promised  thee  ;  and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  all  his  commandmients, 
and  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations,  which  he  hath  made,  in 
praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  Jionour :  and  that  thou  mayest  be  an 
holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he  hath  spoken. 

Here  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Israelites  avouched,  that  is,  publicly 
and  solrmnly  declared,  Jr.iiovAH  to  be  their  God  j  whom  they 
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chose,  as  svch ;  and  whon,  as  such,  tbey  covenanted  faithfully 
to  obey  ia  all  his  commandments,  with  all  the  heart,  as  an  holy 
people.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  God  avouched  them  to  be 
hit  people ;  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  him- 
self. Accordingly,  on  Uie  one  hand,  it  was  perpetually  enjoined 
upon  them,  that  thejf  Mhmdd  /ore  tk€  Lard  their  Ood  wiih  mlt  the 
Aeort;  in  which  case  he  promised  to  keep  his  Covenant  with 
them ;  (see  Drat.  vii.  A,)  and  on  the  other,  he  declared  repeated- 
ly, that  he  had  chosen  them  to  be  a  tpecM  and  peculiar  people 
unto  himself.    Deut.  vii.  6,  and  xiv.  9. 

The  same  thing  is  also  evident  from  Chd's  express  prohihUim^ 
to  the  wicked^  of  taking  his  c&vefumt  into  their  mouthsm  Ps.  1.  16. 
Olio  the  wicked  Ood  saith,  What  hast  thou  to  do,  to  declare  mjf 
stahUeSj  or  that  thou  shauldest  take  my  covenani  inio  thy  mouth  f 
VaMa  the  wicked ;  that  is,  to  all»  included  under  this  title,  or  to 
all  wicked  persons,  God  saith,  that  is,  universally,  as  an  eapres- 
sioD  of  his  will  at  all  times. 

This  declaration  was  made  immediately  to  the  IsrmeUtes  ;  to 
the  kicked  members  of  the  Jewish  Church ;  and  contains  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  siaAil  men.  No 
national  connection,  therefore,  with  a  church,  no  descent  from 
Jhrahamf  gave  a  right  to  any  wicked  Israelite  to  take  the  cove- 
nant into  his  moudi.  Although  he  had  been  circumcised,  he 
was  still  abhorred  in  this  transaction ;  and  exposed  himself  in  a 
peculiar  degree  to  the  anger  of  God. 

Finally ;  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  the  mamurj  in  which 
i3f>dap€aks  i^  their  sin  in  breaking  his  Covenant,  in  Lev.  xxvi. 
15,  Ac.  God  says,  ff'  ye  shall  despise  my  steUutes;  or  if  your 
seed  ahhor  my  judgments^  so  that  ye  soill  mot  do  all  my  com* 
manimenis,  hoi  that  ye  break  my  covenant ;  /  also  will  do  this 
usUoyau*  I  will  even  appoint  over  you  terror,  consvmptionj  and 
the  Aumuif  ague,  that  shall  consyune  the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow 
^  heart :  and  ye  shall  sow  your  seed  in  vain  ;  for  your  enemies 
shall  eai  it.  And  I  mil  set  my  face  against  you,  &c.  In  Deut. 
xxix.  99,  aw!  onward,  Moses  says,  So  that  the  generation  to 
came  of  yomr  children^  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come  from  a 
far  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the  plagues  of  your  land^  and 
the  sicknesses,  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  it,  and  that  the 
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whole  land  ilUrti^  it  brimsiom^  »a/<,  amd  burnings  like  the  ovtr- 
ihrow  of  Sadam  and  Gomorrah^  Admah  and  Zeioim ;  Even  all 
the  natimu  ahall  toy,  Wherefore  haih  the  Lord  done  thus  unio  hie 
landt  andwhat  meemeth  the  heat  rf  Me  great  anger?  I%en  men 
ehall  eajf,  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
Chd  of  their  fathers.    See  also  Jen  xzii.  8|  9.    Esek.  zvi.  59. 

H08.  z.  4. 

IIL  J%is  doctrine  is  illustrated^  also^  fry  the  Mature  of  the  Co- 
venant between  Qod  and  the  Mombers  ef  the  Church. 

As  there  have  been  various  opinions,  relative  to  this  subject ; 
it  seems  necessary,  that  it  should  be  considered  with  some 
particularity.    I  observe,  therefore, 

].  l%at  the  Israelites  were  required^  expressly j  to  enter  tnto  an 
open,  public  covenant  with  God. 

Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God^  askd  serve  Attn,  and  ekalt 
swear  by  his  nasne.  Deut.  vi.  13.  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God:  hitn  shalt  thou  serve :  to  him  shalt  thou  cleave^ and  swear 
by  his  name.  Deut*  x.  30.  In  that  day  shall  Jive  Citite  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of  Canaasi,  and  swear  \to  the 
Lord  of  It^ts.  Is.  zix.  18.  And  it  shall  come  topassp  jf  lAqr 
will  diligently  liam  the  ways  of  my  people^  to  swear  by  my  naau^ 
The  Lord  liveth  ;  (As  they  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Beudf) 
then  shall  they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people.  Jer.  xii*  .16. 
Thorn  that  worship  the  Host  of  Heaven  tqion  the  house  top^  and 
ihem  that  worship j  and  swear  by  the  Lordj  and  that  swear  ty  Mai' 
cham.  Zepb.  i.  5. 

It  is  observed  by  President  Edwards^  that  the  phrase.  Swear 
by  the  Lord  J  ought  to  be  rendered,  swear  to^  or  im/o,  the  Lord; 
and  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  Ye  shall  enter  into 
covenant  with  the  Lord  your  God.  Accordingly,  the  transaction, 
already  quoted  from  Deut.  zxvi.  16,  in  which  God  avouched  the 
Israelites  to  be  his  people,  and  they  avouched  him  to  be  their 
God,  is  styled  both  a  Covenant^  and  an  Oath.  Ye  stand  this  day, 
all  of  you,  before  the  Lord  your  Godj  says  Moses  to  the  whole 
people  of  Israel^  that  thou  shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord  thy  God^  and  into  his  Oath^  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketli 
with  thee  this  day  ;  that  he  may  establish  thee  to  day  for  a  people 
unto  himself  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God^  as  he  hath  sai^  weio 
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Ace,  Mill  «f  At  haih  iwfom  unio  thy/aikers^  to  Abraham^  to  baae^ 
mtt  t9  Jketk.  Meither  wiikycu  only  do  I  make  tkii  eovenarU^  and 
tkU  O0IA,  kai  with  km  thai  itandeth  here  with  u$  this  doj/^  before 
tha  Lord  omr  Chdy  and  alto  of  Aim,  who  is  not  here  with  us  this 

Of  the  transaction,  here  recorded,  I  observe, 

Firtti  That  it  is  styled  both  an  Oath^  and  a  Covenant, 

Secondly.  J%at  it  was  entered  into  by  all  the  Israelites,  both  old 
and  youngs  and  by  the  strangers^  who  were  with  them;  and  was 
wsade,  an  the  part  of  God,  with  their  posterity  ;  Him,  that  is  not  here 
with  uf  this  day. 

Thirdly.  It  weu  a  covenant^  of  th€  same  tenaur  with  that,  which 
Oodmade  wiih  Abraham :  That  he  might  beunto  thee  a  Crod,  as  he 
kadtwsom  unio  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham  j  &c. 

Fourthly.  7%al  the  Covenant,  or  Oath,  was  the  same  with  that, 
recorded  in  Dent.  zzvi.  Jehovah  avouched  them  to  he  his  peo* 
pie ;  and  they  avouched  him  to  be  their  God. 

Fifthly.  That  it  is  the  same  covenant  afterwards  prophened  of 
by  Jeremiah,  zxzi.  &c.,  and  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  Heb.  viii.  8,  as 
As  covenemt  of  the  Christian  Church :  I  will  be  to  them  a  God  ; 
andikey  shall  be  to  me  a  people. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  plain,  that  lAc  Oath,  here  sworn  by 
all  the  people  of  Israel,  was  no  other  than  a  Religious  Covenant 
between  God,  and  them  as  members  of  his  Church.  Scarcely 
one  ID  one  thousand  of  these  persons  could  have  any  lawful  oc- 
casion for  swearing  in  any  other  sense ;  and,  at  the  time  here 
specified,  no  such  occasion  existed  to  any  individual:  their 
whole  business  being  merely  to  enter  into  this  covenant  with 
God. 

As  they  are  accused  frequently  of  having  broken  this  cove* 
mnt  in  their  succeeding  generations ;  it  is  plain,  that  throughout 
Ihoae  generations  they  entered  into  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Se- 
veral instances  of  this  nature  are  particularly  recorded.  A  rc- 
Mrkable  one  is  found  in  2  Chron.  zv.  1 3,  &c.  Here  it  is  said  of 
il  AMiaA,  and  Benjamin,  and  strangers  from  Israel,  that  they  en- 
tetcd  into  a  covenant,  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  with 
Ul  tJUtf  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul.  Of  this  transaction  it  is 
ssM,  That  they  sware  ^tnto  the  Ijnrd  with  a  loud  voice  ;  and  alt 
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Judak  rejoiced  ai  tk€  oaih :  for  they  kad  sworn  mlh  edl  thrir 
hearty  and  eoughi  him  wiih  their  whole  desirem  7%c  Covenant^  and 
the  Oath,  therefore,  were  the  same  thing.  It  vrast  abo,  a  ser^ 
▼ice  commanded :  for  it  b  subjoined, «^iu(  Ac  wae  found  of  thorn: 
that  is,  he  blessed  them.  But  God  blesses  men,  to  whom  he  has 
made  a  revelation  of  his  will,  in  no  religious  service^  which  he 
hath  not  commanded*  In  vaiuj  saith  our  Saviour,  (quoting  from 
the  prophet  Isaiah,)  do  they  worship  me^  teaching  for  doctrinu  iks 
comMondments  of  men. 

Another  instance  is  alluded  to  in  2  Chron*  xxix«  10. 

Another  is  recorded  2  Chron.  xziii.  16. 

Another,  3  Cbroo.  xzxiv.  31,  32. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Old  Testament  teaches  us, 
that  the  Israelites  were  required  publicly  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  God  in  this  manner }  and  that  this  covenant  is  styled  iodif* 
ferently  a  Covenonl,  and  en  Oath.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  other  oath,  ever  taken  to  God  by  this  people,  as  & 
nation ;  as  there  is  no  conceivable  occasion,  upon  which  a  whole 
nation  can  be  supposed,  throughout  its  successive  generations^ 
to  enter  into  any  other  oath  to  God ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  precepts* 
requiring  them  to  swear  to  God,  required  them  solely  thus  to  take 
upon  them  this  covenant* 

3.  The  Members  of  the  Christian  Church  are^  m  ii^  vi$m^  rs- 
qtiired  to  enter  into  the  same  covenant^  in  the  same  public  fium^ 
ner. 

In  Is.  xlv.  32,  God  says.  Look  unto  m«,  and  be  ye  saved^  all  tht 
ends  of  the  earth  :  for  I  am  God;  and  there  is  none  else.  Ihaoo 
swsom  by  myself  the  word  has  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteous^ 
nesSf  and  shall  not  return  ;  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  ioo,  emd 
every  tongue  shall  swear.  In  this  passage,  as  quoted  Rom.  ziv. 
1 1,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  word  rendered  swear ^  is  translated 
confess  ;  i{ofMX«9^cvtu ;  as  it  had  before  been  by  the  LXX.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  direct  proof  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  swemr, 
when  used  in  this  manner  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  same 
meaning  appears  to  be  given  by  God  himself  in  the  fbltowieg 
verse,  in  Isaiahs  Surehf  shall  one  toy,  In  the  Lord  have  I  righi* 
cousness  and  strength.  The  verb  ii^Xf^^sfti,  signifies  indifferently 
to  profess  and  cor^ess  f  and  being  thus  a  translation,  both  by  the 
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LXX  and  St.  Pbic/,  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  which  signifies  io  swear, 
oMiy  be  eoMidered,  wherever  it  in  used  with  the  same  reference, 
or  in  the  afatohite  manner,  as  having  the  same  meaning.    In  al<* 
lusioa  to  the  same  passage  of  bamh^  and  with  an  ahnost  literal 
traaslaCioB  of  it,  Si.  Paul  says,  Phil.  ii.  10,  That  at  the  name  of 
Jam  cveiy  kmu  should  ftow,  of  things  in  Heaven^  and  things  in  earthf 
midikmgs  wider  the  earth  f  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess f 
UMJeem  Ckristis  Lord,  to  the  glory  ofOodthe  Father.    Here  the 
same  verb  is  used,  and  translated  confess.    In  1  Tim.  vi.  19,  the 
same  verb,  and  its  kindred  substantive  are  rendered  profess ;  as 
also  in  9  Cor.  ix.  13 ;  Heb.  iii*  1 ;  Heb.  iv.  14;  Heb.  z.  23.  &c. 
The  truth  is,  the  words  profess,  and  confess,  differ  only  in  this ; 
that  oaa  of  then  denotes  an  aeknowtedgmeni  made  miih^  the  other 
■ittssil,  aoff  siappoeed  present,  or  previous,  reluctance.     Wherever 
sneh  vehKlaoce  is  not  supposed,  it  oi^ht  to  be  translated  pro* 
feeom    The  dety  of  men  to  make  this  profession,  and  their  future 
perfamance  of  it,  our  Saviour  clearly  discloses  in  Matt.  z.  33« 
nUtotver,  therefore,  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  coti* 
feso,  aioa^  hrfore  my  Father  who  is  m  Heaven.    Iti  ezact  confor* 
ally  to  tUa  deelsratkm,  St.  Paul  says,  Rom.  iz.  10,  ff'  thou 
iMl  oOtsfees  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  ieUeve  in 
Ikme  heart,  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead;  thou  shidt 
keeavedm    For  with  the  heart  man  Mieveth  unto '  righteousness, 
oaiwkk  tike  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.     Iii  both 
these  passages  the  word  ought  to  be  profess,  and  profession.    It 
is  aoC  esisj  to  conceive  how,  in  so  short  a  compass,  the  duty  of 
■•king  a  profession  of  religion  could,  without  a  precept  in  form, 
be  more  strongly  enjoined,  than  it  is  in  these  two  passages.    The 
mme  daly  is  atrtogly  indicated  from  the  passage,  above  quoted 
bom  the  9d  to  the  Phiiippians. 

It  may  naturally,  and  reasonably,  be  asked,  fVhy,  in  a  case  of 
IS  wswek  importamef  we  are  not  fumished  with  express  precepts, 
iiliwaly  et^oining  this  duty?  I  answer,  that  the  Scriptures 
have  piwaaed  the  same  plan,  in  this  particular,  with  respect  to 
this  tabject,  which  they  have  pursued  with  respect  to  several 
otheas,  af  aimifer  importance :  in  the  cases,  for  ezample,  of  Jn- 
fnU  Baptism,  and  the  observation  of  the  Christian  StAbath.  In 
the  Jtirisk  Church,  a  public  profession  of  religion  was  abundant- 
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ly  enjoined.  The  Christian  Chnrch  was  only  a  continuatioii 
of  the  same  Church  under  a  new  fonn.    It  seems  to  have  been 

• 

unnecessary,  so  for  as  we  can  judge,  to  repeat  a  command, 
which  had  ah«ady  been  so  amply  given.  Especially  was  this 
unnecessary  for  Jews^  among  whom  the  Christian  Church  com- 
menced, and  among  whom  alone  it  continued  to  exist  far  about 
twelve  years.  All  these  were  familiarized  firom  their  childhood 
to  such  a  profession :  and  acknowledged,  that  to  make  it  was 
their  indispensable  duty. 

The  existence  of  this  profession  among  the  first  Christians 
is  often  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  8U  Paul^  S 
Cor.  ix.  IS,  says  to  these  Christians  concerning  their  fellow* 
christians,  They  glorify  God  far  yanr  profe$$ed  mAjteiUm  imto 
tht  Cfospel  of  C%m< ;  better  rendered,  for  your  iubjedum  io  tho 
Gospel  ofCkrisij  which  you  have  professed.  In  Heb.  iv.  14,  Si. 
Puul  says.  Seeing  then,  that  we  have  a  great  High  Prtesi^  wAo  is 
passed  into  the  Heavens^  Jesusy  the  Son  of  God;  let  us  hold  fasi 
our  profemimu  And  again,  Heb.  x.  21,  2S,  Having  mm  ISgh 
Priest  over  the  house  of  God^  let  us  holdfast  the  profession  ofomr 
faith  without  wavering :  for  he  is  faitl^,  who  promised*  In 
these  instances  a  profession  of  fiiith,  or  of  religion,  is  evidendy 
spoken  of  as  having  been  made  by  Christians  universally.  To 
Timothft  the  same  Apostle  says,  1  Tim.  vi.  33,  Fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith  ;  lay  hold  on  eternal  Itfe  ;  whereunto  thou  art  also  caU^ 
ed,  and  hast  professed^  or  having  professed^  a  good  profession  bt^ 
fore  many  witnesses.  What  Timothy  did,  in  this  respect,  is 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  all  other  Chris*^ 
tians. 

7%<  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God,  mentioned  by 
St.  Peter  dc&  given  at  the  time  of  Baptism,!  Pet.  iii.  31,  denotes, 
in  my  view,  the  same  profession. 

St.  John  speaks  of  the  same  thing ;  and  sufficiently  indicates 
its  necessity,  and  universality,  when  he  says,  Whosoever  shall  eon^ 
fessy  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ;  God  dwelleth  in  Atm,  and  he  jn 
God.  1  John  iv.  15.  And  again,  For  many  deceivers  are  entered 
into  the  worldj  who  confess  not,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the 
flesh.     TTiis  is  a  deceiver,  and  an  JhUichrist. 

From  these  passages  of  Scripture,  it  nppears  to  me  evident, 
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tkftt  Christiuit  are  required,  not  only  to  believe  the  ReligicMi  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  but  also  to  profess  it  with  their  mouths ; 
that  such  a  profession  was  universally  made  by  the  Christians 
uodfr  the  coodoct  of  the  Apostles ;  and  that  such,  as  did  not 
make  this  profession,  were  not  considered  as  Christians. 

S.  So  far  OM  Ikmmf  all  ihoae  modem  Ckarckay  who  do  not  m- 
tjtl  an  apaUkj  verbal  profesiion  ofrtl^icn^  ai  a  term  of  Mbm- 
fton  io  ikrir  commmtion,  either  demand  a  privaie  oim,  or  coneider 
Ihejfrepotal  io  enter  nUo  their  eommwuon  as  beings  m  iteeff,  eueh 
oprqfoBMionm 

The  difference  of  opinion,  here,  respects  evidently,  not  the 
nbstanca  of  the  thing  in  debate ;  not  the  duty  of  making  a  pro- 
fimsions  halmierelly  the  manner^  in  which  it  shall  bt  made.  What- 
ever model  may  be  adopted  by  different  Churches,  there  seems 
to  be  no  debate  between  them  concerning  the  main  object.  All 
of  then  suppose  a  profusion  to  be  aetmllj/  made.  About  the 
of  making  it  the  Scriptures  have,  I  think,  left  room  for 
latifndf  of  opinion :  about  the  profession  itself,  I  think  they 
have  left  none.  Every  Communicant  is,  I  believe,  supposed  by 
evcfj  Church,  not  grossly  warped  from  the  faith,  to  have  made 
a  pvofasaioD  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  entered  the 
Church. 

Having  now,  as  I  hope,  given  a  Scriptural,  and  therefore  a 
jost,  account  of  this  subject,  I  will  proceed  to  illustrate  the  main 
Doctrine  of  the  discourse  from  the  MUure  ^f  the  Covenant^  into 
dUdk  CSkristians  etiler,  m  making  this  profession.  This  transac- 
ibn  is  obviously  the  most  important,  and  the  most  solemo»  of 
those,  which  exist  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker :  its  puUic 
rBiJntroduction  into  his  name,  favour,  family,  service,  and  eter- 
nal kingdom.  The  subject  of  it,  the  Soul,  is  of  inestimable  va- 
Ine.  The  time,  is  the  Sabbath;  the  place,  the  sanctuary; 
the  occasion,  the  public  worship  of  God :  the  most  solemn  of  all 
oocasioos,  places,  and  times.  The  Being,  with  whom  we  are 
ioBMdiately  concerned,  is  Jehovab.  The  foundation  on  which 
the  transaction  rests,  is  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Covenant.  The  things,  which  wc  profess,  are  no 
^cr,  than  that  we  choose  God  as  our  God,  and  give  ourselves 
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to  him  as  his  children.  God  is  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  Sanctifier,  of  men ;  the  best  Friend ;  the  supreme  Benefiic- 
tor ;  and  the  highest  Portion.  He  is  also  the  righteous  Law- 
giver, and  Sovereign,'  of  the  universe.  In  this  covenant  we  ]!mb- 
licly  avouch  Him  as  wir  God,  in  all  these  characters. 

Ourselves,  as  children  we  devote  to  him  with  all  oar  talents ; 
and  services :  engaging,  through  his  grace,  to  obey,  honour,  and 
glorify  him,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  as  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures. 

The  Consequences  of  this  transaction  are  eternal  life,  virtue, 
and  glory. 

Can  it  be  asked,  whether,  in  such  a  transaction,  God  requires, 
that  we  should  be  sincere  ;  that  we  should  mean  what  we  say ; 
and  that  with  the  heart  we  should  choose  him  as  our  God,  and 
give  ourselves  to  him  as  his  children  ?  In  such  a  transactioD, 
can  he  fail  to  require  irtUh  in  the  inward  parts  ?  Surely  in  this 
ease,  if  any,  he  demands,  that  we  should  not  love  in  woni,  nor  «i 
Con^tM,  6«il  tn  deed,  ami  in  truth*  l(  Ananias  and  Sapfhira  were 
so  awfully  punished  for  insincerity  in  professing  to  give  their 
property  to  God ;  can  the  guilt  be  less  of  those,  who  insincere* 
ly  profess  to  give  their  souls  ?  The  views,  which-  God  enter- 
tains concerning  this  Covenant,  are  strongly  declared  when  he 
so  frequently  styles  it  an  Oath.  He,  who  has  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  guilt  of  perjury,  will,  I  think,  be  well  prepared  to 
estimate  justly  that  of  intentional  falsehood  in  this  still  more  so- 
lemn transaction. 

IV.  J%e  Doctrine  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  Mture  of  Chrim 
iian  Cofmnunion. 

Christian  Communion  is  a  participation  of  the  heart  in  the  same 
interests^  and  pursuits^  of  Evangelical  Religion. 

That  evangelical  Love  is  indispensable  to  such  Communion 
is  evident  from  t  John,  i.  7.  If  we  walk  m  the  light,  as  he  is  in 
the  lights  we  have  fellowship  one  with  anothcrm  Here,  walking  in 
divine  light,  or  possessing  Evangelical  religion,  is  exhibited  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  fellowship  among  Chris* 
tians.  The  same  truth  is  also  taught  in  the  guestions,  immediaU^ 
ly  following  the  text.    In  these  questions  it  is  most  explicitly  de- 
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thfed,  thttt  Aere  ia  no  fellowship,  no  communion,  between  the 
righteous  and  the  nnrighteoiis,  between  believers  and  unber 
Kevera. 

What  the  Scriptures  thus  declare,  both  Reason  and  Experience 
unanswerably  prove.  The  doctrines  and  precepts,  embraced 
by  persoDs  of  these  ojqxisite  dispositions,  may  be  indeed,  and 
have  in  many  instances  been,  in  substance  the  same*  Yet  even 
here  there  would  often  be  very  serious  diversities ;  furnishing  a 
wide  foundation  for  very  unhappy  differences.  J%e  iron  and 
Ifci  dsy,  however  nicely  fiishioned  into  well  proportioned  mem- 
bers, and  however  skilfully  united,  so  as  apparently  to  consti- 
tale  a  aiagle  body,  would  yet,  whenever  the  form  began  to  move, 
be  easily  aeparated ;  and  show,  that  it  was  partly  iron,  and  jmwI- 
ijy  dag.  Frequently  also,  persons,  so  unlike  in  their  wishes,  al- 
though originally  agreeing  in  these  respects,  woukl  cease  from 
this  agreement  by  the  mere  progress  of  events.  Unrenewed 
aeBy  contimiing  unrenewed  to  old  age,  often  give  up  their  ori*. 
gmal  orthodoxy,  and  wander  very  far  from  the  truth.  Ml  thifi 
is  abundantly  attested  by  Experience. 

Still  BMire  unharmonious  would  these  two  classes  be  in  their 
dispoaitioos.  Men,  who  disagree  in  the  essential  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  religion,  and  often  in  those  which  are  unessential, 
aie  apt,  whatever  may  be  their  dispositions,  to  agree  very  im- 
periiectly  in  their  views  and  measures.  When  they  are  possesSf 
ed  of  dispositions  very  unlike,  especially  when  wholly  oppos- 
ed, it  is  impossible  for  them  to  act  together  with  hanhony  or 
success.  Religion  is  an  object  of  so  much  importance,  that  by 
men,  really  religious,  it  cannot  be  given  up.  It  cannot  be  given  up 
iMparii :  it  cannot  be  modified,  softened,  or  in  any  manner  alter- 
ed, so  as  to  make  it  more  palatable,  or  less  offensive,  to  those« 
with  whom  they  have  intercourse.  All  its  doctrines  are  taught, 
and  all  its  duties  enjoined,  by  the  authority  of  God.  Pious  men, 
therefore,  can  neither  add,  diminish,  nor  alter.  Yet  such  alter- 
ationa  would  often  be  very  convenient,  and  therefore  very  pleas- 
ing, to  their  unrenewed  brethren :  and  such,  as  refuse  to  make 
dNem,  would  be  pronounced  illiberal,  imprudent,  unkind,  and  bi- 
goted. Among  persons,  so  circumstanced,  hannony  is  alread;^* 
destroyed. 

Vol.  V.  SI 
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One  of  the  great  Christian  duties  is  the  Reproof  of  our  hre- 
ihrenfor  their  fmJts*  A  religious  man  is  prepared  by  his  religion 
both  to  administer,  and  receive,  Evangelical  reproof  with  the 
lueeknessy  and  gentleness,  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  view  a  sin  is 
a  great  evil ;  to  reclaim,  or  be  reclaimed,  from  which  is  a  pre- 
eminent blessing.  Reproof  is  the  proper,  efficacious,  and  Evan- 
gelical means  of  communicating,  or  acquiring,  this  blessing;  and 
will,  therefore,  be  administered,  and  received,  with  the  kindness 
of  the  Gospel. . 

But  to  sinners,  Reproof  is  the  pain ;  and  Sin^  the  pleasure  ;  for 
reproof  will  always  be  regarded  merely  as  the  means  of -restrain- 
ing, and  lessening,  this  pleasure.  It  will  be  viewed,  therefore, 
with  feelings  of  hostility :  and  he,  who  administers  it,  will  be 
considered  as  an  enemy.  Nor  will  the  sinner  himself  ordinarily 
administer  it  to  others,  unless*  when  prompted  by  some  selfish 
motive;  nor  without  very  visible  emotions  of  superiority,  re- 
sentment, or  contempt.  Sinners,  therefore,  are  plainly  unquali- 
fied to  take  any  useful  part  in  this  important  branch  of  Christian 
communion. 

Nor  are  they  better  fitted  either  for  giving,  or  receiving.  Re- 
ligious  Consolation*  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  them  to  enter 
cordially,  and  deeply,  into  interests,  which  they  never  felt ;  to  in- 
dulge emotions,  which  they  never  experienced  ;  to  feel  the  force 
of  motives,  whose  import  they  cannot  understand ;  or  to  derive 
eitlier  peace,  or  hope,  from  the  truths,  or  promises,  of  a  Religion, 
to  which,  though  professing  it,  they  are  still  strangers. 

But  a  single  point  will  set  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  clear- 
est light.  It  is  this:  Christ  has  enjoined  upon  all  his  followers. 
JBrotherly  Love,  This  affection,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  is 
that,  which  is  commonly  called  Complacena/j  or  the  love  of  Vir- 
tue  ;  and  is  dii*ected,  not  like  benevolence  towards  the  happiness 
of  Intelligent  beings j  but  towards  the  Virtue  of  Good  beings.  That 
sinners  cannot  exercise  this  affection  will  not  be  questioned. 
But  this  is  not  the  point,  at  which  I  aim.  Christians  cannot  ex- 
ercise this  affection  towards  Sinners ;  because  sinners  do  not 
possess  the  virtue,  which  this  command  requires  Christians  to 
love.  Christ  cannot  require  of  his  disciples  any  thing,  which  is 
physically  impossible:  but  it  is  physically  impossible  to  love 
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yjrtae  in  those,  who  have  it  not*  Yet  Christ  has  required  all  the 
members  ofhii  Church  to  exercise  this  affection  towards  all.  He 
intended,  therefore,  in  this  command,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that 
all  the  members  of  his  Church  should  be  such,  as  could  be  the 
objects  of  this  affection. 

To  this  command  he  accordingly  subjoins  the  following  decla* 
ntion :  Hereby  shall  all  men  kntm^  that  ye  art  my  disciples,  if 
ye  l&oe  one  another.  But  it  is  impossible,  that  sinners,  who  are 
not  his  disciples,  should  be  known  to  be  his  disciples.  Sinners, 
therefore,  were  not  included  by  him  in  the  number  of  those,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  these  passages :  or,  in  other  words,  are  not 
proper  members  of  his  Church. 

Universally ;  There  is,  there  can  be,  between  Christians  and 
sinners,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  no  community  of 
interests,  views,  affections,  or  designs.  A  church,  intentionally 
made  up  of  these  discordant  materials,  may  be  a  decent  company 
of  men ;  but  it  will  very  imperfectly  sustain  the  character  of  a 
church  of  Christ. 

y.  Ifilh  similar  clearness  is  the  Doctrine  illustrated  by  the  JVii- 
hire  of  Christian  Discipline, 

Of  this  subject  I  can  give  only  a  very  summary  exhibition. 
Christian  Discipline  consists  of  Private  Exhortation^  Public  Ad* 
rmmiion^  and  Excommunication.  The  end  of  all  these  adminis- 
(rations  is  the  amendment  of  the  offender,  and  the  peace,  purity, 
and  edification,  of  the  Church.  By  every  Christian  they  will  be 
regarded  as  institutions,  eminently  useful  to  himself,  and  cmi- 
nently  beneficial  to  that  great  interest,  which  supremely  en- 
grosses his  heart.  To  him,  therefore,  they  will  be  objects  of  af- 
fection and  reverence.  When  a  fellow-christian  expostulates 
with  him  kindly,  evangelically,  and  between  themselves,  con- 
cemiDg  a  fault,  which  he  has  really  committed,  he  will  be  gained 
tjf  hi$  brother;  because,  with  a  Christian  spirit,  and  with  Chris- 
tian views,  he  will  feel,  that  his  brother  has  designed  good  to 
Am,  and  conscientiously  performed  his  omn  duty.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  same  spirit,  he  will  receive  an  admonition  from 
the  Church  with  reverence  and  awe ;  because  he  knows,  that 
the  Church  is  merely  dischai^ing  the  same  duty,  and  aiming  at 
the  same  benevolent  end.     Even  if  he  should  be  exrommunirat- 
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ed ;  an  events  which  in  such  a  Church  will  rarely  take  place ; 
he  will  of  course,  when  his  passions  have  subsided,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  self-examination  has  returned,  resume  the  character  of  a 
penitent ;  humbly  acknowledge  the  rectitude  of  the  administrap 
tion ;  and  by  an  ingenuous  confession  of  his  ihult,  and  the  rt* 
formation  of  his  life,  become  reconciled  to  his  fellow-christians. 

Sinners,  on  the  contrary,  will  receive  all  these  acts  of  disci* 
pline  with  reluctance,  and  resentment ;  and  will  never  reftlise 
their  necessity,  nor  their  usefulness.  The  faults,  for  which  dia- 
ciplino  is  instituted,  they  will  usually  consider  as  commendable 
actions,  as  matters  of  indifference,  or  at  the  worst  as  mere  pee* 
cadillos,  about  which  no  man  ought  to  feel  any  serious  concern* 
Remonstrances  against  them  they  will  regard  as  flowing  from 
personal  pique,  pride,  or  a  spirit  of  meddling ;  and  every  sub- 
sequent measure  of  discipline,  as  springing  out  of  bigotry,  per- 
secution, or  revenge.  An  ecclesiastical  process  wiU  be  viewed 
by  them  as  a  mere  prosecution;  and  those,  concerned  in  it 
against  them,  as  mere  litigants,  influenced  only  by  seffish  pat- 
sions,  and  not  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

In  the  administration  of  discipline,  unless  stimulated  by  Buck 
passions,  they  will  either  not  unite  at  all,  or  unite  with  indif- 
ference, and  reluctance.  They  will  be  too  prudent  to  provoke 
their  ucighboura,  and  too  worldly  to  trouble  themselves  about 
the  peace,  or  purity,  of  the  Church.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  truly 
said,  that  Christian  discipline  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  far 
any  length  of  time  maintained,  where  the  majority  of  those,  en- 
trusted with  it,  are,  or  have  been,  men  of  this  character. 

VI.  This  tnUh  is  deeitiveltf  pr^v^d  fry  ike  Jthnmr^  in  whiek  lAe 
Chriitmn  Church  is  spoksn  of  in  ike  Jiew  Tesiameni. 

The  common  name  for  the  Church  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
Zton.  Under  this  name  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  Holy  Hill^  as  iavtd 
fry  God  ;  as  tke  Ihrikige  ofOod;  as  the  Zian  of  the  Holy  One  of 
braeU  It  is  said,  that  Chnsi  is  her  King  ;  that  Chd  tsillplaeo 
Salv4ition  in  ker ;  that  ke  will  reign  in  ker ;  that  As  coimmmnd* 
ikere  ike  blessings  even  life  for  ever  mare.  In  these,  and  a  mul* 
(itude  of  other,  instances,  exactly  the  same  character  is  given 
of  the  Church,  under  the  Mosaic,  which  was  afterward  given  of 
it,  under  the  Christian,  Dispensation.    This  feet  furnishes  unan- 
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fwerable  ptoof,  that  the  Church  was  intentionally  fonned,  and  is 
actually  legiurded,  in  the  same  manner  by  God  in  every  age« 

The  character  of  the  Church,  as  given  in  the  New  Testamentt 
will  be  soficieotly  learned  from  the  following  pass^es. 

To  the  Chnreh  at  JZomm,  St.  Paul  writes  in  these  terms. 
4mmigmkmm  mre  yt  uUo^  th$  emlltd  ofJtgui  Ckri$L  To  all  ikai 
at€  in  JZemCi  Beloved  of  Oody  called  to  be  Saints.  First  I  thank 
mjf  Ood  ikwugk  JeeuM  Ckritt  for  you  all  $  that  your  faith  is 
opotite  of  tkraaghout  the  whole  world.  Rom.  i.  6—8. 

jSmd  i  «gf«s{f  am  persuaded  rf  you,  my  brethren^  that  ye  also 
ore  full  ofgoodsusSj  filled  with  all  knowledge,  able  also  to  admo* 
nisk  ama  emotker.  Rmn.  xv.  14. 

To  the  GmnlUMt  he  writes,  Unto  tke  Church  of  God,  which 
is  ol  Girm<A,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  caU* 
ed  ia  ie  saisUo.  I  thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf  for  the 
grmea  of  God,  wshieh  ie  gii^en  yev  by  Christ  Jesus.  1  Cor.  i.  3,  4« 

To  the  Qalatiians  he  writes,  Jfom  we,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was^ 
are  ike  tkildren  of  the  promise.  GaL  iv.  38. 

To  the  Epkesians  he  writes,  Pasd,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Chriei 
ly  tke  wsill  qf  God,  to  tke  Saints  wko  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the 
faU^imChriotJtsus.  Eph.  L  U 

To  the  PhUippians  he  writes,  /  thank  my  God  for  your  fellow* 
sh^  m  tke  Gospel^from  the  first  day  until  now :  being  eonjidemt 
rftkis  very  thing,  that  He,  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  myoii, 
mill  perform  it  untU  the  day  ofJesiu  Christ.  Phil*  i.  S,  5, 6. 

To  the  Colossians  he  writes,  Pauly  an  Apostle,  to  the  saints  and 
faitl^ul  irethrenin  Christ,  who  are  at  Colosse  ;  We  give  thanks  to 
God,  since  we  have  heard  of  your  faith  m  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
love  which  ye  have  to  all  the  Saints,  for  the  hope,  which  is  laidtf 
for  you  im  Heaven.  Col.  i.  1— 5« 

To  the  Thtssalonians  he  writes.  We  give  thanks  to  God  alway 

for  you  aU,  remembering  without  ceasing  your  work  offaitk,  and 

lobmsr  tflove,  and  patience  of  hope,  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  in 

the  oigki  cfGod,  even  our  Father  ;  knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your 

ileetiantfGod.  1  Thess.  i.  4. 

To  the  HArews  he  writes,  Brethren,  we  are  persuaded  better 
^hngs  t^you,  and  things  that  accompany  Salvation.  Heb.  vi.  9. 

iSl  James^  speaking  of  himself,  and  of  the  Churches  to  whom 
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lie  wrote,  says,  Of  his  o»n  will  begat  he  us  mih  the  word  af  truths 
that  we  should  he  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.  James 
i.  18. 

5^  Peter  writes  to  the  Churches  in  Pontus^  &c.  Elect  accord^ 
ing  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father^  through  sancti/ieation 
of  the  Spirit  J  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  1  Pet.i.  3. 

St.  John  says,  I  write  unto  yoUy  little  children,  because  your  sins 
areforgiven  you.  I  write  unto  you,  fathers^  because  ye  have  known 
IBm  that  is  from  the  beginning*  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  be* 
cause  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one.  1  John  ii«  13,  13« 

St.  Jude,  addressing  his  epistle  to  the  Churches  generally, 
writes,  T^sthem  that  are  sanctified  by  Chd  the  Father,  and  preserv- 
ed m  Jesus  Christ,  and  called.    Jude  1. 

With  this  language  every  thing,  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
perfecdy  harmonizes.  One  character,  and  one  only,  is  given 
in  it  of  the  Church ;  and  that  is  the  character  of  Christians. 
There  is  no  mixture  of  any  other  character.  Even  when  the 
faults  of  its  members  arc  mentioned,  they  are  mentioned,  solely 
as  the  backslidings  of  Christians ;  and  never  as  the  sins  of  un- 
believing  and  impenitent  men.  How,  then,  can  we  entertain 
a  rational  doubt,  that  God,  when  he  institnted  his  Churchy  intend'^ 
ed  it  to  he  an  assembly  of  believers  ? 
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1  Peter  v.  1 — 3. 

7^  Eiders ^  which  art  among  you,  lexhorty  who  am  also  an  Elder, 
and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  a  partaker  of 
the  glory  tluit  shall  be  revealed.  Feed  the  flock  of  God^  which 
is  among  you;  taking  the  oversight  thereof  not  by  constraisU, 
but  willingly ;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind : 
neither  as  being  Lords  over  GodPs  heritage,  but  being  snsamples 
to  the  flock. 

I.V  the  preceding  discourse  concerning  the  Constitution  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  I  observed,  that  the  Church  is  composed  of  its 
Ordinary  Members,  and  its  Officers.  7%e  character  of  its  Or- 
dinary Members  I  investigated  at  that  time,  I  shall  now  con- 
sider, 

The  Character  of  its  Officers. 

Before  I  commence  the  direct  examination  of  this  subject,  I 
shall  make  a  few  preliminary  obscrvatioiic. 
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1  •  T%€  Scripiwrei  kavt  actually  camtUuted  certmn  Officer  a  in  Ac 
Church. 

Whatever  differences  of  opiiiioii  exist  concerning  the  kindc  of 
officers  in  the  Church,  designated  by  the  Scriptures,  it  is  agreed 
by  most,  if  not  all,  Christians,  that  such  officers,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  are  established  by  the  Sacred  Volume.  We  there  read  of 
MmiiUrs^  Pactars^  Teachers^  Bishops,  &c.  By  these  names,  it 
is  generally  acknowledged,  officers  of  one  or  more  classes  were 
denoted,  who  were  intended  always  to  be  finuul  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Certain  powers,  also,  they  were  intended  to  possess, 
and  certain  duties  to  perform* 

S.  fFhatever  the  Scriptures  have  said  of  these  men  is  of  Di- 
vitu  AtAkoriiy  and  Obligation :  but  nothing  else  is  of  suck  mi- 
thoriijf,  nor  at  all  obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  mankind. 

Whatever  the  Scriptures  have  instituted,  required,  or  directed, 
ii  instituted,  requircMd,  and  directed,  by  God  /  and  is  invested 
with  his  authority.  All  else,  by  whomsoever  said,  or  in  what 
age  soever,  is  said  by  man.  But  man  has  no  authority  over  the 
coQscienee ;  and  can  never  bind  his  fellow-man  in  any  religious 
concern  whatever.  If,  then,  we  find  in  the  present,  or  any  past 
age,  any  thing  said  on  the  subject,  whether  by  divines  or  others, 
however  learned  and  esteemed  they  may  have  been,  vAnch  at 
die  same  time  is  not  said  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  totally  destitute 
of  any  authority  or  obligation  with  respect  to  us.  It  may,  or 
may  not,  be  said  wisely.  It  may  be  good,  or  bad,  advice  or 
c^inion ;  but  it  cannot,  in  any  degree,  have  the  nature  of  law : 
nor  be  at  all  obligatory  on  their  fcllow-men. 

The  Fkihers  of  the  Churchy  for  example,  were  in  many  in* 
stances  good,  and  in  some,  wise,  men.  They  are  often  valua- 
ble witnesses  to  facts.  On  a  variety  of  occasions  they  help  us 
to  the  true  meaning  of  words,  phrases,  and  passages,  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  often  edify  us  also  by  their  piety.  But  their 
opinion,  or  judgment,  or  injunctions,  are  totally  destitute  of  aq-* 
thority ;  and  stand  upon  exactly  the  sapie  level  with  those  of 
men,  who  now  sustain  a  similar  character.  If  we  could  rely  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  smaller  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  ;  or  had 
we  the  Autographs  in  our  possession ;  all  the  injunctions,  and 
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dechTatkmti  coDtained  in  them,  exclusively  of  those  derived 
from  the  Scriptures,  would  be  mere  advice^  or  information* 

S.  Wkmiivtr  Church  Officers  tlu  Scriptures  have  established  as 
standing  Cjfleers,  are  appointed  hy  Crod  himself.  The  Churchy 
thsr^re^  is  btrnnd  to  receive  them  as  having  been  thus  appointed  ; 
and  to  taka  effectual  care,  thatjhey  always  exist. 

This  will  not  be  denied  by  any  man,  who  admits  the  Divine 
revehtioD  of  the  Scriptures. 

4*  Jfa  other  officers^  beside  thoie  thus  appointed^  have  any  au' 
theriiy  to  plead  for  their  existence  in  office.  All  others  are  of  mere 
kaman  meiitution  ;  convenient  and  useful  perhaps  ;  but  never  to 
be  regarded  as  possessing  any  authority ,  except  what  arises  from 
Ike  peroonal  conseni,  or  engagement^  of  those  who  receive  them : 
and  this  can  never  be  obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  others. 

It  is  to  no  purpose,  here,  to  allege,  that  they  have  been  intro- 
dueecly  and  established,  by  the  deliberate  determination  of  wise 
and  |Ood  men ;  or  of  the  whole  Church.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
allege^  that  they  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  however 
great;  nor  that  they  have  existed  in  various  churches,  however 
(Bstiugiushed  for  learning  and  piety.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  al- 
legej  that  these  Churches  have  believed  them  to  be  divinely  in- 
stitiiCed.  This  belief,  respectable  as  those  are,  who  have  enter^ 
tained  it,  can  claim  no  more  authority,  and  involves  no  more 
obligation,  than  any  other  opinion  concerning  any  other  sub- 
ject* 

5.  ^ihe  Scrtptures  have  constihited  Officers  in  the  Churchy  and 
have  partially  J  and  rmpeffeeth/^  designated  their  classes^  numbers^ 
offkeM,  and  duties,  then  this  imperfect  exhibition  of  the  stAject,  and 
iUs  alone  J  is  of  divine  authority  and  obligation. 

It  has  been  often  supposed,  that  God  has,  of  design,  left  the 
sttbject  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  partially  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures*  Whatever  else  was  necessary  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem, he  is  further. supposed  to  Have  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
prudence  of  Christians,  as  the  various  circumstances  of  the 
Chorcb,  in  various  ages  and  countries,  might  require.  If  tliis 
rapposition  be  admitted ;  then  whatever  is  contained  in  this  im- 
perfect institution  of  Ekxlcsiastical  Government,  in  the  Scrip- 
lores,  is  authoritative  and  obligatory ;  and  whatever  is  supplied 
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by  human  wisdom  to  complete  the  system,  is  merely  advisory  and 
prudential. 

The  full  admission  of  these  principles  would,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  prepare  the  way  for  a  final  removal  of  most  disputes  con- 
cerning this  subject. 

These  things  being  premised  as  indispensable  to  a  jost  deci- 
sion concerning  this  subject ;  I  observe,  that  the  system  efEeeU- 
siastical  Gavernmenty  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^  is  disclosed  by 
them  either  completely^  or  partially.  If  they  have  completely 
disclosed  this  system,  then  wc  shall  find  it  all  in  the  sacred  to^ 
lume ;  and  cannot  need  to  search  for  it  elsewhere.  If  they  have 
disclosed  it  partially ;  then  a  partial  disclosure  was  sufficient ; 
and  this  part  b  all  that  possesses,  or  can  possess,  any  authority 
to  bind  the  consciences  of  men.  Whatever  additions  are  made 
to  it,  and  however  wisely  or  necessarily  they  are  made,  by  men, 
they  cannot  pretend  to  the  least  authority  or  obligation.  It  is 
in  vain  to  say,  that  in  this  case  the  Church  would  be  left  at  loose 
ends,  and  unprotected  against  disorder  and  schism.  The  an- 
swer to  this  objection  is  obvious,  and  complete.  The  church  is 
left,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  chose  to  leave  it.  Should  we  grant, 
contrary  to  truth  and  decency,  that  the  situation,  in  which  it  is 
left,  is  not  the  best;  still  the  evil  is  without  remedy:  for  we 
cannot  add  to  the  words  of  God. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  Ecclesiastical  officers  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  instituted  by  God. 

The  largest,  and  most  particular,  account,  given  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  Eph.  iv.  11.  Jlnd  he  gave  somc^pos- 
tles^  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists^  and  somt  pastors 
and  teachers.  Here  we  find  at  least  four  sorts  of  officers  in  the 
Church';  four  classes  of  men,  who  are  empowered,  each,  to  do 
some  things  in  the  Church,  -which  they,  and  they  only,  had  a 
right  to  do. 

The  office  of  Apostles  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  long 
since  to  have  terminated. 

Of  Prophets^  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  their  office 
must  terminate,  of  course,  when  inspiration  terminates. 

Evangelists^  the  third  class  here  mentioned,  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  extraordinary  officers^  and  to  have 
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ceased  in  a  very  early  period  of  the  Church  ;  unless  the  word 
be  supposed  to  denote  merely  a  minister  without  a  cure. 

There  remain,  then,  only  Pastors  and  Teachers.  From  the 
phraseology,  here  used,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  they  were 
not  iwo  distinct  orders  of  men,  but  one,  destined  to  feed  and  teach 
the  Church.  The  language  is  not,  as  in  the  preceding  clauses, 
tOHie  psfloTf,  and  some  teachers^  but  some  pastors  and  teachers, 
that  ia,  tonw,  who  were  both  pastors  and  teachers.  To  teach  the 
Church  is  to  feed  it  with  the  bread  of  life. 

Some  Christian  churches  have  supposed,  that  teachera  were 
men,  who,  holding  the  pastoral  office,  were  particularly  to  be 
employed  in  teaching  Candidates  for  the  ministry  whatever  was 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  this  office.  Others  have  believed, 
that  they  were  destined  to  the  employment  of  teaching,  and  de- 
findings  €9migelical  truth  generally ;  without  taking  vpon  them^ 
selves  ike  tare  of  particular  Churches,  As  all  these,  so  far  as  I 
kaow,  consider  both  kinds  of  officers  as  of  the  same  rank,  and 
as  invested  with  exactly  the  same  powers ;  it  will  be  unnecessa- 
ry, at  the  present  time,  to  examine  this  opinion. 

We  are  come,  then,  to  one  class  of  permanent  Ecclesiastical  offi- 
ctfSj  mentioned  in  this  text ;  viz.  Thaty  which  is  known  by  the 
wwdj  Pastors, 

The  Apostle  is  here  recounting  those  officers,  which  Christ 
gave  to  the  Church,  when  he  ascended  to  Heaven :  and  it  must, 
I  think,  be  admitted,  that  he  mentions  all  those,  which  Christ 
give  to  the  Church  directly,  or  in  his  own  person.  All  other  ec- 
clesiastical officers,  constituted  in  the  Scriptures,  were  therefore 
coudtuted,  afterwards,  by  the  Apostles.  Of  these  I  know  of  but 
ooe  class,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  viz.  Deacons.  In  Acts 
Ti.  seven  men  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  to  this  office^  and 
3et  apart  by  pirayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  only  debate  concerning  this  subject  respects  the  class,  or' 
cksseSf  of  Officers^  denoted  by  the  word  Pastors,  In  my  own 
opinion,  this  word  includes  a  single  class  only  ;  spoken  of  else- 
where in  the  Scriptures  under  the  names  Elders^  Bishops,  Minis- 
iersj  Teachers^  and  some  others.  This  opinion  I  shall  endeavour 
to  support  by  the  following  arguments,  derived  from  the  Word  of 
8od.    Of  these  I  allege, 
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1.  TUTest. 

The  text  is  addressed  directly  to  the  pastors  of  tke  ChriBiiai 
Churchy  under  the  name  Elders ;  derived  as  is  that  of  Pasior  ako 
from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  customary  bnguage  of  thi 
Jews,  the  word  Elders  denoted  the  Rulers  and  CawMeUarB  of  tha 
nation :  as  some  corresponding  word  has  often  denoted,  eithei 
generally  or  particulariy,  the  Rulers  and  Counsellors  of  othei 
nations.  Thus  among  the  Romans  Senator ^  and  among  om^elvo 
Senator,  denote  an  oflBcer,  similar  to  the  Jewish  Elder.  Hummi 
wisdom  is  chiefly  the  result  of  experience ;  and  experience  ii 
the  result  of  years.  Nations  therefore,  peculiarly -when  uoea 
lightened  by  science,  have  committed  the  direction  of  public  af 
&irs,  and  public  counsels,  almost  exclusively  to  the  aged.  Tlu 
name,  in  this  appropriate  sense,  was  naturally  transferred  ti 
those,  who  were  to  counsel  and  direct  the  Church ;  especially  b] 
the  Aposdes,  as  being  Jews,  and  writing  originally  for  their  owi 
countrymen.  These  Elders  are  exhorted  iofeed^  that  it,  to  Uach 
^difyi  and  rxde^  the  flock  of  God.  That  the  Greek  word  ^mimuvu 
a  derivative  of  which  is  here  translated  feedy  signifies  to  m/e,  ii 
the  most  extensive  manner,  can  be  doubted  by  no  Bian,  at  al 
omversant  with  the  Greek  language,  either  in  the  Classics,  or  thi 
New  Testament.  They  are  also  directed  to  take  the  aoonigh 
cfitj  or,  in  more  exact  language,  to  oversee  t/,  (they  had  alread] 
taken  the  oversight  of  it :)  willmglif  ;  not  of  constraint^  twr  fm 
the  sake  of  gain.  The  Greek  word,  rendered  taking  the  oversight 
is  Mi^xotfivrsc ;  exactly  rendered  overseeing^  or  exercising  the  ogia 
of  an  overseer,  or  bishop. 

Elders,  therefore,  were  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  a 
Overseer ;  and  of  course  were  invested  with  that  office*  T( 
this  the  only  reply  is,  that  Elder  is  a  generic  term,  includmg  ioti 
Bishops  and  ordinary  Elders^  or  Ministers.  This  will  be  consi 
dered  forther  on.  At  present,  I  observe,  that  these  directions  an 
given  to  Elders  absolutely,  and  as  Elders  merely ;  and  to  all  El 
ders,  therefore,  without  distinction.  I  know  not  by  what  war 
rant  we  can  suppose,  that  St.  Peter^  writing  with  the  Spirit  o 
Inspiration,  has  written  so  loosely,  as  to  express  that  in  the  moe 
absolute  manner,  which  was  intended  in  a  very  limited  sense ;  s< 
limited,  as  to  exclude  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  those»  who  an 
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apparently  included  in  his  direction :  while,  at  the  same  timCy 
he  has  given  no  notice,  either  before  or  after,  of  this  design. 
What,  in  sach  a  case,  must  be  the  construction  of  this  passage 
by  the  Eiders,  to  whom  it  was  written  ;  and  what  their  conse- 
quent ooodnct,  in  obedience  to  it  ?  If  it  be  supposed,  by  us, 
who  have  the  whole  Bible  before  us,  that  this  strange  construc- 
tiim  ought  to  be  given  to  it ;  would  it  be  possible  for  these  El- 
ders^ who  had  no  other  writing  of  this  Apostle,  and  few  of  them, 
probaUy,  any  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  to  under- 
staadt  that  what  is  here  obviously  made  the  duty  of  every  Elder, 
was  really  the  duty  of  one  only,  out  of  many  ? 

S.  lalUgt  Acts  XX.  17,  36,  And  from  Miletus  he  $ent  toEphe- 
SMM^  mnd  callid  the  Eld$r$  of  the  Church.  A  part  of  tb^  directions 
which  he  gave  to  these  Elders  is  recited  thus.  Take  heed^  thert*, 
fwe^  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock^  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghmsiktih  made  you  Overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  ofGod^  which 
he  ktiik  fwrchused  with  his  own  blood. 

Oo  these  two  verses,  thus  connected,  I  remark, 

Fint«  I%tU  m  Ephosus  there  were  several  Elders  of  the  Church. 

Secondly.  TTuU  all  these  Elders  were  Bishops* 

The  word,  rendered  in  the  English  Translation,  Overseers, 
is  in  the  original  i^ri^xM^,  the  only  word,  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  rendered  Bishop.  The  word  Bishops  is  synonymous 
with  Overseer. 

Thirdly.  T%at  the  Holy  Ghost  constituted,  or  madcp  these  st- 
ureU  Elders,  Bishops.    The  original  word  is  i^fro,  constituted. 

Fourthly.  That  in  Ephesus  all  the  Eldere  of  the  Church  were 
Biehtpo.  These  were  plainly  all  the  Elders  of  that  Church :  as 
is  evident  from  the  phraseology.  The  words  are,  And  from  Mi- 
leius  As  oeni  to  Ephesus,  and  called  the  Elders  of  the  Church. 

FiftUy.  T%eU,  therefore^  there  was  no  one  Bishops  of  s%»perior 
mikorily  ;  or  holding  an  office^  or  character,  which  distinguished 
lisn  fnum  other  Bishops  m  thai  City. 

Sixthly.  Thai  Toothy  could  noi  be,  although  he  is  extensively 
suffMod  to  have  been,  the  sole  Bishop,  or  Diocuan,  of  the  Church 
in  ikai  City;  because  other  men  were  Bishops  m  thai  Church. 

The  Elders,  to  whom  St.  Peter  wrote  in  the  text,  were  all  who 
dwelt  in  PmUus,  Galatiay  CappadodOj  Asia  Proper,  and  Bit/ynia : 
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provinces,  constituting  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  great  coun- 
try, called  the  Lesser  Asia  ;  at  that  time  full  of  Churches  and 
Christians.  Ml  the  Elders  of  all  these  Churches  he  exhorts  to  ex- 
ercise the  offke  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church. 

All  the  Elders  in  Ephesus,  the  chief  city  in  the  same  country, 
St.  Paul  declares  to  have  been  constituted  Bishops  by  the  Holy 
Ohost.  Both  apostles  speak  the  same  language  to  the  same  per* 
sons :  language,  which  has  obviously  but  one  meaning. 

These  passages  in  the  most  explicit  manner  teach  us,  that 
Elders,  universally,  and  Bishops,  are  the  same  persons ;  destin- 
ed to  exactly  the  same  purposes,  and  invested  with  exactly  the 
same  powers* 

3.  /  allege  Phil.  i.  Paid  and  Timotheus^  servants  (f  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  are  in  Philippi,  with  the 
Bishops  and  Deacons. 

Concerning  this  passage,  I  observe, 

First*  Hiat  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Elders  in  this  Church 
by  name. 

l\e  saints,  with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons,  are  expressly  men- 
tioned. If  there  were  Elders  in  this  Church,  who  were  distinct 
from  the  Bishops,  the  omission  of  them  is  inexplicable.  If  El- 
ders be  allowed  to  have  been  officers,  inferior  to  Bishops ;  they 
were  unquestionably  superior  to  Deacons ;  and  it  is  incredible, 
that  this  letter  should  not  have  been  addressed  to  them  also, 
when  it  was  addressed  to  the  Deacons,  The  important  interest, 
and  office,  which  they  held  in  this  Church,  rendered  it  highly 
proper,  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  should  be  addressed  per- 
sonally to  them :  more  so,  certainly,  than  that  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Deacons.  Had  it  been  addressed  to  Bishops^  El- 
dersy  and  Deacons,  it  would  have  been  thought,  by  an  advocate 
for  prelatical  Episcopacy,  absolutely  decisive  in  favour  of  three  or^ 
ders  of  Ecclesiastical  Officers.  As  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  is  un- 
contradicted by  any  other  passage  of  Scripture,  I  think  it  is 
equally  decisive,  that  there  were  btU  two. 

Secondly.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  Philippian  Church  there  were 
several  Bishops  ;  and^  therefore,  whatever  was  the  case  with  other 
Churches  in  this  respect^  (here  was  not  at  Philippi  a  single  Bishop ^ 
presiding  over  a  number  of  subordinate  ministers.     But  th^e  is  no 
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reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Philippian  Charck  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, differently  constituted  from  other  Churches* 

4*  lalUgt  ilu  faety  that  no  mttUxon  is  made  of  Bishops^  by  way 
of  addrui^{txctpt  the  textjtut  quoted  from  Philippiant  i.  1,)  ordi- 
reetwH^  or  HUutationm 

The  word  fntfxotfo;,  {BUhopj  or  Overseer,)  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament^ve  times.  Once  it  is  applied  to  Christ;  viz.  1  Pet.  ii. 
35;  and /bur  tines  denotes  Officers  in  the  Church.  The  word 
MW!iwni»  is  once  used  to  denote  the  Office  of  a  Bishop;  vis.  1 
Tinu  iii«  1 ;  in  two  instances,  to  denote  visitation;  Luke  zix.  44, 
and  1  Pet«  ii.  13;  and  once  is  quoted  from  Ps.  cix.  8,  to  denote, 
by  way  of  accommodation,  the  employment  of  Judas,  as  an  Apostle. 
E09^mmtj  to  oversee,  or  exercise  the  office  of  a  Bishf^,  is  used 
on€e  with  that  meaning ;  viz.  in  the  text ;  and  once,  Heb.  xii. 
15;  where  it  is  translated,  with  exact  propriety,  looking  dili; 
gently. 

Iq  all  the  addresses  of  their  several  letters  by  the  apostles  to 
the  several  Churches,  there  is  not,  except  in  that  just  mentioned, 
a  Mtsigle  eUhision  to  Bishops,  as  a  peculiar  order  of  men*  In  the 
numerous  salutations,  with  which  the  Epistles  are  concluded,  and 
in  the  several  directions,  given  to  the  Churches,  there  is  not  the 
least  mention  made,  nor  the  least  hint  given,  concerning  this  class 
of  oflkers. 

Had  such  a  class  existed,  to  whom  the  government  of 
Churches  and  subordinate  ministers  was  chiefly,  or  wholly,  com- 
mitted ;  is  it  credible,  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  them 
in  the  numerous  directions,  given  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  ?  There  are  several  proper  cases  of  discipline  mention- 
ed in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians :  particularly,  the  case  of 
ike  man,  who  had  his  father^ s  wife.  St.  Paul  directs  the  whole 
Church  of  Corinth,  when  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  our 
Jjhrd  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  /e- 
smo  Christ,  to  deliver  this  person  to  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  flesh:  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  4,  5 ;  that  is,  to  excommunicate  himm 
The  Church  did  excommunicate  him.  Of  this  fact  St.  Paul 
gives  us  an  account,  2  Cor.  ii.  5,0 ;  where  he  says.  Sufficient  to 
sueh  a  man,  is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  of  many  ;  m*q 
<tj9  f^Knviwt  i  by  the  majority,  or  the  chief  part  of  the  members* 
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Had  there  been  a  Bishop,  entrusted  with  the  gofemnent  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth,  (and  if  not  at  Corinth,  where  could  we  ex* 
pect  to  find  such  Bishops  ?)  is  it  credible,  that  this  important 
act  of  Church  government  should  not  have  been  assigned  to 
him ;  and  afterwards  recited  as  having  been  executed  bf  htm, 
or  at  least  under  his  authorit j  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  in  all  the 
mention,  wtiich  is  made  of  government  in  the  Church,  there 
should  no  where  be  any  mention  made  of  Bishops,  as  particular- 
ly concerned  in  this  subject  ?  What  is  said  in  the  Epistles  to 
Tunoikjf  and  7l(uf,  and  may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  this 
remark,  I  shall  consider  hereafter* 

In  all  the  salutations  also,  directed  universally  to  all  the  saints, 
and  to  many  humbler  individuals  by  name,  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  Bishops.  Yet  several  of  the  Epistles  are  addressed  to 
churches,  ih  cities  of  great  eminence ;  where  Bishops  must,  if 
any  where,  have  resided.  The  passage  in  Heb.  xiii*  34.  Sd- 
lute  them,  who  have  the  rult  ovtr  youj  I  shall  examine  in  another 
place. 

6.  I  allege f  also^  the  C&mmisrion,  originally  given  to  Mnistert 
of  the  GoepeL 

This  is  ibund  at  length  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  90.  Goye^  diec^le 
all  natums;  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  5on,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.     And  lo,  I  am  witH . 
you  always  unto  the  end  of  the  world.    Amen. 

This  Commission  is  plainly  given  to  all  ministers,  because  it 
is  given  without  discrimination,  and  because  it  is  given  to  them 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  their  only  commission ;  and 
conveys  the  only  authority,  under  which  they  act  as  ministers. 
The  authority,  which  it  conveys,  is  also  the  same  to  all.  Un- 
less, then,  this  commission  is  qualified  elsewhere ;  there  can  be 
no  distinction  among  Ministers.  Those,  to  whom  precisely  the 
same  authority  is  given  by  the  same  commission,  it  is  hardly  ne* 
cessary  to  observe,  sustain  exactly  the  same  office. 

6.  /  allege,  as  proof  of  the  same  doctrine,  the  fact,  that  the 
same  duties  are  assigned  to  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  duties,  assigned  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  public 
find  private  prayer  in  the  Church  f  preaching  the  Gospel;  admi- 
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niiiering  JPylMm,  oncl  the  LorJPs  Supper  ;  ruling  ;  and  ordain^ 
itig  other  Mmetersm  All  these  are  assigned  to  Elders  universal* 
ly,  in  as  fdain  language,  as  any  which  is  used  about  these  sub- 
jects. With  regaird  te  the  three  first  of  these  duties,  this  will  not 
be  questioned.  The  whole  debate  respects  the  two  last.  I 
skaO,  therefore,  consider  these  particularly. 

Conceniiog  nding  the  Church,  we  have  the  following  pas- 
sages. 

Jf  Biihop  must  he  one,  that  ruleth  well  in  his  own  house^  hav* 
ing  Ui  duUhren  m  subjection  with  all  gravity. 

For  if  a  nutn  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house^  how  shall  he 
take  care  afthe  Church  ofOod.     1  Tim.  iii.  3, 4,  5. 

LU  ike  EUerSj  who  rule  wellj  be  counted  worthy  of  double  ho- 
nour^ tMpeeialljf  they^  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine, 
1  Tim.  T.  17. 

In  die  first  of  these  passages,  a  Bishop  is  required  to  rule  well. 
In  the  second  it  is  required,  that  the  Elders,  who  rule  well; 
should  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour.  So  far  as  these 
two  passages  are  concerned,  it  will  not  be  questioned,  that  Rul- 
ing is  assigned  as  explicitly  to  Elders,  as  to  Bishops ;  nor  that 
the  Elder  is  equally  entitled  with  the  Bishop  to  the  employment 
of  Ruling.  But  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  Ruling  is  expressly  assigned  to  a  Bishop ;  unless  the 
woid,  rendered  Bishop,  should  be  supposed  to  contain  such  an 
assignment. 

The  character  of  Timothy  and  TitiUj  as  Bishops,  will  be  here- 
after consid««d. 

In  Rom.  xii.  8,  it  is  said,  He,  that  Rideth,  is  required  to  do 
this  duty  with  diligence.  This  passage  plainly  lies  out  of  the 
debate. 

In  Heb.  xiii.  7,  the  Aposde  says,  Remember  them,  who  have 
the  rule  aver  you,  who  have  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  life.  Obey 
Meat,  thai  have  the  Rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves ;  for 
they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account,  verse  17. 
Saiuie  all  Mem,  that  have  the  Rule  over  you,  and  all  the  Saints* 
Tkey  of  Italy  saluteyoui 

Here  we  find  the  Rule  over  the  Church,  or  Churches,  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  durected,  committed  to  many  hands : 

Vol.  V.  23 
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Thitn,  that  have  the  Rult  over  you  ;  and  all  them,  that  have  the 
Rule  over  you.  If  this  Epistle  was  sent  to  a  single  Church,  or 
to  the  Churches  of  a  single  City ;  (Jerusalem  for  instance ;)  then 
in  that  Church,  or  in  the  Churches  of  that  City,  there  were  seve- 
ral  persons,  who  had  the  rule  over  these  Churches.  That  it 
was  thus  sent  is  both  reasonable  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  be* 
cause  otherwise  there  would  be  nobody  to  receive,  to  keep,  or 
to  testify  to,  a  part  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture ;  and  because  in 
the  last  quoted  verse  they  of  Italy  are  said  to  salute  the  persons, 
to  whom  it  was  written.  Of  course,  these  Rulers  cannot  have 
been  Bishops  of  extensive  dioceses ;  but  ordinary  Ministers  of 
the  Church. 

In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  the  most  judicious  divines 
have  supposed  this  Epistle  to  have  been  directed  to  the  Hebrews 
in  Palestine;  and,  particularly,  those  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Rulers,  spoken  of  in  the  7tb  verse,  have  been  supposed 
to  be  dead,  at  the  time  when  the.Epistle  was  written :  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  63.  St.  James  the  less^  often  called  the  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem^  died  probably  about  one  year  befiore  this  time. 
He  was  the  only  person,  who  with  any  pretence  can  be  supposed 
to  have  Ruled  them  as  a  Bishop.  Plainly  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  and  Stephen,  the  Protomartyr,  were  not,  as  Tfuodoret  sup- 
poses, at  all  concerned  in  Ruling  this  Church.  If  the  other 
James  had  been  their  Bishop ;  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  in 
such  a  passage,  there  should  be  no  hint  concerning  his  ruling 
over  them ;  and  how  St.  Paul^  if  their  government  had  not  been 
committed  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  should  have 
written  as  he  has  done  in  this  verse. 

In  the  two  last  of  these  verses,  the  Rulers  mentioned,  were 
still  living ;  and,  from  the  language  used,  existed  in  considera- 
ble numbers.  At  the  same  time,  no  Bishop  is  mentioned,  or  al- 
luded to,  in  any  manner  of  distinction  whatever.  Ecclesiastical 
government,  therefore,  was  not,  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  in  the  hands  of  a  Diocesan  Bishop  at  Jerusalem. 
To  say  the  least,  such  a  fact  receives  no  countenance  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  These  are  the  only  passages,  in  which 
ruling,  and  the  character  of  Rulers,  in  the  Church,  are  directly 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.    I  presume  it  is  plain  from  these 
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passages,  ttat  Ruling  is,  at  least,  as  directly,  and  as  extensive- 
ly,  ascribed  to  Elders,  as  to  Bishops ;  and  that,  so  far  as  these 
texts  are  concerned,  it  belongs  to  the  former  as  extenshrely,  as 
tothefauter.  ^■ 

Bai  Prmekbm  ^  every  where  in  the  Scriptures  exhibited  oi 
m  tmphymenit  ngjferior  to  that  of  RuKng.  In  the  passage, 
qaoted  from  1  Tim.  v*  17,  this  truth  is  decisively  exhibited. 
Let  lAc  EUkrij  who  rule  welt,  be  accotmted  worthy  of  double  ho* 
nmr;  (diat  is,  of  high  honour ;)  especially  they^  who  labour  in  the 
wordamd  doetrhu.  Here  Si.  Paul  directs  that  Preaching  El- 
ders  shoakl  be  accounted  worthy  of  more  honour  than  Ruling 
Elders.  As  the  Rulers  are  here  supposed  to  Rule  well;  that  is, 
to  do  tkeir  duty  feitfafiilly ;  it  is  clear,  that  the  superior  honour 
given  to  those,  who  preach,  is  given  only  on  account  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  emplojrment.  h 

Freadiittg  was  the  first  business,  on  which  the  Apostles,  and 
afterwards  the  Seventy,  were  sent.  It  was  also,  the  first  active 
bufiiiess  of  Christ  himself;  as  he  has  told  us  in  Luke  iv.  18, 
qaoted  fironi  Is.  Ixi.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  it  upon  me; 
htemtae  he  hath  anomied  me  to  preach  the  Oospel  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  Apostles  it  is  said,  Mark  iii.  14,  And  he  ordained  twelve, 
thai  lAcy  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to 
prstiehm  When  they  went  out  on  their  first  mission,  Christ  said 
to  them,  Oo  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  at  ye  go, 
prtmehf  sayings  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  Math.  x. 
6,7. 

To  the  Seventy,  he  said,  Into  whatsoever  City  ye  enter,  heal 
ike  Hekj  that  are  therein ;  and  say  vsiio  them.  The  Kingdom  of 
Ood  is  come  nigh  unto  you*  Luke  x.  6,  9. 

Chrisi,  saith  St.  PatJ,  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
Oospel. 

Again ;  /  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the 
fomer  cfGod  to  salvation.  Rom.  i.  16. 

Again  ;  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me  from  my  Mo- 
therms  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  Grace,  To  reveal  his  Son  in  me, 
ihai  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen.  Gal.  i.  15. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  Scriptures  are  full  of  commands, 
exhortations,  discussions,  descriptions,  and  other  exhibitions, 
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concerning  preaching  the  Gospel,  as  the  great  duty  of  Ministers. 
In  all  these  it  is  presented  as  the  most  important  business  of  a 
Minister ;  compared  with  which  erery  other  is  of  a  very  subordi- 
nate nature  Ruling,  on  the  contrary,  is  mentioned  but  six  times 
in  the  Mew  Testament ;  and  there  without  a  hint  of  its  possess- 
ing any  peculiar  consequence.  If  Elders,  therefore,  had  been 
distinguished  from  Bishops  by  inferiority  of  power,  as  Rulers ; 
they  would  still  hold  a  higher  and  more  important  employment, 
as  decided  by  the  Scriptures.  If  there  are  different  classes  of 
Ministers ;  the  Preacher  is  certaiuly  made  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment superior  to  the  Ruler.  Yet  Ruling  is  the  peculiar  employ- 
ment, professedly  assigned  to  the  supposed  higher  class  of  Minis- 
ters. Can  this  scheme  consist  with  what  we  have  just  now  beard 
from  the  Scriptures  ? 

The  subject  of  Qrdaining  Ministers  is  mentioned  nine  times  : 
four  in  the  phraseology  of  laying  on  hands ;  and  five  in  other, 
varying  terms. 

Andht^  that  is,  Christ,  ordained  Iwdvt^  that  they  shoM  be  wiih 
him,  Mark  iii.  14.  The  Greek  word  here  is  nroin^s,  etmsiiitUed. 
Wherefore^  of  these  men,  says  St.  Peter,  must  one  be  Ordaisiedto  be 
a  witness  with  us  of  his  Resurrection,  Acts  i.  21,  33*  The  Greek 
word  is  here  ysvstfdai,  become. 

And  when  they^  (the  Apostles,)  had  ordained  them  Elders  tn 
every  Church.  Acts  xiv.  23.  Here  the  Greek  word  is,  x^^ 
«-ovv](fav«-£f,  originally  signifying  to  stretch  out  the  hand^  then  io 
elect  with  uplifted  hands ;  and  afterwards  to  appoint^  or  coiult- 
tute  to  an  office.  WhereutUo^  says  St.  Paul^  I  am  ordained  a 
Preacher,  and  an  Apostle.  1  Tim.  ii.  7.  The  Greek  word  here 
is  6r£^v,  I  was  appointed. 

For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete ;  that  thou  shouldst  set  in 
order  the  things  that  arc  wanting,  and  Ordain  Elders  in  every 
City.  Here  the  Greek  word  is  xara^r'i^nei  constitute.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Ordaining,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  sense,  is  in- 
tended in  either  of  these  passages,  except  the  third ;  Acts  xiv* 
23  :  And  even  this  will  admit  of  serious  debate. 

In  the  last,  to  wit,  Tit.  i,  5,  the  power  of  Ordaining  has  been 
supposed  to  be  attributed  to  a  Bishop.  The  justice  of  this  sup- 
position must  be  determined  by  answers  to  two  questions.     The 
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first  is,  whether  mra4rri(tns  signifies  Ordinatum  in  the  appropri- 
ate sense ;  or  to  eonstituU  Elders,  already  Ordained,  MinUiers 
of  partUmUar  Churches :  or  in  other  words,  to  appoint  them 
their  particular  places  of  administration. 

The  second  is,  whether  T\tu8  was  a  Bishop  in  the  Prelati- 
cal  sense.    This  subject  will  be  examined  in  its  proper  place. 

The  four  remaining  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  appropri- 
ate language  of  laying  on  hands ;  s^iriBniu  x^tgag ;  phraseology, 
which  usually  denotes  Ecclesiastical  Ordination  in  the  proper 
sense.  They  are  the  following :  fVhom,  that  is,  the  seven  Dea- 
cons first  chosen,  they  set  before  the  Apostles  ;  and  when  they  had 
fn^ulj  ihey  laid  hands  on  them*  Acts  vi.  6.  And  when  they^ 
that  is,  the  Apostles,  had  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  laid  hands 
on  them,  viz*  Paul  and  Barnabas,  they  sent  them  away.  Acts 

XUK    3. 

Idgf  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  1  Tim.  i*  22.  - 

Jfeglect  not  the  gifty  that  is  in  thee^  which  was  given  thee  by  pro* 
phesy^  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  ;  or  body 
of  Elders. 

In  all  these  instances  Ordination,  in  the  appropriate  sense, 
is  undoubtedly  intended*  As  the  Apostles  laid  hands  on  those, 
to  whom  they  communicated  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  same  phraseology  is  used  twice  with  reference 
to  this  subject.  Acts  viii.  17,  19;  both  but  one  instance  ;  and 
1  Tim*  i.  6*  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  him,  who  offered  a  sin-offering.  Heb.  vi*  2. 

0(  the  four  instances,  in  which  this  phraseology  denotes  Eccle- 
siastical Ordination,  it  is,  in  two,  attributed  to  the  Apostles  ge- 
nerally* In  the  third,  Timothy  is  commanded  to  lay  hands  sud" 
denly  on  no  man.  That  is,  not  hastily  to  Ordain,  or  be  con- 
cerned in  Ordaining,  any  man ;  lest  he  should  prove  an  unsuita- 
ble person  for  the  Ministry.  In  the  fourth,  the  Ordination  of  Ti- 
mothy is  attributed  to  the  whole  body  of  Presbyters,  or  Elders, 
who  united  in  his  Ordination.  Of  these  instances,  the  only  ones 
of  this  nature  in  the  Bible,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  there  is 
but  one  in  which  Ordination  can  possibly  be  ascribed  by  any 
construction  to  persons,  who  were  Bishops  in  the  modern  sense  : 
viz*  the  passage,  in  which  Timothy  is  commanded  to  lay  hands 
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suddenly  on  no  ms^n.  Here  the  ascription  depends  wholly  or 
the  fact,  that  Timothy  was  such  a  Bishop,  and  Bishop  of  Ephe* 
sus :  a  fact,  which  it  is  presumed  cannot  be  established.  Leav- 
ing this,  however,  for  the  present,  I  observe,  that,  were  it  to  b( 
granted,  still,  as  Tlmothy^s  own  Ordination  is  directly  ascribec 
to  the  Presbytery  only,  the  Scriptures  attribute  Ordination 
at  least  as  evidently,  and  as  extensively,  to  Presbyters,  as  tc 
Bishops* 

Of  this  power,  also,  as  well  as  that  of  ruling,  it  is  to  be  ob 
served,  when  compared  with  preaching,  very  little  stress  is  laic 
on  it  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  mentioned  but  nini  times,  even  i 
we  adopt  the  utmost  latitude  of  construction ;  and  in  all  these 
except  two,  is  mentioned  incidentally.  In  one  of  these  two,  St 
Paul  commands  Tmothjf  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  ] 
Tim.  vi.  16.  In  the  other,  he  mentions,  that  he  had  left  Titta 
in  Crete,  to  ordain  Elders  in  every  City.  Preaching  the  Ootpn 
on  the  contrary,  is,  throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  ofter 
in  the  Old,  exhibited  as  the  great  duty  of  a  Christian  Minister 
as  his  chief,  most  useful,  and  most  honourable,  destination.  Fron 
this  state  of  the  subject  the  conclusion  is,  therefore,  warrantablj 
drawn,  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures,  Ordaining  is  an  em< 
plojrment,  wholly  inferior  in  its  nature  and  importance.  O 
course,  the  powers,  claimed  by  the  Bishop  as  peculiar  to  his 
office,  are  inferior  to  those,  confessedly  attributed  to  the  Elder 
and  can,  in  no  Scriptural  sense,  become  means  of  raising  th< 
former  above  the  latter. 
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_  •  •  

Tie  Eldtfij  which  are  armmg  ytm,  lexhortj  who  dm  also  an  Elder ^ 
emd  a  wriiness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christy  and  a  partaker  of 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed^  Feed  the  Jlock  of  God,  which 
is  among  you  ;  tMng  the  oversight  thereof  not  by  constraint^ 
hui  willingly;  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind; 
neither  as  being  Lords  over  OoJPs  heritage^  but  being  ensamples 
to  thefiock. 

Iv  the  preceding  discourse,  I  mentioned  it  as  being,  in  my 
own  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 

That  there  are  but  Two  kinds  of  permanent  Officers  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine,  I  alleged  the  following  things. 

K  The  Text. 

3.  Actsxx.  17,  28. 

3.  Pkilippians  i.  ]• 
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4.  The  fact  J  that^  except  in  this  passage,  no  mention  is  made  of 
Bishops  by  way  of  address,  direction^  or  salutation* 

5»  The  Commission,  originally  given  to  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

6.  T%e  facty  that  the  same  duties  are  assigned  to  alt  such  mi- 
nisters. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  support  the  same  doctrine  by  exhibit- 
ing, at  some  length,  the  Manner,  in  which  ministers  are  spoken  of 
in  the  OospeL  This  very  general  head,  which  I  could  not  con- 
veniently make  less  general,  I  shall  illustrate  from  the  following 
sources. 

1.  TTu  address  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  Mark  x.  49^-45,  with 
the  parallel  passage*    Luke  xxii.  25. 

Ye  know,  that  they,  who  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles, 
exercise  lordship  over  them^  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority 
over  them :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you*  For  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister  ;  and  whosoever  will  be 
the  chief  est  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  the  Son  of  man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 

The  Apostles,  James  and  John,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  con- 
text, had  solicited  Christ,  that  they  might  be  exalted  to  peculiar 
distinction  and  authority  in  his  kingdom.  The  other  Apostles 
were  offended  at  this  scheme  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  their 
companions,  as  being  themselves  desirous  of  the  same  elevation. 
To  repress  every  such  feeling  in  them  all,  Christ  utters  the 
words,  which  have  been  quoted.  These  words  certainly  dis- 
couraged all  wishes  for  peculiar  authority  in  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles,  as  Ministers  of  Christ ;  and  informed  them,  that  the 
proper  destination  of  the  ambitious  among  them  was  the  place 
of  a  servant^  or  minister^  to  the  rest.  In  other  words,  Christ  re- 
quired them  to  be,  and  to  feci  themselves  to  be,  equals ;  and 
forbade  them  to  assume  any  authority  over  each  other.  The 
conduct,  which  Christ  required  of  them,  must,  it  would  seem,  be 
the  proper  conduct  of  all  succeeding  ministers.  An  absolute 
equality  is  plainly  here  commanded,  so  far  as  the  Apostles  were 
concerned*  It  ought  to  be  shown,  that  the  case  is  not  directly, 
and  entirely,  applicable  to  their  followers  in  the  sacred  office. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  Christ  had  given  the  converse  directions. 
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Let  us  suppose,  that  he  had  directed  James  and  Peter  to  be  ru- 
lers over  their  brethren.  Would  not  this  fact  have  been  pleaded, 
as  decisive  authority  for  the  same  distinction  among  succeeding 
ministers  t  The  mere  shadow  of  such  a  distinction  in  favour  of 
PeltTj  easily  shown  to  have  no  substance,  has  actually  been  relied 
on  by  the  Church  of  Rome«  as  a  solid  foundation  of  the  high  pre- 
eminence, assumed  by  the  bishop  of  that  city  over  all  other  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel. 

Correspondent  with  this  address,  and  pointing  to  the  same  ob- 
ject, is  the  instruction  given  by  Christ  in  Matt,  zxiii.  6 — 12  ; 
while  observing  the  conduct  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
CoQceming  these  men  our  Saviour  observes,  They  love  greetings 
in  tkt  nutrketSj  and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbij  Rabbi.  Sti/,  he 
addf,  be  ye  not  called  rabbi :  for  one  is  your  Master j  even  Christ* 
And  call  no  man  father  upon  the  earth :  for  one  is  your  Father, 
who  is  m  Heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters :  for  one  is  your 
Master^  even  Christ*  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be 
your  s§rvani :  and  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased : 
and  whosoever  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  exalted. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  loved,  and  sought,  external  dis- 
tinctions, uppermost  rooms,  chief  seats  in  the  Synagogues, 
greetiDgs  in  the  markets,  and  titles  of  honour.  Against  this 
spirit,  and  its  consequences,  Christ  here  warns  his  Apostles.  As 
their  only  final  security  against  the  disposition,  he  forbids  the 
DisHnetionsj  and  Titles,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  its  efforts 
were  peculiarly  directed.  Succeeding  ministers  are  certainly 
ao  less  interested  in  being  secured  against  this  temptation,  dan- 
ger, and  sin,  than  the  Apostles  were :  and  what  was  the  means 
of  their  safety  must  be  equally  necessary,  and  equally  useful,  to 
their  fdlowers.  Had  the  assumption  of  these  titles  and  distinc- 
tions been  enjoined  upon  the  Apostles  ;  the  injunction  would  have 
been  pleaded  by  succeeding  ministers,  as  an  ample  warrant  to 
themselves  for  assuming  the  same  titles,  and  aiming  at  the  same 
distinctions.  To  the  Apostles  they  were  prohibited.  Why, 
according  to  the  same  mode  of  inference,  they  are  pot  pro- 
hibited to  succeeding  ministers,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  ex- 
plain. 

Vol.  V.  24 
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2«  Tk€factf  ihtU,  wherever  the  OJicers  of  the  Ckmrch  are  mm- 
iicnediogither,  no  more  than  two  clmeses  are  ever  mentioned* 

In  the  former  discourse,  I  made  seyeral  obsenrations  Goneera* 
ing  the  address  of  the  Epistle  to  the  PhiKppiane,  which,  as  spe- 
cified in  the  first  chapter  and  first  verse,  is  to  all  the  Saints^  that 
are  in  Philippic  with  the  Bishops  and  Deacons*  It  will  be  onne- 
ccssary  to  add  any  thing,  here,  to  what  was  then  observed  con- 
cerning this  passage. 

In  1  Tim.  iii ;  iS^.  Paul  instructs  him,  at  large,  in.  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Ecclesiastical  Ofiicers;  and  discusses  thid  subject  in 
form,  and  more  extensively,  than  we  find  done  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Scriptures.  But  even  here  we  find  no  other  otBcers  bcih 
tioned,  beside  the  s^n&noieas ;  Bishop^  or  Overseer;  and  the  dia»MC; 
Deacon*  Is  it  not  strange,  if  there  had  been  an  intermediate  Of- 
ficer, distinguished  both  from  the  Bishop  and  the  Deacon,  and 
known  by  the  title  of  Elder^  that  there  should  be  here  no  men- 
tion of  such  an  Officer?  The  character  and  duties  of  an  Elder 
are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be  more  important  than  those 
of  a  Deacon.  Yet  these  are  particularly  pointed  out ;  while  of 
those  not  a  hint  is  given.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
office  and  duties  of  an  Elder,  as  distinguished  from  a  Bishop, 
are  no  where  exhibited  to  us  in  the  New  Testament.  The  text, 
certainly,  is  not  such  an  exhibition.  The  Elders,  here  men* 
tioned,  were  plainly,  all  such,  as  of  right,  and  by  divine  au- 
thority, exercised  the  office  of  a  Bishop.  For  this  silence  on  a 
subject,  confessedly  of  serious  importance  to  the  Church,  it  if 
believed,  no  reason  can  be  given. 

Jflien  certain  men  came  down  from  Judea  to  Antioch^  and  die* 
tressed  the  church  in  that  city  by  teaching,  that  the  Gentiles  ought 
to  be  circumcised  in  order  to  their  salvation  ;  Paid  and  Barnabas, 
with  certain  others,  were  sent  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  jSpostles 
and  Elders^  about  this  question*  And  when  they  were  come  to 
Jerusalem^  they  were  receimd  of  the  Churchy  and  of  the  Apostles^ 
and  Elders*  And  they  declared  all  things,  which  God  had  done 
7oith  them*  And  the  -  Apostles  and  Elders  came  together^  for  to 
consider  of  this  matter*  After  the  deliberation  was  ended,  we 
are  told,  that  it  pleased  the  Apostles  and  Elders,  with  the  whole 
Church,  to  send  chosen  men  of  their  own  company  to  Antiochy  with 
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Pmd  amd  Bmnabau  They  wrote  Utiers  hy  thim  after  Ms  man- 
ner. 7%<  Jfyosilegj  EUderf^  and  Brethren^  send  greeting  unto  the 
Bretkrm^  «Aa  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Aniiochy  and  Syria^  and  Gili- 
da*  See  Acts  xv.  particularly  verses  3,  4,  6,  92,  33. 

Cooceniiiig  this  interesting  recital  I  observe, 

FirsU  J%at  the  Church  of  Antioch  sent  their  messengers  to  Je* 
msaleMf  ie  oUain  a  decision  concerning  a  question^  incomparably 
more  itnportant  than  any  other,  which  agitated  the  Christian 
wwrld  dmrimg  the  first  century. 

Secondly.  Under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Paul  and  Bama' 
haSf  tl  ft  impossible^  that  this  church  should  not  have  known  the 
propor  iritunalj  to  which  their  messengers  were  to  be  sent,  for  the 
psurpoao  rf  obtaining  this  decision* 

Thiidly.  T%ey  actually  sent  them  to  ihe  Apostles,  and  Elders,  at 
Jorusaiia^ 

FourtUy*  When  these  messengers  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they 
were  received  of  the  whole  Church,  and  of  the  Apostles,  and  El- 
dire. 

Fifthly*  AU  the  observations^  made  on  this  occasion,  were  ad' 
dreeeed  to  ihe  body  just  specified.  The  messengers  propounded 
their  comisanications  to  this  body.  Peter  and  James  began 
their  speeches,  on  this  occasion,  with  Men  and  Brethren* 

Sixthly.  TTUs  body  sent  chosen  men  of  their  own  company,  oti- 
ikoritaiively,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  :  viz.  Judas  and  Silas,  chief 
men  asnong  the  Brethren. 

SeveBtbly.  The  letters,  carried  by  these  messengers  to  Antioch, 
were  written  in  the  name  of  this  body,  after  this  manner :  The 
AfOsUee,  and  Elders,  and  Brethren,  send  greeting  unto  the  Bre- 
thren^ and  Disciples,  who  are  in  Antioch,  Sic. 

Ej^thly.  This  body  decided  the  questioth,  submitted  to  them; 
aadike  Holy  Ghost  approved  of  their  decision.  Thei/  language 
is,  Faraemeieh  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain,  who  went  oid  from 
us,  have  troubled  you  with  words,  &c. ;  saying,  Ye  must  be  ctVctim* 
cised,  and  keep  the  law  ;  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment. 
It  seemed  good  unto  us,  being  assembled  with  one  accord^  to  send 
chosen  men  tmto  you.  Wt  have  sent,  therefore,  Judas  and  Silas, 
te*  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay 
tfonyou  no  greater  burden,  than  these  necessary  things :  fhatyc 
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abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols^  &c.  The  slightest  attention 
will  convince  any  man,  that  the  authoritative  detennination  of 
the  great  question  concerning  circumcision  was  accomplished, 
mth  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  by  the  Apostles^  Elders^ 
and  Brethren:  not  by  the  Apostles^  not  by  the  Elden §  not  by 
both ;  not  by  the  Brethren ;  but  by  the  united  voice  of  the  whole 
body.     This,  the  language  already  recited  irresistibly  declares. 

Ninthly.  TTlere  was  no  Bishop  in  this  assembly  :  thai  isj  in  the 
Prelatical  sense,  James,  whatever  was  the  fact  afterwards,  was 
not  now  such  a  Bishop.  The  Letter  does  not  go  in  his  name, 
nor  with  any  authority  whatever,  attributed  to  him,  except  as  an 
Apostle,  and  as  a  member  of  that  deliberative  body;  and  ia 
neither  character  any  farther,  than  that  he  had  one  voice  in  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly.  As  no  such  Bishop,  or  Bishops,  are 
mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  transaction ;  it  is  impossible,  that 
any  person,  possessed  of  modern  Episcopal  authority,  should 
have  been  present  at  this  meeting. 

Tenthly.  This  Church  had^  at  this  time,  existed  fifteen^  or  six- 
teen,  years  ;  and  for  about  twelve^  was  the  only  Chritiitfn  Chxtrch 
in  the  world.  One  would  suppose,  it  must  have  been  establish- 
ed in  the  proper  Christian  order.  There  were  Eiders  in  it : 
and,  as  the  number  of  Christian  Jews,  here,  amounted  to  many 
thousands ;  it  is  highly  probable,  that  these  Elders  were  numer- 
ous. The  Church  was,  also,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the 
Apostles.  If  Prelatical  Bishops  were  a  part  of  the  Christian 
economy ;  I  am  unable  to  conjecture  why  a  Bishop  was  not  esta- 
blished before  this  time  in  Jerusalem.  There  were,  also,  no 
such  Bishops  in  the  Church  at  Antioch;  nor  in  those  of  Syria, 
and  Cilicia.  The  Brethren  of  the  Church  at  Antioch  sent  the  mes" 
sengers.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Church 
at  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Thus  I  think  it  clear,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  such  Bishop  in  the  Christian  Church,  at  this 
period. 

3.  Bishops  are  very  little  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  are  but  seven  passages  in  the  Scriptures  where  Bishops 
are  mentioned :  the  Text ;  Acts  xx.  28  ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
1,2;  Titus  i.  7 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  All  these  have  beeii  repeatedly 
vientioned,  except  the  last,  which  is  thus  written.     For  ye  were 
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u  sheep^  S^^  oitrtxy ;  hut  art  now  returned  %mto  the  Shepherd, 
m%d  Bi$kopy  of  your  souls  :  that  is,  to  Christ. 

In  no  one  of  these  passages  is  there  the  least  mention  of  any 
distioctkm  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Elder,  in  character,  pow- 
er, aathority,  duty,  or  office.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact,  that 
there  were  several  Bishops  in  Phiiippiy  and  Ephesus^  is  a  com- 
plete proof,  that  there  was  no  Prelatical  Bishop  in  either  of  those 
cities.  They  plainly  were  both  under  the  government  of  a  num- 
ber of  ahordmate  Ministers,  holding  the  same  office.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe,  that  other  churches  were  constituted  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

4*  /  iilustrate  the  same  truth  from  the  Manner,  in  which  minis- 
iera  are  spoken  of  in  Titiuf  i.  5 — 7.  For  this  cause  left  1  thee  in 
Crtitj  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting, 
and  ordmn  Elders  in  every  City,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.  If  ary 
he  Homeless^  the  husband  of  one  wife  ;  having  faithful  children  f 
not  accused  of  riot,  or  unndy.  For  a  Bishop  must  be  blameless 
at  the  Steward  of  God.  The  reason,  here  given  by  St.  Paul, 
why  Tiius  should  ordain,  or  constitute,  Elders  in  every  city,  who 
Aoiuld  he  blameless,  is,  that  a  Bishop  must  be  blameless* 

If  a  Bishop  was  the  same  person  with  an  Elder ;  the  appli- 
cttion,  and  pertinence,  of  this  reason  will  be  obvious :  but,  if  they 
were  different  persons,  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture  why  it  should 
have  been  assigned.  The  word,  Elder,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
proper  and  peculiar  title  of  the  officer;  and  the  word.  Bishop,  to 
be  merely  descriptive  of  one,  and  that  a  subordinate  one,  of  his  em- 
ployments  /  viz.  Overseeing  the  affairs  of  the  church :  Preach- 
ing being  evidently  the  supreme  employment  of  a  Christian  Mi- 
nisler.  This  title,  as  was  formerly  observed,  was  derived  from 
the  Jewish  economy ;  and  was  therefore  naturally,  and  in  a 
sense  necessarily,  adopted  by  Jews.  Accordingly,  it  is  applied 
no  less  than  nineteen  times  in  the  New  Testament  to  ministers 
of  the  Church  ;  and  most  clearly  as  their  usual  and  appropriate 
title.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  passage  may  be  paraphras- 
ed in  the  following  manner.  "  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  to  ordain,  or 
constitute.  Elders  of  the  church  in  every  city.  These  officers 
most  be  blameless :  for  men,  whose  duty  and  business  it  is  to 
oversee  others,  must  themselves  be  blameless,  as  examples.'^ 
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But  if  Bishop  and  £lder  denote  different  officers,  the  passage 
must  be  paraphrased  in  this  manner.  ''  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  to 
constitute  Elders  in  every  city.  These  officers  must  be  blame- 
less :  for  a  Bishop,  a  man,  an  officer,  to  whom  is  committed  the 
superintendence  of  Elders,  ought  to  be  blameless.^^ 

I  think  this  argument  cannot  be  attributed  to  Si*  Paulw 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Bishops  are  themselves  Elders,  as  well 
as  Bishops ;  and  that  the  Aposde  has  referred  to  this  fitct,  in  the 
reason  which  is  here  given :  I  answer,  that  this  supposition  does 
not  remove  the  difficulty.  The  reason,  given  by  the  Apostle, 
does  not  depend  at  all  for  its  force,  and  pertinence,  on  either  the 
title,  or  the  office  ;  whether  supposed  to  be  mentioned,  or  allud- 
ed to.  Its  whole  force  is  derived  from  the  emplognunt  of  the 
Elder;  and  lies  in  this;  that  a  man,  who  has  the  oversight  of 
others,  ought  himself  to  be  blameless ;  because  he  ought  to  be 
an  example  of  those^  whom  he  oversees ;  and,  I  presume  also, 
because  he  ought  not  to  give  occasion  to  any  for  blaming  the 
Ministry  of  the  Gospel :  just  as  Sl  Paul  directs  the  Corinthian 
EUders  to  give  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  Ministry  might 
not  be  blamed.  Had  sTKfxatoQ^  in  the  text  under  consideration, 
been  rendered  as  in  Acts  xx.  28,  and  as  I  think  it  ought  plainly 
to  have  been  rendered  here.  Overseer;  the  soundness  of  the 
Apostlc^s  reason  would  have  appeared  so  clearly,  as  to  have 
prevented  most  of  the  debates,  which  the  text  has  occasioned. 

With  these,  which  appear  to  me  the  only  defensible  views  of 
this  text,  I  consider  it  as  furnishing  immoveable  evidence,  that 
a  Bishop  and  an  Elder  are  the  same  Officer. 

I  have  now  mentioned  every  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
I  remember,  where  Bishops  are  even  glanced  at,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  order  of  Ministers,  as  distinguished  from  Elders,  is 
directly  countenanced^  even  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates.  If 
the  distinction  between  Bishops  and  Elders  can  be  found  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  it  is  found  here.  But  here  no  distinction, 
of  this  nature,  can  be  found. 

Accordingly,  a  multitude  of  episcopalians,  both  Bishops  and 
others,  readily  acknowledge,  that  this  distinction  is  not  capable 
of  proof  from  the  Scriptures.  The  following  specimens  of  this 
Hcknowledgmrnt  will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose*     In  a  cc- 
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iebrated  worit,  called  *^  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man," 
approved  expressly  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Bishops  JewtlL 
WillUf  and  SiiUingfieei^  and  the  main  body  of  the  English  Cler- 
gy»  together  with  the  King  and  Parliament^  is  this  declara- 
tion. *^  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
odier  degrees,  bot  of  Deacons  or  Ministers,  and  of  Presbyters  or 
Bishop^'' 

Tke  celebrated  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  says, 
**  The  necessity  of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches  may  be 
bdieYad,  without  holding  any  one  certain  form  to  bo  neces- 
sary  in  them  alK  And  the  general  principles  are  such,  as  do 
not  pnrticniarly  describe  any  one ;  but  sundry  forms  of  disci- 
jdine  inny  be  equally  consistent  with  the  general  axioms  of  Scrip- 
tnre.^  To  this  declaration  agree  Bishop  StUlingfleetj  Dr»  Ed- 
J— nh,  and  others.  Dr.  Rm/nolds,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Ox- 
fordf  declares,  that  **  all,  who  had  laboured  for  five  hundred 
years  before  his  time,  taught,  that  all  Pastors,  whether  entitled 
Bishops,  or  Priests,  have  equal  power  and  authority  by  God's 
word ;"  and  this  he  declares  to  be  the  common  judgment  of  the  re* 
formed  Churches  of  Switzerland^  Savoy ^  France^  Germany ^  Hun- 
gMiy,  Poi&nd,  the  Jietherlandsj  Scotlandy  and  England.  Dr.  Hoi- 
hmi.  King's  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  says,  that  "  to  af- 
firm the  office  of  Bishop  to  be  different  from  that  of  Presbyter, 
and  superior  to  it,  is  most  false ;  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  the 
Fathers,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  oi England,  yea,  to  the  very 
Schoolmen  themselves.'' 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  ^^  I  acknowledge  Bishop  and  Presbyter  to 
be  one  and  the  same  office."  , 

An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  has 
the  following  words.  '^  Archbishops,  Bishoi)s,  Archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  have  no  manner  of  jurisdic- 
tion ecclesiastical,  but  by,  under,  and  from,  his  Royal  Majesty." 
Aeoordingly,  Bishop  Burnet  says,  '^  the  King  gave  Bishops  their 
power  to  ordain,  or  deprive.  Ministers ;  to  exercise  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction ;  and  perform  all  other  parts  of  the  Episcopal 
function." 

To  these  testimonies,  which  might  be  easily  swelled  to  a  vo- 
lume, I  shall  add  only  two  of  modern  times. 
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Archdeacon  Paley  says,  ^*  It  cannot  be  proved  that  any 
form  of  Church  Grovernment  was  laid  down  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  with  a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution  for  succeeding 
agcs.^' 

The  Elditors  of  the  Christian  Observer,  in  their  Number  for 
March  1804,  say,  that  <^  Episcopalians  found  not  the  merits 
of  their  cause  upon  any  express  injunction,  or  delineation,  of 
Ecclesiastical  Government  in  the  Scriptures :  for  there  is  none.'' 

Thus,  I  think,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the  Scriptures 
have  established  but  two  classes  of  Officers  in  the  Christian 
Church ;  viz.  Pa9lor8  and  Deacons* 

Having  thus  examined  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  subject,  I 
shall  conclude  the  Discourse  with  a  brief  investigation  of  the 
testimony,  given  concerning  it  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Chwchm  As 
I  suppose  this  testimony  to  be  the  chief  ground  of  reliance,  <m 
the  part  of  those  who  contend  for  Diocesan  Bishops ;  it  will 
be  of  some  importance  to  examine  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  make  the  following  observations* 

1.  .Yo  Testimony  from  the  Fathers  can  give  divine  amihority  to 
any  Institution  whatever. 

The  Fathers  are  merely  human  witnesses,  and  are  to  be  re- 
garded with  no  more  confidence,  than  other  human  witnesses, 
of  equal  credibility*  All  things,  necessary  to  life  and  godliness, 
are  given  to  us  in  the  Scriptures.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
can,  therefore,  add  nothing  to  what  is  contained  in  them;  can 
set  aside  nothing;  can  change  nothing. 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  far  from  deserving  the  credit^ 
which  is  sometimes  given  to  it.  For, 

In  the  first  place,  TJiose  who  have  testified  concerning  this  sub- 
ject,  have  given  erroneous  testimony  concerning  other  things. 

Irenaus  testifies,  that  Linus  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome  by  Paul 
and  Peter ;  and  after  him,  Anacletus ;  and,  after  him,  Clement. 

Tertullian  testifies,  that  Clement  was  \h^  first  Bishop  oi  Rome 
after  Peter. 

Eusehius  declares,  that  Lmn^fwas  the  first  Bishop  o{Rome  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter,  Again ;  that  Peter  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Antioch.  Again ;  that  Euodius  was  the  first  Bi- 
shop of  Antioch* 
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Jerome  declares,  that  Peter  sate  at  Rome  twenty-five  years, 
until  the  last  year  of  Jfero.  And  again,  that  Jgnaiiui  was  the 
third  Bishop  of  Anlioeh  after  the  Apostle  Peltr. 

Damatcwj  Bishop  of  Ronuj  asserts  that  PeUr  came  to  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  Nero'^e  i^ign ;  and  sate  there  twenty-five 
yean.  Jteto  reigned  but  fourteen  years ;  and,  according  to  the 
united  testimony  of  antiquity,  put  Peter  to  death. 

Or^en  says,  that  he  had  read  in  the  works  of  a  martyr,  that 
Ignaiim  waa  the  second  Bishop  oiAntioch  after  Peter. 

EpifhanimM  declares,  that  both  Pavi  and  Peter  were  Bishops 
oi  Rowu. 

These  instances  prove,  that  the  Fathers,  however  sincere,  and 
however  satisfactory  their  testimony  concerning  focts  which 
passed  under  their  own  eyes,  yet  received  traditionary  accounts 
loosely;  and  both  believed,  and  recorded,  much  of  what  took 
place  befim  their  time,  without  truth,  or  evidence. 

Secondly.  The  world  of  several  of  the  Ikthers  have  been  mltr- 
ftdaiod^  corrupted^  andpartialh/  lost. 

Concerning  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  are  peculiarly  ap- 
pealed to  in  this  controversy,  Mosheim  observes,  that  he  esteems 
**  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp  to  be  extremely  du- 
hmus ;"  and  declares  "  the  question  concerning  all  his  Epistles 
Id  labour  under  much  obscurity,  and  to  be  embarrassed  with 
■any  diflkulties.''  Where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty,  a  safe 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  for  the  decision  of  any  point,  not 
otherwise  supported. 

3.  •  7^  testimof^  of  the  Fathers  does  not  prove  the  Ustinetion 
contended  for. 

Even  the  testimony  of  Ignatiusj  were  it  admitted  without  a 
doubt,  is  alleged  in  vain  for  this  purpose.  The  Bishop,  of  whom 
he  speakoj  is  the  Pastor  of  a  single  church ;  the  preacher,  as  well 
as  ruler,  of  that  Church ;  a  man,  who  performed  all  the  duties 
of  an  ordinary  minister.  He  exhorts  Polycatp  to  preach;  to 
see,  that  the  widows  are  not  neglected ;  to  know  all  his  parish* 
ioners,  even  the  men  and  maid-servants ;  and  to  inspect  at  least 
every  marriage.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Magnesia^  he 
speaks,  also,  of  their  Bishops^  in  the  plural  number. 

Clement  of  Rome  says,  ^^  The  Apoitles.  knowing  by  Jesus 
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Christ,  that  contentions  wovld  arise  about  the  name,  or  on  the 
account,  of  the  Episcopate,  or  Oversight  of  the  Church,  consti- 
tuted Bishops  and  Deacons  :^  the  very  language  of  St.  Pmul 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians*  He  also  uses  the  names,  Pres- 
byter and  Bishop^  to  denote  the  same  Officer. 

Jerome  says,  that  <^  A  Presbyter  is  the  same  as  a  Bishop  $  and 
that,  originally,  the  Churches  were  governed  by  the  joint  coun- 
cil of  the  Presbyters." 

Again ;  ^<  Let  the  Bishops  know,  that  they  are  greater  than 
Presbyters,  rather  by  custom,  than  by  the  real  appointment  of 
the  Lord.". 

And  again ;  <*  Among  the  Ancients,  Presbyters  and  Bishops 
were  the  same." 

Pofyearpf  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippmne^  says*  ^*  Whereibrc 
you  must  be  subject  to  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons." 

And  again;  *^  Let  the  Presbyters  be  full  of  piety;  mercifnl  to 
all;  bringing  back  them  that  wander;"  &c.  In  the  view  of 
Polycarp^  therefore,  the  Presbyters  at  PiU/t/^'did,  and  were 
bound  to,  govern  that  Church. 

TertulUaikj  reciting  the  ordinances  of  public  worship,  and  the 
government  of  the  Church,  says,  ^^  In  all  these  things,  certain 
approved  Elders  preside." 

IretuBua^  addressing  the  Heretics  of  that  age,  says,  ^'  We  chal- 
lenge them  to  show  that  tradition,  which  was  transmitted  from  the 
Apostles  by  a  succession  of  Presbyters."  And  again  ;  '^  It  be- 
hooves us  to  hearken  to  those,  who  are  Presbyters  in  the  Church ; 
who,  as  we  have  shown,  have  their  succession  from  the  Apos- 
tles ;  who,  together  with  the  succession  of  the  Episcopate,  have 
received  the  certain  gifts  of  the  truth." 

Bishop  StiUingfleet,  remarking  upon  this  passage,  says, 
'*  What  strange  confusion  must  this  raise  in  any  one's  mind,  who 
seeks  for  a  succession  of  fipiscopal  power  over  Presbyters  from 
the  Apostles,  by  the  testimony  of  hrerueuM;  when  he  so  plainly 
attributes  both  tlie  succession  to  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Episco- 
pacy too,  of  which  he  speaks." 

FirmUian^  Bishop  of  Qesarea,  says,  i*  that  in  Elders  is  vest- 
ed the  power  of  Baptizing,  Imposition  of  hands,  and  Ordina- 
tion." 
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fKiary  sajn,  *^  The  Presbjtera  were  at  first  called  Bishops.^ 

Theodont  says,  '^  Of  ok)  tbey  called  the  same  men  both  Wv- 
shops  and  Presbyters.^' 

Finaily,  Jerome  says,  that  ^^  the  Presbyters  of  Ahxaniria  oi"- 
daioed  their  Bishop  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  from  the 
frsc  piaotiog  of  that  church." 

To  these  testimonies  I  shall  subjoin  a  single  modem  one  :  that 
of  Mnkeim}  who  says,  that  ^'  in  the  first  century  the  rulers  of 
the  CInirch  were  called  either  Presbyters  or  Bishops,  which  two 
titles  are  in  the  New  Testament  undoubtedly  applied  to  the 
same  order  of  men/' 

From  these  testimonies  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  clear,  that  the 
(Hrincipal  doctrine,  maintained  in  this,  and  the  preceding  dis- 
courto,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  subject  in 
debate. 

JlnoikiT  argumeniy  alleged  in  favour  of  the  distinction  against 
which  1  contend,  is  derived  from  the  character,  and  conimisiionj 
of  TSmalAy  ond  Titus^  as  exhibited  in  the  Epistlesj  addressed  to 
them  by  Si.  Paul. 

It  is  said  that  Timothy  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Titus  of 
CWff  ;  and  thai^  as  such,  Paul  directed  them  to  ordain  Elderg,  or 
Presiyters,  in  the  Churches  at  Ephesus,  and  in  Crete. 

To  this  assertion  I  answer  in  the  first  place.  Il  cannot  heprov^ 
ed,  thai  Tinothy  was  Bishop  ofEphesus,  or  Titus  Bishop  of  Crete, 
in  any  sense  ;  much  less  in  the  Diocesan  sense. 

T^  Scriptures  say  this  in  no  place,  and  in  no  manner,  what- 
ever.  Dr.  Whitby,  who  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  Episcopacy, 
declares,  that  he  *^  can  find  nothing  in  any  writer,  of  the*  first 
three  centuries,  concerning  the  Episcopate  of  Timothy  and  Titus; 
nor  any  intimation,  that  they  bore  that  name."  Indeed,  he  gives 
ap  this  whole  argument  in  form.  * 

Secondly.  It  is  certain,  that  Timothy  was  an  Evangelist;  and 
Ihrefere  not  a  Diocesan  Bishop,  until  after  the  second  Episile  was 
mriUen;  because  Pati/ directs  him  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  Epistle"^  ;  and  directs  him  to  come  to 
him  at  Aomet*     An  Evangelist,  as  you  know,  was  an  Itinerant  Mi- 

»  t  Tim«fliy  iv.  fi.  t  OTimotliy  iv.  9. 
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nister^  and  could  not  be  a  Diocesan  Bishop ;  whose  business  it 
is  to  rule,  and  therefore  to  abide,^n  his  own  diocese. 

Besides,  there  were  other  Bishops  in  Ephtsus^  when  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written :  viz.  those^  whom  Paul  sent  for 
to  Miletui* 

The  truth  unquestionably  is,  that  Paul  left  him  at  EiplUnu  with 
^  extraordinary  authority,  as  an  inspired  and  eminent  preacher, 
to  charge  some  to  teach  no  other  doctrine  than  that  whieh  he 
had  been  taught ;  nor  give  heed  to  fables^  and  endkaa  gonnUogies. 
When  this  business^  and  other  things  naturally  connected  with 
it,  were  finished  ;  he  returned  to  St.  Paul  again.  What  is  true 
of  Timothy  is  equally  true  of  Titus.  He  also  resided  in  Creit  but 
a  short  time,  before  he  returned  to  Paul  at  Mcopolu^  audi  was 
not,  so  for  as  appears,  ever  settled  in  Crete  at  aH :  certsuDly  not 
at  the  time,  specified  in  the  Epistle.  And  except  lErom  the  Epis- 
tle, there  is  nothing  known  about  the  subject. 

Thirdly.  Were  we  to  admit,  that  Timothy  and  Tiius  were  Bi- 
shops,  and  settled  at  Ephesus  and  Crete  ;  it  cannot  be  ehomn,  that 
they  had  any  other  authority,  than  that^  which  all  Mmaters  poe^ 
sessy  except  what  was  derived  from  this  commission  of  Si*  Paul, 
their  superior  wisdom  and  piety,  and  their  inspiration.  Until 
this  can  be  shown,  the  debate  concerning  this  subject  can  an- 
swer no  purpose,  in  the  present  case.     But  it  cannot  be  shown. 

Another  argument  for  Episcopacy  is  derived  from  the  2d  and 
3d  Chapter  of  the  Apocalypse.  Here  the  seven  Epistles  of 
Christ  to  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia  arc  directed,  each,  to  the 
Angel  of  the  Churchy  specified  in  the  Epistle.  Now  it  is  said, 
that  the  Angel  denotes  one  Minister,  superior  to  the  rest  in  autho* 
rity.  Among  these  Epistles  the  first  is  directed  to  the  Angel  of 
the  Church  at  Ephesus.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  there  was  one 
Minister  in  the  Church  at  Ephesus;  and,  therefore,  in  the  other 
churches ;  who  was  superior  to  the  rest,  or,  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage, a  Bishop.     To  this  I  answer. 

First ;  That,  granting  every  thing,  which  can  with  any  pretence 
be  pleaded,  the  foundation  of  this  argument  is  too  unsolid,  and  un* 
certain,  to  support  any  conclusion. 

Secondly.  The  word,  Angel,  is  often  used  in  the  Apocalypse  to 
denote  many.     In  these  Epistles  it  seems  evidently  to  be  thus 
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used  ;  because  in  the  four  first  of  them,  the  singular  pronoun, 
thinL,  is  ckanged  into  the  plural,  you  ;  while  the  same  person  is 
still  addressed.  Thus  Christ  says  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  in 
H^nlim,  Atf  Mntoytm  I  My;  ^fuv  6$  Xs^u;  and  tmto  ike  rest  in 
T%yaiira.  This  being  allowed,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  de- 
nied, the  argument  falls  to  the  ground* 

Thirdly.  Should  ii  he.  acknowledged,  thai  there  was  but  one 
MhttsUr  m  each  ^  these  Churches  at  the  close  of  the  first  Centu- 
ry /  (lAt  time  specified,)  it  will  be  nothing  to  the  present  purpose. 

It  is  ontain,  that  there  were  several  Bishops  in  Ephesus,  at  the 
iMe,  wshem  Paul  had  this  church  immediately  under  his  direction. 
These  were  alt  constituted  Bishops  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  7%is, 
ikmrtf^n,  wm  certainly  an  establishment  of  Qad.  If,  then,  the 
Ckiuck  at  Ephesus,  either  voluntarily,  or  from  some  species 
of  necessity,  had  changed  this  Institution  ;  it  had  changed  a  di- 
vine Institution  :  a  fact,  which  cannot  possibly  affect  the  present 
question. 

Fourthly ;    The  senior  Minister   in  each  of  t^ese  Churches 
may  kttve  been  the  person^  addressed  in  these  letters. 

It  has  also  been  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Episcopacy,  that  there 
has  been  an  uninterrupted  stucession  of  Bishops  from  the  Apostles 
to  the  present  time  ;  and  that,  as  the  Apostles  received  their  power 
from  Christj  so  the  first  Bishops  received  theirs  from  the  Apostles  f 
and  §0  every  8iu:cession  of  Bishops  received  theirs  from  those,  who 
preceded  them.  In  this  manner,  it  is  alleged,  the  powers,  as  well 
Of  like  Officers,  have  their  only  proper ^  legitimate  existence  at  the 
prueni  time. 

If  this  argument  were  now  first  to  be  alleged;  the  author 

of  it  would  be  considered  as  sporting  with  his  antagonist :  for, 

First ;  nUs  succession  is  only  supposed,  and  cannot  be  proved* 

Secondly ;  henaue  declares,  that  the  succession,  and  together 

wiih  iij  the  Episcopate  also,  had,  down  to  his  day,  (the  latter  part 

sf  the  second  cenlury,)  descended  through  a  series  of  Presbyters, 

net  of  Bielmps.    According  to  the  testimony  of  this  father,  the 

best  witness  concerning  the  point  in  question,  the  powers,  now 

existing  in  Ministers  of  the  Church,  are  merely  Presbyterian ;  not 

Episcopal.^ 

Thirdly ;  Both  Biffhops  and  Presbyters  must  now  trace  the  sue- 
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cession^  if  traced  at  ally  through  the  Church  of  Romem  There  were 
in  this  church,  at  one  time, /our  Poniiffst  who  all  demmmcod  each 
■other  at  Usurpere. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  point  to  detennine  through  which  of 
these  men  the  powers  in  question  descended  to  tit.  That  any 
powers,  of  a  divine  nature*  passed  through  such  impure  bands, 
will  be  slowly  admitted  by  a  man  of  piety. 

Fourthly ;  All^  that  can  be  pleaded  on  this  subjeclf  can  ho  pUad- 
ed  by  Presbyters j  equally  with  Bishops^ 

There  is  yet  another  argument,  which  has  been  often  alleged 
in  favour  of  Episcopacy.  It  is  this ;  that  the  Jewish  Church  con-^ 
tained  a  High  Priest^  Ordinary  Priests,  and  Leviios  ;  -imd  vm  a 
type  of  the  Christian  Church*  The  Christian  Churek^  therefore ^ 
it  is  concluded,  ought  to  have  three  orders  of  Ofieers  :  vis.  Bi* 
shops,  Priests,  and  Deacons*  As  the  New  Testament  does  not 
give  us  a  single  hint  of  this  nature ;  it  certainly  must  be  trifling 
to  waste  the  time  of  my  audience  in  refuting  a  mere  conjecture. 
I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  Church,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Bishops,  is  possessed  of  the  three  orders,  contended 
for.  Christ  is  the  Great  High  Priest  of  our  profession ;  his  Mi* 
nisters  correspond  to  the  ordinary  priests  ;  and  the  Deacons  to 
the  Levites. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is  clearly  decided,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, that  Diocesan  Bishops  are  not  of  Scriptural,  but  of 
human  origin;  introduced  either  casually,  or  from  considera- 
tions of  a  prudential  nature  only.  Christ  has  established  pas- 
tors in  his  Church  :  the  Church  itself  has  constituted  its  Bishops : 
and  this,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Bi- 
shops themselves. 

Such,  clearly,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  concerning 
this  so  much  debated  question.  Still,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
contend  with  those  Christians,  who  are  attached  to  Episcopacy, 
and  who  think  they  find  any  peculiar  advantages  in  that  form 
of  Ecclesiastical  administration.  Nor  can  I  willing^  adopt  the 
severe  aspersions,  sometimes  thrown  upon  it  by  individual  Pres- 
byterians. I  cannot  but  remember,  and  remember  with  emotions 
of  gratitude  and  respect,  the  very  great  and  beneficial  exertions, 
made  by  the  English  Church  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  and 
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nade  in  many  instances  by  the  dignitaries  of  that  Church.  But- 
lir^BtrktUjfjJtweltBeveridge^  Bedell^  and  Wilson^  were  Bishops. 
CranmeTj  Ldghtanj  and  Usher,  were  Archbishops.  Cranmerj 
Lalimer,  and  Ridley,  were  martyrs. 

Id  that  Church,  also,  real  Religion  has  at  times  floarished  to 
a  great  and  very  desirable  extent.  Like  other  Churches,  it  has 
had  its  bright  and  dark  days  ;  but  it  has  undoubtedly  sent  mul- 
titudes of  its  members  to  heaven ;  and  at  the  present  time,  is 
fast  rising  in  the  gradations  of  piety. 

While,  therefore,  I  claim  the  common  right  of  judging  for  my- 
self concerning  the  subject  of  this  discourse ;  I  freely  yield  the 
same  right  to  others.  Nor  can  I  take  any  satisfaction  in  thinking 
haidly  of  them,  because  they  do  not  adopt  my  opinions,  although, 
at  I  think,  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  concerning  Ecclesiastical 
goyemment. 
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THE   EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS   OF   GRACE. 


THE  END,  NATURE, 


AMD 


SUBJECTS  OF  PREACHING. 


Matthew  xxviii.  19. 

Oo  ye,  therefore^  teach  all  nations. 

In  the  two  last  discourses  I  attempted  to  show,  that  tlure  are  but 
Two  clastet  of  permanent  officers  in  the  Christian  Church,  design 
noted  in  the  Scryjttures.  One  of  these  classes,  I  observed,  is  spok- 
en of  ttnder  the  names^  Elders,  Pastors^  Bishops,  Teachers,  iic  : 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Deacons.  To  the  former  belongs 
that,  which  is  appropriately  called  the  Ministry  of  the  CrospeL 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  obviously,  the  Duties  of 
this  class  of  Officers.  These  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  as  be- 
ing, especially, />u6/tc  ami  pnva<e  Prayer  in  the  Church,  Preach* 
ing  the  Gospel^  Administering  Baptism  and  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
Ruling,  and  Ordaining  other  Ministers,  These  are,  however, 
&r  from  being  the  only  duties  of  Ministers.  There  are  many 
others,  which  belong  to  them  as  Ministers  ;  and  many  more,  as 
men. 

As  Ministers,  they  are  bound,  peculiarly,  to  be  Examples  to 
ielievers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in 
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furHj/j  1  Tim.  iv*  12:  to  visit,  comfort ,  instruct  j  and  pray  withy 
the  sick  uni  distressed :  James  v.  14,  &c. :  to  study,  or  meditate^ 
diligently  on  the  things  of  the  Gospel ^  and  give  themselves  wholly 
to  them^  that  their  profiting  may  appear  to  all ;  1  Tim.  iv.  15  :  to 
take  heed  mUo  themselves^  and  unto  their  doctrine  ;  and  to  cou'^ 
imus  m  these  things,  that  in  so  doing  they  may. both  save  them* 
selves,  and  those  that  hear  them :  verse  15:  to  be  apt  to  teach  ;  to 
he  giocfi  <o  hospitality  ;  to  rule  well  their  own  houses  ;  to  exhibit 
such  good  behaviour,  as  to  be  well  reported  of  them  that  are  toith* 
out  f  I  Tim.  ill.  3,  4,  7 :  and  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith, 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  as  being  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel ;  Jude  3,  Phil.  i.  1 7.  All  these,  and  ail  other,  ministe- 
rial duties  may  be  found,  most  forcibly  enjoined,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; especially  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  71itiio<%  and 
TUus. 

As  a  Men,  a  Minister  is  bound  to  be  an  eminent  Example  of  all 
the  Christian  virtues. 

Among  the  Official  duties  of  a  Minister,  Preaching  is  undoubt* 
ediy  f^  far  higher  importance,  than  any  other.  This,  therefore, 
merits  a  particular  discussion  in  a  system  of  Theology. 

Such  a  discussion  I  shall  now  attempt  under  the  following 
heads. 

I.  The  End; 

II.  The  Jiature^ 

III.  I%e  Subjects  ;  and, 

IV.  TheMamur}  (^Preaching. 

L  /  Jmll  briefly  examine  the  End  of  Preaching. 

Thft  End  of  all  preaching  is  to  persuade  men  to  become  vir- 
imsief.  or,  in  other  words,  to  persuade  them  with  the  heart  to  be- 
Ueoe  smd  obey  the  Gospel.  Cordial  obedience  to  the  Gospel  is 
rirlnet  ^  every  possible  form,'  and  in  every  instance,  on  the 
pari  of  those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel.  The  End 
ifraiwajB  of  more  importance  than  the  Means :  since  it  is  the 
obIj  purpose,  for  which  the  means  exist.  The  end  therefore 
oaglil  ever  to  direct  the  nature,  and  employment,  of  the  means. 
Tlve  means  must  be  such,  and,  whenever  they  are  chosen  by 
wisdom  and  goodness,  will  invariably  be  such,  as  are  suited  to 

Vol.  V.  "26 
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the  promotion  of  the  end.  Whenever  they  are  diverted  froi 
this  direction,  they  become  useless ;  and  are,  therefore,  tb 
mere  result,  and  evidence,  of  folly. 

The  End  of  Preaching  is  the  noblest  of  all  ends :  the  produc 
tion  of  immortal  holiness,  and  happiness,  in  the  souls  «f  mer 
In  this  God  has  taught  us,  that  he  is  more  especially  glorifiec 
and  more  peculiarly  pleased,  than  with  any  thing  else,  whic 
takes  place  in  the  present  world.  For  this  end  he  gave  the  Got 
pel ;  and  instituted  the  Ministry.  For  this  end  he  sent  hit  So 
to  live,  and  die,  and  rise  again ;  and  his  Spirit,  to  renew,  an 
sanctify  the  heart,  to  support,  and  conduct,  the  soul  in  the  wt; 
to  Heaven. 

II.  7)le  Xaturt  of  Preaching  may  be  thus  swnmariltf  dejinsd 
that  it  is  the  chief  Mean  of  accomplishing  this  glorious  end* 

As  a  mean  to  this  end,  and  in  this  view  only,  is  Preaching  a 
object  of  peculiar  importance.  Its  true  and  essential  nature  U 
that  it  is  the  chief  instrument  of  salvation.  To  this  consideratio 
should  every  direction  concerning  it  be  pointed,  and  every  mod 
of  examining  it  be  confined. 

That  Preaching  is  thus  distinguished  above  all  other  Ministc 
rial  duties  I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

1.  The  Gospel  is  the  great  instrument  of  salvation. 

The  Law  of  the  Lord,  by  which,  in  Rom.  ix.  18,  <S^  Paii/teacI; 
es  us,  the  (lospcl  is  especially  to  be  understood,  is  perfect,  say 
the  Psalmist,  converting  the  soul.  7%e  testimony  of  the  Lord  \ 
sure,  making  7oise  the  simple.  The  Statutes  of  the  Lord  are  rigk 
rejoicing  the  heart.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightemn 
the  eyes.  Ps.  xix.  Quicken  thou  me,  that  is,  make  me  spiritual! 
alive,  says  the  same  divine  writer,  according  to  thy  word.  1% 
is  my  comfort  in  my  affliction :  for  thy  word  hath  quickened  me 
that  is,  made  me  spiritually  alive.  The  entrance  of  thy  wore 
giveth  light :  it  giveth  understanding  to  the  simple.  Here  ligl 
and  understanding  denote  holiness.  Ps.  cxix.  25,  50, 139.  le  iM 
my  word  like  as  a  fire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  as  a  hammer,  thi 
breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces  ?  Jeremiah  xxiii.  39.  In  describin 
the  cfTccts  of  the  New  Covenant,  or  the  Gospel,  on  the  Israeliit 
in  the  latter  days,  as  effectuating  their  conversion  and  salvatioi 
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God  8ay«|  I  will  put  my  Law  in  their  inward  parts^ -and  write  it  in 
their  Jkaorl*.  This  phraseology,  I  need  not  observe,  is  descrip- 
tive of  their  sanctification.  Jer.  xxxi.  33. 

Bl€9$ed  mre  ihetff  that  hear  the  word  of  Godj  and  keep  it ;  says 
owrStrioiir,  Luke  xi*  S8. 

I»  Acts  ii«  41,  viii.  14,xi«  1,  and  various  other  places,  Receiv" 
U^  Uu  ward  ^Ood^  is  mentioned  as  equivalent  to  becoming  the 
subjects  of  bolineat.  For  I  am  not  ashamed^  says  St.  Paulj  of 
the  Qaapel  if  Chriet :  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to 
eviTjf  ana ihai  heliaveth.  No  declaration  can  be  more  ample,  com- 
prehensive or  complete,  than  this.  The  Gospel  is  not  only  thepow^ 
er  of  Gad  unia  salvation,  but  is  this  power  to  every  otie  that  believ" 
«th.  Rom.  i.  16.  So  then.  Faith  Cometh  iy  hearing  ;  and  hearing  by 
the  ward  of  Gad.  Rom.  x«  1 4.  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after 
that  ye  heard  the  word  of  truth ;  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation. 
Eph.  i*  13*  The  word  of  Gad,  says  St.  Paul,  is  quick,  (or  living,) 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  ia  ika  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow  ;  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
iftha  heari.  Heb.  iv.  12.  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the 
word  (jf  truih.  James  i.  18.  Being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and 
abidethfor  ever.   1  Pet.  i.  33. 

I  have  quoted  this  numerous  train  of  passages  from  so  many 
different  books  in  the  Scriptures,  to  show,  that  this  is  their  uni- 
versal language. 

The  doctrine,  as  you  have  seen,  is  expressed  in  many  foims, 
and  in  Che  most  decisive  manner.  It  would  be  easy  to  swell  this . 
list  of  quotations  to  an  enormous  size  :  but  I  shall  only  add  to  it 
the  following  words  of  Christ.  The  truth  shall  make  you  free : 
John  viii.  32 :  and  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is 
truih*  John  xvii.  1 7.  This  is  a  part  of  the  intercessory  prayer 
of  Christ;  and  has  certainly  been  fulfilled. 

3.  7%e  great  mean,  by  which  the  Gospel  becomes  instrumental  to 
salvation,  is  Preaching. 

Of  this  troth  the  proof  is  complete  in  the  words  of  St  Paul ; 
Rom.  xi.  13,  14,  17.  For  whosoever  sliall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord^shall  be  saved.     How,  then,  shall  they  call  on  him,  in 
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whom  they  have  not  believed  P  and  how  ehall  they  believe  inhim,  pf 
uhom  ihey  have  not  heard?  and  haw  shall  they  hear  wiAimaa 
Preacher?  Soj  /Aen,  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God,  In  these  words  the  Invocation  of  Christ  is 
exhibited  as  the  ground  of  salvation :  Faith,  of  that  hmwation ; 
Hearing,  of  that  faith ;  and  a  Preacher  as  the  indispensable  mean 
of  that  hearing.  From  this  position  it  is  certain,  that  Pfeacfa- 
ing  is  the  great  mean  of  salvation :  that  is,  tlie  Gospel,  preach- 
ed by  its  ministers.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  these 
things  are  not  said  of  any  thing  else ;  particularly,  of  any  other 
ministerial  duty.  Neither  Ruling,  Ordaining,  or  admimstering 
the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  can  claim 
any  such  efficacy  from  any  Scriptural  declarations.  On  these 
two  last  subjects,  however,  I  shall  dwell  more  particvlarly  here- 
after. 

3.  Uie  manner  t  in  which  Preaching  is  generally  spoken  of^  ex- 
hibits its  superiority  to  other  Ministerial  duties, 

Christ  mentions  Preaching  as  his  own  great  conmiissienfrom  the 
Father,  The  l^rit  of  the  Lord  is  tipon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor:  Is.  Izi.  1 ;  Luke 
viii.  14.  And  accordingly,  he  alleges  the  fact,  that  the  poor  had 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  as  proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 
Matth.  xi.  5. 

The  text  shows,  that  it  was  the  great  commission,  given  by 
Christ  to  the  Apostles,  and  other  Ministersy  immediately  before  hie 
ascension.  Go  ye,  teach  all  nations,  (or  make  disciples  of  them 
by  teaching,)  baptizing  them,  Sic,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.  Here  they  were  to 
make  disciples  of  mankind  first ;  and  then  to  baptize  them,  and 
thus  to  seal  their  discipleship. 

St,  Paul  mentions  it  as  the  great  commission  of  Christ  to  him, 
Rise,  and  stand  %qfon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  appeared  unio  thee  for 
this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  Minister,  and  a  witness  both  of  these 
things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  IwHl 
appear  unto  thee^^he  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I  now  send  thee ;  to 
open  their  eyes.  Acts  xxvi.  16,  17.  In  the  following  verse,  he 
informs  us,  that  Christ,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  said  to 
Ananias f  Go  thy  way :  for  he  is  a  chosen  veeeel  unio  me,  to  bear  my 
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wmie  to  llf  CkfUihsj  and  IRngSj  and  the  Children  of  bratL 
Again,  Rom*  i.  1,  Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christy  called  to  be  an 
Ap9»thj  septtraied  wUo  the  Oospel  of  God  ;  that  is,  to  the  Preaehimg 
of  the  Oospel. 

Agsm  f  Bui  when  it  pleased  Ood^  who  separated  me  from  my 
moihef^s  wsmwb,  and  called  me  btf  his  grace  to  reveal  his  Son  unto 
me,  Ikflf  /  snighi  preach  him  among  the  Heathen. 

iVesching  is  also  coimnaiMkcl  by  5^  Paul  to  the  Elders  of 
EpkesmSf  and  by  St.  Peter,  to  those  of  the  coantries,  mentioned 
in  his  first  Episde,  universally,  as  their  chief  duty. 

Its  importance  is  in  the  strongest  language  placed  above  Bap^ 
tism  by  Si.  Paul;  1  Cor.  i.  14 — 17.  I  thank  Qod,  that  I  baptized 
none  ofyouj  but  Crispus  and  Gaius;  lest  any  should  say,  that  I 
bapiited  inw^  own  name.  And  I  baptized^  also,  the  household 
of  Stephsmus.  Besides^  I  know  not  whether  I  baptized  any 
oiker:  for  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  GoS' 
pel. 

It  is  decisively  preferred  to  Ruling,  in  1  Tim.  v.  17.  Let 
ihe  Elders,  who  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  Ao- 
nsiar ;  especially  those  who  labour  in  the  ssord,  and  doctrine. 

It  is  also  generally  preferred  to  every  other  Ministerial  duty, 
by  the  vast  attention,  paid  to  it  in  the  Scriptures :  being  men- 
tioned in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  instances,  in  express  lan- 
guage ;  almost  all  of  them  in  the  New  Testament ;  by  the  varie- 
ty of  modes,  in  which  it  is  forcibly  described,  enjoined,  and  ho- 
noured ;  by  the  comparatively  small  attention,  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  other  Ministerial  duties,  which  are  little  spoken  of, 
and  nrriy  enjoined ;  and  by  the  supreme  efficacy,  which  it  is 
exhibited  as  possessing  in  promoting  salvation. 

4*  Ml  the  other  means  of  grace  have  neither  efficacy,  nor  value, 
iseepi  09  they  display^  or  impress^  divine  trutIL 

The  agency  of  Preaching  is  in  this  work,  altogether  supreme ; 
and  that  of  other  Evangelical  administrations  merely  subsidiary. 
This,  without  them,  would  be  powerful,  and  effectual.  They, 
without  this,  would  hardly  have  influence,  or  meaning.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  for  example,  are  founded  on  divine  truth ; 
and  are  manifestations  of  that  truth,  which  possess  great  pow- 
er, and  most  useful  efficacy.    But  to  their  efficacy,  or  their  use, 
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the  knowledge  of  the  truth  preached  is  indispensable.  Still 
more  arc  Rulings  and  Ordaining^  of  no  use,  except  as  they  arc 
subsidiary  to  preaching.  Even  Prayer  itself,  the  prime  duty 
of  worship  to  man,  as  a  solitary  creature,  would  have  neither 
meaning,  nor  use,  antecedently  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
which  is  communicated  by  preaching* 

Reading  the  Scriptures  is  undoubtedly  of  more  importance  to 
mankind,  than  any  thing  else,  beside  preaching*  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  truth  of  God  is  more  extensively  learned  in  this 
manner,  than  it  can  be  by  all  the  other  ministerial  offices :  and 
this  truth  makes  men  wise  to  salvation. 

5.  TJie  Experience  of  all  Christian  ages  has  furnished  ample 
proof  of  this  position^ 

By  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  were  all  the  fu-st  converts 
made  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles :  and  by  the  same  preaching 
have  all  succeeding  converts  been  made  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try. I  have  begotten  you^  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians^  through 
the  Gospel.  Who  were  bom^  says  St,  Peter^  not  of  corruptible 
seed  J  but  of  incorruptibUy  by  the  word  of  God,  Of  his  own  wiU\ 
says  St,  Jamesj  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth.  Religion  has 
in  this  respect  been  so  nearly  co-extensive  with  preaching,  that 
where  preaching  has  not  been,  there  has,  with  scarcely  a  soli- 
tary exception,  been  no  religion :  and  wherever  Preaching  has 
existed  for  any  length  of  time,  religion  has  almost  invariably  ex- 
isted also. 

But  it  has  been,  and  may  be  again,  observed,  that  ^^  all  these 
things  were  true  in  ancient  times,  when  Bibles  were  in  few 
hands,  and  few  persons  were  able  to  read.  In  such  times  men 
were  in  a  sense  entirely  dependent  upon  preaching  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  But,  now,  most  persons  can  read : 
and  can  easily  obtain  Bibles.  Preaching,  therefore,  is  now  of 
less  importance,  and  less  necessary  to  salvation  ;  because  man- 
kind can  now  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  without  this 
aid." 

That  the  Gospel,  if  read,  believed,  and  obeyed,  will  make  men 
wise  unto  salvation,  can  never  be  seriously  questioned.  I  will 
go  farther.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, after  preaching,  the  chief  mean  of  salvation.     This  Initl). 
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kowever,  is  objected,  in  the  present  case,  with  very  little  perti- 
nence or  success.    For, 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  part  of  mankind  are^  even  now,  una- 
bit  /•  rmd*  A  considerable  number  of  such  persons  can  be 
found  even  in  the  most  enlightened  countries :  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  large  not  a  small  majority  are  in  this  unhappy  si- 
taatkMu  To  all  these  Preaching  is,  beyond  debate,  equally  ne- 
cesaaty,  as  to  those,  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

Secondly.  Of  those^  who  can  read,[mullitudes  read  the  Serip- 
tures^  either  not  at  all,  or  very  little.  To  these  also,  preaching 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Thirdly.  Of  thote,  who  actually  read  the  Scriptures,  multitudes 
are  very  impeffectly  able  to  understand  most  of  what  they  read. 

The  necessity  of  Preaching  is  very  great  to  these  also. 

Fourthly.  To  those^  who  both  read,  and  in  a  good  degree  under* 
standi  ike  Scriptures,  Preaching  is  far  more  interesting  and  tui- 
presmethan  Reading*  The  day,  especially  devoted  to  Preach- 
ing, is  the  most  solemn  of  all  days ;  the  place,  of  all  places ;  the 
occasion,  of  all  occasions.  This  solemnity  is  so  associated  with 
the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  mind  naturally  considers 
this  ordinance  as  furnished  with  all  the  importance  of  these  af- 
fecting things.  Besides,  the  fact,  that  so  many  persons  are  as* 
sembled  together  to  worship  God,  involved  in  the  same  guilt  and 
danger,  subjects  of  the  same  necessities,  and  obligated  to  the 
same  duties,  awakens  in  them  a  powerful  sympathy,  and  gives 
to  Preaching  a  singular  importance.  Wc  feel,  because  others 
around  us  feel ;  and  instinctively  reciprocate  the  views,  and  emo- 
tions, which  rise  in  their  minds. 

Fifthly.  God  has  promised  his  blessing,  peculiarly,  to  the  Preach- 
ing of  ike  Gospel* 

A  blessing  is  never  connected  with  any  human  effort  by  any 
law  of  nature ;  and  cannot  be  expected  from  the  mere  external 
performance  of  any  duty  whatever.  It  is  given,  when  given  at 
all,  as  an  answer  to  Prayer ;  and  is  annexed  only  to  obedience. 
Bot  we  are  not  warranted  to  pray  for  a  blessing  upon  any  conr 
duct,  which  is  not  obedience  to  a  divine  institution.  In  the 
present  case,  God  has  expressly  taught  us  the  nature  of  his  in- 
stitution.    Faith,  says  St.  Paul,  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing 
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by  tK9  Word  of  Ood.  How  shall  f&ey  believo  m  Ami,  of  whom  A^^ 
have  not  heard;  and  how  shall  they  hear  wUhmU  a  Prtackorf 
To  depart  from  the  duty,  so  plainly  enjoined  in  this  passagei  is 
10  set  God  at  nought,  and  to  squander  with  the  most  wanton  pro- 
fusion eternal  life.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  blessing,  therefore, 
on  the  neglect,  or  violation,  of  this  duty,  we  ought  to  expect 
those  terrible  evils,  denounced  Heb*  x.  S5— 31,  against  those, 
who  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together.  No  denuncia- 
tions ought  more  to  alarm  us :  for  they  involve  judicial  Uindness 
here,  and  eminent  perdition  hereafter. 

Sixthly.  Accordingly^  Preaching  is  nowy  as  it  ever  has  ieen,  the 
great  Means  of  promoting  salvation. 

I  have  already  observed,  that,  where  Preaching  does  not  ex- 
ist, Religion  is  almost  never  found.  'I  now  observe  farther,  that, 
where  persons  are  not  present  at  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel^ 
they  scarcely  ever  become  religious.  Such,  also,  is  the  &ct, 
where,  although  present,  they  are  inattentive  and  regardless. 
For  proof  of  Uiese  things  look  at  yourselves,  and  those  around 
you.  On  the  contrary,  Religion  regularly  revives,  and  flourish- 
es, wherever  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  numerously  and  so- 
lemnly attended. 

''  The  Pulpit,"  says  the  great  Christian  Poet, 

"  Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  etand. 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament,  of  Turtue^s  cause.*^ 

From  the  infancy  of  the  Church  to  the  present  hour.  Preach- 
ing has  more  aroused,  and  engaged,  the  attention  of  mankind, 
than  every  thing  else,  which  was  not  miraculous.  If  you  are  at 
a  loss  concerning  this  truth,  you  will  easily  satisfy  yourselves  by 
searching  the  history  of  practical  and  experimental  reli^on. 
Far  more  knowledge,  and  far  deeper  impressions,  of  religious 
subjects  have  been  gained  by  mankind  from  this  source,  than 
from  all  other  human  labours  whatever.  Nor  was  any  other  me- 
thod ever  devised  in  the  present  world,  so  cheap,  so  convenient, 
or  so  effectual,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  instruction  or  refor- 
mation. 

III.  /shall  now  consider  the  Subjects  of  preaching » 
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Ml  thu€mr€  included  tmder  one  general  head;  viz*  the  Gos- 
pelm    On  this  great  truth  I  found  the  following  observations. 

Im  di  ike  Qoepel  meludes  all  the  subjtcte  of  Preaching j  the 
Pnaekgr  u  bound  to  exhibit  nothing  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  Syf- 
IMM,  hU  whai  i$  contained  in  the  Gospel. 

The  Gospel  contains  whatever  it  expresses ^  and  whatever  it  im" 
pKa:  bat  it  contains  nothing  more.  Nothing  more,  then,  can 
be  hwibny  inculcated  by  the  Preacher,  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel. 

In  ezamining  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  he  is 
bound  to  give  them  that  sense^  which  the  words  obviotisly  convey, 
the  eurreni  cf  the  context  demands^  and  the  circumstances,  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  point  out.  Beyond  this  he  cannot  go, 
without  eMing  to  the  worde  of  Ood^  and  exposing  himself  to  be 
reproved  by  Aim,  emd  found  a  liar.  This  sense  he  cannot 
change,  at  all,  for  one  which  he  conceives  will  better  suit,  and 
support^  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  a  pre-conceived  System ;  a 
doctrine  of  his  own  Philosophy,  or  a  tenet  of  the  Church,  sect, 
or  party,  to  which  he  belongs. 

Neither  can  he  lawfully  conceal,  or  slur  over,  any  thing, 
irtiich,  in  his  view,  the  words  really  contain.  Falsehood  is  as 
easily  propagated  by  the  concealment  of  truth,  as  by  the  utterance 
of  deceit. 

With  respect  to  Implications,  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
Scriptural  expressions,  the  Preacher  is  bound  to  see,  that  they  are 
certainfy  contained.  This,  usually,  may  be  clearly  seen,  wher- 
ever the  Inference  is  immediate  ;  or  when  the  chain  of  reason* 
ing,  which  conducts  to  it,  is  short,  and  the  links  are  few  and  ob- 
vions.  But  wherever  the  inference  is  doubtful ;  or  the  reasoning, 
through  which  it  is  derived,  long  and  obscure ;  two  qualities, 
which,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  are  very  generally  associated ; 
the  Preacher  is  forbidden  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Word 
of  God,  or  to  exhibit  it  as  being,  in  any  sense,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures* 

Cfh^erences  from  Scriptural  declarations,  I  observe,  univcr- 
ssDy,  that  there  is  usually  some,  and  often  great,  danger  at- 
tending them.  A  man,  employed  in  supporting  a  darling  point, 
will,  when  hardly  pushed,  very  naturally  feel,  that,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly must  be  right  in  his  own  system,  so  the  Scriptures 
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must  somewhere  declare  that,  which  he,  at  the  time,  wishes 
teach.    With  these  views,  he  will  naturally  huQt  for  the  pa 
sages,  which  come  nearest  to  the  doctrine  in  question ;  and  w 
as  naturally  believe,  that  the  meaning,  which  he  wishes  to  a 
sign  to  them,  is  their  true  meaning.    Hence  he  will  attribute 
them  the  Implication,  which  he  wishes  to  find.    The  whde 
this  process  is  wrong  from  the  beginning.    Every  maoy  pan 
cularly  every  Minister,  is  bound  to  take  up  the  Bible  with  a  d 
sire,  and  an  intention,  not  to  find  it  supporting  his  own  do 
trines,  but  to  learn,  merely,  what  it  actually  declares ;  and 
conform  both  his  opinions,  and  wishes,  to  its  declarations, 
this  way,  he  may  humbly  hope  to  discover  the  truth :  in  tl 
other,  he  may  be  almost  assured,  that  he  will  be  left  in  error. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  for  Man  to  believe  the  Scriptures ;  and  n 
an  easy  one  for  a  Preacher.  Generally  he  may  believe  tl 
great  doctrines,  contained  in  them ;  and,  perhaps,  with  no  gre 
diflSculty.  But  when  particular  passages  appear  to  thwart  I: 
own  opinions,  he  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  bending  them  in 
a  conformity  to  those  opinions.  His  whole  soul,  on  the  conti 
ry,  ought  to  be  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  the  Scriptures,  and  huj 
bly  to  receive  whatever  God  hath  spoken.  However  easy  tt 
may  seem ;  it  will,  unless  I  am  deceived,  be  found  a  matter 
no  small  difficulty,  even  by  a  man,  solemnly  resolved  to  car 
the  design  into  practice. 

Inferences,  distantly  drawn,  are  always  to  be  suspected.  O 
reasonings,  whenever  they  are  complicated,  are,  even  in  math 
matical  cases,  exposed  to  error.  A  long  process  in  arithmeti 
or  algebra,  or  geometry,  frequently  needs  to  be  reviewed  ov 
and  over,  in  order  to  leave  us  entirely  satisfied,  that  our  reaso 
ings  are  sound.  Yet  here  we  have  certain  standards  of  iruii 
such,  as  words  in  most  cases  cannot  become.  How  much  mo 
doubtful  are  those  processes,  in  which  eertainiy  is  at  the  be 
rarely  attainable.  But  all  the  uncertainty,  which ,  attends  tl 
reasonings,  employed  to  sustain  inferences  distantly  drawn,  s 
tends,  of  course,  the  inferences  themselves.  On  such  infc 
ences,  therefore,  reliance  cannot  safely  be  placed. 

On  these  grounds  I  protest  wholly  against  a  mode  of  formir 
sermons,  which  is  said  to  have  gained  some  reputation  in  tl 
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CMBtryi  liSb  dUeawning  on  the  doctrmet,  or  pnceptt,  of  the 
tal  in  the  wmmingf  mid  m  ike  afternoon  conetihiting  another  dis' 
tmano  ofiafomices^  ftofeeeeily  derived  from  them. 

If  ji  OBnfe  fbr  any  man  customarily  to  derire  two  discourses 
torn  a  iingle  text.  At  times,  it  may  be  done  with  advantage : 
hit  it  cannot  be  customarily  done  even  by  men  of  the  first  ta- 
fenCs,  onlets  they  would  sacrifice  the  profit  of  their  hearers. 
Modi  Boie  wH!  it  transcend  the  power  of  the  great  body  of 
preachers.  Should  they  utter  nothing  but  truth ;  a  thing  scarce- 
ly to  be  hoped ;  they  will  not  foil  either  to  be  weak,  and  on  this 
aocomt  unprofitable,  or  to  make  their  discourses  disgusting  by 
Bametoat  and  very  tedious  repetitions. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  practice.  If,  con- 
titry  to  all  probability,  they  should  be  entirely  successful ;  and 
speak  nothing  but  truth,  and  good  sense ;  their  sermons  in  the 
iftemoon  would  always  be  liable  to  this  radical, evil;  that  the 
tratli,  which  they  contain,  being  merely  a  collection  of  Infer- 
CDceSy  and  not  expressly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  clearly 
ooderstood  by  the  hearers,  would  be  questioned,  doubted,  and 
toon  denied.  The  character  of  the  preacher,  in  the  mean  time, 
VQiuld  dwindle  from  that  of  on  Boangelieal  Mhnitier  into  that  of 
cflsersfy  ingenious  man.  His  Sermons  also,  instead  of  convlnc- 
mg,  smd  reforming,  his  hearers,  would  only  amuse  and  entertain 
them*  Even  near  and  obvious  inferences  have  less  weight  than 
direct  Scriptural  declarations ;  while  distant  ones  have  scarcely 
iny  weight  at  all. 

But  why  should  sermons  be  written  in  this  manner  ?  Certain- 
ly the  Scriptures  are  sufficiently  copious,  and  sufficiently  various, 
to  fiimiah  the  preacher  with  all  necessary  materials,  without  forc- 
ing him  to  form  them  of  his  own  deductions.  Why  should  the 
plain  declarations  of  God  be  exchanged  for  the  doubtful  infer- 
ences of  man?  Is  it  because  God  has  not  directly  disclosed  the 
proper  subjects  of  preaching  ?  This  will  not  be  said.  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  believed.  I  confess  myself,  therefore,  at  a  loss  for 
the  reason,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  restless  desire  of  exhi- 
biting something  which  is  new. 

3.  Jls  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached^  so  it  is  All  to  be  preached. 

Tn  the  strict  sense,  I  acknowledge,  this  is  not  practicable. 
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The  Bible  is  a  vtorld ;  and  is  enriched  with  a  Tariety  and  aband- 
ance,  suited  to  a  world.  The  life  of  an  AntedHuvian  preacher 
would  furnish  an  opportunity  of  exhausting  bat  a  little  part  of 
its  stores.  But  the  capital  doctrines  and  precepts  may  all  be  in* 
sisted  on  by  every  preacher  during  a  ministry  of  no  ancoBimoii 
length.  It  is  here  intended,  that  all  these  should  be  brought  into 
the  desk  freely;  fully;  without  partiality;  without  reluctance. 
It  is  also  intended » that  no  doctrine,  and  no  precept,  and  oo  fiicti 
shall  be  omitted  by  the  preacher  on  account  of  any  disrelishi 
with  which  it  may  be  regarded  by  his  mind,  or,  as  he  may  ap- 
prehend, by  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  All  Scripture^  says  8U 
Paul  to  T\fnoihyj  u  given  In/  inspiration  of  God;  and  if  profiia^ 
hie  for  doctrine  if  or  reproof  for  correction^  and  for  imtrueium  m 
righteousness  ;  that  the  man  of  Ood  may  be  perfect,  thoroughljf 
furnished  to  every  good  work. — /  charge  thee  before  Cfod,  and  ihe 
hord  Jesus  Christy  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing y  and  his  kingdom,  preach  the  word:  be  instant  in  sea- 
son, out  of  season}  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long'S^iffer' 
ing  and  doctrine.  Here  St.  Paul  charges  Timothf  before  God, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  to  preach  the  word;  that  is,  the  whole 
word ;  as  will  be  evident  from  the  connection  between  this  charge 
and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  given  in  the  verses  im- 
mediately preceding.  These  reasons  are  of  this  highest  possible 
import.  All  Scripture^  says  St.  Paul,  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
Ood.  All  is,  therefore,  exactly  tnic,  supremely  wise,  and  abso- 
lutely right ;  and  is  invested  with  divine  authority,  requiring  the 
minister  to  preach  it,  and  the  congregation  to  hear.  All  Scrips 
iure,  he  adds,  is  also  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor* 
rection,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  The  end  of  all  is, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  become  perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished 
to  every  good  work.  With  these  reasons  before  him,  who  can 
doubt,  that  all  Scripture  is  to  be  preached  ? 

There  have  been ;  there  probably  still  are ;  many  preachers, 
by  whom  this  plain  rule  of  duty  has  been  not  a  little  disregard- 
ed :  that  is,  if  their  practice  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  their 
sentiments. 

Some  preachers  insist  only,  or  almost  only,  on  those  which 
are  called  the  Moral  duties  of  mankind :  viz.  those  dutiesi  which 
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iBHne^tdy  respect  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men;  such  as 
Justice,  Temperance,  Truth,  Kindness,  Candour,  Afans-giving, 
and  others  of  the  like  nature. 

Others  discuss  only,  or  chiefly,  the  duties  of  Piety ;  or  those, 
which  immediately  respect  God. 

Some  preachers  deliver  little  or  nothing  firom  the  Desk,  ex- 
cept that,  which  is  fitted  to  alarm  and  terrify  their  hearers. 

Others  dwell  continually,  and  only,  upon  those  parts  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  calculated  to  sooth  and  comfort. 

Some  shun  every  thing,  which  is  unpopular ;  and  utter  only 
tmooih  ikmgi  ;  such  as  they  expect  to  be  relished  by  their  hear- 
ers ;  and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  their  Congrega- 
tioiis  will  receive  nothing  else,  and  that  therefore  nothing  else 
will  be  useful  to  them.  Yet  St.  Paul  declared  to  the  Elders  of 
Ephesus,  that  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  to  them  all  the  coun* 
set  ofOod:  and  God  said  to  Ezekiel,  Ooj  and  speak  unto  the  chil^ 
inm  rf  th^  people  $  and  tell  them,  T%us  saith  the  Lord  Ood; 
mheUmr  thsy  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear^ 

Others  appear  pleased  to  excite,  and  form  their  discourses  in 
mch  a  manner,  as  to  excite,  a  hostility  to  truth,  even  beyond 
that,  which  is  natural  to  man.  Yet  it  is  recorded  of  him,  who 
is  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the  Preacher^  that  he  sought  to  find  out 
acuptahle  words. 

Some  preachers,  who  dwell  upon  the  Law,  exhibit  it  not  only 
as  the  rule  of  our  duty^  but  as  the  ground  of  our  Justification* 

Others  leave  the  Law  chiefly,  or  wholly,  out  of  their  dis- 
conses,  even  as  a  rule  of  obedience. 

To  all  these  and  other  similar  modes  of  preaching,  equally 
contrary  to  reason  and  revelation,  I  oppose,  both  as  a  refutation, 
and  a  censure,  the  charge  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  cited  above, 
and  the  solemn  reasons  by  which  it  is  enforced.  Man  cannot 
ctU  in  question  the  importance,  or  the  usefulness,  any  more  than 
the  truth,  of  the  Word  of  God.  Whatever  he  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal  is  useful  to  mankind ;  and  is  to  be  received  by  them 
with  reverential  and  grateful  acknowledgments.  It  is  to  be  be- 
lieved: it  is  to  be  obeyed :  it  is  to  be  employed  to  accomplish 
the  very  ends,  for  which  it  was  revealed. 
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All  Scry^art,  says  &•  Paul^  i$  profilabUm  Let  me  subjoin, 
that  we  cannot  tell,  with  any  certainty,  what  parCicttlar  doctrine, 
precept,  or  fact,  will  be  most  profitable :  that  is.  on  a  given  occa- 
sion. Often,  very  often,  ministers  have  found  those  discourses 
most  useful  to  their  hearers,  from  which  they  had  scarcely  cher* 
ished  any  hopes. 

3.  A  Preacher  i$  bound  io  give  to  each  nAjui  thai  degree  af 
place  and  importance^  which  u  given  to  it  hjf  the  Scr^twres. 

This  rule,  I  am  aware,  can  only  be  followed  generally »  In  a 
case,  so  imperfectly  definite,  exactness  of  conformity  is  evidently 
unattainable,  and,  happily  for  us,  unnecessary.  But  a  general 
conformity  to  it  is  sufllciently  easy,  and  obviously  our  duty. 

On  some  subjects  the  Scriptures  dwell  abundantly ;  exhibiting 
them  always  as  primary  parts  of  the  system  of  truth  and  duty, 
which  they  contain.  Others  they  plainly  present  to  us  as  com* 
paratively  of  little  importance.  Judgnunij  Mercy^  and  Faith^  are 
meighiier  mattere  of  the  lam :  while,  compared  with  these.  Tithing 
JIfml,  Anisej  and  Cmhhiui,  is  of  little  consequence.  When  it  is 
said,  Elxcept  ye  repentj  ye  shall  all  perish  ;  Without  faith  ii  i$  tm- 
possible  to  please  God;  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive,  that  &ith,  repent- 
ance, and  holiness,  are  of  supreme  importance  to  man.  But  the 
observance,  or  non-observance,  of  one  day  above  another,  (I  refer 
not,  here,  to  the  Sabbath,)  modes  of  worship  and  many  other 
things  of  a  similar  nature,  are  plainly  of  very  inferior  conse- 
quence. The  manner,  in  which  these  subjects  arc  respectively 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  furnishes  ample  proof,  that  these  ob- 
servations are  just. 

The  Scriptures  themselves  are  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  time, 
t^are,  and  pains,  which  the  preacher  is  to  bestow  on  the  respec* 
live  subjects  of  his  discourses  in  all  ordinary  circumstances. 
That  on  which  they  lay  the  greatest  stress,  is  most  to  engross 
his  attention,  and  his  sermons.  That,  on  which  they  lay  the 
least  stress,  is  least  to  be  dwelt  upon  by  him. 

I  say  this  is  to  be  done  in  ordinary  circumstances.  But  there 
arc  peculiar  occasions,  frequently  occurring,  which  demand  his 
peculiar  attention.     His  hearers  may  be  especially  addicted  to 
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some  ptniealar  Bins»  or  in  especial  danger  from  particular  er- 
ran ;  or  WMf  peculiarly  need  to  be  taught  certain  truths,  or 
urged  Co  certain  acts  of  duty.  These  will  then  require  his  pe- 
culiar afttts :  and  for  such  eflforts,  in  such  cases,  he  will  find  an 
aaple  warrant  in  the  Scriptures.  Timothy,  and  TUub,  were  ex- 
praaly  commanded  to  inculcate  particular  things  in  a  peculiar 
depee,  because  they  were  peculiarly  necessary.  Ministers  are 
directed  to  coniend  eamntly  for  ihefaithj  once  delivered  to  the 
tainis;  and  are  said  to  be  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel. 
They  are,  therefore,  required  to  defend  those  parts  of  it  most 
frequently,  as  well  as  most  strenuously,  which  are  most  question- 
ed;  and  to  oppose  with  the  greatest  vigour  those  errors,  from 
which  their  hearers  are  in  the  greatest  danger.  In  this  man- 
ner Christ  preached :  in  this  manner  preached  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Apostles :  steadily  directing  their  discourses  to  the  oc- 
casions, which  gave  them  birth.  This  is,  indeed,  the  plain 
dictate  of  common  sense;  and,  with  these  warrants,  will  be 
certainly,  as  well  as  safely,  followed  by  every  wise  and  faithful 
Minister. 

The  Bible  is  written  in  a  manner,  perfectly  fitted  to  produce 
the  beat  efiects  on  the  moral  state  of  man.  The  preacher,  who 
ibllows  closely  this  divine  example,  may  therefore  rationally 
hope  to  produce  the  best  moral  effects  on  his  hearers.  On  the 
contrary,  he,  who  wanders  from  it,  ought,  while  he  censures 
himself  deeply  for  his  disrespect  to  this  perfect  pattern,  to  be- 
lieye,  that  he  shall  find  little  consolation  in  the  fruits  of  his 
preaching.  In  vain  will  he  plead,  that,  in  his  view,  some  other 
mode  will  be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers.  In  vain 
will  he  think  himself  wise  above  that  which  is  mritten.  In  vain 
will  he  plead  the  nature  and  influence  of  any  doctrines,  or  pre- 
cepts, as  viewed  by  his  own  judgment.  God,  who  knew  the  na- 
tore  of  all  precepts,  and  doctrines,  has  written  such  of  them  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  his  own  wisdom  deter- 
mined to  be  best  for  man.  Unless  the  preacher,  therefore, 
dunks  himself  wiser  than  God,  he  must  perceive  his  opinion 
to  be  wholly  out  of  place,  unfounded,  and  unhappy. 

Th  the  Lftm^  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  according 
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to  this  ward,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  m  themm  This  sentence 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  parts,  as  to  the  whole,  of  this  word ; 
and  precisely  jast  with  respect  to  their  importance,  and  in- 
fluence, as  well  as  to  their  truth.  In  both  respects  the  Scrip- 
tural exhibition  is  perfect.  He  who  copies  it,  and  he  oolyy  will 
do  the  most  good  in  his  power^ 


k 
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THE  MANNER  OF  PREACHING. 


BIattriw  xxviii.  19. 

Go  ye,  ikertfore^  and  teach  ail  naiuma. 

Fboh  these  words  I  proposed  in  the  preceding  discourse  to 
emnine,  . 

L  7\e  End; 

IL  TieJfature; 

HI.  1%eSubjeeti;  and, 

IV.  7%e  Manner ;  of  Preaching* 

The  three  first  of  these  heads  I  discussed  al  that  time ;  and 
shall  DOW  go  on  to  consider  the 

IV.  Viz.  77le  Manner  of  Preaching. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  Sermons  contain  the  truth ;  important 
and  indispensable  as  this  is.  A  Sermon  may  contain  Evangeli- 
cil  truth,  and  that  only ;  and  yet  may  exhibit  it  in  such  a  Man- 
ner, as  to  prevent  a  great  part  of  its  proper  efficacy.  Nor  does 
the  evil  always  stop  here.  Instances  have  existed  in  the  world, 
sad  that  not  very  unfrcquently,  in  which  preachers  have  uttered 
nothing,  but  what  was  strictly  Evangelical,  and  yet  have  only 
amused,  wearied,  or  disgusted  sober,  patient,  and  candid  hearers. 
The  Manner,  therefore,  in  which  truth  is  preached,  may  possess 
SQ  importance,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

Vol.  V.  28 
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The  views,  which  I  have  formed  of  this  subject,  may  be  e 
bited  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  Gospel  ought  ever  to  be  freaeked  Piaimljff  so  a$  j 
clearly^  and  easily^  understood  by  those  who  hear. 

St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xi v.  1 9,  says,  /  would  rather  speak 
words  with  my  understandings  that  with  say  9oice  I  might. i 
others,  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  ukknawm  tongms*  t 
the  conclusion  of  this  passage,  and  the  general  tenour  of  his 
soning  in  this  chapter,  it  is  evident,  that  to  speak  with  the  ui 
standing  denotes  to  speak  that,  which  wouM  be  understood 
by  himself  only,  but  by  those  who  heard  him.  This,  he  inf 
us,  was  of  more  value  in  his  estimation  than  the  supema 
power  of  speaking  with  tonguee,  however  coveted,  and  how 
splendid  an  endowment. 

With  St.  PauPs  opinion.  Common  sense  ezacUy  hannon 
To  teach  is  to  communicate  knowledge.  But  the  teacher,  w 
not  understood,  communicates  nothing. 

Plainness  of  preaching  involves  Perspicuity,  and  Preei 
of  language;  and,  indeed,  Purity,  and  Propriety,  also. 
words  ought  to  be  English,  and  to  be  used  as  they  are  oust 
rily  used.     They  ought,  also,  to  express  that,  and  thai 
which  we  intend,  and  to  express  it  clearly.    All  this,  ma 
know,  is  necessary  to  writing  and  speaking  well,  generally* 
culiarly  is  it  necessary,  when  we  address  popular  asseml 
a  great  part  of  whom  are  accustomed  to  plain  language  i 
and  supremely,  when  we  utter  the  doctrines  and  precep 
the  Gospel,  infinitely  important  as  the  means  of  Eternal  lifii 

Our  phraseology  ought  carefully  to  be  cleared  of  all  ami 
ties ;  the  effect  of  which  is  only  to  perplex  those  who  beai 
these  are  admitted  into  sermons  through  carelessness,  the  pai 
er  is  inexcusable :  if  through  doubt  in  his  mind,  he  is  bou 
say  nothing  concerning  the  subjects  of  his  doubts,  untesa  ' 
compelled  to  acknowledge  them  to  his  audience. 

Technical,  or  scientijical,  language  is,  abo,  to  be  ead 
from  popular  sermons.  This  may  sometimes  serve  to  sha^ 
learning  of  the  preacher :  but  will  prevent  his  sermons  froc 
ing  useful  to  hb  audience. 

A  still  greater  trespass  against  plainness  of  speechi  and  i 
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aore  comnoD  in  the  derit,  is  committed  in  what  is  called  Mela* 
phj/iical  Prmekmg.  The  science  of  Metaphysics,  as  you  well 
knov,  is  that,  which  is  employed  about  lAc  naiurt  of  ikbtgt.  As 
this  sabject  is  peculiarly  abstruse,  and  demands  nice  and  difficult 
disquisition ;  all  discussions,  which  are  nice  and  difficult,  are 
ftmiliarly  termed  HeCaphysical.  Most  young  preachers  are  fond 
sf  Metaphysical  subjects ;  and,  be  the  subject  almost  what  it 
may,  ci  the  Metaphysical  mode  of  discussion.  Nor  are  young 
pmchen  alone  in  these  respects. 

All  preaching,  of  this  nature,  is,  however,  chiefly  useless,  and 
commonly  mischievous.  No  ordinary  congregation  ever  under- 
stood, to  any  valuable  purpose.  Metaphysical  subjects :  and  no 
congregation,  it  is  believed,  was  ever  much  edified  by  a  meta* 
physical  manner  of  discussion.  Whenever  distinctions  be- 
come subtile  and  nice ;  thoy  cease  to  be  made  by  the  common 
mind ;  and,  however  clear  the  preacher's  views  may  be,  they 
will  never,  in  this  case,  become  the  views  of  his  audience.  After 
sttempting  for  a  while  to  folbw  him  in  his  ingenious  career, 
sad  finding  themselves  unable,  they  will  give  up  die  attempt  in 
dsapnir,  and  disgust. 

Happily,  the  duty  of  the  preacher,  and  the  interest  of  his  con- 
gregation, do  not  demand  this  mode  of  preaching.  Few  Theo- 
logical subjects  ordinarily  require  discussions  of  this  nature : 
and  none  of  them,  unless  on  rare  and  peculiar  occasions,  re- 
ffom  tbem  in  the  desk.  The  obvious  investigations  of  common 
sense  are  incomparably  better  fitted  to  popular  audiences. 
Coonnon  Sense,  the  most  valuable  faculty,  (if  I  may  call  it  such,) 
of  soan,  finds  all  its  premises  either  in  revelation,  or  in  facts; 
idopta  nrguments,  only  of  the  apaimari  kind ;  extends  its  reason* 
iags  tfaroQgh  a  few  steps  only ;  derives  its  illustrations  from  fami- 
liar aoorces  ;  discriminates,  only  where  there  is  a  real  diflerence ; 
sod  admits  conclusions,  only  where  it  can  see  their  connection 
with  the  premises.  At  theoretical  philosophy  it  laughs.  Theo- 
fetical  divinity  it  detests.  To  this  faculty  the  Scriptures  are 
shnost  univeraally  addressed.  The  subjects,  which  they  con- 
tain, are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  Metaphysical ;  and  often  so 
abstruse,  as  to  defy  human  invostigation.    Yet  they  are  almost 
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always  treated  in  the  obyioof  manner  of  Common  Sense.  Even 
5^  PmUj  one  of  the  most  profound  of  all  Reasoners^  nertr  ap- 
pears to  choose  abstruse  discussion,  when  the  subject  witt  al- 
low of  any  other ;  and  returns  with  apparent  pleasure  to  a 
plainer  mode  of  discourse,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  permit.  Our  Saviour  treats  every  subject  in  the  direct 
manner  of  Common  Sense,  although  he  often  discomrsea' con* 
ceming  things  of  the  most  profound  nature. 

There  is  another  evil  in  the  Metaphysical  mode  of  disquisi- 
tion, which  ought,  in  most  instances,  to  discourage  us  iitm  at- 
tempting it.    It  is  this.    The  Plreacher  himself  is  apt  to  be  be- 
wildered by  the  abstruse  nature  of  his  subject,  and  by  the  tenu- 
ous, subtile,  manner  of  his  reasoning;  and  is  often  voy  fitr  firam 
possessing  clear  views  of  either.    Men,  devoted  to  literary  ia- 
quiries,  are  frequently  ambitious  of  Metaphysical  fisme.    Ab- 
struse reasonings,  curious  speculations,  especially  wlmn  they 
are  their  own,  and,  still  more,  discoveries,  made  in  this  pro- 
found  science,  by  themselves,  when  they  are  suppoaed  to  b^ 
new,  are  regarded  by  them  with  peculiar  favouritism  and  fond--* 
ness.    Attempts  of  Uiis  nature  are  therefore  made  by  multiCnde^ 
both  Philosophers  and  Divines.    But  of  all  those,  which  fasiv^ 
been  made,  few,  very  few,  have  been  successful.    Abioat 
have,  at  the  best,  been  only  ingenious  amusements ;  and  &r 
greater  part  have  fallen  short  even  of  this  character.    Whateve  ^ 
applause,  or  credit,  they  have  gamed,  has  usually  been  moaient::^ 
ary.    Of  utility,  almost  all  have  been  totally  destitute,  and 
accordingly,  soon  vanished  from  the   attention  of  rnanl 
AqmMs  and  Dimt-Scottft ,  men  scarcely  inferior  to  any  Mel 
physicians,  and  once  more  celebrated  than  any  writer  of  the 
sent  day,  are  now  known,  almost  solely,  by  their  names. 
evident  is  it,  therefore,  that  men,  possessed  only  of  the  coouno: 
talents,  such  as  those  of  almost  all  men,  and,  stiH  more,  men 
moderate  information,  were  never  designed  by  God  to  be 
ful  as  Metaphysicians.    Generally,  therefore.  Clergymen 
not  be  wisely  employed  in  often  uttering  discussions  oC  this 
ture  from  the  Desk. 

At  the  same  time,  every  subject  of  preaching  ought,  ao 
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as  the  iiwpoK  in  Tiew  requiret,  to  be  thoroughly  discussed* 
SabjecU,  indeed,  which  tie  plain,  and  doctrines  which  arc  ac» 
knowki^edy  demand  often  very  little  discussion.  If  they  are 
ezhihitad  with  clear  arrangement,  and  with  brief  and  distinct 
endeaee,  nothing  OMire  will  usually  be  necessary.  At  times,  it 
wUl  hm  proper  to  mark  the  connection  between  the  subject  in 
band,  and  others  intimately  related  to  it,  that  their  harmony 
may  be  understood.  But  whenever  doctrines  are  less  clear, 
or  amre  disputed,  greater  pains  will  always  be  necessary  to 
aUbit  their  evidence,  and  evince  their  truth.  If  the  Preacher 
kas  fimned  clear,  and  compn&hensive,  views  of  them  himself ;  he 
cauiot  be  at  a  loss  for  useful  modes  of  presenting  them  to 
othen.  That  view  of  them,  which  is  most  satisfactory  to  him- 
self^ will  almost  always  best  satisfy  others.  Diligent  study,  pre- 
cision of  thought,  and  habitual  clearness  of  arrangement,  will 
icguhrly  qualify  him  for  this  part  of  his  business. 

9.  T%e  Gotpel  aught  to  be  prtached  Variousltf* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  both  the  manner  and  especially  the  sub- 
jects, of  preachins  should  be  diversified. 

The  foundation  of  preaching  in  this  manner  is  laid  in  the  na- 
ioPB  of  man,  and  in  the  nature  of  divine  truth.  The  love  of 
variety  is  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  human  nature ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  implanted  in  the  heart,  that  we  might 
be  always,  and  irresistibly,  allured  to  the  study,  and  the  relish, 
of  the  infinitely  various  works  of  God.  These  are  formed  with 
oneeaaing  variety,  that  they  might  display  the  boundless  diver- 
sity of  his  wisdom  and  goodness.  That  man  may  understand 
them,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  be  study  them :  and  to  the 
stody  of  them,  the  love  of  their  nature,  and  appearance,  is  indis- 
pensable. Hence  this  principle  in  the  human  constitution :  a 
principle,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  a  preacher. 

Divine  truth,  which  is  an  account  of  the  works,  and  character, 
of  God,  is  possessed,  as  it  necessarily  must  be,  of  a  corresponding 
variety.  All  the  parts,  of  which  this  truth  is  composed,  are  declar- 
ed to  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for 
instruction  in  righteousness.  The  profit  of  the  whole  is  made  up 
of  thiU,  which  is  furnished  by  the  several  parts ;  and,  to  be  either 
communicated,  or  gained,  must  be  derived  from  them  all.    All, 
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ihereforev  ihould,  so  fiu  as  may  be,  find  thdr  proper  phoe  in 
the  succetsiTe  discourses  of  the  preecher. 

Besides*  a  great  part  of  the  beauty,  ezcellencei  and  useful- 
ness, of  Evangelical  doctrines  and  precepts,  results  fimn  their 
mutual  relations,  seen  only  by  comparing  them  with  each  other. 
Faith»  Justification,  and  Holiness,  for  example,  have  an  import, 
a  beauty,  a  distinction,  arising  flora  their  connection  with  each 
other,  which  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to  find  by  a  separate  in- 
vestigation. But  unless  all  these,  and  many  other,  doctrinea  are 
exhibited  by  the  preacher,  this  connection  can  never  be  learned 
by  his  hearers. 

Of  this  variety  of  preaching,  in  both  respects,  the  Scriptures 
are  an  abundant  example.  In  them  we  find  an  immense  diversity 
of  truths,  communicated  in  a  delightful  diversity  of  manner. 
Here  we  are  fiimished  with  profound  reasonings ;  short,  prnden- 
tial,  moral,  and  religious,  maxims;  plain  and  pithy  precepts; 
orations  in  form ;  poetry  of  every  species,  and  every  high  de* 
gree  of  excellence ;  familiar  letters ;  private  journals ;  history, 
both  general  and  biographical;  together  with  OMWt  other  ap- 
proved modes  of  communication*  At  the  same  time,  each  wri- 
ter has  adopted  his  own  peculiar  manner,  both  in  prose  and  po- 
etry ;  and  thus,  while  furnishing  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
writings  are  genuine,  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
sacred  volume.  By  these  various  methods  of  comnranicatioii, 
the  understanding  is  addressed  with  the  highest  advantage ;  the 
imagination  is  powerfully  allured ;  and  the  feelings  of  (he  heart 
are  irresistibly  engrossed.  Hence  the  Bible  is  more  bought,  and 
more  read,  than  any  other  book.  Hence,  also,  man  is  somoioi*- 
ed  with  peculiar  success,  to  the  great  business  of  repentance  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  manifested  in 
this  interesting  structure  of  the  Sacred  Volume  can  never  be  suf- 
ficiently admired. 

By  this  happy  method  of  communicating  Divine  truth,  the 
Scriptures  are  rendered,  also,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
writings.  They  are  indeed  pre-eminently  comprehensive  by 
their  conciseness.  In  addition  to  this,  they  possess  that  chanc- 
ter  in  a  far  higher  degree  by  means  of  their  perpetually  diversi- 
fied manner  ef  commonication.    From  this  source  the  same 
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ttnlfas  are  fmemed  Co  vi  in  lights  unceasingly  aew;4nd  with 
connectionsv  turprising  the  mind  on  eveiy  racceMire  page, 
Heoea^  hy  an  txamioation^  and  comparison,  of  difietenf  pas* 
tagesy  aev  troths,  not  directly  declarsd,  are  unfolded  with  abso- 
lota  daaiiiesa,  and  indubitable  cerUinty.  The  number  of  these 
Irachs  is  incomprehensible. 

Hub  eztraoidinaiy  variety  of  manner  cannot,  I  acknowledge, 
be  adopted  by  a  preacher.  Still  it  authoriies,  and,  in  my  view, 
raquirea,  Um  to  ^Tersify  his  discourses  in  every  mode,  which  is 
vairanted  by  correct  taste,  so  frr  as  it  shall  be  in  his  power, 
heaching  is  in  its  nature  an  address  to  a  popular  assembly  { 
and  can,  therefore,  admit  of  no  other  varieties  of  manner,  than 
dMMe,  which  are  applicable  to  such  an  address.  Bat  even  these 
say  be  considerably  numerous.  Such  an  addMss,  from  the 
snmple  ef  the  Apostles,  and  succeeding  Ministers,  may  be  war* 
mncaUj  distributed  under  two  great  heads:  PtMackk^^  m  the 
frysr  soue,  and  CSsmmsnlifif  •  The  former  of  these  is  naturally 
the  moat  interesting ;  the  latter,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive, 
la  Che  course  of  it,  many  doctrines  may  be  illustrated,  and  many 
parts  of  Scripture  explained,  and  enforced,  which  the  preacher 
never  even  introduce  into  smnons.  Difllculties,  also,  which 
perplex  the  common  mind,  may  in  this  manner  be  removed ; 
Iteming  discordances  reconciled ;  connections  and  other  reb- 
lions  illustrated ;  and  harmony  displayed ;  more  advantageously 
ifaan  in  any  other  manner.  On  all  these  accounts  it  will  engage, 
•s  well  as  improve ;  and,  as  a  part  of  every  course  of  preach- 
ing, will  render  the  whole  course  more  interesting  than,  perhaps, 
it  oonld  be  otherwise. 

In  both  modes,  the  Preacher  will  increase  that  variety  of  com- 
■unication,  which  will  be  both  useful  and  pleasant,  <y  adopHng, 
mpmriM^t  his  omn  ehmraeteriiiicat  manner.  Every  man  is  form- 
ed to  think,  speak,  and  write,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 
This,  being  contrived  by  the  Divine  wisdom,  is  naturally  fitted 
to  be  both  agreeable  and  useful ;  and  ought  always  to  be  retain- 
ed, li  fnojfj  ii  m^ki  io  be^  impravedj  so  far  as  our  circumstances 
will  allow  ^  iuiii  cemnoi  be  safely  exchanged  for  thai  of  any  other 
miiwidmalf  nary  withoai  serioue  duaAHtrUage^for  a  general  mode, 
nfakliehed  Ay  common  cofuenf.    It 'is  the  tendency  of  all  Criti* 
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cidm  to  iNm  nilei,  so  narrow,  as  to  limit  the  nataral,  proper, 
and  pleasing  excursions  of  the  human  mind.  Men  oftener  write 
with  vigour  and  success,  when  they  forget,  disregard,  or  are  ig- 
norant of  the  incumbrance  of  these  rules,  than  when  they  aite 
timorously  governed  by  them.  I  do  not  deny,  that,  as  they  are 
now  adopted  by  enlightened  men,  they  are  generally  just,  and 
will  serve  well  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  judge  of  what 
is  already  written,  and  to  avoid  blemishes  and  absordities  in 
writing*  But  they  never  can  teach,  and  very  frequently  pre- 
vent, that  excellence^n  writing,  of  which  we  are  capable.  To 
avoid  this  evil,  and  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers,  ev^ 
preacher,  after  possessing  himself  of  the  general  manner,  should, 
with  so  much  conformity  to  it,  as  to  save  hioiself  from  just  cen- 
sure, adopt  his  own  manner,  improved  as  much  as  omy  be,  but 
never  relbquished,  nor  destroyed.  This  will  enable  him  to  dif- 
fer, usefully  and  pleasingly  only,  from  other  preachers ;  and  will 
give  to  his  discourses  most  of  that  novelty,  of  which  sermons  are 
now  susceptible.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  always  appear  in  it 
with  more  advantage,  than  in  any  other ;  and  will  add  extensively 
to  that  diversity  of  communication,  which  I  have  urged,  in  both 
these  kinds  of  discourse.  Should  any  person  apprehend,  that 
the  general  mode,  in  use,  must  be  exactly  followed ;  I  answer, 
that  very  different  modes  have  been  acceptable,  and  useful,  in 
other  ages,  and  other  countries ;  and  that  human  nature  furnishes 
no  satisfactory  proof,  that  they  may  not  be  useful  again. 

As  to  variety  of  subjects  the  preacher  can  never  be  at  a  loss ; 
and  must  be  inexcusable,  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  this  ad- 
vantage. The  Bible  is  a  world ;  and  all  that  it  contains  is  proffer- 
ed to  bis  use.  Every  thing,  which  it  contains,  t>  ^IsoprofiuAlt 
for  instruction* 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  a  preacher  to  allege,  that,  in  his  view, 
some  subjects  are  sufficiently  important  to  claim  the  whole  atr 
tention  both  of  himself  and  his  hearers.  As  I  remarked  in  the 
preceding  discourse,  the  comparative  importance  of  doctrines 
is  settled  by  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Them,  he  is  bound  to 
follow.  Should  he  then  determine,  that  it  is  proper  for  him  to 
preach  only  on  alarming  themes,  that  sinners  may  be  compelled 
to  Iny  hold  on  eternal  life  t  or  should  he  judge,  that  they  are 
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only  to  be  ullured  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the  love  of  the  Re- 
deemer^  and  the  benevolent  offers  of  life,  made  in  the  Gospel ; 
he  judges  erroneously.  The  proof  is ;  God  has  thought  other- 
wise. Should  Ive  choose  to  dwell  only  on  the  duties,  imme- 
diately owed  to  God ;  or  on  those,  which  immediately  res- 
pect men ;  he  seriously  mistakes  his  proper  business  :  for  God 
has  required,  and  inculcated  both.  If,  in  a  word,  he  selects  any 
fhTourite  subject,  or  class  of  subjects  ;  he  does  what  the  Scrip- 
tures no  where  justify,  and  abundantly  condemn. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  every  preacher,  who  frequently  handles 
one,  or  customarily  handles,  a  few  subjects,  in  his  sermons,  and, 
as  will  always  be  the  fact,  bandies  them  substantially  in  one 
manner,  remember,  that  this  monotony  will  soon  become  weari- 
some to  his  hearers,  and  in  a  great  measure  rob  him  of  the  pow- 
erof  doing  them  good.  What  he  says  may  be  true.  It  may  be 
pleasing ;  it  may  be  edifying.  But  reiteration  will  soon  render 
it  disgusting,  and  useless.  For  this  fault  nothing  will  atone. 
Common  Sense  is  against  him.  Human  nature  is  against  him. 
The  Scriptures  are  against  him.  In  vain,  therefore,  will  he  search 
for  an  excuse. 

3.  J%€  Gospel  ought  la  be  preached  Boldly* 

He,  who  brings  a  message  from  God,  ought  never  to  be  afraid 
of  man.  He  ought  to  remember  the  authority,  the  commands, 
and  the  presence,  of  his  Master ;  and  his  own  duty,  and  account- 
ableness.  He  ought  to  remember,  that,  if  he  deliver  his  mes- 
sage faithfully,  he  will  be  accepted ;  if  not,  he  will  be  condemn- 
ed. Nor  ought  he  any  more  to  forget,  that,  in  the  former  case, 
he  will  in  all  probability  promote  the  salvation  of  his  flock ; 
and,  in  the  latter,  conduct  them  only  to  destruction. 

To  faithfulness,  boldness  is  indispensable.  The  fear  of  man 
always  bringtlh  a  snare.  Equally  dangerous  is  it  to  love  the 
pfmsi  ofmtn*  Independence  of  botii  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
integrity.  No  specimens  of  pungent,  intrepid  address  to  the 
conscienrcs  of  men,  or  of  undaunted  reproof  for  their  sins,  are 
more  vivid  and  glowing  than  those  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews, 
and  especially  to  the  Pharisees.  Of  Paul  it  is  very  frequently 
recorded,  that  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He 
also  directs  the  Ephesians  to  jfray  always  with  all  prayer,  that  he 
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might  ipt&k  boldly^  as  he  ought  to  tptak.  Similar  things  are  re« 
corded  of  Barnabas  and  Apollos.  The  discourses  of  PmUj  PeUr, 
and  Stephen,  recorded  in  the  Jlets,  are  also  illastrioas  speci- 
mens of  this  noble  and  upright  independence  of  character* 
What  Preacher  will  hesitate  to  obey  such  authority,  and  to  follow 
such  examples ! 

With  his  duty  will  ever  be  combined  his  immediate  interest. 
In  so  solemn  a  case,  as  this,  peace  and  self-approbatton  can 
never  be  possessed  by  him,  who  does  not,  without  reserve  or 
palliation,  without  fear  or  flattery,  declare  the  trttthj  as  ii  ism 
Jesus.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  sink  in  the  estimation  of  his 
flock.  Every  discerning  man,  nay,  every  man  of  common 
sense,  will  soon  suspect  both  hb  integrity  and  his  piety ;  and 
will  regard  him  as  a  time-server,  unfeithful  to  God,  and  interest- 
ed only  for  himself.  A  Minister,  labouring  under  these  imputa- 
tions, will  neither  be  trusted,  nor  respected.  Even  those,  who 
love  the  smooth  things^  which  he  utters,  will  despise  him  for  ut- 
tering them. 

The  bold,  independent,  honest  preacher  will,  on  the  contrary, 
be  naturally  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  people ;  even  by  those, 
who  smart  under  the  censures,  which  he  directs  against  their 
sins,  and  tremble  at  the  alarm,  which  he  sounds  in  their  ears 
concerning  their  future  (]estiny.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  en- 
joy the  consolation  of  knowing,  that  he  has  faithfully  laboured 
to  discharge  his  duty ;  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  Maker,  and 
the  salvation  of  his  flock,  and  to  keep  himself  clear  from  the  blood 
of  all  men.  On  a  dying-bed  he  will  be  able  to  say,  and  find  un- 
speakable hope  in  saying,  with  St.  Paul,  I  have  not  shunned  to  A- 
clare  the  whole  counsel  of  Ood,  and  have  kept  back  nothk^  wkieh 
was  profitable  to  my  people, 

4.  The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Solemnly. 

All  things,  pertaining  to  divine  truth,  are  eminently  solemn. 
Such  are  its  Author,  and  its  End ;  the  manner,  in  which  it  is 
communicated  ;  the  miracles,  with  which  it  was  ushered  into  the 
world  ;  the  Redeemer,  by  whom  it  was  disclosed  ;  and  the  won- 
derful expense,  by  which  it  came  to  mankind.  Of  the  same  na- 
ture are  the  subjects,  about  which  it  is  employed.  Nothing 
ever  appeared  to  the  human  mind  of  such  import,  as  the  charac- 
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ler  and  adioiis  of  God ;  the  excellencies  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  . 
anaxing  work  of  Redemption ;  the  depravity,  and  condemna- 
tion, €i  IMD ;  the  glorious  exercise  of  mercy  to  our  race ;  the 
renovalion  of  the  aoal;  the  importance  of  life  and  death,  of 
jw^BMoC  and  eternity,  of  Heaven  and  Helh 

In  these  things  is  involved  our  all.  How,  then,  can  a  preach- 
er eoBUsiaaioaed  by  God  to  declare  them  to  his  fellow-men,  foil 
to  realise  their  iaimense  importance  and  amazing  solemnity! 
How  can  be  fiiil  of  declaring  them  with  a  corresponding  solem- 
nity to  his  flock ! 

**  He  tint  nqiotiates  between  God  and  man, 
Ai  God^f  amba«ador,  Uie  g^and  ooocema 
Of  Jadgmeot  and  of  mercj,  ahoold  beware 
Of  lisfateeM  in  his  ipeech.    *T!i  pitifol 
Tocoart  a  grin,  when  yon  ihould  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pit  J  would  inipire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  t^  address 
The  skittish  fiuDcy  with  fibcetioos  tales, 
WImo  sent  with  God^s  commission  to  the  heart.** 

If  the  nature  of  these  subjects  be  duly  considered ;  if  their  int 
portance  be  duly  felt;  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  preacher  to 
Sui  of  exhibiting  them  to  his  hearers  with  the  deepest  solemnity. 
lightness  of  manner  is  always  generated  by  lightness  of  mind. 
He,  who  adopts  it  in  the  Desk,  has  forgotten,  that  his  discourse 
it  professedly  derived  from  the  Bible,  employed  about  God,  and 
diiected  to  Eternity. 

A  trespass  against  this  manner  of  preaching,  not  unfrequent, 
aad  highly  reprehensible,  is  a  mode,  sometimes  termed  thealri' 
€&L  It  may  be  thus  described.  The  preacher,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  from  the  result,  sits  down  to  write  as  finished  a 
composition,  and  enters  the  Desk  to  speak  it  as  gracefully,  as 
he  eao.  His  commanding  object  is  to  please,  to  excite  admira- 
tioD,  and  to  gain  applause.  His  proper  business  is  forgotten. 
This  is,  to  awaken,  convince,  and  save,  his  flock.  He  has  carv- 
ed out  for  himself  a  new  employment,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
know  nothing.  This  is,  to  exhibit  himself  to  advantage.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  the  plain,  bold,  and  solemn,  address,  with 
which  divine  truth  is  instinctively  preached,  the  audience  19 
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amused  with  a  combination  of  brilliant  images,  and  pathetic  ef- 
fusions, intended  merely  to  excite  admiration.  To  increase  this 
efiect,  they  are  presented  to  the  audience  with  such  efforts  of 
utterance  and  gesture,  as  are  usually  exhibited  on  the  Stage. 
In  truth,  the  desk  is  here  changed,  for  the  time,  into  a  stage : 
and  the  Preacher,  laying  aside  his  own  character,  puts  on  that  of 
an  Actor.  Like  other  actors,  he  intends  merely  to  please  those 
who  hear  him.  Their  souls  and  their  salvation,  his  own  charac- 
ter, duty,  and  final  account,  he  has  forgotten.  He  has  forgot- 
ten his  Bible  :  he  has  forgotten  his  God. 

The  most  solemn,  the  best,  sermons  may  be,  they  usually  are, 
marked  with  strong  images,  bold  figurative  language,  and  affect- 
ing addresses  to  the  heart.  The  whole  energy  of  the  mind  is 
poured  out  in  them  by  the  preacher.  But  in  such  sermons  all 
these  things  are  adventitious.  They  grow  spontaneously  out  of 
the  solemn,  and  most  affecting,  nature  of  the  subject,  the  preach- 
er's deep  sense  of  its  vast  importance,  and  his  earnest  desirn 
that  his  audience  may  feel  it,  as  it  is  felt  by  himself.  Here  the 
subject  is  the  only  thing,  which  is  prominent.  The  preacher 
is  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  both  by  himself  and  his  hearers. 
In  the  mode,  which  I  have  reprehended,  the  Preacher  is  the 
only  conspicuous  figure ;  while  the  diminutive  subject  is  faintly 
sketched,  and  scarcely  seen,  in  the  back  ground  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

6.  The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Earnestly. 

Every  thing,  which  is  felt  by  the  mind  to  be  deeply  interest- 
ing either  to  its  own  welfare,  or  to  that  of  its  fellow-men,  is  by 
the  mere  prompting  of  nature  expressed  with  earnestness,  both 
in  writing  and  speaking.  So  universally  true,  and  so  obvious, 
is  this,  that  he  who  does  not  thus  express  himself  in  this  man- 
ner, is  never  supposed  to  be  interested  at  all.  Accordingly,  men 
who  wish  to  persuade  others,  that  they  feel,  when  they  do 
not,  are  obliged  to  counterfeit  this  mode  of  nature ;  that  they 
may  thus  be  believed  to  feel.  Hence  all  the  assumed  fer- 
vour of  demagogues,  separatical  Preachers,  and  others  of  a  cor- 
responding character. 

From  this  fact  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  he,  who  would 
persuade  others,  that  he  is  interested  in  the  subjects,  on  which 
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he  descants,  must  originally  feel  them ;  and  must  also  express 
his  views  of  them  in  the  native  language  of  feeling.  To  a  preach- 
er, these  rales  are  important  in  a  degree,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  estimate.  The  observance  of  them  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince his  bearers,  that  he  isan  honest  man.  The  truths  of  the 
Gospel  arc  of  such  moment,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him, 
who  cordially  believes  them,  to  avoid  being  deeply  interested ; 
nnd,  if  thus  interested,  very  difficult  to  fail  of  discovering  that 
interest  by  the  earnestness  of  thought,  and  utterance,  in  which 
it  is  naturally  expressed.  But  a  preacher  of  the^  Gospel,  unless 
he  prove  the  feet  to  be  otherwise,  is  originally  supposed  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  its  truths :  and  is  regularly  considered  as 
professing  by  his  very  office  cordially  to  believe  them.  If,  then, 
he  brings  them  forth  to  his  congregation  in  a  combination  of 
cold  sentiments,  lifeless  phraseology,  and  languid  elocution ;  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  them  to  be  satisfied,  that  he  feels  what 
he  professes  to  feel,  or  believes  what  he  professes  to  believe. 

Should  he,  however,  escape  this  imputation,  and,  by  a  life  of 
exemplary  piety  and  beneficence,  prove  himself  to  be  a  good 
man ;  a  case  which,  I  acknowledge,  has  frequently  existed ;  his 
preaching  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  still  unhappy.  If  from  the 
force  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  a  habit  of  moving  heavily 
in  the  concerns  of  life,  he  should  have  derived  a  dull,  drawling 
mode  of  thinking,  writing,  and  speaking,  he  will  spread  a  simi- 
lar languor  over  his  hearers ;  and  lull  their  moral  powers,  if  not 
their  natural  ones,  to  sleep.  They  may  believe  him  to  be  sin- 
cere; but  they  will  never  feel  as  if  he  were  in  earnest.  From 
such  preaching,  no  energy  of  afTcction,  no  solemn  concern,  no 
active  fears,  no  lively  hopes,  no  vigorous  resolutions,  no  strenu- 
ous efforts  about  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  can  be  ordinarily  de- 
rived ;  and,  certainly,  can  never  be  rationally  expected. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  exhibits  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  in  an  earnest,  fervid  manner,  will  instinctively  be 
r^arded  as  being  really  in  earnest.  Religion  from  his  mouth 
will  appear  as  a  concern  of  high  moment ;  a  subject,  in  which 
every  man  is  deeply  interested,  about  which  he  is  obliged  to 
employ  the  most  solemn  thoughts,  and  the  most  efficacious  ex- 
ertioos.     All  ifho  attend  on  his  ministry,  will  go  to  inquire,  to 
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listen,  to  feel,  to  act,  and  to  be  fervently  employed  in  pFactisiog 
their  duty,  and  obtaining  their  salvation. 

Let  no  young  preacher  think  himself  excused,  for  a  moment, 
in  neglecting  to  acquire  such  a  manner  of  preaching.  Every 
preacher  is  bound  to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rousing  the  attention,  and  engaging  the  affections,  of 
bis  flock  to  these  mighty  objects*  Much  more,  at  the  sane  time, 
is  in  his  power  than  he  will  easily  believe*  A  too  modest  dis- 
trust  of  their  own  talents  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  the  chief  rea- 
son, why  the  eloquence  of  the  desk  is  in  so  many  instances,  less 
earnest,  less  animated,  than  a  good  man  would  always  wish. 
All  men  will  acknowledge  this  to  be  unhappy :  oAen,  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  it  is  criminal  also.  For  he,  who  has  not  la- 
boured as  much,  as  is  in  his  power,  to  preach  well,  in  this 
respect,  has  certainly  not  laboured  to  preach  as  well  as  he  can* 

Young  men  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  subject*  A  preach- 
er, who  is  unanimated  in  youth,  will  be  heavy  in  middle  liie,  and 
torpid  in  old  age* 

I  know  of  no  class  of  preachers,  so  prone  to  be  defective  in 
this  particular,  as  those,  who  are  sometimes  called  Moral 
Preachers.  By  these  I  intend  such,  as  inculcate,  not  the  morali- 
ty of  the  Gospel,  but  such  a  course  of  external  conduct,  as  mere- 
ly secures  a  feir  reputation,  and  renders  the  state  of  society 
agreeable :  in  other  words,  the  morality  of  Zeno  and  Smtctu 
It  is  impossible,  that  he,  who  recommends  this  morality,  and 
stops  here,  should  be  in  earnest  himself,  or  appear  earnest  to 
others. 

6*  Tke  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  Affeciionatefy. 

No  employment  awakens,  and  calls  into  action,  all  the  gener- 
ous emotions  of  the  mind  more  than  that  of  the  preacher.  He 
comes  to  his  fellow-men  with  a  message  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing, and  more  useful,  than  any  other.  He  is  sent  on  an  errand, 
more  expressive  of  tenderness  and  good-will*  He  comes  to 
disclose  the  boundless  mercy  of  God  to  mankind,  as  manifested 
in  the  condescension,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Redeemer;  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  renovation  of  the  soul ;  in  its  safe  con- 
veyance through  the  dangers  of  this  world,  and-  its  final  admis- 
sion into  Heaven.    This  message  he  brings  to  his  fellow-men, 
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gaihy  wtpA  mined  in  tbemselves,  exposed  to  in6nile  danger,  and 
hopeless  suffering.  What  subjects  can  be  equally  affecting? 
What  enpjoyment  can  equally  awaken  all  the  tenderness  of 
vhtnef 

An  aActionate  manner  is  in  itself  amiable  and  engaging. 
Meo  naturally  love  those,  who  appear  benevolent  and  tender- 
hearted ;  and,  most  of  all,  require,  and  lo?c,  this  character  in  a 
Minister  ojf  the  Gospel.  This  character,  or  its  opposite,  can 
haidly  fail  to  appear  in  his  discourses.  There  are  so  many 
things  in  the  subjects  of  his  preaching,  which  naturally  call  forth 
tendemess  and  affection,  that,  if  he  possess  this  disposition,  it 
cannot  ftil  to  appear  in  his  sentiments,  in  his  language,  and  in 
his  manner  of  utterance.  Wherever  it  appears,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowkdged,  and  loved :  and  the  words  of  a  beloved  preacher 
will  dways  come  to  his  flock  with  a  peculiar  power  of  peniua- 
sioo. 

There  is  one  class  of  Scriptural  subjects,  about  which  I  wish 
especially  to  warn  those  of  my  audience,  who  may  one  day  be- 
eome  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  This  class  involves  all  those, 
whidi  respect  the  anger  of  God  against  sin,  and  his  denuncia- 
tioDS  against  sinners :  particularly  the  final  judgment  and  retri- 
ImIiob,  and  the  future  sufferings  of  the  impenitent.  It  is  no  un- 
' frequent  thing  to  hear  these  subjects  discussed  in  that  strong  lan- 
gwfe,  and  that  vehement  utterance,  with  which  an  impassioned 
ipesiker  labours  to  express  his  own  indignation,  and  to  rouse 
ttat  of  his  audience  against  atrocious  crimes,  or  invading  ene- 
mies. Vehemence  is  not  the  manner  of  address,  which  is  suited 
to  subjects  of  this  nature.  The  preacher  ought  to  remember, 
that  in  disclosing  the  doom  of  the  impenitent,  he  is,  perhaps, 
pronoancing  his  own.  How  few,  even  of  the  best  men  are  or- 
f«r«I  of  their  safety !  Were  this  objection  removed,  how  for- 
eign, how  unfitted,  (to  say  the  least,)  is  it  to  subjects  so  awful ! 
1  have  heard  sermons  of  this  description.  The  emotions,  excit- 
ed in  my  own  mind,  and  abundanily  expressed  to  me  by  others, 
were,  I  confess,  a  mixture  of  horror  and  disgust :  feelings,  from 
which  good  can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  1  wish 
iheae  subjects  ever  to  be  handled  plainly  and  without  disguise. 
Such  a  mode  is  equally  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  preach- 
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er,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  discourses.  But  I  wish  them  to  he. 
always  handled,  also,  with  such  a  mixture  of  solemnity  and  af- 
fection, as  shall  wholly  exclude  vehemence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
strongly  exhibit  tenderness  on  the  other.  The  words  of  the 
preacher  should  be  those  of  a  guilty  man  to  guilty  men ;  of  a 
dying  man  to  dying  men ;  of  a  man,  who  humbly  hopes,  that  he 
has  found  pardon  for  himself,  and  is  most  affectionately  anxious, 
that  his  hearers  may  find  the  same  blessing  also. 

There  are  two  other  subjects,  which  I  think  are  often  im- 
properly handled  in  a  diflercnt  manner:  a  manner,  which 
without  much  violence  may  be  styled  too  affeelionaU  :  viz.  the 
Love,  and  the  Sufferings,  of  Christ.  These,  many  preachers 
labour  to  describe  with  as  much  strength,  and  tenderness,  as  pos- 
sible. In  their  efforts  to  be  peculiarly  pathetic,  they  often  ex- 
hibit such  images,  and  adopt  such  expressions,  as  have  ever 
appeared  to  me  unsuited  to  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the 
theme.  The  love  of  Christ  was  wonderful  in  its  degree.  But 
it  was  attended  with  a  glory,  and  a  sublimity,  which  repel  all 
familiar  views,  all  diminutive  representations;  and  demand 
thoughts  of  the  highest  reverence,  and  language  of  the  highest 
elevation.  All  those  epithets,  which  are  applied  with  the  ut- 
most propriety  and  force  to  human  tenderness,  and  the  soft  affec- 
tions of  our  race,  are  here,  in  my  view,  wholly  misplaced.  Even 
the  epithet  dear,  when  applied  to  the  Saviour,  although  sanction- 
ed in  many  Hymns ;  some  of  them  written  by  persons  of  great 
respectability  ;  has  ever  appeared  to  me  too  familiar,  too  collo- 
quial, too  diminutive,  to  be  applied  to  this  exalted  Person :  so 
that  I  never  cither  hear,  or  read,  it  without  pain.  At  the  same 
«time,  many  of  the  strong,  impassioned  exclamations,  which  are 
often  employed  in  endeavouring  to  make  deep  impressions  con- 
cerning the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  produce,  1  acknowledge, 
on  my  own  mind  the  contrary  effects.  The  death  of  Christ 
ought  never  to  be  lamented  in  such  language,  as  may  very  pro- 
perly exhibit  our  feelings  for  the  intense  sufferings  of  a  beloved 
child,  or  a  darling  friend.  How  differently  has  even  SU  Paul^ 
who,  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Davids  who, 
among  those  of  the  Old,  have  expressed  the  strongest  emotions 
concerning  this  affecting  subject,  exhibited,  each,  his  own  views! 
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Although  they  are  iptense,  they  are  yet  always  digmfied,  and 
very  often  sublime. 

7«  I%e  Qoiptl  ought  to  be  preached  Acceptably* 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  all  the  censures,  thrown  out 
against  what  is  said  by  an  orthodox  preacher  arise  either  from 
his  want  of  talents,  from  some  prejudice  against  the  man,  or 
from  the  hatred  of  the  human  heart  to  the  truth  which  he  utters. 
Either  of  these  attributions,  particularly  the  last,  may  serve  as 
a  convenient  shelter  for  the  preacher's  faults  ;  but  is  not  a  fair 
account  of  the  fact.  That  the  heart  is  naturally  opposed  to  di- 
vine truth,  and  that  those  who  declare  it  honestly  are  for  this 
reason  often  censured,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  But  the  preacher 
not  unfrequently  occasions  the  censure  by  bis  own  fault ;  and 
ought  never  to  shun  the  blame,  which  he  has  merited. 

Solomon  has  taught  us,  that  a  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples j 
or  ciironsj  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver :  a  beautiful  object 
bemdifidfy  exhibited,  and  therefore,  making  an  impression  re- 
markably delightful.  Of  Solomon,  also,  styled  7%e  preacher  by 
tke  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  sought  to  find  out 
accepUihU  words :  and  that,  while  writing  a  part  of  the  Scriptu*- 
lil  CancHi.  Who,  with  these  considerations  before  him,  can 
doubt,  that  this  is  universally  the  duty  of  such  as  preach  the 
Gospel  ? 

But  there  are  men,  who  in  the  desk  appear  to  choose  the  cha- 
lacter,  and  attitude,  of  Polemics.  This  character  is  sometimes 
rendered  necessary,  and  is  then  defensible ;  but,  when  taken  up 
of  choice  merely,  is  always  disagreeable  and  disadvantageous. 

There  are  others,  whp,  when  particular  terms,  or  phrases, 
have  become  odious  by  being  used,  and  marked,  in  the  progress 
of  a  vehement  dispute,  adopt  them  still,  either  from,  choice  or 
negligence ;  and  thus  warn  their  hearers,  beforehand,  to  dislike 
whatever  they  are  prepared  to  say. 

A  third  class  select  a  phraseology,  calculated  to  persuade  an 
andienc^,  that  they  hold  unheard  of,  and  unwarrantable,  opi- 
nions :  when,  if  they  would  use  customary  language  only,  their 
tenets  would  be  found  to  differ  in  nothing  from  those  which  are 
GCNnmonly  received.  In  this  manner  the  preacher  alarms  his 
bearers,  not  concerning  their  sin  and  danger,  but  concerning 
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his  own  heresy ;  and  occasions  an  opposition,  literally  causeless 
and  useless. 

Some  attack,  from  the  desk,  such  as  have  personally  offended 
them ;  and  thus  make  it  a  rostrum  of  satire  and  revenge  ;  instead 
of  a  pulpit,  where  the  tidings  of  salvation  are  to  be  published. 

To  preach  acceptably  demands  alj  the  characteristics,  already 
insisted  on  in  this  discourse ;  Plainness,  Variety,  Boldness,  So- 
lemnity, Earnestness,  and  Affection.  It  also  demands  something 
more.  It  requires,  that  the  preacher  should  avoid  all  these  ir- 
regularities ;  that  he  should  be  cautious  of  pushing  his  sentiments 
to  rank  extremes <;  that  he  should  wantonly  give  no  offence  to 
any  man ;  that  he  should  select,  as  far  as  he  can,  acceptable 
words  ;  and  that  he  should  appear  wholly  engaged  in  promoting 
the  salvation  of  his  flock.  His  discourses  ought  to  be  the  result 
of  solid  thought,  careful  study,  and  complete  conviction  of  the 
truth  and  importance  of  Christianity. 

Finally,  they  ought  to  appear  fraught  with  piety  to  God,  and 
integrity  to  men. 

In  this  manner  the  Gospel,  unless  I  mistake,  was  originally 
preached.  In  this  manner  it  will,  I  think,  be  preached  by 
every  Minister,  who  unites  the  wisdom  of  the  Serpent  with  ike 
innocence  of  the  dove.  In  this  manner,  particularly,  it  will  be 
preached  by  him,  who,  comprehending  thoroughly  the  nature  of 
his  oflSce,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  discharging  the  duties  of  it 
faithfully,  designs,  in  the  end,  to  give  a  joyful  account  of  his 
stewardship  to  God. 


SERMON  CLIV. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS   OF   GRACE. 


VARIOUS  DUTIES  OP  MINISTERS. 


1  Thbssalonians  iii.   2. 

dniitni  'Hmothjfj  <>ur  brother,  and  minisUr  of  God,  and  our  ftU 
ktHlabourer  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  establish  yo%i,  and  com- 
fwrtjfOUj  concerning  jf  our  faith* 

m 

Haviho  examiDed,  at  length,  the  great  duty  of  Preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a 
suounary  consideration  of  other  Ministerial  duties. 

In  the  text  Timothy  is  said  to  be  sent  to  the  Thessalonians, 
t»  establish  them,  and  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  faith* 
What  was  here  the  business  of  Timothy,  is  the  proper  business  of 
every  minister  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  text,  therefore,  I  de- 
rire  this  doctrine ; 

That  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  appointed  for  the  establish- 
meni  of  Christians.  This  truth  will  not  be  questioned.  1  shall, 
therefore,  enter  immediately  upon  a  consideration  of  the  principal 
remaining  methods,  in  which  the  duties,  specified  in  the  text,  are 
to  be  performed. 

I.  Eivery  minister  is  bound  to  give  himself  diligently  to  Study. 
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This  duty  is  abundantly  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures.  Medi- 
tatej  says  SL  Paul  to  Timothy^  upon  these  things.  Give  thyself 
mholly  to  them  ;  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  unto  all.  A  fii- 
shop^  he  further  says,  must  he  apt  to  teach.  Plainly,  therefore, 
he  must  learn  the  things,  which  he  is  to  teach.  He  must  not  be 
a  novice^  lest^  being  lifted  up  with  pride  ^  he  fall  into  the  condemnd' 
tion  of  the  devil*  That  these  precepts  require  of  every  mioister 
the  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  dis- 
puted. This,  however,  is  far  from  beiqg  all  that  is  required. 
Every  minister  is  bound  to  enable  himself  to  study  the  Scrip* 
tures  with  success.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  thing,  directly 
commanded,  can  never  be  done  to  any  valuable  purpose.  A 
child  may  study  them  with  great  diligence  throughout  his  child- 
hood ;  and  an  ignorant  man  throughout  his  life ;  and  yet  both 
be  novices,  in  the  end.  Jl  novice,  here,  denotes  a  new  convert  to 
the  faith  ;  and  by  Chrysostom  is  said  to  mean  one  newfy  instruct* 
erf,  or  one,  who  has  been  instructed  but  a  little  time.  The  origi- 
nal word  denotes  a  plant  lately  set  out^  or  planted.  Its  real  im- 
port is  a  person,  who  knows  little  about  what  he  pretends  to  teach. 
Timothy,  at  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  was  about  thirty-two 
years  of  age ;  had  been  long,  even  from  a  child,  acquainted  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  had  been  a  convert  about  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years ;  had  been  continually  instructed  in  the  Gospel  by 
St.  Paul  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  learning, 
and  inspiration,  throughout  this  period.  Besides,  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  superior  talents,  a  good  education,  and  superna- 
tural endowments  in  a  high  degree.  Still,  all  these  directions 
Paul  judged  to  be  necessary  for  him.  For  he  expressly  cautions 
him  not  to  let  any  man  despise  his  youth.  How  much  more  are 
the  same  directions  necessary  to  a  youth,  who  is  only  preparing 
himself  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel ! 

To  every  man,  who  would  well  understand  any  complicated 
subject,  comprehensive  views,  clear  discernment,  and  the  art  of 
arranging  his  thoughts  with  skill  and  perspicuity,  are  indispensa- 
ble. These  attainments  are  the  result  only  of  long-continued 
study,  habits  of  exact  discrimination,  and  extensive  practice  in 
the  art  of  methodizing  his  thoughts. 

To  a  Minister,  all  this  is  peculiarly  necessary.    His  prime  bu- 
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siness  is  to  teach ;  and  he  must  therefore  have  learned.    An  ig- 
norant teacher  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  frimt  object  of  study  to  a  Minister  is  the  Biblb.  In  or- 
der to  understand  this  sacred  book,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
study  it  intensely,  and  abundantly,  but  to  become  acquainted, 
also,  with  the  languages,  in  which  it  was  written.  The  import- 
ance of  this  knowledge  is  completely  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the 
Ser^iures  are  ultimately  what  they  »erc,  as  they  came  from  the 
kande  of  the  writers  ;  not  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
tnmslaiors^ 

Another  requisite  is  an  acqiuxintance  with  Ecclesiastical  histO' 
ry.  This  will  teach  him  the  sins  and  virtues,  the  errors  ai^d 
sound  doctrines,  the  prosperous  and  the  adverse  circumstances, 
which  have  existed  in  the  Church,  in  its  various  ages ;  together 
with  the  causes,  by  which  they  have  been  produced.  General- 
ly, he  will  derive  from  this  source  the  same  advantages,  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  sense,  which  the  Statesman  derives,  in  a  political 
sense,  from  Civil  history.  He  will  learn  what  the  Church  has 
been ;  why  it  has  thus  been  ;  and  how  in  many  respects  it  may 
be  rendered  better  and  happier. 

Another  requisite  to  the  ^ame  end  is  an  acquaintance  with  wise 
mid  learned  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  The  authors  of 
these  noiust,  in  many  instances,  have  understood  this  sacred  book 
better  than  himself.  By  a  prudent  recurrence  to  their  explica- 
tions, he  will  be  enabled  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it,  which,  other- 
wise, would  be  impracticable. 

The  Science  of  Ethics  is  only  a  branch  of  theology. 

Logic  is  indispensable,  to  make  him  a  sound  reasoner ;  and 
Rhetoric  to  teach  him  how  to  write,  and  how  to  speak,  with  skill, 
and  success. 

The  knowledge  of  History  and  Geography  is  indispensable  to 
tU  men,  who  would  make  contemplation,  or  instruction,  any  se- 
lioQs  pan  of  their  business. 

The  Book  of  Man  is  to  every  minister  a  necessary  object  of 
investigation,  that  be  may  know  to  what  beings  he  preaches ; 
how  to  preach  to  them  in  an  interesting  and  useful  manner ;  and 
how  to  understand,  explain,  and  imprei^s,  a  multitude  of  Scrip- 
tural passages. 
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Generally^  all  that  knowledge,  which  will  enlarge  and  invigo- 
rate his  mind,  will,  so  far  as  he  can  attain  it,  contribute  to  ren- 
der Asm  a  more  able  and  judicious  preacher,  and  his  discounts 
more  instructive,  interesting,  and  edifying,  to  his  hearers. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons,  professing  to  believe  the 
Bible,  are  found  in  this  and  other  countries,  generally  persons 
remarkably  ignorant,  who  have  pronounced  learning,  or  as  they 
have  termed  it,  book-Uatning,  to  be  a  disqualification  for  the  Mi- 
nisterial office*  Ignorant  as  they  are,  they  have,  still,  understand- 
ing enough  to  perceive,  that  ignorance  itself  cannot  furnish  a  man 
for  the  business  of  teaching.  They  have  accordingly  provided 
a  substitute  for  learning ;  which,  in  a  preacher,  they  could  not 
otherwise  avoid  acknowledging  to  be  indispensable.  The  sub- 
stitute is  this.  T%eir  preachersj  as  they  profess  to  believe^  are  sup^ 
plied,  directly  from  heaven,  with  supernatural  light  and  power  ;  so 
MS  to  enable  them  clearly  to  understand,  and  profitably  to  expound^ 
the  Word  of  God.  They  further  declare,  that  men,  destitute  of 
these  endowments,  cannot  even  understand  his  Word;  thai  the  reai, 
and  only,  profitable,  sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  mystical,  and  noi 
at  all  discerned  by  common  eyes  ;  that,  to  understand  it  at  all,  the 
supernatural  endowments^  which  they  claim,  are  absolutely  neces* 
sary  ;  and  that  learning,  therefore^  is  of  no  use  to  this  end.  This 
is  the  substance  of  their  doctrine ;  although  expressed  by  them, 
as  every  thing  else  concerning  religion  is  expressed  by  ig- 
norant and  enthusiastic  men,  with  much  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion. 

This  scheme  deserves  a  sober  examination  on  two  accounts 
only.  One  is,  that  it  is  seriously  adopted  by  its  votaries.  The 
•ther  is,  that  these  are  considerably  numerous.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  shall  animadvert  upon  it  in  the  following  observations. 

1 .  7%e  Scriptures  give  us  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  Inspiration 
would  continue  after  the  Apostolic  age. 

The  endowment,  challenged  by  these  men,  appears  to  be  that 
kind,  and  degree,  of  Inspiration,  which  was  formerly  given  to 
those,  whose  business  it  was  to  interpret  unknown  tongues.  I 
do  not  mean,  that  they  directly  challenge  this  character  in  ex- 
press terms  ;  but  this  is  what  they  mean,  if  they  mean  any  tiling. 
The  Scriptures  they  declare  to  be  written  in  language,  which, 
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as  to  its  true  and  useful  meaning,  is  unknowu  to  mankind  at 
large.  They,  as  they  profess,  arc  endowed  by  Heaven  with  the 
power  of  interpreting  it  to  others.  But  the  Scriptures  give  us 
no  reason  to  believe,  that  any  such  Inspiration  exists*  The 
burden  of  proof  plainly  lies  upon  them  :  and,  if  they  fail  of  fur- 
nisiiing  it,  their  pretensions  stand  for  nothing. 

9.  If  tkejf  are  actually  thui  inspired;  their  Inspiration  can  be 
of  no  UM€  io  fnankind* 

The  language,  which  they  use  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures. 
is  the  plain,  common  language  of  men.  The  Scriptures  are 
written  in  this  very  language,  chosen  with  incomparably  more 
skill  and  success,  than  that,  which  is  used  by  these  preachers. 
The  most  important  things  in  the  Bible  are  written  in  the  plain- 
est possible  manner.  If  mankind  cannot  understand  thc\  terms 
here  used ;  the  terms,  which  they  employ,  must  be  still  more  un- 
intelligible. Their  labours,  therefore,  must  be  absolutely  use- 
less. 

So  fiir  as  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  attended  with  any 
difficulty,  and  demands  any  skill  in  interpreting  it,  the  efforts  of 
these  men  are  worse  than  nothing.     The  only  power,  by  which 
any  language  can  be  correctly  explained  to  those,  who  speak  it, 
b  eriiieeU  skill  in  that  language.    But  this,  these  men  have  not  be- 
gun to  possess.     When,  therefore,  they  comment,  they  merely 
blonder.    What  they  attempt  to  explain,  they  only  perplex. 
As  they  do  not  understand  the  language  themselves ;  it  is  impos- 
sible, that  they  should  make  it  understood  by  others. 
3.  They  give  no  proofs  that  they  are  thus  inspired* 
The  Apostles  proved  their  inspiration  in  three  unobjection- 
able ways.     They  wrought  miracles,  uttered  unrivalled  wisdom  ; 
and  exhibited  throughout  their  lives  unrivalled  virtue.     These 
men  furnish  neither  of  these  proofs.     They  do  not  pretend  to 
work  miracles :  they  are  always  weak,  ignorant,  and  foolish ; 
and,  though  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  men  of  piety,  are  never 
distinguished  by  any  remarkable  excellence ;  but  fall    below 
most  other  pious  men,  through  the  influence  of  characteristical 
pride,  prejudice,  enthusiasm,  censoriousness,  and  bigotry. 

As,  therefore,  they  furnish  no  proof,  that  they  possess  this 
power;  mankind  arc  under  no  obligation  to  believe  their  pre- 
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tensions.  Neither  the  Apostles,  nor  even  Christ  himself,  claim- 
ed the  least  faith  in  their  mission,  nor  the  least  obcdiciiee  to 
their  precepts,  until  they  had  proved  themselves  sent  from  God, 
and  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  by  the  ui)ianswera- 
ble  evidence  of  miracles.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  God 
would  require  us  to  believe  any  man  to  be  inspired,  or  sent  with 
a  commission  from  himself,  unless  he  furnished  clear,  unques- 
tionable proof  of  his  inspiration.  If  we  were  to  admit  the  con- 
trary position,  and  were  required  to  believe  men  to  be  inspired 
because  they  asserted  themselves  to  be  inspired ;  there  is  no 
error,  which  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  receive ;  and  scarcely 
any  crime,  which  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to  commit.  No 
men  have  been  more  erroneous ;  few  men  have  been  more  wick- 
ed ;  than  such,  as  have  claimed  inspiration.  Such  were  J%ida8 
Oaulanites^  Theudas,  and  Barchochah :  and  such  have  been  many 
in  succeeding  ages.  But  the  preachers,  in  question,  furnish  no 
evidence  of  their  own  inspiration,  whatever. 

4.  Thejf  are  not  thtu  impired. 

From  what  has  been  observed  under  the  last  head,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  if  they  were  inspired,  their  inspiration  could  be  of  no 
possible  use  to  any  but  themselves ;  because,  as  they  give  no 
proof  of  it,  none  can  warrantably  believe  it.  But  it  is  contradic- 
tory to  the  whole  history  of  God's  providence,  that  men  should 
be  inspired  for  their  own  benefit  merely.  No  fact  of  this  kind  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Nor  can  it  be  admitted  by  Common 
sense. 

But  the  men  thjemselves  furnish  ample  proof,  that  they  are  not 
inspired.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  propriety  and  meaning  of 
language ;  and  use  it  falsely,  absurdly,  and  in  violation  of  the 
plainest  rules  of  grammar.  They  reason  weakly,  erroneously, 
and  inconclusively ;  lay  down  fiatlse  premises,  and  draw  false 
conclusions.  Their  sentiments  are  regularly  vulgar;  often 
gross;  and  not  unfrequently  indecent.  It  is  impossible,  that 
the  Author  of  all  wisdom  should  be  the  author  of  folly ;  inspire 
absurdity ;  and  disclose  his  own  pleasure  in  the  lame  concep- 
tions of  ignorance,  in  the  mistakes  of  mental  imbecility,  and  in 
the  disgusting  sentiments  of  indecent  vulgarism.  Ignorant  men, 
he  may  undoubtedly  inspire:  but  their  inspiration  makes  them 
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ceaae  to  Im  ignorent  men ;  enlarges  tlieir  views ;  ennobles  their 
sentiments ;  and  adorns  all  their  communications  with  pre-emi- 
nent pvQfviety  and  dignity.  The  writings  of  Peter  and  John 
have  cammnnicated  wisdom,  elevation,  and  refinement  to  the 
ablest  men  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Nothing  was  ever  more  un- 
like dieir  writings,  than  the  crude  efiusions  of  the  preachers  in 
c|iiestion.  Besides,  the  doctrines,  which  they  leach,  are  contra- 
dielory  to  each  other.  The  language  of  Scripture,  they  frequent- 
ly Bisonderstand,  and  misinterpret;  supposing  that,  which  is 
wmjpie,  to  be  figurative,  and  that,  which  is  figurative,  to  be  sim- 
ple ;  and  thus  making  the  Scriptures  speak  not  only  what  they 
ntvtf  meant,  but  wh^t  it  is  impossible,  that  they  should  mean ; 
▼is.  gross  absurdity.  Were  an  intelligent  man  to  attribute  these 
things  to  the  Spirit  of  God ;  he  would,  in  my  view,  be  guilty  of 
blaspbcmy.  These  preachers  are  shielded  from  this  charge  only 
by  their  ignorance. 

The  Priests,  and  Prophets,  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  al- 
SKist  all  educated  men*  Whenever  they  were  not,  and  often 
when  they  were,  they  were  inspired.  The  Priesfis  lipsj  says 
God  in  Malachi,  ehrndd  keep  knowledge  ;  and  they  whould  seek  the 
Lam  at  hie  mouth :  for  he  i$  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts* 
If  tho  Priests  were  to  keep  knowledge  ;  they  must  have  previously 
obtained  it.  Such,  plainly,  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  every  mes- 
senger rfthe  Lord  of  Hosts*  The  Apostles  were  educated  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  by  the  best  of  all  teachers,  the  Saviour  of  mankind ; 
and  were  then  inspired.  In  this  manner  were  Ministers  ancient- 
ly prepared  for  Uie  business  of  instructing  mankind. 

Thos  the  pretence,  on  which  these  men  act,  is  unfounded, 
ftbe,  and  vain. 

Tiie  basis,  on  which  it  is  erected,  is,  I  presume,  the  following 
text.  The  neUural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
Qodsfor  they  are  foolishness  unto  him:  neither  can  he  know 
tktsWj  btcetuse  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  of  this  text, 
aad  of  others  like  it,  they  totally  mistake  the  meaning.  Spiri- 
toal  discernment  is  that  view  of  Divine  truthy  which  is  expe- 
rimeed  ky  thowe^  who  love  tl.  Such  persons  by  this  discernment 
perceive  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  that  truth,  but  are  not 
eoaUed  by  it  to  understand,  in  any  other  respect,  the  meaning 

Vol.  V.  3! 
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of  a  single  passage  at  all  better,  thau  they  would  have  uoder- 
stood  it  without  this  discernment.  It  does  not  at  all  enlarge  the 
understanding,  communicate  knowledge  of  language,  nor  enable 
the  mind  to  discern  the  proper  sense  of  that  language*  Every 
sanctified  child  has  spiritnal  discernment.  Still  he  is  a  child ; 
extremely  limited  in  his  understanding,  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  words,  and  incapable  of  interpreting  Scriptural  passages. 
These  preachers  are  only  larger  children.  Si.  Patd  has  forci- 
bly described  their  character  in  Heb.  v.  12 ;  &c.  Far  when  for 
the  time  ye  oughi  to  be  teachers  ;  or,  as  rendered  by  Dr.  Mae* 
hiight;  For  though  ye  ought  to  have  been  teachers,  an  accauni  <f 
the  time,  (that  is,  have  lived  so  long  under  the  Gospel,  that  ye 
ought  to  have  known  enough  of  it  to  teach  others,)  ye  have  need, 
that  one  teach  you  again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  Oracles 
of  God}  and  are  become  such,  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of 
strong  meat.  For  every  one,  that  useth  milk,  is  unskilful  m  ike 
word  of  righteousness :  for  he  is  a  babe.  But  strong  meat  belong- 
tth  to  them,  that  are  of  full  age,  even  those,  who  by  reason  rfuee 
have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evUm  How 
different  is  this  character  from  that  of  the  Scribe,  instructed  unia 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  who  is  like  unto  a  householder,  thai  bring- 
eth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old  ! 

II.  Every  Minister  is  to  conduct  both  the  common  and  peculiar 
Ordinances  of  Divine  worship. 

The  common  Ordinances  of  this  Worship  he  is  to  regulate  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures ;  and  administer  them  to  all,  who  are 
present :  and  no  other  person  is  to  interfere  with  his  adminis- 
trations. The  peculiar  Ordinances,  he  alone  is  also  to  adminis- 
ter :  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  Apostles  did,  to  professing  Chris- 
tians only:  Baptism  to  professing  Christians  offering  them- 
selves to  him,  unexceptionably,  as  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Church ;  and  to  the  infant  children  of  professing  Cbris- 
.tians. 

The  rules,  by  which  he  is  to  conduct  the  mode  of  administra- 
tion, are,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  those,  which  have  been 
given  concerning  Preaching.  The  administration  is  to  be  mark- 
ed with  dignity,  solemnity,  explicitncss,  and  affection  :  so  that 
every  thing  may  be  distinctly  understood,  and  deeply  felt.     In 
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tht  Prajniv  acconipanyiDg  these  administrations,  and  when  the 
occaaioD  permits,  in  suitable  expositions  of  the  great  things, 
which  fkcf  teach,  he  may  adrantageously  unfold  just  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  and  import  of  the  ordinances  administered ; 
mod  poverfaUy  impress  them  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  pre- 
sent. Still  more  particularly  should  he  explain,  and  impress, 
than  in  his  sermons,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  If  they  are 
adCthna  taplaimdf  they  will  become  in  the  view  of  his  flock 
mere  symbols,  without  meaning,  or  use.  If  they  are  not  thus 
flsjpretttif ;  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being  profoned,  and  dis- 
legardM* 

ni*  Everjf  MiniiUria  to  preside  aver,  and  direeiy  the  Diicipline 
rfOU  Chark. 

A  Minister  is  by  his  oflSce  a  Ruler  in  the  Church,  and  the  Ru- 
ler in  bis  own  Church*  In  this  character  he  is  bound  to  rule 
wellf  and  in  thus  ruling,  is  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  ho- 
mour,  fle  is  required  to  take  the  oversight  thereof,  not  as  lording 
ii  ovor  QodPs  heritage,  bui  as  an  ensample  to  the  flock  ^  not  by 
eonsirmmi,  bui  willingly  }  not  for  filthy  lucre^  but  as  of  a  reaebf 


'  All  government  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed. 
In  that,  which  Christ  has  established  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church, 
diis  ec]aitable  principle  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. A  strong,  uniform,  controlling  sense  of  this  truth  will,  of 
ilseir,  direct  to.  almost  all  that  conduct  in  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, which  is  evangelical,  and  prevent  almost  all  that,  which 
is  wrong.  The  Minister  is  bound  to  feel,  in  this  case,  nothing 
bat  the  honour  of  his  Master,  and  the  good  of  his  flock.  All 
fimioritism  and  prejudice,  all  cunning  and  worldly  policy,  all 
selfish  schemes  and  by-ends,  are  by  the  Scriptures  shut  out  of 
the  institution.  As  in  preaching,  so  in  Ruling,  he  is  required 
atf  1^  walk  m  guile,  craftiness^  or  hypocrisy ;  to  renounce  the  hid* 
ien  things  of  dishonesty  ;  and  to  commend  himself  to  every  man^f 
eemsdenee  m  the  sight  of  God. 

Poisum^  also,  is  never  to  be  indulged  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty.  A  Bishop  must  not  be  soon  angry,  says  St.  Paul,  not 
klf^milUdif  but  blameless,  and  patient.     7%e  servant  of  the  Lord 
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mu$i  not  iirive^  hut  be  geniU  unio  all  nun  ;  m  nuBbuss  uutrud 
ing  thosi  thai  appose  themiehes. 

While  he  is  bound  to  rebuke  tkem^  that  tiuj  hefnre  all;  tim 
othere  aUo  may  fear  ;  he  is  iopnfeT  no  man  before  mnolher  ;  cm 
to  do  nothing  by  partiality.  In  the  discipKne,  which  respect 
other  ministers,  he  is  bbund  not  to  recnve  a  raUi$^  aecutaiidm 
but  before^  that  is,  on  the  testimony  of,  foo,  or  Mree,  cptfnestet 
and  all  thoee  Eldere,  who  rule  welly  he,  together  with  their  people 
is  to  account  worthy  of  double  honour^ 

The  peculiar  directions,  given  in  Scripture  concerning  Ecde 
siastical  discipline,  I  propose  to  consider  hereafter.  At  the  pre 
sent  time,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  is  to  do  no 
thing,  to  omit  nothing,  and,  so  far  as  is  in  his  power,  to  snflfa 
nothing  to  be  done,  or  omitted,  which  is  not  directly  authoriia 
in  the  Word  of  God. 

iy»  He  iff  also  to  unite  with  hit  brethrenin  Ordmning  other  M 
nistsrs* 

Ordaining  is  the  Consecration  of  a  Minister  by  ths  k^fis^  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery  j  and  by  Prayer.  At  the  same  time 
a  Charge^  containing  a  series  of  solemn  injunctions,  and  simila 
to  that,  which  St.  Paul  gave  to  Timothy,  is  to  be  deliotred  to  4h 
person  ordained  by  the  united  authority  of  those  who  act  in  the  (h 
dination.  This  charge  is  to  enjoin  all  the  great  duties  of  his  ol 
lice,  and  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  to  be  performed.  711 
Right  hand  of  fellowship  is  to  be  given  to  Atm,  also^  as  it  was  t 
Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem^  assuring  hii 
of  the  cordial  friendship,  communion,  and  co-operation,  of  hi 
Christian  brethren,  both  in  the  Ministry  and  in  the  Churches* 

Concerning  all  these  things,  since  they  are  perfectly  undei 
stood,  and  uniformly  practised  with  great  decency,  throughou 
this  country,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  particular  re 
marks.  I  shall  therefore  only  add,  that  there  are,  in  the  Epk 
ties  to  Timothy  and  TVfui,  so  many  injunctions  on  the  peopi 
concerning  their  duty^  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  warrant,  and  in 
sense  demand,  that  a  Charge^  enjoining  it  upon  themj  should  be 
come  a  part  of  these  solemnities. 

The  chief  difficulty,  connected  with  the  business  of  Ordination 
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will  ftkoott  ahrajB  be  found  m  i^Uctmg  ilu  proper  persons  to  hr 
OfxboudEi  The  character,  given  of  these  persons,  particulariy 
in  the  whom  mentioned  Epistles,  and  generally  throughout  th«^ 
New  TeidMMnt,  is  the  authoritative,  the  perfect,  and  the  only. 
dJracMj  conoeming  this  subject.  This  character  is  even  to  br 
regarded  as  indispensable,  and  inrariaMy  to  be  demanded.  Un* 
leu  h  be  fbond  substantially  in  a  Candidate  for  Ordination,  he  is 
of  coarse  to  be  rejected. 

Particularly  he  is,  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  to  be  a  good  man ; 
of  a  fiiir  Christian  profession  ;  of  an  unblameable  Christian  life ; 
lioiden  10  esteem  by  the  Church ;  well  reported  of  by  others ; 
of  competent  capacity,  and  attainments ;  and  marked  with  that 
pradence,  which  our  Saviour  required  of  his  Apostles.  His  doc* 
trinea  are  to  be  Evangelical,  and  uncorrupt ;  and  his  public  ex- 
hilntions  edifying,  and  approved.  All  these  characteristics, 
those,  who  ordain^  are  bound  to  see  amply  attested.  Indeed, 
unless  be  possess  them,  he  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  warrant* 
ahly  liocosed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Among  the  things,  indispensably  necessary  in  the  character 
of  SBch  a  Candidate,  and  yet  not  unirequently  less  insisted  on, 
dm  this  ministerial  duty  demands,  is  the  Prudence,  or  Disere^ 
(«■,  just  mentioned.  A  man  may  be  a  good  num^  and  yet  be  ja- 
&ci«et :  but  he  can  hardly  be  a  useful  man.  An  indiscreet, 
or  imprudent,  Minister  will  rarely  do  good  at  all ;  and  will  ccr- 
tsinly  do  much  harm.  A  Minister  is  an  object  of  inspection  to 
ail  eyes,  and  regarded  as  responsible  to  all  men.  Every  impro- 
priety,  even  such  as  would  be  unnoticed  in  other  men  of  fisir 
chancters,  will  be  seen,  marked,  and  remembered,  in  him,  as  a 
serioos  defect ;  and  will  produce  serious  mischief.  The  Minis- 
ter, who  would  avoid  this  mischief,  must,  like  the  wife  of 
Gnor,  not  be  suspected  by  persons  of  moderation  and  can- 
<War. 

h  was  a  memorable  observation  of  a  late  venerable  minister, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  man  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence, and  of  more  than  sixty  years  standing  in  the  sacred  office, 
that,  among  all  the  ministers,  at  whose  dismission  he  had  been 
present,  and  who  were  dismissed  for  some  fault  in  themselves, 
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neither  heresy,  nor  immorality,  had  occasioned  the  dismission  of 
more  than  one  out  of  twenty;  while  impmdence  had  been' the 
cause  of  this  calamity  to  the  remaining  nineteen.  Of  the  truth 
of  this  observation  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  He  who  considers 
the  uneasinesses,  contentions,  and  other 'mischiefs,  accompany- 
ing this  event,  will  deeply  feel  the  importance  of  prevent- 
ing the  chief  cause  of  these  evils.  '  But  this  can  be  effectually 
done,  only  by  refusing  to  admit  imprudent*  men  into  the  Mi- 
nistry. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  first  direction,  given  by  Christ  to  the 
Apostles,  after  he  had  commissioned  them  to  go  out,  and  preach 
among  the  people  of  Judea^  enjoined  upon  them  discretion.  Be 
ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.  The  first  article, 
also,  in  St.  Paul's  two  recitals  to  Timothy  and  T\ius  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  Bishop  is,  A  Bishop  must  be  blameless.  Discretion  is 
the  source  pf  a  blameless  life.  No  excellence  of  heart,  attained 
by  man,  will  ensure  this  character.  On  the  other  band,  prudent 
men  are  sometimes,  even  when  destitute  of  religion,  more  un- 
blameable  in  their  deportment,  than  some  real  Christians.  Pru- 
dence and  imprudence  affect  every  thing  in  a  man's  life ;  espe- 
cially in  a  Minister's  life ;  and,  therefore,  give  it  the  predominat- 
ing colour.  Prudence  is  the  great  preventive  of  all  thoughtless, 
rash,  and  dangerous  conduct.  Imprudence,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
trays a  man  into  every  headlong  measure;  and  lays  up  abund- 
ant materials  for  sore  mortification  and  repentance ;  producing 
multiplied  evils,  which  must  be  regretted,  but  can  never  be  re- 
paired. When,  therefore,  St*  Paul  requires  Timothy  to  lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  a  partaker 
in  other  men's  sins,  and  to  keep  himself  pure  ;  he  is  justly  under- 
stood as  cautioning  Timothy  against  introducing  imprudent,  as 
well  as  irreligious,  persons  into  the  Ministry.  It  is  impossible, 
that  such  persons  should  have  a  good  report  of  those  who  are  with- 
out ;  or,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  those  who  are  within.  Nor  is 
their  misconduct  a  series  of  mere  defects  only,  but  of  real  faults 
also.  The  fact,  that  we  will  not  take  effectual  c^re  to  avoid  do- 
ing mischief,  especially  in  so  important  a  concern,  is  itself  a 
gross  fault.     Of  the  same  nature  are  all  those  minor  transgres- 
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sioos,  which  proceed  from  this  negligeace.  Such  persons  can 
never  be  proper  Candidates  for  Ordination,  nor  even  for  a  license 
to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Thafiviry  Candidate  should  bt  a  man  of  piety,  needs  no  proof; 
nor  ikai.  he  should  be  qualified  by  his  capacity  and  attainments  to 
perform  usefidly  all  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office.  Both  cha- 
racters are  abundantly  required  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  every 
Miiiister,  when  called  to  the  business  of  Ordaining,  has  his  whole 
duty,  with  respect  to  both,  summed  up  in  that  remarkable  in« 
juoctioo  of  St.  Paul :  7%e  things^  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me, 
tommU  thou  unto  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others 
siso. 

y*  Hvery  Minister  is  to  instruct  and  edify  his  flock  in  Private,  as 
well  as  in  Public. 

Preaching  is  intended  to  be  adapted  to  the  common  wants,  and 
circumstances 9  of  a  congregation.  But  there  are  multitudes  of 
cases,  ID  which  individuals  need  peculiar  counsel^  exhortation,  and 
reproof*  These,  sermons  will  not  always  furnish.  Private  ad- 
vice must  often  be  given  to  the  person,  who  alone  is  concerned. 
The  subjects  of  this  instruction  are  almost  endlessly  diversified : 
involving  whatever  is  peculiar  to  sinners,  and  to  saints.  In  every 
importaDt  case  of  this  nature,  those,  who  are  concerned,  are  re- 
quired to  apply  to  their  minister  for  spiritual  direction  and-  as- 
sistaoce ;  and  this  assistance  he  is  required  to  furnish.  For  this 
purpose  he  is  bound,  as  far,  and  as  speedily,  as  may  be, 
to  obtain  the  necessary  qualifications.  In  interviews  of  this 
nature  he  will  find  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  which  are  not 
presented  in  the  course  of  his  public  duties.  The  individuals, 
who  are  under  his  charge,  be  will  there  meet  in  the  character  of 
a  beloved  and  most  necessary  friend.  The  difficulties,  under 
which  they  severally  labour,  he  will  hear  described,  exacdy,  by 
themselves.  Of  course,  he  will  learn  exactly  what  is  necessary, 
or  useful,  to  the  person  who  is  concerned ;  the  views,  whether 
just  or  erroneous,  which  he  entertains  ;  the  proper  means  of  re- 
moving his  prejudices,  doubts,  fears,  and  sorrows ;  the  kind  of 
consolation,  instruction,  and  support,  to  be  administered ;  and 
generally  the  peculiar  means  of  doing  him  peculiar  good.  What- 
♦*vcr  the  Minister  says.,  also,  will,  at  5nch  a  time,  be  realized  by 
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the  individaal,  as  directed  to  himself,  and  not  to  another ; 
reaching  his  own  peculiar  case,  and  meeting  the  very  diific 
ties,  under  which  he  labours ;  will  have  all  the  lively  and  i 
pressive,  the  engaging  and  endearing,  nature  of  conversatfa 
and  will,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  listened  to,  felt,  and  reffl« 
bered*  The  minister  will  be  especially  beloved,  and  therefi 
peculiarly  obeyed. 

Occasions  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  are  nnmeroiis,  i 
daily  occurring.  A  h&ust  o/tmrom^  and  a  nek  htdy  furnish  < 
portunities  for  doing  good  of  this  nature  which  are  eminently  i 
vantageous ;  as  does  also  tvtry  tuuon  of  peculiar  religious  anxu 
Generally,  whenever  a  minister  is  with  his  parishioners,  he  sho 
follow  a  rule  given  by  a  wise  and  good  man  to  a  young  preadi 
who  was  his  pupil,  '*  Wherever  you  are,  remember  on  evt 
proper  occasion  to  drop  a  word  for  God.'' 

The  Admmulr€Uion  of  Reproof  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  < 
ties  of  a  minister.  For  all  transgressions,  which  are  privs 
and  for  many  which  are  not,  reproofs  should  be  private* 
and  tell  thy  brother  hie  fault  between  him  and  thee  alone,  is  a  r 
of  supreme  wisdom,  applicable  to  very  many  cases,  beside  tl 
which  is  directly  specified,  and  scarcely  capable  of  being 
much  regarded  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  in  any  ca 
except  where  necessity  requires  it,  should  the  facts  be  discloi 
aderwards.  To  reprove  successfully  is  an  attainment,  hig 
important,  and  for  less  common,  than  could  be  wished.  1 
^eat  secret  lies  in  seeking  the  happiest  opportunities  ;  in  ei 
biting  the  gentleness,  meekness,  and  forbearance,  of  the  G 
pel ;  and  in  evincing  a  desire  of  nothing,  but  of  doing  real  g( 
CO  him,  who  is  reproved.  Pride,  petulance,  and  passion ;  s 
of  superiority,  resentment,  or  indifference ;  stinging  expressio 
and  even  those  which  are  blunt,  or  cold  ;  are  here  wholly  n 
placed  \  and  will  awaken  no  emotions,  but  those  of  anger  £ 
contempt.  Even  the  Psalmist  could  say.  Let  the  righteous  sn 
me  kindly  y  and  reprovi  me  :  Let  not  their  precious  oil  break 
head.  At  the  same  time,  every  Minister  should  remember,  t 
to  reprove  privately,  as  well  as  publicly,  is  an  indispensa 
part  of  his  duty  ;  and  that  as  an  ear-ring  of  gold,  and  an  or 
7nent  offnegoldj  so  is  a  wise  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear. 
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All  the  parts  of  this  doty  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  prin«> 
ciples,  iriuch  lia¥e  been  mentioned  as  the  directories  of  Preach- 
ing* These,  every  Minister  is  bound,  therefore,  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve. For  the  same  end,  he  ought  also  to  converse  with  the 
bootB  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  cases  of  conscience 
are  orast  judiciously  explained,  and  the  true  and  hUe  evidences 
of  piety  Diost  distinctly  stated.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ought  to 
retd,  in  the  most  careful  manner,  ihe  Book  of  man  ^  to  examine 
the  human  character  with  the  most  critical  observation ;  and  to 
iesm,  at  fiv  as  may  be,  its  interesting  varieties.  A  familiar 
coireapondence  with  his  own  congregation,  will  extensively  fur- 
nish him  with  this  valuable  knowledge. 

The  greatest  danger,  with  regard  to  the  several  divisions  of 
this  duty,  is  that  from  sloth,  or  reliu:tance  of  some  other  kind,  ht 
wM  ki  iniiMCtd  to  ptrform  it  defectively.  That  he  may  avoid  this 
evil,  he  ought  to  begin  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  Ministry ; 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  make  it  an  immoveable  habit.  In 
this  manner,  and  perhaps  in  no  other,  it  will  be  effectually 
done. 

VL  £pery  Minister  is  bound  to  efrforce  all  the  doctrines,  and 
Atftsf,  of  Religion  upon  his  congregation^  iy  an  edifying  and 
hkmU^ss  Example. 

Bo  thou  an  example  of  the  Believers ^  said  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  ^ 
«  Wordj  in  Conversatianj  in  Charity,  in  Spirit,  in  Faith,  in  Pt<- 

fig. 

On  this  subject,  highly  important  as  it  is,  I  need  not  dwell : 
Cor  both  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  precept  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  men.  The  greatest  difficulty,  whic^  a  good  man 
will  meet  in  obeying  it,  will  be  found,  not  in  doing  good  things, 
bnt  in  avoiding  bad  ones.  For  this  end,  he  is  required  to  watch 
hinaelf,  and  to  remember  that  he  is  watched  by  all  men ;  espe- 
cidly  that  he  is  watched  by  God.  He  ought  diligently  to  make 
it  his  settled  plan  to  consider  all  his  conduct  before  it  is  adopt- 
ed; to  compare  his  designs  of  every  kind  with  the  Scriptural 
precepts ;  and,  wherever  any  action  is  not  absolutely  enjoined, 
or  fbrbidden,  to  weigh  well  even  its  remote  consequences.  He 
is  bound  to  recollect  continually,  that  he  is  appointed,  and  re- 
quired, to  be  «n  Example  to  the  flock ;  that  every  false  step, 
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which  he  takes,  will  be  aa  occasion  of  stumbling  to  others, 
grief  to  Christians,  a  dishonour  to  his  oflBce,  a  violation  of  hi 
duty,  and  an  occasion,  which  will  be  taken  by  the  enemies  c 
Christ,  to  blaspheme.  In  a  word,  he  ought  ever  to  keep  ii 
mind,  that,  if  he  adorns  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  he  will  glori 
fy  God,  and  prove  the  means  of  good  to  the  Church,  and  to  hi 
own  souL  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  disgraces  that  doctrine;  le 
him  remember,  that  he  will  dishonour  God ;  injure  the  Church 
wrong  his  own  soul;  destroy  the  efficacy  of  his  preaching;  and 
instead  of  promoting,  probably  prevent,  the  salvation  of  his  fel 
low-men. 

REMARKS. 

1  •  Dram  these  observations  we  leamj  that  the  MmisterM  office  i 
of  grtai  utility  to  mankind. 

Of  course  he,  who  holds  it,  ought  with  extreme  caution  t 
avoid  every  thing,  by  which  it  may  be  either  disgraced,  or  i 
any  other  manner  prevented  from  its  proper  efficacy  to  accoa 
plish  its  illustrious  ends.  At  the  same  time,  all  others  are  boun 
to  regard  it  with  respect.  The  hatred  and  contempt,  therefon 
the  obloquy  and  ridicule,  with  which  this  office  has  been  so  ofte 
loaded,  are  unmerited,  and  misplaced  ;  and  ought  to  cover  thai 
authors  with  shame,  confusion,  and  remorse. 

2.  These  observations  prove j  that  it  is,  also,  an  office,  altende 
with  great  difficulties j  and  demanding j  for  the  faii/ful  and  effiec 
cious  discharge  ofit^  many  important  qualifications,  and  many  labi 
rious  efforts.  ' 

Hence  it  ought  never  to  be  assumed  without  solemn  considc 
ration ;  a  thorough  examination  of  the  difficulties,  which  it  ii 
volves,  the  self-denial,  with  which  it  must  be  attended  ;  and 
fixed  determination  to  discharge  its  duties  faithfully,  and  to  S|i! 
tain  its  difficulties  with  unshaken  fortitude.  Hence,  also,  ever 
Minister  is  bound  to  seek  assistance  from  God  in  daily  praye] 
God  only  can  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  con 
fortably,  or  usefully  ;  and  he  will  thus  enable  him,  if  his  aid  fa 
sought  aright. 

In  the  same  manner,  his  people  are  bound  to  a^  for  him  th 
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same  blessings.  Thus  Paul  directs  the  Churches,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  tofmjifor  htm  zriihotU  ceasing ^  that  he  might  be  a  good, 
useful,  and  fiuthful  Minister  of  Christ. 

A  joung  man,  who  thinks  of  devoting  himself  to  this  solemn 
eoploTment,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  ought  to  think,  will  natural- 
\j  ask,  .Wko  it  sf/fficienifor  these  things  f  The  answer  to  this  in- 
teresting inquiry  is  given  by  St.  Paul.  We  have  this  treasure  in 
mrtkenvtsselsj  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  ofOod^and 
wttofusm  All  these  difficulties  have  ever  existed,  and  usually  in 
greater  degrees  than  in  this  country :  and  they  have  all  been 
successfully  encountered  by  faithful  men,  even  when  possessed 
of  moderate  talents.  Such  men,  in  very  great  numbers,  have 
been  eminently  successful  ministers  of  righteousness.  Every 
person,  solemnly  devoting  himself  to  this  office,  may  for  his  con- 
soladon  be  assured,  that  the  grace  of  God  will  be  glorified  in  his 
weakness,  and  will  be  sufficient  for  him  in  every  difficulty.  Liet 
lum  also  remember,  that,  when  the  Chief  Shephsrd  shall  appear^  he 
shell  receive  a  crown  of  glory ^  thatfadeth  not  away* 
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DEACONS. 


Acts  vi.   1 — 6. 

Ind  in  tho»t  days,  when  the  nianber  of  the  diicipUs  were  muUu 
pliedj  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Ht- 
bretosj  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  misus' 
tration,  TTien  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  iisciplcM 
unto  them^  and  saidj  It  is  not  reason,  that  we  should  leave  the 
word  of  God  and  serve  tables*  Wherefore,  brethren,  look  you 
out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  busiftess* 
But  wc  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  mi* 
nistry  of  the  word.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  mti/ft- 
tude  ;  and  they  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  J^canor,  and  71- 
mon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Aniioch ; 
Whom  they  set  before  the  Apostles  ;  and  when  they  had  prayed, 
they  laid  their  hands  on  them* 

This  passage  of  Scripture  is  the  history  of  the  transaction,  in 
which  Deacons  were  instituted  in  the  Christian  Church ;  and  is 
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mmj  view  the  only  instance  in  which  their  origin  is  mentioned. 
Dr.  MMkiim  indeed,  and  several  other  respectable  writers  sup- 
pose that  Deacons  existed  before  this  time,  and  are  spoken  of 
by  Christ,  Luke  zxii.  36,  in  the  following  passage.  Bui  ye  shall 
noi  it  90:  iui  he  that  it  greatest  amor^  you^  let  him  be  as  the 
fnmger;  amd  he  that  is  chiefs  as  he  that  doth  serve*     Here  the 
void  far  jfifungtr  is  ysurtgoQ^  and  for  he  that  doth  serve,  Siaxwuv. 
The  latter  word  he  supposes  to  be  unanswerably  explanatory  of 
the  former,  and  to  denote  here  appropriately  the  ofl&ce  of  a  Dea* 
m  m  tht  Christian  Chtarch*    Mfi^ciiv,  also,  the  Greek  word  for 
grtatestf  he  considers  as  denoting  a  Ruler  or  Presbyter}  be- 
cause it  is  explained  by  ittx^mmc  chiefs  and  contrasted  to  {iaxov6jv. 
In  conformity  to  this   interpretation  he  supposes,  that  the 
young  men,  who  carried  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  their  burial, 
were  deacons  in  the  proper  sense.     In  support,  and  as  he  thinks 
ia  absolute  confirmation,  of  this  opinion  he  observes,  that  St. 
Peter  says.  And  likezoise  ye  younger  submit  yourselves  to  the  el* 
iir»    Here  the  words  used  are  nursgo^  and  ttp^\trsp^ :  the  latter 
meaning,  as  he  apprehends,  the  Elders  of  the  Churchy  and  the 
fsrmer  the  Deacons.    To  all  this  he  adds,  that  this  sense  of  the 
vunl  vtttrtfM  might  be  confirmed  by  numberless  citations  fi*oa 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  a  variety  of  authors  sacred  and 
profane. 

From  these  considerations.  Dr.  JlSosheim  concludes,  that  there 
were  Deacons  in  the  Church,  antecedently  to  the  transaction,  re- 
eordcd  in  the  text.  These^  he  observes,  nere  elected  from  among 
Cki  Jems  who  mere  bom  in  Palestine,  and  were  suspected  by  the 
foreign  Jews  of  partiality  in  distributing  the  offerings,  which 
were  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  Hence  was  derived,  in 
his  Tiew,  the  murmuring  of  ihe  Grecian,  or  Hellenistic  Jens 
agaisisi  the  Hebrews,  mentioned  in  the  text.  Te  remedy  this 
disoider,  seven  other  Deacons  were  chosen  by  order  of  the 
Apostles ;  of  whom,  he  supposes,  six  are  by  their  names  deter- 
niined  to  have  been  foreigners ;  and  the  other  was  a  proselyte 
from  Antioch. 

This  account  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  ingenious  and  plau- 
sible.   I  cannot,  however,  think  it  just ;  for  the  following  rea- 
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1.  li  ittms  to  WM  incredible^  that  Christ  should  have  formed  an 
order  of  officers  m  his  Church  by  his  own  immediaie  igipoisUmunif 
and  yet  that  no  writer  of  the  New  Testament  should  have  furnished 
us  any  account  j  nor  even  any  hintj  concerning  this  fact. 

The  passage  quoted  from  St.  Luke  is,  to  say  the  most,  not 
an  account,  but  a  mere  recognition,  of  the  fact.  At  the  same 
time,  the  words  in  their  customary  acceptation  are  capable  of  a 
better,  as  well  as  a  more  obvious,  meaning  than  that,  annexed 
to  them  by  Dr,  Mosheim.  His  interpretation  of  the  text  is,  He 
that  performs  the  office  of  a  Presbyter,  or  an  Elder,  among  you,  let 
him  not  think  himself  superior  to  the  Ministers  or  Deacons^ 

The  amount  of  this  interpretation  is  no  other,  than  that  Christ 
requires  the  Presbyter  not  to  think  himself,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Church  superior  to  a  Deacon.  But  this  certainly  cannot  be 
just.  The  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  both  in  station 
and  authority,  i.  every  where  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
Presbyter,  therefore,  cannot  but  know  this,  and  plainly  ought  to 
think  it,  because  it  is  true.  If  Dr.  Mosheim  intends,  that  the 
Elders  should  feel  that  humble  disposition  only,  which  the  words 
evidently  indicate ;  I  answer,  that  humility  is  unquestionably  the 
great  thing,  here  inculcated  by  the  Saviour.  But  this  is  much 
more  naturally,  and  forcibly,  inculcated,  if  we  take  the  words  in 
their  common  acceptation,  than  by  supposing  them  to  denote 
these  officers.  The  general  phraseology,  greatest  and  chief  the 
younger  and  he  that  serveth,  indicates  to  every  man  the  spirit 
and  deportment,  enjoined  by  Christ,  as  perfectly  as  they  can  be 
indicated.  When  we  are  told,  that  the  greatest  is  bound  to  feel 
and  act,  as  a  youth,  or  child,  ought  to  feci,  and  act ;  and  that  he, 
who  is  chief,  ought  to  behave  with  the  modesty  and  humility  of 
him,  whose  business  it  is  to  serve ;  humility  is  certainly  inculcat- 
ed with  as  much  explicitness  and  force,  as  language  admits. 
Christ,  accordingly,  adopted  this  very  mianner  of  instruction 
concerning  the  same  subject  on  other  occasions.  In  Mark  ix. 
34,  we  are  informed  of  a  dispute,  which  the  Disciples  had  among 
themselves,  who  should  be  greatest.  Christ,  to  reprove  this  fool- 
ish ambition,  called  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  them.  If  any  man 
desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  of  all, 
And  he  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  ^  and  whfft 
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ht  had  taken  him  into  his  arms^  he  said  unto  them,   Whototvtr 
tkdl  receive  one  of  such  children  in  my  name  receiveth  me. 

At  the  same  time,  humility  is  enjoined  by  an  allusion,  not  only 
obfioos  and  familiar,  but  applicable  also  to  all  men,  and  therefore 
mudi  more  extensively  instructive  to  those,  who  should  either 
iear,  or  read,  the  precept. 

3.  The  followers  of  Christ,  nere  notj  at  this  time,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  organized  in  the  manner,  here  supposed. 

The  Dumber  of  Christ's  followers  was,  at  this  time,  very  small. 
A  great  part  of  these,  also,  followed  him  occasionally  only ;  and 
seem  to  have  been,  at  other  times,  at  their  own  proper  places  of 
habitation,  pursuing  their  customary  business.     In  these  scatter- 
ed and  changing  circumstances,  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  that 
Christians  can  have  been  so  organized  into  a  body,  as  to  consti- 
tute a  Church  with  its  proper  officers.     The  first  mention,  made 
of  Elders  in  the  Christian  Church,  e"en  at  Jeru-alem,  I  mean  as 
distinguished  from  the  Apostles,  is  in  Acts  xi.  30,  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  after  the  Ascension.     Until  this  time,  there  is  not 
a  hint  in  the  New  Testament,  that  any  other  men  exercised  au- 
thority in  the  Christian  Church,  beside  inspired  men,  as  such, 
and  the  seven  Deacons^  although  the  office  of  Elder  was  con- 
stituted by  Christ  in  the  general  commission  given  to  Minis- 
ters. 

3.  In  the  act  of  choosing  the  Deacons,  recorded  in  the  text,  there 
is  not  the  least  allusion  to  any  pre-existing  officers  of  that  title  or 
character. 

On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  passage  appears  to  forbid  this 
construction.  The  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  Jews  against  the 
Hebrews  is  not  specified  as  directed  against  the  Hebrew  Deacons, 
but  against  the  Hebrews,  or  the  body  of  Hebrew  believers.  If 
it  was  really  directed  against  the  Hebrew  Deacons,  the  record, 
as  it  now  stands,  cannot  be  true. 

To  remove  the  cause  of  this  murmuring,  the  Apostles  summon- 
ed the  Church  together ;  and  addressed  them,  as  in  the  text.  It 
is  not  reason^  that  we  shotdd  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  ta- 
bles.  If  the  business  of  serving  tables  had  been  already  com- 
mitted to  Deaconsi  as  the  proper  and  known  officers  to  transact 
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this  business ;  could  the  Apostles  suppose  the  Church  would  ex- 
pect them  to  undertake  it  f  Would  not  the  Grecian  Jews  have 
complained  of  the  Hebrew  deacons  in  form ;  and  required  that 
others,  of  a  more  satisfactory  character  should  be  appointed  ? 
The  Apostles  would  then,  I  think,  have  called  the  faulty  Deacons 
to  an  account,  and  censured  them  for  their  misconduct.  After 
this,  they  would  either  have  ejected  them  from  office,  or  added 
to  them  others,  or  required  of  them  a  more  fauldess  future  be* 
haviour.  But  they  would  not  have  supposed,  that  the  Church 
could  expect  them  to  perform  this  duty ;  contrary  to  a  known 
institution  of  Christ. 

Again ;  they  direct  the  Church  to  choose  seven  men  of  spieei- 
fied  qualifications,  whom  they  might  appoint  over  this  business. 
If  the  appointment  was  now  made  the  first  time ;  this  language 
was  natural ;  but,  if  Christ  had  already  instituted  the  office, 
would  scarcely  have  been  used.  The  Apostles,  I  believe,  no 
where  speak  of  any  institution  of  Christ  under  the  style  of  an 
appointment  of  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  they  always  appeal 
to  his  authority,  where  he  had  expressly  exercised  it :  and  it  is» 
I  think,  to  be  believed,  that  the  Evangelists  have  recorded  every 
such  appointment. 

The  Apostles  further  say.  But  we  will  give  aursehee  to  prm/er^ 
and  the  Mnistry  of  the  word.  This  language  seems  plainly  to 
be  that  of  persons,  who  were  expected  in  some  measure  to  de- 
sist from  prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  in  order  to  per- 
form other  necessary  business ;  but  cannot  have  been  an  answer  to 
persons,  soliciting  them  to  appoint  an  additional  number  of  Dea- 
cons in  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  proper  language 
of  men,  who  considered  themselves,  and  were  considered  by 
those  around  them,  as  the  sole  officers  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact,  their  brethren  naturally  thought,  that 
every  office  was  to  be  executed  by  them,  or  by  others  under 
their  direction.  The  subject  was,  I  think,  left  to  them  indefi- 
nitely ;  that  they  might  resolve  on  such  measures,  as  they  should 
choose  to  have  pursued.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  obser- 
vations, made  by  the  Apostles,  seem  natural  and  proper;  but, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Moeheim^  are  scarcely  capable  of 
d  satisfactory  explanation. 
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4.  IfM»  postage  does  not  contain  the  original  appointment  of 
Deacons;  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  Mem  Testament. 

Is  tbif  credible  ?  The  appointment,  and  the  office,  are  of  Di- 
Tiae  aatliority  ;  and  therefore  are  required  to  be  upheld  by  the 
Church.  Yet  the  Church  is  no  where  informed  when,  or  where, 
or  how,  this  office  was  instituted.  We  are  not,  I  acknowledge, 
mirnmted  to  determine  in  what  manner  Christ  would  direct  the 
records  of  his  mission,  and  pleasure,  to  be  written.  But  we 
Mt  I  believe,  authorized  to  say,  that  the  case,  here  propos- 
ed, would  be  singular,  and  without  any  parallel  in  the  Scrip- 
tores. 

The  ailment  of  Dr.  Mosheim  is  made  up  of  these  two  parts. 
First,  T%ot  the  word  viursgosj  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  as  equiva" 
Imi  to  &ttWDg :  and  Secondly,  that  all  bodies  of  men  must  have 
Huir  ogkMTs.     To  the  former  of  these  I  reply,  that,  although  this 
use  of  the  term  vigmy^  should  be  conceded,  as  in  the  passage  al- 
leged from  St.  Peter,  perhaps  it  ought,  yet  it  is,  I  think,  evident, 
thtttBis  use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  is  very  rare.     I 
know  of  no  other  instance,  in  which  this  interpretation  of  it  can 
be  even  plausibly  supported.    It  is,  therefore,  urged  with  little 
ssccess  for  the  purpose  in  view.     To  the  latter,  my  answer  is, 
tbt,  although  all  bodies  of  men  must  have  their  officers,  such 
bodies  must  be  formed,  and  established,  in  some  numbers,  and 
nast  have  a  known  and  stable  existence,  before  those  offi- 
cers can  be  needed ;  and  that  the  Church  had  barely  arrived  at 
this  state,  when  the  Deacons,  mentioned  in  the  text,  were  ap- 
pointed. 

I  have  felt  myself  obliged  to  consider  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Mo- 
sAeisHj  and  others,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  subject.  If  the  text  contains  the  original  institution  of 
this  office;  the  history  of  it  is  one  thing:  if  not;  it  becomes 
quite  another:  and,  from  this  supposed  diversity,  men,  conside- 
rable for  their  numbers  and  respectability,  have  been  inclined  to 
derive  inferences,  very  differently  affecting  the  office,  and  its 
duties. 

Assuming  the  account,  which  has  been  given  of  this  subject, 
as  just,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  whole  history  of  the  trans- 
action  is  the  following. 
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When  the  Disciples,  ia  the  infimcy  of  the  Church,  saw  tone  of 
their  number  poor  and  suffering,  others  necessarily  devoted  to 
the  public  service,  and  both  standing  in  absolute  need  of  support 
from  the  community ;  they  determined,  with  one  voice,  to  sell 
each  man  his  possessions,  and  to  throw  the  whole  into  a  cooi^ 
mon  stock*  From  this  stock  all  the  members  were  to  derive 
their  sustenance.  A  considerable  number  of  the  disciples  were 
Oreciauj  or  as  they  are  more  usually  styled,  Hellemttie  Jems* 
The  Widows,  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  fraternity  were,  or 
were  thought  to  be,  neglected  in  the  supplies,  which  were  daily 
administered.  These  brethren  brought  their  complaint  to  the 
Apostles.  The  Aposdes  seem,  plainly,  to  have  considered  it  as 
well-founded :  for  they  directed  the  remedy,  mentioned  in  the 
text :  viz.  that  the  Church  shou)d  choose  seven  men,  of  unques- 
tionable qualifications,  to  superintend  this  business.  They,  ac- 
cordingly, chose  the  persons,  whose  names  are  here  recited ; 
and,  to  satisfy  the  complaining  brethren,  selected  most  t^  them 
from  among  the  Foreign  Jens.  The  men  chosen,  were  approv- 
ed by  the  Aposdes,  and  regularly  ordained  to  their  office.  Im- 
mediately after  this  event.  Si.  Luke  observes,  the  word  of  Got 
increased;  and  the  number  of  disciples  in  Jerusalem  muUiplitd 
greatly.  God,  therefore,  approved  the  measure,  and  annexed  to 
it  his  blessing. 

From  this  history,  cleared,  as  I  hope,  of  embarrassments  and 
connected  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  propose  to  examine, 

L  The  Manner  J  in  which  Deacons  were  introduced  into  of- 
fice ; 

II.  The  Character^  which  they  are  to  sustain;  and, 

III.  The  PurposeSjfor  which  they  are  appointed. 

I.  /  shall  inquire  into  the  Manner^  in  which  Deacons  were  intro* 
duced  into  office. 

Concerning  this  I  observe, 

1.  TTiat  they  were  chosen  to  it  by  a  vote  of  the  Church. 

Wherefore  brethren^  said  the  Apostles,  look  ye  o%it  among  you 
seven  men  of  good  report^  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  wisdom^ 
whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business.  And  the  saying  pleased 
the  whole  multitudcy  says  the  historian,  and  they  chose  Stephtn,  a 
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tmnfiill  rffaiihj  amd^ftke  Hoh/  Ohoii^  and  Philip^  and  Procho- 
nuj  ami  JUcmor^  and  Thnanj  and  Parmenas,  and  Meolaij 
aproiwfyiB  rfAnltiock  ;  whom  tkey  ut  before  the  Apoitles. 

ThSm  election  was  directed  by  tbe  Apostles.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  pstfern  Cnr  all  Churches  in  the  same  concern.  Every  Dea* 
COD  ought,  therefore,  to  be  chosen  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
Ciisrch* 

9.  DmtwnM  are  to  be  ordained  itf  the  in^ntion  of  hands,  and 

When  the  brethren  had  set  these  men  before  the  Apostles, 
St*  Luke  informs  us,  th^ prayed  and  laid  their  hands  upon  them. 

This,  also,  is  an  authoritative  example  of  the  manner,  in 
which  Deacons  are  to  be  introduced  into  evei^  Church.  It  is 
the  enmple  of  inspired  men ;  and  was,  therefore,  the  pleasure  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  There  is  no  hint  in  the  New  Testament,  nor 
eren  in  Ecclesiastical  history,  that  they  were  ever  introduced  in 
any  oUbtr  manner.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  precept,  re- 
▼oldng,  or  altering  the  authority,  or  influence,  of  this  example. 
It  stands,  therefore,  in  full  force ;  and  requires,  that  all  persons 
<Jiosen  by  the  Church  to  this  office,  should  be  consecrated  to  the 
doties  of  it  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that,  if  any  such  alteration  had 
existed  in  periods  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age,  it  would 
hawe  been  totally  destitute  of  any  authority  to  us.  This  mode 
nf  consecration  has  in  fact  been  disused  in  Jfew-Englandj  to  a 
considerable  extent.  For  this,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  reason,  of  any  value.  So  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gain  information  concerning  the  subject,  the  disuse  was  originat- 
ed at  first,  and  has  been  gradually  extended,  by  mere  inatten- 
tion :  ncM*  is  it  capable,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  any  defence. 

II.  The  Character,  which  Deacons  ought  to  sustain,  as  exhibited 
m  the  Scr^tures,  particularly  in  the  text,  and  in  the  third  Chap' 
ier  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy ^  is  made  %f  of  the  following 
penriiaJarsm 

1.  T%^  should  be  grave. 

Ulumise,  says  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  must  the  Deacons  be  grave : 
U  men  of  dignified  gravity. 

!i.  Th^  must  be  sineere.^^ot  double-tongued. 
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3.  7%mpefii/6.— JVb/  given  to  much  vtne* 

4.  IVeefrom  avarice^ — Jfoi  gretAf  of  filth/ lucre. 

5.  Acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  QospeL-^HoUmg  the 
fm/»tery  of  the  faiths  that  is,  the  Gospel. 

6.  Honestly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Qospel.'^HoUimg  the 
mystery  of  the  faith  in,  or  with,  a  pure  conscience. 

7*  Of  a  fair  Christian  reputation, — Brethren^  lookyeouieanong 
you  seven  men  of  honest  report :  fiofrufsfMvsf,  well  rqwrted  ^»  or  hay* 
ing  an  unblemished  character :  being  found  blameless  ;  eofsyiiknm 
•vrss,  being  unaccused,  or  irreproachable. 

8.  Ihey  ought  to  be  proved^  antecedently  to  their  introduction 
into  office. — And  let  these  also  first  be  proved. 

An  ancient,  perhaps  the  original,  mode  of  proof  was  this. 
The  name  of  the  candidate  was  published  in  a  Christian  assem- 
bly ;  that,  if  those,  who  belonged  to  it,  had  any  thing  to  object 
to  his  character,  they  might  have  an  opportunity  <^  declaring  it 
to  the  Church.  But  as  no  mode  is  prescribed  by  the  Apostle  ; 
and  as  the  end  of  the  trial  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  can* 
didate's  character ;  whatever  will  accomplish  this  end  in  a  satis* 
fiictory  manner  is  undoubtedly  sufficient.  The  accomplishment 
of  the  end  is,  however,  always  to  be  insisted  on* 

9.  TTtey  are  required  to  be  husbands  of  one  wife. 

In  an  age,  when  Polygamy  was  so  common,  this  direction  was 
important. 

1 0.  7%py  ought  to  be  5ucA,  as  rule  well  their  own  families. — Rul* 
ing  their  children^  and  their  own  houses ^  well. 

III.  The  purposes y  for  which  this  office  toas  established^  are  the 
following, 

1.  Th'fy  wtre^  I  apprehend ^  intended,  in  various  respects^  fo  be 
assistants  to  Ministers, 

I  have  given  this  as  an  opinion  ;  and  am  well  aware,  that  it 
has  been,  and  probably  will  hereafter  be,  disputed.  My  rea- 
sons  for  it,  are  the  following. 

First.  /  derive  it  from  the  directions,  given  by  St.  Paul  concern' 
ing  the  character  of  the  officer. 

It  must  have  struck  every  person,  who  has  read  attentively 
the  character  of  Deacons,  insisted  on  by  St.  Paul,  that  it  strong- 
ly resembles  that  of  a  Bishop,  or  Minister,  presented  to  us  in  the 
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same  cbtpler,  and  also  in  the  first  of  the  Epistle  to  7\'<im,  so  as 
in  most  particulars  to  be  the  same.  All  that^  which  is  required 
in  the  character  of  a  Deacon,  is,  together  with  some  important 
additions,  also  required  in  that  of  a  Bishop.  So  far  as  the  cha- 
racter in  both  cases  is  the  same,  it  is  fairly  presumed  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  same  ends. 

Particularly,  I  see  no  reason,  why  Deacons  should  be  required 
to  be  such,  m  hold  the  mysUry  of  the  faiths  a  direction,  given 
concerning  Bishops,  Tit.  i.  9,  unless  this  qualification  was  to  be 
employed  in  some  manner,  and  degree,  for  the  same  ends.  In  a 
Bishop  this  qualification  is  required,  that  Ae  moji  he  oi/e,  by  sound 
iocirin€j  boih  to  exhort^  and  to  convince  gainsay ers.  There  is  un* 
doubtedly  no  warrant  given  to  Deacons  in  the  Scriptures  to 
preach.  But  there  are  a  multitude  of  religious  inatructions,  of 
very  great  importance,  which  are  to  be  given  to  many  persons, 
and  on  many  occasions,  and  which  still  are  remote  from  preach- 
ing. Of  these  the  most  formal  is  that  class  of  instructions, 
which  are  appropriately  styled  catechetical.  Another  class  is 
made  up  of  the  teaching,  immediately  given  iq  private  religious 
assemblies.  Another  stiil  may  be  sufficiently  described  by  the 
yfrotd  occasionaL  In  all  these  it  would  seem,  that  Deacons 
might  with  great  propriety  act:  and,  unless  they  were  to  act  in 
these,  or  some  other  similar  modes,  it  seems  difficult  to  explain 
why  they  should  be  required  to  possess  skill  and  soundness  in 
the  Gospel ;  or  how  the  Church  should  know,  that  they  sustain- 
ed this  cbaiactcr. 

Secondly  4  /  argue  the  same  thing  from  the  nature  of  their  of 
fice. 

Men  of  such  a  character,  as  Deacons,  are  required  to  possess, 
and  acting  continually  as  Ecclesiastical  officers,  cannot  fail  of 
obtaining  a  considerable  influence  in  the  Church.  Influence  is 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  doing  good  in  the  present  world. 
This  influence  can  be  exerted  in  no  manner,  which  is  more 
natural  or  of  better  efficacy,  than  that  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. 

Thirdly.  /  argut  the  same  thing  from  Ecclesiastical  history. 

Ancient  Ecclesiastical  writers  style  Deacons  ministers  of  the 
Jflgsttries  of  Christy  of  the  Episcopate^  and  of  the  Church^    They 
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attended  the  Presbyters  in  the  sacramental  service,  received  the 
offerings  of  the  people,  and  presented  them  to  the  Presbyter; 
and  in  some  Churches  read  the  Gospel  both  before,  and  after, 
the  Communion  service ;  and  in  some  cases  administered  Bap- 
tism. In  all  these,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  services,  which 
they  performed,  they  evidently  sustained  the  character  of  assist- 
ants to  the  Minister.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  present  purpose, 
whether  these  were  the  most  proper  services  for  Deacons  to 
perform;  the  general  character  of  assistants  being  the  only 
thing,  at  which  I  here  aim.  This  being  admitted,  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  sufficiently  explain  the  kind  of  assistance,  fixxn 
time  to  time,  to  be  furnished.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper- 
ly observed,  that  there  are  many  occasions,  some  in  public,  and 
more  in  private,  religious  assemblies,  on  which  Deacons  may 
profitably,  as  well  as  becomingly,  act  as  assistants  to  the  Minis* 
ter,  by  praying  with  those  who  are  assembled ;  especially  when  be 
is  absent  or  infirm.  They  may  greatly  aid  him,  also,  by  learn- 
ing, and  communicating  to  him,  as  they  did  in  ancient  times,  the 
state  of  his  congregation;  particularly,  their  errors,  dangers, 
wants,  and  distresses. 

3.  Deacons^  m  the  absence  of  the  Minister^  and  of  Ruling  ElUers, 
where  such  Officers  exist j  are  by  their  office,  moderators  of  the 
Church. 

3.  It  is  their  proper  business  to  distribtUe  the  Sacramental  eler 
ments  to  the  communicants. 

This  they  have  done  in  all  ages  of  the  Church.  Ancient- 
ly, they  not  only  distributed  the  elements  to  the  communi- 
cants present,  but  carried  them,  also,  to  those  who  were  ab- 
sent. 

4.  The  great  duty  of  this  office  is  the  distrUnUion  of  the  alms  of 
the  Church  to  its  suffering  members. 

The  Scriptures  abound  in  directions  to  Christians  to  provide 
liberally  for  the  relief  of  their  ftllow^christians  ;  although  most  of 
these  directions  have  been  unfortunately  misunderstood  to  enjoin 
only  the  distribution  of  common  charity.  This  mistake,  one 
would  suppose,  would  be  easily  rectified  by  a  single  passage. 
As  toe  have  opportunity j  says  St.  Paul,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men^ 
especially  unto  them  who  are  (f  the  household  of  faith.  GaU  vi. 
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10.  To  the  same  purpose  we  have  a  more  particular  direction, 
given  in  1  Cor*  zvi.  1,  3,  Jfow  concerning  thi  collection  for  tko 
latnlf  9  ml  have  giten  order  to  the  Churches  of  Oalaiioj  even  so  do 
ye.  O^om  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  hkn 
in  itartj  at  Ctod  hath  prospered  him. 

Of  this  injunction,  I  remark, 

First.  Tfiai  it  appears  to  have  been  a  general  direction  ^  eofar 
at  Umsij  eu  the  contrAuiionfor  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  vhss 
eomtsmid.  The  Apostle,  with  respect  to  this  contributioni  had 
befafe  given  the  same  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia :  and  the 
draiches  of  Macedonia^  and  Achaia^  had  embarked  in  the  same 
deaigD ;  as  we  are  informed  Romans  xr.  96.  The  same  thing 
■Sfii  to  have  been  finally  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  system,  by 
the  Apostles  Peter,  JameSy  and  John,  in  conjunction  with  Si. 
when  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  second  time  after  his  con- 
Thsy  wouldy  said  St.  Paul,  that  we  should  remem* 
imr  ihe  poor ;  the  same,  which  I  was  always  forward  to  do. 

But,  if  we  had  no  other  directions  concerning  this  'subject  in 
the  sacred  volume,  the  history,  contained  in  the  text,  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  T%e  very  purpose,  for  which  the  office  was  in* 
otiM^d  m  ihe  Christian  Churchy  was  the  distribution  of  its  alms : 
mn  empbymeat  highly  honourable  and  evangelical.  That  this 
employment  was  to  be  universal  in  the  Church,  and  that  its  poor 
members  were  always  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  is  clearly 
taught,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Tknothy,  by  the 
Erections,  given  concerning  the  reception  of  widows  into  the  ntim- 
bar  of  the  poor,  supported  by  the  Church. 

This  duty  of  Deacons  is  also  enjoined  in  Rom.  xii.  8,  He  that 
giveth  ;  ^Moiihc,  distributeth ;  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity,  that 
is,  wiik  disinterestedness  and  impartiality  ;  or  perhaps,  as  in  the 
margio,  liberally,  and  he  that  sheweth  mercy ^  that  is,  relieves  the 
sack,  the  afflicted,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  let  him  do  it  with 
thuirfulnMs.  The  business  of  distributing,  and  of  showing  mer- 
cy, was  especially  the  business  of  this  office.  Private  bounty 
was  to  be  given  to  the  necessitous  by  the  authors  of  it,  at  their 
own  pleasure :  but  the  bounty  of  the  Church  was  to  flow 
through  its  Deacons,  as  its  own  proper  almoners. 

The  primitive  Christians  obeyed  the  injunctionsi  requiring 
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this  duty,  in  a  maoner  becoming  their  profession.  They  re- 
ceived their  fellow-christians,  when  travelling,  into  their  booses  ; 
and  made  them  welcome  to  such  accommodations,  as  their  circvm- 
stances  permitted.  They  continually  made  feasts  of  charity,  to 
which  every  Christian  present  was  of  course  invited;  raised 
weekly  contributions,  and  conveyed  them  to  their  necessitous 
brethren  by  officers,  whose  especial  business  it  was  to  see,  that 
all  were  impartially,  and  effectually,  relieved.  With  a  similar 
care,  and  benevolence,  they  administered  relief  to  suffmrs  in 
every  other  situation. 

This  conduct,  being  a  novelty  in  the  worid,  and  no  less  ho- 
nourable than  beneficial,  strongly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Heathen ;  and  extorted  from  th«n  this  high  proverbial  conwien* 
dation :  **  See,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another."  The 
emperor  Julian^  an  apostate  from  Christianity,  and  therefore  a 
bitter  enemy  to  it,  acknowledges  the  fact  in  terms,  extremely 
honourable  to  the  cause,  which  he  so  earnestly  laboured  to  de- 
stroy. 

^^  If,"  said  he,  *^  Hellenism,"  that  is,  the  religion  of  the  Hea- 
then, ^^  does  not  prosper  according  to  our  wish,  it  is  the  fitult  of 
those  who  profess  it.  Why  do  we  not  look  to  that,  which  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  impiety ;"  that 
is,  the  Christian  Religion  ;  '*  humanity  to  strangers,  care  in  bu- 
rying the  dead,  and  that  sanctity  of  life,  of  which  they  make  such 
a  show  ?  It  is  a  shame,  that,  when  the  impious  Galileans,"  that 
is,  Christians,  *^  relieve  not  only  their  own  people,  but  ours 
also,  our  poor  should  be  neglected  by  us." 

Again  he  says,'^  It  having  so  happened,  as  I  suppose,  that  the 
poor  were  neglected  by  our  Priests,  the  impious  Galileans,  ob- 
serving this,  have  addicted  themselves  to  this  kind  of  humani- 
ty ;  and  by  the  show  of  such  good  offices  have  recommended  the 
worst  of  things :"  that  is,  the  Christian  Keligion.  "  For  begin- 
ning  with  their  love  feasts,  and  the  ministry  of  tables,  as  they 
call  it,  (for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  thing,  is  common  among 
them,)  they  have  drawn  away  the  faithful  to  impiety  :"  that  is. 
Heathens  to  Christianity. 

Wc  have  here  the  strongest  evidence,  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, down  to  the  days  of  Julian^  maintained  the  charity  of  the 
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Gospel  Co  their  poor  and  suffering  brethren,  and  to  strangers 
also;  and  that  this  charity  was  distributed  in  conformity  to  the 
account  in  the  text :  the  ministry  of  tables  being  mentioned  by 
him  as  one  of  the  principal  channels,  through  which  it  flowed. 
It  is  plain  also,  that,  in  the  view  of  this  Emperor,  this  charity 
was  a  priooary  reason,  why  Christianity  prevailed  in  the  world. 
For  he  exhibits  his  full  conviction,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
spread  Heathenism  by  any  other  means,  than  a  strenuous  imita- 
tion of  this  excellent  character.  The  justness  of  these  opinions 
is,  in  my  view,  unquestionable. 

This  duty  is  no  less  incumbent  on  Christians  at  the  present 
time.  Nor  would  the  advantages,  arising  from  the  practice  of 
it,  be  less  important  or  conspicuous.  In  all  churches,  there 
ought  to  exist  a  regular  system  of  contribution,  designed  solely 
to  provide  relief  for  their  poor  and  suffering  members.  In  every 
Churchy  a  charitable  fund  ought  to  be  begun,  and  continually 
supplied  by  continual  collections.  Of  this  fund,  the  Deacons 
ooght  to  be  the  standing  almoners ;  as  being  by  the  authority 
of  God  designated  to  this  office. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  the  State 
has  tjf  torn  made  provision  for  the  relief  of  all  poor  persons  ; 
that  ail  members  of  Churches  contribute  to  this  charity^  in 
commofi  with  others^  and  that  their  suffering  members  take 
Aeir  share  of  the  bounty.  My  answer  to  this  objection  is  the 
following. 

First.  TJiat  the  poor,  both  of  the  Church  and  communittf  at 
iarge,  have  exactly  the  same  right  to  the  property y  supplied  by  this 
tax,  which  the  contributors  have  to  the  remainder  of  their  own 
possessions. 

The  law  alone  creates  every  man's  right  to  what  he  calls  his 
estate*  To  the  great  mass  of  the  property,  denoted  by.  this 
woitl,  he  has  by  nature  no  right  at  all.  But  the  same  law  gives 
exactly  the  same  right  to  the  poor,  of  receiving  whatever  is  tax- 
ed upon  others  for  supplying  their  necessities.  The  payment 
of  this  tax,  therefore,  is  in  no  sense  an  act  of  charity;  but  the 
mere  payment  of  a  debt,  by  which,  together  with  other  acts  of 
the  like  nature,  each  man  holds  a  right  to  his  estate. 

Secondly.  The  Charity  in  question  was  immediately  instituted 
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and  rtqmrtdj  hjf  Chd^  and  is  independent  rfall  kuman  imtihtF' 
turns. 

No  conformity  to  any  regulation,  no  obedience  to  any  law,  of 
man,  can  go  a  step  towards'  excusing  us  from  obeying  a  kwof 
God. 

Thirdly.  T%e  proinsian  m  question  is  not  made  hf 
.  The  intention  of  furnishing  this  fund  is  not  to  reUevt  tha 
hUe  necessities  of  poor  Christians :  these  being  customarily  tap 
plied  by  the  operation  of  law.     The  object,  here  in  view,  n  to 
provide  for  their  comfort.    Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  than  that  one  part  of  the  membeni  of  a 
church  should  abound  in  the  conveniences  €md  Uusmies  of  life,  and 
another  be  stinted  to  its  mere  necessaries^    Every  OM  ought, 
plainly,  to  share  in  blessings,  superior  to  these.     This  provision 
ought  to  extend  to  all  those  enjoyments,  which  are  generally  de* 
nominated  decencies  and  comforts.       Without  the  possession 
of  these,  in  some  good  degree,  life,  so  far  as  its  external  ac- 
commodations are  concerned,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  desirable. 

1  am  well  aware,  that  the  unhappy  neglect  of  this  great  duty 
by  many  of  our  own  Churches  will  be  urged,  and  felt,  as  a  de- 
fence of  the  contrary  doctrine.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  no  negligence  can  justify  a  further  neglect  of  our 
duty.  Jfehemiah  and  his  companions,  when  they  found  ii  written 
in  the  /an,  that  the  children  oflsrtLel  should  dwell  in  Booths,  at 
the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  went  forih^  and  made  themselves 
Booths,  every  one  of  them,  although  their  nation  had  failed  of 
performing  this  duty,  as  this  excellent  man  declares,  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

1  am  also  aware,  that  the  love  of  money ^  the  root  of  so  much  evil 
in  other  cases,  is  the  root  o/*  great  evil  in  this ;  and  will,  even  in 
the  minds  of  some  good  men,  create  not  a  litde  opposition  to  this 
duty.  Until  such  men  learn  to  love  this  world  less,  and  God 
and  their  fellow-christians  more ;  objections,  springing  from  this 
source,  will  undoubtedly  have  their  influence. 

My  audience  is  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  are  young,  and 
therefore  neither  devoted  to  avarice,  nor  deeply  aflfected  by  the 
too  customary  negligence  of  this  duty.     Before  them,  therefore-. 
I  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  bringing  up  to  view  this  benev 
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hot,  ud  dnrine,  Inttitutkui.    Om  their  minds,  the  argmnenti, 
which  have  been  urged,  will,  I  trust,  have  their  proper  weight. 
To  qdcken  his  just  views  of  this  subject,  let  every  one  present, 
lenenfaerythat  even  the  Emperor  Ju/ion  has  said ;  ^M  do  not  be- 
lieve any  man  is  the  poorer  for  what  he  gives  to  the  necessitous. 
Ii  wiio  have  often  relieved  the  poor,  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
godt  Hitny  fdd ;  although  wealth  is  a  thing,  on  which  I  was 
never  miicli  intent.''    Above  all  things,  let  every  one  remember, 
that  Christ,  alleging  the  beneficence  of  Christians  as  a  ground  of 
their  endless  happiness  in  the  world  above,  closes  his  infinitely 
iKnenlDus  address  to  them  with  this  remarkable  declaration. 
imimmeh  at  y«  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  ofthe$e  my  brethrenf 
y«  ktioedoneU  unto  me. 


SERMON  CLVI. 


THE   EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS   OP   GRACL 


THE  ORDINANCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


BAPTISM. 


ITS  REALITY  AND  INTENTION. 


Matthew  xxviii*  19* 

Oo  ye,  thirefare,  teach  all  nations^  baptizit^  ihem  m  ike  name 
of  the  FaUher,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

Iv  seven  discourses,  preceding  this,  I  have  considered  the  mtlt- 
Itiffon  of  the  Churchy  the  Members,  of  which  it  is  formed  f  the 
Officers  f  appointed  in  the  Scriptures  to  superintend  its  affairs  ;  and 
the  principal  Duties^  which  they  are  appointed  to  perform*  The 
next  subject  in  a  system  of  Theology  is  the  Ordinances,  which  &c- 
long  peculiarly  to  this  body  of  men^  and  which  they  are  required 
to  celebrate. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  order  is  Baptism  ;  as  being  that,  by  which 
the  members  of  the  Church  are,  according  to  Christ^s  appointmeni, 
introduced  into  this  Body. 

In  the  Text,  Christ  directs  his  Apostles  to  go  forth  into  the 
world*  and  teach,  or  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  and  to  bapHze 
them  m,  or  into,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
iTtt  Holy  Ohost.    This,  then,  is  a  duty,  which  the  Apostles  were 
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required  to  perform  towards  all  nations,  so  far  as  they  made  them 
duiciplei  of  Christ. 

The  Text,  therefore,  presents  the  subject  of  Baptism  to  us,  as 
an  ordinance  to  be  administered  by  the  Pastors  of  the  Church 
to  its  several  members,  in  consequence  of  their  discipleship. 
What  WM  the  duty  of  the  Apostles  in  this  case,  is  equally  the  duty 
of  an  succeeding  miinisters.    Of  coarse,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
person,  who  wishes,  and  i&  qualified,  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Church,  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  Baptism, 
lo  my  examination  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider, 
I.  T%€  Rtmlity  ; 
U»  Hu  InterUiwi ; 

IIL  The  proper  Subjects  ;  of  this  Ordinance :  and, 
TV.  The  Manner^  in  which  it  should  be  administered* 
h  I  shall  make  some  observations  concerning  the  Reality  of  Bap- 
tism» 

To  persons,  at  all  acquabted  with  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  is 
well  known,  that  several  classes  o/*  men  have  denied  Baptism^ 
m  the  proper  sense^  to  be  a  divine  Institution.  Some  of  these  per- 
sons have  supported  their  opinion  from  Heb.  ix.  10;  W%icA 
stood  only  in  meats,  and  drinks^  and  diverse  washings,  and  carnal 
ordisumees,  imposed  on  them  until  the  time  of  Reformation*  The 
word,  here  rendered  washings,  is  in  the  Greek,  Bss^wta^Mg,  Bap- 
tisnu*  In  this  passage,  they  have^  without  any  warrant,  sup- 
poaed  the  Baptism  of  the  Gospel  to  be  included.  The  Apostle, 
iathis  passage,  refers  only  to  the  Jewish  worship ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter ;  particularly  from  the 
niaii  verse.  That  Evangelical  Baptism  was  in  use,  as  an  insti- 
tndon  of  Christ,  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  is  abundantly 
manifest  from  the  following  chapter,  verses  1 9,  3S,  particularly 
from  the  two  last  of  these  verses.  Having  an  High  Priest,  says 
the  Apostle,  ovor  the  house  of  Qod,  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true 
ktsariy  iskfull  assurance  of  faith;  Having  omr  hearts  sprinkled 
from  em  evil  conscience^  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  watet : 
or,  in  other  words,  being  baptized. 

The  same  persons  endeavour  to  support  their  opinion,  also,' 
booi  1  Pet.  iii.  21 ;  T%e  like  figure  whereunto^  even  Baptism  doA 
site  now  mve  us,  (not  the  putting  OMy  qf  thejilih  of  thejlesh, 
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bui  the  ansmer  of  a  good  conscUnce  toward  Ood^)  iy  the  /{ettcrrtc* 
tion  of  Chritt,  But  the  objectors  are  not  less  unhappy  in  their 
construction  of  this  passage,  than  of  that,  mentioned  above. 
The  true,  as  well  as  obvious,  meaning  in  this  passage  is  Che  Mf 
lowing :  ^'  Baptism,  the  Antitype  of  the  water  of  the  delugei 
doth  now  save  us  by  the  Resurrection  of  Christ;  not  indeed  the 
cleansing  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  that  which  is  signified  by 
it ;  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God."  This  pas- 
sage is  a  direct  recognition  of  the  existence  of  Baptism,  as  an 
Institution  in  the  Christian  Church :  and,  therefore^  instead  of 
being  a  support,  is  a  refutation,  of  the  scheme  in  question. 

Persons,  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  satia&c* 
tion  of  Christ,  are,  in  a  sense,  constrained  to  deny  Baptism  also, 
in  order  to  preserve  consistency  in  their  opinion^  The  com- 
mand to  baptize  m,  or  tn/o,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  th€ 
Stm,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  is  a  plain,  unanswerable  exhibition 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  cleansing  .with  water, 
also,  is  too  unequivocal  a  symbol  of  our  spiritual  purification  by 
the  Blood  of  Christ,  to  suffer  any  rational  denial,  or  doubt.  It 
seems,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  for  those,  who  deny  either 
the  Trinity,  or  the  Atonement,  to  admit  the  Institution  ot  Bap- 
tismj  without  a  plain  contradiction  in  their  principles. 

Others,  still,  have  removed  both  Baptism,  and  the  Liord^s  Sup- 
per, by  the  aid  of  Spiritual,  or  mystical,  construction.  These 
persons  appear  to  build  their  scheme,  especially,  on  the  answer 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  came 
to  his  Baptism.  /,  indeed^  baptize  you  with  water  ttnto  repentance  : 
but  He,  that  cometh  after  me,  is  mightier  than  /;  whose  shoes  lam 
not  worthy  to  bear.  He  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost^  and 
with  fre.  From  this  passage,  chiefly,  the  Doctrine  has  been 
drawn,  that  Baptism  with  water  was  not  intended  to  be,  nor  ac- 
tually made,  by  Christ  an  institution  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  this  interpretation  of  the  Baptist's 
words  is  wholly  erroneous  ;  and  that  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  doctrine,  to  which  they  are  here  applied. 

The  proof,  on  which  this  Institution  rests  as  a  perpetual  ordi- 
nance of  Christ  in  his  Church,  is  so  entire,  and  so  obvious,  that 
every  doubt  concerning  it  is  more  properly  an  object  of  surprise, 
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dian  of  serioiu  opposition.    In  the  text,  Christ  commands  his 
Apostles,  and  all  his  succeeding  ministers,  to  baptize  those, 
wboB  tbey  should  make  disciples.     In  obedience  to  this  com- 
mandv  the  Apostles  accordingly  baptized  all  those,  who  were 
made  disciples  by  them.     Those,  who  followed  them  in  the  mi- 
nistrfy  fiollowed  them,  also,  in  this  practice.     In  this  manner,  the 
hstitudon  has  been  continued  in  the  Church,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  dissentients,  to  the  present  time.    Emcept  a  man  be  btmi 
efwmUr^  and  of  ike  SpirU,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Oodm     7b  be  bom  of  mtater  is  to  be  baptized.     To  be  born  of  the 
Sjpml  it  to  be  regenerated.     The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  phrase, 
wed  in  Che  Gospel,  in  a  two-fold  sense ;  and  denotes  his  visible^ 
mud  hm  nmMUj  kingdom  ;  or  the  collection  of  apparent,  and  the 
coUetiian  of  real,  ioinia.    The  indispensable  condition  of  enter-  . 
ing  the  former,  or  visible,  kingdom,  is  here  made  by  our  Saviour 
Baptism*    The  indispensable  qualification  for  admission  into  the 
invisible  Kingdom  is  Regeneration  :  the  great  act  of  the  Spirit  of 
CSod,  which  constitutes  men  real  Saints.     Baptism,  therefore,  is 
here  made  by  Christ  a  condition,  absolutely  necessary  to  oar 
anthoriied  entrance  into  his  visible  Church. 
II.  I  shall  now  inqtdre  into  the  Intention  of  this  Ordinance. 
Washing  with  water  is  the  most  natural,  and  universal,  mode 
of  cleansing  from  external  impurities;  and  is,  therefore,  the  most 
obvioas,  and  proper,  symbol  of  internal,  or  spiritual,  purifica- 
tion.    Baptism  denotes,  generally,  this  purification;  and,  par- 
ticuhrly,  is  intended  to  present  to  us  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  by 
tkt  Uood  of  Christ ;  and,  s,till  more  particularly,  by  the  affusion 
sfthe  Divine  Spirit,     To  this  interpretation  of  it,  we  are  directed 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiahy  in  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  his  prophe- 
cy.   /  wUl  pour  water  tpon  him  that  is  thirsty  ^  and  floods  upon  the 
iiy  ground:  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing 
tfNm  thine  offspring.    The  same  explanation  is  given  of  it,  also, 
hjr  God,  in  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  chapter  xxxvi.  35— -37,  Then 
will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean.     And  I 
will  put  my  Spirit  withinyou,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  Statutes. 
As  both  these  passages  refer  to  the  Evangelical  dispensation ; 
tbere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  application,  here  made 
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of  them,  is  just ;  or  that  Baptism  ^specialty  signifies  the  affusioi 
of  the  Spirit  of  Go.d  upon  the'  soul. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  very  carefully  remarked  here,  that,  al 
though  Baptism  is  a  symbol  of  this  affusion,  and  of  the  Regene 
ration,  which  is  its  consequence,  get  Baptism  neither  ensures^  noi 
fraves^  Regeneration.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  lohg  taught 
that  regen^k^tion  is  inseparably  connected  with  this  ordinance 
and  that  the  ordinance  is  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  in  all  or 
dinaiy  circumstances,  to  the  ezistehce  of  Regeneration*  Fron 
diat  Church  this  scheme  has  spread,  with  soAie  variattons 
through  several  Protestant  Churches.  I  know  not,  that  it  is  ii 
my  power  to  express,  in  precise  language,  the  different  views 
entertained  in  the  Christian  World  concerning  this  subject. 

Often,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  views  are  given  to  us  in  phrase 
ology,  which  is  indefinite,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  designedly 
mysterious.  A  distinction,  unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  is  some 
times  made  between  Regeneration  and  Rwiovation.  Baptism  i 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  cause,  or  the  inseparable  attendant,  o 
Regeneration,  and  not  of  Renovation.  What  the  word  Regene 
ration,  thus  used,  intends,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  determine 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  the  Regeneration  efthe  8er^ 
tures  is  but  one  thing;  and  denotes,  invariably,  that  change  oj 
character^  or  the  cause  of  thai  change,  by  which  sinners  becoim 
hohf.  Christ  has  taught  us,  that  to  be  born  again  is  to  be  borr 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannoi  s^ 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  th 
Spirit^  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  These  two  de- 
clarations, every  person  will  see,  are  exactly  parallel.  To  hi 
bom  again,  in  the  first  of  them,  is  precisely  the  same  thing,  as  ti 
be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  last.  To  be  bom  ^ 
water  as  here  intended,  is,  in  my  view,  to  be  baptized;  and  if 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  our  lawful  admission  into  the  vi 
sible  kingdom  of  God :  as  to  be  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  our  ad 
mission  into  his  invisUfle  Kingdom.  That  to  be  bom  of  water, 
and  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  same  thing  with  being  born  again,  mus( 
be  admitted  by  every  one,  who  is  willing  that  our  Saviour  shouU 
speak  good  sense,  since  he  obviously  mentions,  in  this  whdc 
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disooone,  but  one  Birth ;  which  he  introduces  to  McodemuM  un« 
der  the  phraseology  of  being  born  dgain.  What  connection  wa« 
ter,  here  in  my  view  standing  for  Baptism,  has  with  this  subject, 
I  shftli  liuther  explain  hereafter. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  Question,  Whttker  Baptism  ensures ,  or. proves^  Regenerc^- 
t¥mr 

Hie  ailments,  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  answer  to  this 
qnestion,  are  principally,  if  not  wholly,  derived  Trom  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  Scripture. 

First.  Mark  xvi.  16,  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized^  shall 
is  Mmwed  ;  btU  he  that  belieteth  not  shall  be  damned. 

Of  this  passage  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  con- 
dading  clause  refutes  the  supposition,  which  the  introductory 
ooe  is  employed  to  support.  Here  Christ  declares,  that  he  who 
believeth  not,  whether  baptized  or  not,  shall  be  damned.  This 
omikl  not  be  true,  if  Baptism  and  Regeneration  were  thus  con* 
necied.  ^ 

Seooadly.  7%€  same  doctrine  is  argued  from  the  passage  quoted 
ohofoom  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  watery  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can* 
not  ssUtr  isUo  the  kingdom  of  God, 

The  account,  given  of  the  subject  in  this  text,  is  exactly  the 
same  with  that,  contained  in  the  preceding  passage.  To  be 
baptised  is  to  be  born  of  water.  To  be  a  believer  is  to  be  bom 
of  the  Spirit.  He  who  believeth,  whether  baptized  or  not,  shall 
be  saved :  he  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  whether  born  of  water  or 
not,  shall  enter  into  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Ood.  In  exact  ac- 
cofdsnce  with  this  construction  of  the  passage,  our  Saviour,  in 
every  other  part  of  his  discourse  with  Mcodemus^  insists  only 
OD  being  bom  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  great  qualification  for  accept- 
aaoe  with  God. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  here,  that  he,  who  understand- 
ii^  the  nature  and  authority  of  this  Institution,  refuses  to  be 
bsptiied,  will  never  enter  either  the  visible,  or  invisible,  king- 
dom of  God.  As  he  refuses  to  become  a  member  of  the  visible, 
he  will  certainly  be  shut  out  of  the  invisible,  kingdom*.  Con- 
lidersd  with  reference  to  a  case  of  this  nature,  the  passage  may 
be  justly  construed  in  the  literal  manner.    For  he  who^  persists 
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in  this  act  of  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Christ,  will  ne^m 
belong  to  hit^  kingdom. 

Thirdly.  This  doctrint  is  also  argued  from  T\tus  iii.  5,  Atcw^ 
ing  to  his  mercy ^  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  mni 
the  renewing  ^Sthe  Holy  Ghost. 

Whether  th A  words,  translated  the  washing  of  rsgonoraiion^ 
denote  Baptism,  or  not,  according  to  the  opinions  of  different 
Commentators,  is,  in  my  view,  immaterial  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. If  Bapti.  J)  is  denoted  by  these  words ;  it  is  called  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  because  it  is  symbolical  of  that  change 
in  the  heart ;  and  because  Christ  has  established  it,  as  sucha  syra* 
bol,  in  his  visible  Church.  Beyond  this,  nothing  can  be  plead 
ed  from  this  passage  in  favour  of  the  doctrine. 

There  is  yet  another  text,  to  wit,  Eph.  v.  26,  of  an  import,  A 
milar  to  that  last  quoted,  which  may  be  urged  with  somewhtl 
less  plausibility,  as  favouring  the  same  scheme.  It  is  this,  Ai 
Christ  also  loved  the  Churchy  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  He  migk 
sanctify  J  and  cleanse  it,  vnth  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word, 
To  this  the  same  answer  is  obviously  to  be  given  with  that 
iriiich  has  been  already  given  to  the  passage  last  quoted. 

These  are  the  only  texts,  within  my  knowledge,  which  can  be 
seriously  alleged  in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  I  shall  now,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  is  erroneous  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1.  It  contradicts  the  general  tenour  of  the  Scriptures,  relative  Ic 
this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  .4<?ti//5  aretn  the  Scriptures  required  to  believe^ 
antecedently  to  their  Baptism. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostles  are  directed  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  and  then  to  baptize  them.  That  they  understood  theii 
commission  in  this  manner,  is  unanswerably  evident  from  theii 
own  declarations.  Repent^  therefore^  said  St.  Peter  to  the  Jews, 
and  be  baptized^  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
When  the  Eunuch  said  to  Philip,  see,  here  is  water;  whai  dotk 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  Philip  replied,  If  thou  believesi  wiih 
all  thine  hearty  thou  mayest.  Lydia  was  baptized  after  the  Lore 
had.  opened  her  heart.  The  Jailer  was  baptized  in  consequence 
of  his  Faith.     So  was  Paul.    So  were  Cornelius  and  hit  house- 
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kUL  From  these  facts  and  declarations,  it  is  evident  beyond 
coDtroversy,  that  AduUs  were  baptized  by  the  Apostles^  after  th^ 
iUuIftscowe,  or  mere  supposed  to  have  become^  disciples  of  Christ: 
or,  in  other  words,  after  they  were  either  really,  or  apparently, 
Aegenerated. 

Secondly.  7%€  Seryi^tures  teach  m^  that  the  Gospel,  or  the  Truth 
^Qodt  is  the  great  Instrument  of  Regeneration. 

Th€  JhUh  shall  make  you  fresy  saith  onr  Saviour.  John  viii. 
33.  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy  »o;  -J  is  Truth.  John 
xm.  17«  Of  his  oum  wUl  begat  He  us  mth  the  ^fVord  of  TVuth : 
suj%  Si.  James.  James  i.  18.  Being  bomagain^  says  St.  Peter, 
not  ^  corrtgttible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God. 
1  Pet.  i.  23.  The  Gospel,  says  St.  Paul,  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvsUioH,  to  every  one  that  believeth.  Rom.  i.  16.  Again;  Itpleas* 
siQod^  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.  1 
Cor«  !•  21  •  Again ;  In  Christ  Jesus  have 'I  begotten  you  through  the 
Gasfel,  1  Cor.  iv.  16. 

Thirdly*  The  Scriptures  expressly  declare,  that  Baptism  is  not 
tks  great  instrusiunt  of  regeneration. 

This  is  directly  declared  by  St.  Peter,  in  a  passage,  already 
quoted  f(w  another  purpose,  in  this  discourse,  from  the  third 
chapter  of  his  first  Epistle,  verse  21,  The  likejigure  whereunto, 
saem  Baptism,  doth  now  save  tu  ;  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth 
tf  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God.  In 
this  passage,  St.  Peter  teaches,  that  the  putting  away  of  the  filth 
of  the  flesh  is  not,  and  that  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  is, 
the  means  of  our  salvation*  In  other  words,  Baptism  is  not,  but 
the  virtuous  character,  which  is  the  effect  of  regeneration,  is,  the 
means  of  eternal  life  to  mankind.  This  character,  I  have  al- 
leady  shown,  is  so  far  from  being  the  consequence  of  Baptism, 
that  every  adult  candidate  for  this  ordinance  is  required  to 
posaess  it,  bef<Hre  he  can  be  lawfully  baptized  according  to  the 
Scriptures. 

lo  perfect  accordance  with  this  declaration  of  St.  Pe'ter^  St. 
Paul  declares,  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  fto» 
tkittg  f  bid  keeping  the  Commandments  of  God.  To  Jews^  of  whom 
there  was  a  considerable  number  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  Cir- 
auMciflion  iras  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  Faith  \  just  in  the 
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same  manner,  as  Baptism  now  is,  to  Christians.  It  had,  aho, 
all  the  inflaence  towards  Regeneration,  which  Baptism  now  pes- 
sesses.  But,  had  it  ensured,  or  proved,  regeneration  with  re- 
spect to  the  Jtws^  who  were  in  the  Church  at  Corinikf  ihe  Apos- 
tle would  not,  when  writing  to  them,  have  declared  it  to  be  no- 
thing. For  in  this  case,  it  would,  to  them,  have  been  the  means 
of  that  holiness,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  would  have  k€fi 
ike  eommandnunts  of  God.  What  is  true  of  circwncision,  in  this 
respect,  is,  I  apprehend,  precisely  true  of  Baptism  also. 

But  this  point  is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  debate  by  the 
following  declarations  of  Si.  Paul.  1  Cor.  i.  14,  17|-  ithmmk 
Qody  that  I  baptized  nont  of  yoii,  frtil  Criipus  and  Chmif.  Ar 
Christ  sent  mt  not  io  baptize,  bui  to  preach  the  OoepeL  Nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  that,  if  Baptism  ensures,  or  proves,  regene- 
ration, Paul,  who  so  ardendy  desired  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
and  wished  to  become,  as  extensively  as  possible,  the  instrmnent 
of  their  salvation,  could  not  thank  God,  that  he  baptized  aone 
of  the  Corinihiani,  but  Gfotta,  Crispusj  and  the  household  of  Ste- 
phanus.  To  him  it  would,  comparatively,  have  been  a  matter 
of  indifference,  whether  they  accused  him  of  baptizing  in  his 
own  name,  or  not.  Of  what  consequence  could  the  clamour, 
the  disputes,  or  the  divisions,  be,  which  might  arise  about  this 
subject,  compared  with  the  salvation  on  the  one  hand,  and  oo 
the  other,  with  the  perdition,  of  the  Corinthians  ?  Instead  of 
thanking  God  in  this  manner,  he  would  have  baptized  every 
Corinthiany  who  would  have  permitted  him ;  and,  like  a  Romish 
missionary,  have  compelled  crowds  and  hosts  to  the  streams  and 
rivers  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  receive  this  or- 
dinance at  his  hands.  With  still  less  propriety  could  he  say,  if 
Baptism  were  the  means  of  regeneration,  especially  if  it  ensur- 
ed, or  proved  it,  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize,  bui  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Christ,  as  He  himself  hath  told  us,  sent  Paul  to  the 
Gentiles  and  to  the  Corinthians  ^  as  well  as  other  Gentiles,  to  ham 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God.  Acts  xxvi..  17,  18.  In  other  words,  Christ  sent  Paul  to 
the  Gentiles,  to  accomplish  their  regeneration.  But,  if  Baptism 
be  the  means  of  regeneration,  or  be  accompanied  by  it,  then 
Christ  actually  sent  him  to  baptize ;  in  direct  -contradicttof^  to 
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tke  passage,  just  now  quoted.  From  both  these  passages  it  is 
cteuly  evident,  that  Baptism  neither  ensures,  nor  proves,  Rege- 
neranoo* 

2.  Tki»  doctrine  is  cantradicUd  iy  e^rience. 

Soch  persons,  as  have  been  baptized  in  modes,  and  by  minis- 
ters, altx^ether  unexceptionable  in  the  view  of  such,  as  hold  this 
scheme,  have  by  their  fruits,  the  great  Scriptural  touch-stone, 
proved  themselves  to  be  unregenerated.  Sim<m  Magw,  Hjftiu- 
lumt,  PhiUiuSj  PhygMuSj  and  HtrmQgmes^  were  all,  probably, 
baptised  by  inspired  Ministers.  By  Ministers,  possessing  au- 
thority equally  unexceptionable,  were  baptized  those  gross  trans* 
gressors  io  the  seven  Churches  of  Atia^  so  severely  reproved  by 
Christ  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  It 
will  BOt  be  pretended,  that  these  men  were  regenerated. 

Equally  conclusive  to  the  same  point  is  the  experience  of 
every  succeeding  age  in  the  Christian  Church.  Nothing  is 
BKMre  certain,  than  that  a  multitude  of  those,  who  have  been 
baptised  by  such,  as  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  will  acknow- 
lec^  to  be  authorized  ministers,  have,  in  every  christian  age 
and  country,  been  guilty  of  such  continual  and  gross  sins,  as 
have  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  instead  of  being  regenerated, 
they  were  m  the  gall  of  Httemessy  and  the  bond  of  iniqtdty* 
Great  numbers  of  such  are  found  in  every  class  of  nominal  Chris- 
timt  mder  heaven.  Nothing  can  more  perfectly  demonstrate, 
that  Baptism  is  not  accompanied  by  Regeneration. 

It  will  probably  be  here  replied,  that  regeneration  may  be 
letnlly  conveyed  to  the  souls  of  the  baptized,  and  yet  its  influ- 
ence be  lost  by  their  future  apostasy ;  or  what  is  often  called 
falling  from  grace ;  either  because  they  are  not  confirmed}  or 
for  some  other  reason. 

To  this  I  answer,  in  the  lirst  place,  that  no  such  apostasy  is 
kmwm  m  the  Scriptures.  This  position,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
been  proved  in  a  former  discourse  concerning  the  perseverance 
of  such,  as  are  regenerated.  He  that  heareth  my  word^  said  our 
Sivioor  to  the  Jews,  John  v.  34,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent 
m,  hoik  ewerlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation  ; 
kit  if  {hMy  passed  from  death  unto  life. 
,   Saoondly.  T%e  Seriptwres  no  nhere  ieach  the  doctrine^  or  duty. 
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of  Canfirmatian,  as  nuessary  io  the  comlimmtmee  of  mmmkind  w 
holiness :  nor  cu  an  ordinance  of  ihe  Christian  Church  in  OMf 
sense. 

Thirdly.  Multitudes  of  baptized  persons  give  the  most  Wiquts- 
tionable  evidence  from  their  Baptism^  or^  if  JnfanlSffrom  iktir 
first  possession  ^  moral  agenofj  that  thes/  are  sinners  onigm 

Fourthly,  hnmediaitljf  after  their  Confirmation,  thsjf  contiam 
to  exhibit  the  same  sinful  character^  and  exhibit  it  throiugh  life. 

Thus,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  doctrine,  that  Baptism  is 
regeneration,  that  it  ensures,  or  proves,  that  it  is  attended  or 
followed  by  it,  either  regularly  or  commonly,  is  erroneous,  un- 
founded, and  unscripturaK  So  far  is  this  firom  being  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  that,  according  to  them,  adults  can  never 
offer  themselves  for  Baptism,  unless  already  regenerated.  Tie 
answer  of  a  good  conscience,  spoken  of  by  ^.  Peter,  cannd  be 
given  by  him,  who  is  not  regenerated. 

In  the  ancient  periods  of  the  Church,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Tertullian^  the  Minister  asked  the  candidate  for  Baptism^  ^  JE>o«/ 
thou  renounce  Satan  ?  Dost  thou  believe  in  Christ  P^^  The  Can- 
didate  answered,  ^^  /  renoimce,  I  believeJ^^  This  Tertulkasi  calls 
^^  sponsionem  salutis  ;^^  ^<  An  engagement  of  salvsUiom;^^  and 
says,  that  '^  the  soul  is  consecratedy  not  by  washing,  but  by  answer- 
ing.^^ To  this  practice,  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  refer  in  the 
text,  repeatedly  quoted  on  this  subject.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
no  person,  who  is  unregenerated,  can  declare  with  truth,  that  he 
renounces  Satan,  and  believes  in  Christ.  Thus  no  such  person 
can  give  this  answer  of  a  good  conscience  :  or  lawfully  receive 
the  ordinance  of  Baptism. 

The  case  of  Infants  will  be  more  particularly  considered  here- 
after. It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  the  present  time,  that, 
although  God  has  required  believing  parents  to  dedicate  their 
children  to  him  in  Baptism,  he  has  no  where  promised,  that  they 
shall  be  regenerated  either  in,  or  by,  the  administration  of  this 
ordinance.  Accordingly,  a  great  multitude  of  the  circumcised 
children  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  baptized  children  of  Chris- 
tians, in  every  age  and  church,  have  plainly  lived,  and  died  un- 
regenerated. It  may  here  be  added,  that  very  high  evidence  is 
necessary  to  convince  a  sober  man,  that  God  has,  in  this  man- 
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oer,  plieed  the  nlvatkm  of  mankind  in  the  hands,  and  under  the 
control,  of  their  fellow*men.  To  me  it  appears  evident,  that 
the  Clorgy  of  the  Romish  Church  taught  this  doctrine,  supreme- 
ly, if  not  solely,  to  extend  their  own  domination,  and  to  place 
mankind  at  their  feet.  He,  whose  agency  becomes  indispensa- 
ble to  the  salration  of  others,  he,  who  can  confer  salvation  on 
others,  will,  so  fiur  as  this  power  is  admitted,  bring  them  univer- 
nily  under  subjection  to  his  pleasure.  No  man  in  his  senses 
will  question  the  decisions  of  him,  who  can  give,  or  refuse,  sal- 
ntioiu  Is  it  credible,  that  such  stupendous  power  should  be 
placed  in  human  hands  1 

But,  although  Baptism  neither  ensures,  nor  proves  the  rege- 
oeratioo  of  the  person,  who  receives  this  ordinance,  it  is  still 
in  Institution  of  high  importance  to  the  Christian  Church ;  and 
Atti  in  a  great  variety  of  respecd^.     Particularly, 

1.  /<  if  a  solemn^  visibU  exhibiium  of  these  two  great  scriptural 
iseifimu  ;   The  expiation  or  sin,  and  the  cleansing  or  the 

lOOL,  BT  THE   BLOOD   OF    ChXIST  ;   AND    ITS  RENOVATION  BY  THE 
SriBIT  OF  GOD« 

When  these  doctrines  have  been  learned,  and  understood,  by 
the  reading,  or  preaching,  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  the  mind  has 
beeone  well  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  importance ;  it  is 
prepared  to  discern  the  real  import  of  this  ordinance.  In  this 
sitaation,  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  becomes,  in  a  high  degree, 
mbsidiary  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  now  teaches 
die  same  inestimable  truths,  which  were  before  taught  by  the 
preacher ;  and  teaches  them  with  a  force,  peculiar  and  pre-emi- 
nent. 

It  is  a  truth,  known  to  all  men,  that  the  objects  of  our  senses 
make  an  impression  on  our  minds,  far  more  striking,  influential. 
snd  enduring,  than  those  of  the  understanding*  When  these  ob- 
jects are  made  symbolical,  and  are  thus  employed  to  declare 
Evangelical  truths ;  especially  when  the  symbols  are  near  and 
obvious,  and  therefore  disclose  the  truths  in  a  clear  and  indubi- 
table manner;  the  truths,  actually  disclosed,  are  invested  with 
tU  the  force  of  sensible  impressions.  When  an  adult  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Baptism ;  the  great  truths,  which  I  have  specified,  arc 
brought  home  to  his  heart  with  supreme  efficacy :  and  he  is  ena- 
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bled,  at  least  io  ordioary  circumstances,  to  feel  the  glory  and 
excellence  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love,  in  a 
degree,  and  with  a  benefit,  which  no  words  can  accomplish. 
What  is  true  of  an  adult,  in  these  circumstances,  is  true,  proba- 
bly in  a  still  more  affecting  and  profitable  manner,  of  parents, 
dedicating  their  children  to  God  in  this  solemn  ordinance.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  in  the  world  a  sight  more  interesting,  than  that 
of  an  infant,  offered  up  by  believing  parents  to  God  in  Baptism* 
The  helpless  circumstances  of  the  child ;  the  peculiar  tender- 
ness of  the  relation,  existing  between  it  and  the  parents ;  the 
strong  expression  of  their  faith  in  God,  in  giving  up  their  belov- 
ed offspring  to  him,  devoting  it  to  his  service,  and  engaging  to 
train  it  up  for  l^is  glory ;  the  exhibition  of  their  reliance  on  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  Io  cleanse 
it  from  its  original  pollution ;  the  affecting  manifestation  of  the 
divine  mercy  and  goodness  in  permitting  us  thus  to  oflbr  op  our 
children  to  God ;  united  with  the  solemnities  of  the  day,  the 
place,  and  the  occasion ;  form  a  combination  of  fiicti,  and  doc- 
trines, and  duties,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  present  workL  On 
the  minds  of  the  parents,  particularly,  the  impressions,  made, 
cannot  fail,  unless  through  very  gross  stupidity,  o^  gross  wicked- 
ness, of  powerfully  persuading  them  to  the  duties,  involved  in 
this  dedication.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  impressions,  vriiich 
will  very  naturally  be  made  on  those,  who  are  present  at  the  ad- 
ministration. Persons,  heretofore  dedicated  to  God  in  Baptism, 
will  naturally  feel  anew  their  own  baptismal  obligations :  while 
those,  who  have  dedicated  them,  will  realize,  also,  the  privi- 
leges, to  which  they  and  their  offspring  have  been  admitted; 
the  engagements,  which  they  have  made;  and  the  duties, 
which  in  a  peculiar  manner  they  are  required  to  perform. 

In  all  these  points  of  view,  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  of  high 
importance  to  the  Christian  Church ;  and  fitted  to  impress  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  mind  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner. It  is  here  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  religious  education 
is  constituted  in  the  Christian  Church  a  primary  mean  of  aalva- 
tion,  so  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  im- 
,  portance,  fi*om  the  intimate,  and  acknowledged,  connection  be- 
tween the  act  of  devoting  a  child  to  God  in  this  manner,  and  the 
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dutjr  of  educating  him  for  the  service  of  his  Maker,  and  the  at- 
taioment  of  eternal  life.  No  two  religious  employments  are,  in 
this  coontry  at  iea3t,  and  probably  in  most  others  throughout 
Christendom,  more  universally  understood  to  be  inseparably 
coQflected,  than  the  act  of  giving  up  a  child  to  God,  and  the  * 
doty  of  educating  him  for  his  service.  The  most  solemn  sense 
of  the  obligations,  which  we  are  under  to  train  up  our  children  for 
God,  is  probably  derived  from  the  administration  of  this  ordi- 
naoce* 

2.  When  children  die  in  infancy^  and  are  ecripturally  dedi- 
e§Ud  io  God  in  Baptism;  there  is  much,  and  very  consoling , 
rtuom^  furnished,  to  believe,  that  they  are  accepted  beyond  the 
gme^ 

We  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  praise  is  perfected  out  of 
the  mthUhs  of  babes  and  sucklings.  It  is,  perhaps,  improper  to 
say,  that  praise  is  perfected  on  this  side  of  Heaven.  When  lit- 
tle children  were  brought  to  our  Saviour ;  He  said,  Suffer  the 
Utile  children  to  come  tmto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
tk$'  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  seems  to  be  a  plain  declaration, 
that  children  are  admitted  to  this  kingdom,  and  constitute  not  a 
small  part  of  the  persons,  of  whom  it  is  composed.  The  pro- 
mise^  said  St.  Peter  to  the  Jews,  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children.  If 
this  promise  is  extended,  in  any  sense,  to  those,  who  die  in  in- 
foncy,  and  conveys  to  them  any  blessings ;  they  must  be  found 
beyond  the  grave. 

There  is,  1  think,  reason  to  hope  well  concerning  other  chil- 
dren, dying  in  infancy.  But  there  is  certainly  peculiar  reason 
for  Christian  Parents  to  entertain  strong  consolation  with  respect 
to  (Am*  offspring ;  whom  God  has  not  only  permitted,  but  requir- 
ed, them  to  offer  up  to  him  in  this  ordinance,  pointing  so  exten- 
sively, and  so  significantly,  to  their  purification. 

3«  Those,  who  are  baptized  in  infancy,  are  placed  under  the 
guardianship,  and  discipline,  of  the  Christian  Church, 

The  manner,  in  which  this  discipline  is  to  be  conducted,  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  future  discussion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve at  the  present  time,  that  children,  to  whom  this  ordinance 
has  been  dispensed,  are  by  these  means  doubly  assured  of  the 
certain,  and   inestimable,  benefits  of  religious  education ;  and 
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are  entitled,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  counsel,  the  reproof, 
the  conversation,  the  example,  and  the  prayers,  of  Christians. 
The  importance  of  these  blessings,  every  Christian  will  under- 
stand. Nor  can  those,  who  believe  the  declaration,  that  Ae,  »&# 
walketh  with  toise  men^  shall  be  wise,  fail  to  acknowledge  them  as 
blessings  of  inestimable  value. 

4.  Baptism  is,  also,  the  public  Sign,  by  which  the  diseiplu  rf 
Christ  are  known  to  each  other,  and  to  the  world* 

All  societies  need  indispensably  some  mark  of  distinction; 
some  mode,  in  which  the  respective  members  shall  be  known 
to  each  other ;  so  that  each  individual  shall  feel,  that  he  himself 
is  required,  and  that  he  is  invested  with  a  plain  right  to  require 
others,  (o  perform  the  several  duties,  incumbent  on  him,  and 
them,  as  members  of  the  Fraternity.  This  Sign  ought  always 
to  be  publicly  known ;  definite;  unequivocal;  solemn;  signifi* 
cant ;  safe  from  being  counterfeited ;  always  the  same ;  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  members  of  the  body ;  and,  therefore, 
established  by  authority,  which  cannot  be  disputed.  The  pow- 
er of  such  a  sign  to  unite  the  members  of  such  a  body  in  affec- 
tion to  each  other,  in  a  common  interest,  and  in  corresponding 
pursuits,  is  incalculably  great.  A  mere  Name  often  fonnis  a 
party  in  politics,  and  in  religion ;  and  engages  those,  who  often 
have  very  imperfect  conceptions,  if  they  conceive  at  all,  of  the 
party  purposes,  for  which  they  are  embarked,  in  a  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  in  a  course  of  zeal  and  violence  against  their 
fellow-men,  wonderful  both  in  degree  and  continuance,  and  pro- 
ductive of  rffecls,  usually  great,  and  often  dreadful*  Here  the 
Sign  is  the  Seal  of  God  ;  set  by  his  own  authority  upon  those, 
who  in  this  world  are  visibly  his  children.  It  has  all  the  pro- 
pprlios,  mentioned  above :  and  is  possessed  of  more  efficacy, 
than  can  he  easily  comprehended,  and  incom|)arably  more  than 
is  usually  mistrusted,  to  keep  Christians  united,  alive,  and  ac- 
tive, in  the  great  duties  of  religion,  and  in  the  great  interests  ol 
the  Church  of  God. 

5.  Baptism^  as  a  symbol^  holds  out  in  a  very  forcible  manner 
to  (hose,  who  have  been  instrt(cted  in  the  Christian  religion,  a  great 
part  of  those  doctrines,  and  duties,  which  are  purely  Christian; 
or  which  belong  to  Christians,  as  snch. 
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Of  this  numbery  particularly,  are  the  doctrines  of  Ref^enera- 
turn;  JuitificaHon  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  Adoption} 
Santiifieaiion }  the  Qrutitude^  Complacency^  and  Obedience  to 
Qoi;  the  Faith  m  Christ ;  the  Hope  of  salvation  by  him  ;  and 
iiai  hv9  to  the  Brethren^  by  which  all  are  known  to  be  his  disci" 
pU$  ;  which  together  form  so  great  a  part  of  Christian  doctrines, 
and  the  Christian  character*  The  doctrine  of  Adoption^  parti-  * 
cularly,  is  presented  to  us  in  this  ordinance  with  peculiar  clear- 
ness, and  force*  Concerning  this  subject,  however,  I  have  had 
occasion,  heretofore,  to  make  all  the  observations  which  1 
thought  necessary. 

With  all  these  doctrines  is  intimately  connected  that  of  the 
DefratUy  of  our  nature,  A  serious  observer  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
ever  a  witness  of  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  without 
strongly  realizing  the  existence  of  that  moral  pollution,  which 
is  aynbolically  washed  away  by  Baptism.  The  Baptism  of  in- 
fants, particularly,  exhibits  this  subject  iii  the  strongest  light. 
Hare  we  see,  that  our  race,  in  the  view  of  their  Creator,  india* 
pensaMy  need  the  cleansing,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  blood 
sf  Christ,  and  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  antece- 
dently (o  their  possible  commission  of  sin  by  voluntary  acts. 
Their  original  corruption  is,  therefore,  taught  by  this  ordinance 
in  language,  %vhich  cannot  be  misconstrued ;  and  is  impressed 
vpoa  as  with  singular  force  by  its  solemn  and  significant  sym- 

hoia. 

Ifany  other  doctrines,  duties,  and  blessings  are  evidently, 
and  impressively,  presented  to  us  in  the  administration  of  Bap- 
tisD.  But  to  expatiate  upon  these,  and  even  to  point  them  out, 
is  the  business  of  a  treatise,  and  not  of  a  single  sermon. 

6.  Hu  ordinance  *'of  Baptism^  as  a  memorial  of  the  death  of 
Cftftff,  exhibits  pofwetfid  and  immoveable  evidence  of  that  great 
fact  to  l&e  Christian  Churchy  throughout  all  the  successive  periods 
sf  its  eaneienecB 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  this  subject,  when  I  come 
to  diacoorse  upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  1  shall  defer  my  observa- 
tions apon  it  for  the  present ;  and  shall  conclude  this  discourse 
with  two 
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REMARKS. 

]  •  It  ii  not  a  liitU  to  be  regretted^  that  this  ordinanei  is  so 
made  a  theme  ofdiicussian  in  the  Desk, 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  devote 
ty-four  sermons  annually  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lord* 
per;  twelve  delivered  at  what,  in  this  country  is  coo 
styled  the  Sacramental  lecture,  and  twelve  more  on  the  i 
Sabbaths,  consecrated  to  the  administration  of  this  saci 
On  Baptism,  at  the  same  time,  ministers  rarely  preach, 
haps  it  is  no  unreasonable  supposition,  that  the  subjects  of  tl 
course  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  out  in  the  desk 
consideration  of  a  great  part  of  this  audience.  Why  such  a 
ence  is  made  between  two  Institutions  of  Christ,  investe 
the  same  authority,  solemnity,  and  influence,  I  am  unable 
termine. .  But,  whatever  may  be  the  ground  of  this  disdi 
I  am  satisfied,  that  it  cannot  be  a  good  one.  There  is  1 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  not  only  the  persons,  parti 
the  children,  who  have  been  baptized,  but  the  Parents 
arc,  in  many  instances,  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  nature 
Institution,  the  truths  which  it  declares,  the  duties  whici 
volves,  and  the  privileges  which  it  confers.  Were  these 
made  more  frequently  subjects  of  preaching ;  were  they 
illustrated,  and  solemnly  enforced ;  there  is  the  best  reasoi 
Heve,  that  it  would  become  a  far  richer,  and  more  extensive 
ing  to  mankind. 

2.  Persons  J  baptized  in  their  infancy^  are  here  solemnly  f 
ed  of  their  own  peculiar  duties  ;  and  severely  reproved  for  tht 
ligence  in  performing  them. 

How  many  persons  are  now  in  this  h(?use,  who  havi 
dedicated  to  God  by  Baptism  in  their  infancy,  and  who ; 
ver  thought  of  a  single  privilege,  realized  a  single  obli 
nor  performed  a  single  duty,  created  by  this  ordinance ! 
perhaps  questionable,  whether  some  of  them  are  not  not 
rant,  whether  they  have  been  baptized,  or  not.  How 
choly  are  these  facts !  How  full  are  they  of  shame,  an 
How  productive  ought  they  to  be  of  remorse,  contritio 
amendment !    God  has  called  you,  my  young  friends,  i 
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Tisible  kingdom  in  the  morning  of  life.  He  has  publicly  sealed 
you  as  his  children;  and  planted  you  in  the  nursery  of  his 
Church.  Remember  that  this  interesting  event  sprang  not  from 
chance,  nor  from  Me  will  of  the  fleshy  nor  from  the  willofman^  but 
homCfod*  He  gave  your  parents  the  disposition,  and  the  right, 
to  offer  you  up  to  him,  and  to  consecrate  you  to  his  service*  He 
has  publicly  acknowledged  his  particular  relation  to  you ;  and 
given  you  this  illustrious  token  of  his  kindness  and  mercy. 
Think  then,  I  beseech  you,  of  the  guilt  of  disregarding,  or  neg- 
lecting, this  testimony  of  his  mercy  to  you.  All  men  are  bound 
Toluntarily  to  become  his,  and  to  consecrate  themselves  to  his 
lenrice.  To  this  duty  you  are  under  peculiar  obligations.  By 
openly  acknowledging  you  as  his  children.  He  has,  if  1  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  laid  claim  to  you  in  a  manner,  which, 
while  it  demands  of  you  the  most  intense  gratitude,  requires  of 
you,  also,  to  assume  the  character,  which  He  has  thus  externally 
confierred ;  and  with  all  the  heart  to  devote  yourselves  in  the 
covenant  of  grace  to  his  service  and  glory.  All  men,  under  the 
Gospel,  are  immoveably  bound  to  the  performance  of  this  duty. 
But  the  obligations,  incumbent  on  you,  are  peculiar  and  pre-emi- 
nent. Let  me  request  you  to  ponder  this  subject  with  deep  and 
solemn  concern ;  and  to  inquire  with  all  earnestness  of  mind, 
whether  you  are  not  in  immbent  danger  of  sharing  the  doom  of 
Capemaumj  Chorazin^  and  Bethsaida* 
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Matthew  zzviii.  19. 

Oo  }f€y  therefore,  teach  all  nationsj  baptizing  them  in  the  noii 
the  Father^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered,  at  some  length 
Reality  f  and  Intention  of  the  ordinance  of  Baptism.  Accor 
to  the  scheme,  then  proposed,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inq 
Who  are  the  proper  Stibjects  of  Baptism? 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  observe, 

!•  That  all  those,  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  publicly  pn 
their  faith  in  him,  are  proper  Siibjects  of  Baptism. 

That  such  a  profession  may  be  made  with  understanding, 
person,  who  makes  it,  must  be  of  sufficient  age,  and  suQicieni 
pacity,  to  know  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gos 
and  must  already  have  become  acquainted  with  them.  He  i 
also  understand,  that  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  heart,  whi( 
professed,  and  not  merely  a  speculative  belief  of  the  truths 
precepts,  contained  in  the  Scriptures.      Without  such  kr 
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ledge  no  man  can  act,  in  this  solemn  case,  with  propriety,  de« 
cency,  or  meaning.  Nor  do  I  know,  that  the  absolute  necessity 
of  such  knowledge  has  ever  been  questioned.  A  public  decla- 
ration of  our  cordial  belief  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  is  what  is  usually  called  in  this  country  a  Profession  of 
Fiiiik  ;  the  ground,  on  which,  indispensably,  Adults  are  admitted 
to  Baptism* 

In  addition  to  this,  what  is  equally  necessary  to  such  admia- 
lion,  the  Candidate  also  enters  publicly  into  covenant  with 
God ;  avomchmg  Jehovah,  the  Fathek,  ihe  Son,  and  iAe  Holt 
Ghost,  to  be  his  God  ;  giving  himself  up  to  the  Fathse,  through 
ibe  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  his  child  and  servant;  and 
engaging,  that,  demfing  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  he  mil 
Hoe  soberfyj  righteously ^  and  godly,  in  the  ssorUL  This  engage- 
nent  is  substantially  what  TertuUian  calls  Sponsio  salutis;  the 
mgagement  of  salvation;  made  universally  by  adults^- who  were 
baptized  in  his  time. 

One  would  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  observe  concerning 
this  engagement,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  with  sincerity  ;  or  that 
ihe  candidate  ought  to  mean  all  that^  which  is  ordinarify  intended 
hf  the  terms  of  the  profession  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  with  the  hearty  and  not  merely  with  the  lips. 

3.  T%e  Infant  Children  of  Believers  are  also  Scriptural  subjects 
of  Baptism, 

This  doctrine,  as  you  well  know,  has  been  extensively  disput* 
ed,  and  denied ;  so  extensively,  that  those,  who  have  contend- 
ed against  it,  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct  sect,  existing  in 
considerable  numbers  throughout  most  Christian  countries 
These  persons,  originally  styled  Anabaptists,  and  Antipmdobttp- 
tistsj  have  claimed  to  themselves  improperly  the  title  of  Baptists  ; 
indicating,  that  they  only  baptized,  or  were  baptized,  in  a  man- 
ner, agreeable  to  the  scriptural  directions  on  this  subject. 
While,  therefore,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  distinguished 
piety  and  respectability  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  in 
this  class  of  Christians,  particularly  in  Chreat  Britain  ;  I  protest 
against  their  assumption  of  this  name,  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to 
indicate,  that  others  do  not  baptize,  and  are  not  baptised,  agree- 
sbly  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.     I  acknowledge  freely 
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their  right  to  their  own  principles.  But  their  right  to  coDclude, 
or  to  assert,  that  the  point  in  debate  between  us  and  them,  is  set- 
tled in  their  fiaivour,  I  neither  admit,  nor  believe.  The  name 
Anabaptist^  originally  given  to  them  because  they  re-baptixed 
those,  who  had  received  baptism  in  infancy,  is  an  appellation, 
in  every  view  less  objectionable. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  state ^  and  answer^  the  ohjte* 
turns,  amwumly  made  against  it ;  and  then  attempt  to  support  it 
by  direct  arguments. 

I »  It  is  objected  by  the  opposers  of  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  not  en- 
joined  by  my  express  command,  nor  warranted  by  any  express  ik* 
olaration  in  the  Scriptures. 

How  far  this  objection  is  founded  in  truth  I  shall  consider 
hereafter.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  there 
are  many  duties,  incumbent  on  us,  which  are  neither  expressly 
commanded,  nor  expressly  declared,  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
principle,  on  which  the  objection  is  founded,  when  expressed 
generally,  is  this :  Jiothing  is  our  duty,  which  is  not  thus  com' 
manded,  or  declared,  in  the  Scriptures.  According  to  this  princi- 
ple. Women  are  under  no  obligations  to  celebrate  the  LorJPs  Sup* 
per ;  Parents  to  pray  with  their  children  or  families,  or  to  teach 
them  to  read ;  nor  any  of  nuinkind  to  celebrate  the  Christian  sab* 
bath  ;  nor  Rulers  to  provide  the  means  of  defending  the  country, 
which  they  govern,  or  to  punish  a  twentieth  part  of  those  crimes, 
which,  if  left  unpunished,  wotUd  ruin  any  co\tntry.  The  cx« 
tent,  to  which  this  principle,  fairly  pursued,  would  conduct 
us,  would,  I  think,  astonish  even  those,  by  whom  it  is  urged. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Scriptures,  if  they  would  be  of  any  se- 
rious use  to  mankind,  to  specify  all  the  particular  doctrines,  and 
duties,  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  practised*  The  volumes* 
in  which  such  a  specification,  however  succinct,  must  be  made, 
would  be  too  numerous  even  to  be  read,  much  more  to  be  under- 
stood and  remembered.  The  scheme  of  instruction,  adopted  by 
the  Scriptures,  is  that  of  stating  the  objects  of  our  faith,  and  the 
rules  of  our  duty,  in  a  manner,  which,  taken  together,  may  be 
styled  general :  although  I  acknowledge  it  is,  in  many  instances^ 
to  a  considerable  degree  particular.  These,  it  illustrates  by  ex- 
amples, and  frequently  by  comments  on  those  examples.     Both 
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tbe  iostnictioDS  and  examples,  also,  are  intended  to  be  still  &r- 
tber  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  passages.  Common  sense, 
;  candidly  employed,  may  easily,  with  these  advantages,  discover 
I  all  those  precepts,  which  direct  the  faith  and  practice  of  mankind 
in  ordinary  cases.  Those,  which  in  their  nature  are  more  in- 
rolved,  are  left  to  the  investigation  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
laborious  study. 

Such  a  Code  of  instruction,  every  man  of  thought  will  per- 
ceive, must  lay  a  foundation  for  a  great  multitude  of  inferences. 
Of  these,  some  will  be  distant  and  doubtful ;  others,  variously 
probable ;  and  others,  still,  near  and  certain.  Those,  which 
are  included  in  the  last  of  these  classes,  are  ever  to  be  received 
at  being  actually  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  directing 
our  bith  and  practice  with  divine  authority.  Every  scriptural 
writer,  by  attaching  this  authority  to  his  own  inferences,  teaches 
us  this  doctrine ;  and  enforces  upon  us  the  duty  of  yielding  obe- 
dience to  inferences,  clearly  and  certainly  drawn  from  truths  and 
precepts,  expressed  in  the  sacred  Canon.  I  will  only  add,  that, 
wheiever  our  duty  demands  either  the  designed  omission,  or  the 
adoption,  of  any  given  practice,  we  are  obliged,  wherever  we 
cannot  obtain  certain  evidence,  to  govern  ourselves  by  the  supe- 
rior probability. 

If,  then,  the  duty  of  baptizing  Infants  can  be  certainly  inferred, 
or  inferred  with  a  probability,  superior  to  that,  which  is  supposed 
to  justify  the  omission  of  it,  the  Scriptures  require,  that  Infants 
iboald  be  baptized. 

9,  A  if  objecttd^  that  then  u  no  certain  Example  of  Infant  Bap- 
tism m  the  Scriptures. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  instance,  in  which  it  is  de* 
clared  in  so  many  terms,  that  infants  were  baptized.  But  there 
are  instances,  in  which,  according  to  every  rule  of  rational  con- 
struction, this  fact  is  plainly  involved.  Lydia,  and  her  Aot»e, 
^nd  the  household  of  Stephanus^  were  baptized.  He,  who  has 
examined  the  meaning  of  the  words,  house  and  household^  in  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  in  their  primary  meaning 
they  denote  Children^  and  sometimes  more  remote  descendants. 
Thus  Si.  Paul  said  to  the  Jailer,  in  answer  to  his  qaostion,  IVhat 
nsust  I  do  to  be  soioed?  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
Vol.  V.  37 
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thou  shall  be  savedj  and  thy  house.  There  is  no  reason  to  tfai 
that  Paul  knew  what  family  the  Jailer  bad.  On  the  contrary^ 
appears  merely  to  have  uttered  the  same  doctrine,  which  had 
fore  been  announced  to  the  Jews  by  5/.  Peter;  The  promise  i 
you,  and  to  your  children  ;  and  to  have  used  the  word,  Aotoe, 
cessarily  from  this  ignorance,  in  the  manner,  in  which 
was  customarily  used  by  his  countrymen.  Of  this  ffianner 
have  many  examples  in  the  Old  Testament.  Come  thou^  < 
all  thy  howe  into  the  ark,  said  God  to  Noah;  Genesis  vii.  1. 
know,  that  the  house  ofjfoah,  consisted  of  his  wife  and  childi 
Lft  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharex,  said  the  Elders  of  B 
lehem  to  Boat ;  Ruth  iv«  1 2.  In  this  passage  the  meaoioj 
precisely  limited  to  Children.  /  rent  the  kingdom  away  from 
house  of  David;  I  will  bring  evil  upon  the  house  of  Jerobomm 
will  tak^  away  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  Tk%  L 
shall  raise  him%ip  a  King,  who  shall  cut  off  the  house  ofJsroiea 
1  Kings  viii.  10 — 14.  I  will  make  thy  house  like  the  home  rf 
roboam,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha^the  son  ofAhijah;  1  Ki 
xvi.  3,  and  xxi.  22.  In  all  these  passages,  and  in  others  ala 
innumerable,  the  Children  only  are  meant.  Thus  the  bonac 
Israel,  the  house  of  Judah,  the  house  of  Joseph,  are  phrases 
actly  synonymous  with  the  children  of  Israel,  the  children 
Judah,  and  the  children  of  Joseph.  In  this  manner,  then,  f 
unquestionably,  used  the  term  in  the  passage  already  quol 
Accordingly  it  is  subjoined,  He  was  baptized,  andallhis,  strmi^ 
way. 

In  the  same  manner  is  the  phrase  used  by  St.  Peter,  in  re 
ing  the  directions  of  the  Angel  to  Cornelius  ;  Send  men  to  Jof 
and  call  for  Simon  ahose  surname  is  Peter,  who  shall  tell  i 
words,  whereby  thou,  and  all  thy  house,  shall  be  saved.  Acts 
13,  14. 

When,  thcr«fore,  wc  find  the  houses  of  these  several  pers 
baptized  ;  we  know,  that  the  language,  customarily,  and  tb( 
fore  in  the  several  cases  certainly,  means  the  Children  of  thi 
who  are  mentioned.  When  St.  Paul  said  to  the  Jailer,  Bel\ 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  hat 
he  intended,  either  that  the  children  of  the  Jailor  should  be  s 
ed;  or  his  servants ;  or  both.     I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to 
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opponeots  to  choose  that  side  of  either  alternative,  which  they 
prefier :  for  they  themselves  will  be  compelled  to  admit,  that  the 
children  are  at  least  included. 

FroB  the  manner,  in  which  the  baptizing  of  these  families  i$ 
mentioned,  it  appears  strongly  probable,  that  to  baptize  men  and 
Aeir  kot9sehold$y  was  the  standing  practice  of  the  Apostles :  for 
there  is  nothiiig,  which  indicates,  that  they  practised  differently 
in  these  instances  from  what  was  common  in  others.  And  5^ 
Poll/ declares  to  the  Jailer,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
frith,  he  and  all  his  house  should  be  saved.  Should  this,  how- 
erer,  be  contested ;  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  in  some, 
orother.  of  these  families,  and  not  improbably  in  all,  there  were 
diildreo,  too  young  to  be  baptized  on  their  own  profession  of 
bith. 

3.  A  w  ohjectedy  that  Children  cannot  be  the  subjects  of 
Attt;  and  that  Faith  if  a  necessary  qtmlijication  for  Bap* 
(um. 

I  know  not  how  far  this  objection  is  urged  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
oot  founded  in  truth.  John  the  Baptist  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  even  from  his  mother^s  womb ;  and  was  unquestionably  a 
sabject  of  faith  in  such  a  manner,  that,  had  he  died  in  infancy,  he 
wooU  certainly  have  been  received  to  Heaven.  What  was  true 
of  him,  can  be  true  of  any  other  infant.  The  objection,  therefore, 
if  founded  in  error. 

4.  It  it  objected  alsCj  that  Infants  cannot  make  a  Profession  of 
Faith  ;  and  that  such  a  profession  is  a  necessary  qualification  for 
Bapnssn» 

That  Infants  are  unable  to  make  a  profession  of  faith  is  obvi- 
ous ;  but  that  such  a  profession  is  a  necessary  qualification  for 
Baptism,  in  all  instances,  cannot  be  proved.  Cornelius^  and 
ttey  that  were  with  him,  made  no  such  profession.  No  profes- 
skin  was  demanded  by  S<.  Peter :  nor  were  any  questions  asked 
concerning  the  subject.  They,  indeed,  gave  evidence,  and  God 
famished  evidence  for  them,  that  they  were  true  disciple^  'of 
ChrisC  7%0  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them;  and  they  spake  with 
tongues,  and  magnified  God,  These  facts,  and  not  a  profession 
of  bith,  arc  alleged  by  S/.  Peter  ns  the  reason,  why  he  baptized 
them.    Acta  xi.  \h — 17. 
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This  conduct  of  Peter,  which  was  directed  bj  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  clearly  expressive  of  the  pleasure  of  God  concerning  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  proves  beyond  debate,  that  a  profession  is  not  always  | 
necessary,  nor  always  required,  as  a  qualification  for  Baptism.  [ 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  founded  in  truth.  ' 

A  Profession  is  required  as  evidence  of  the  faith  and  piety  of 
the  Candidate.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  evidence  is  ccmi* 
plete  without  it,  the  Profession,  so  far  as  this  end  is  concerned, 
is  of  no  use.  In  ordinary  cases  a  profession  is  indispensable 
to  an  adult,  as  a  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  reception  of  thii 
sacrament;  and,  at  the  present  time,  is  indispensable  in  all 
cases,  where  adults  are  concerned ;  because,  as  I  have  shown  ia 
a  former  discourse,  it  is  required  in  the  Scriptures;  and  be- 
cause it  furnishes  important  evidence  of  their  character  as  pro- 
per Candidates  for  Baptism.  But,  if  God  has  exhilnCed  a  part 
of  mankind  as  proper  candidates  for  this  ordinance  by  an  insti- 
tution of  his  own,  and  has  not  required  a  profession  of  them,  the 
use  of  a  profession,  and  the  right  of  demanding  it,  so  fer  as  l&sy 
are  concerned,  is  taken  aivay :  their  fitness  for  Baptism  being 
completely  proved  in  another  manner. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  Infants  are  baptiased  in  consequence 
of  a  profession  of  faith  ;  but  it  is  the  profession  of  their  parents; 
not  their  own. 

5.  It  is  further  objected,  that  persons^  baptized  in  infancy^  prove^ 
that  they  were  improper  candidates  for  this  ordinance  hf  thefuHtrt 
degeneracy  of  their  conduct* 

The  real  amount  of  this  objection  is,  that  no  persons  can  be 
proper  subjects  of  Baptism,  io  the  human  eye,  who,  after  their  re- 
ception of  this  sacrament,  prove  themselves  to  be  unrenewed* 

This  objection  fails,  because  it  proves  too  much.  It  proves 
not  only,  that  adults,  who  arc  candidates  for  this  ordinance,  are 
often  improper  subjects  of  it,  but  that  the  rules,  given  in  the 
Scriptures  for  our  direction  concerning  this  subject,  are  insuffi- 
cient, and  useless.  If  we  are  required  to  baptize  none,  but 
those  who  arc  regenerated  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  we 
should  know  whether  the  candidates  for  this  sacrament  are  rege- 
nerated, or  not.  But  this  no  Scriptural  rule  enables  us  to  know, 
«ven  in  a  single  instance.     All  Scriptural  rules,  therefore,  con- 
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cerniBg  this  subject,  are,  on  this  ground,  destitute  of  any  ose  to 
us ;  since  we  can  never  lawfully  baptize.  The  Apostles  them- 
aelves  certainly  did  not  always  know ;  for  they  baptized  H/fme- 
nmwf  Philetm  and  others^  who  afterwards  proved  themselves 
to  be  sinners.  According  to  this  objection,  therefore,  the  Apos- 
tles acted  with  plain  impropriety. 

Should  it  be  granted,  then,  as  it  must  be,  that  ministers  act 
hwfolly,  and  Scripturally,  in  baptizing  some  persons,  who  after- 
wards plainly  appear  to  be  unregenerated ;  the  objection  fails, 
sod  ia  given  up ;  since  the  objector  concedes  the  very  point, 
fat  which  be  contends ;  to  wit,  that  regeneration  is  indispensa* 
ble  in  the  candidate,  in  order  that  he  may  be  lawfully  baptized. 
The  truth  obviously  is ;  this  objection  is  founded  in  gross  er- 
ror. 

•  The  rules,  given  by  God,  alone  render  baptism  lawful  in  any 
case.  No  qualifications  in  any  person  render  him  a  proper  can- 
didate for  Baptism,  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  they  place  him 
vithin  these  rules.  Without  these  rules.  Regeneration  would 
sot  render  his  Baptism  lawful.  With  them  we  are  to  accord  in 
every  case ;  and  are  to  ask  no  questions  concerning  any  thing 
ezcept  what  they  require. 

6«  li  ii  objected  further,  thai  all  baptized  persons  are  by  that 
class  of  Christians,  to  whom  I  have  attached  myself,  considered  as 
SHmbers  of  the  Christian  Churchy  yet  ihose^  who  are  baptized  in 
Irfancy,  are  not  treated  as  if  they  possessed  this  character*  Par- 
Hcularly,  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  Sacramental  Supper;  nor 
made  objects  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline. 

As  this  objection  has,  in  my  own  view,  a  more  serious  import, 
than  any  other,  which  has  been  alleged,  it  deserves  a  particular 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  /  acknowledge  without  hesitation,  that  the 
conduct  of  those,  znth  whom  I  am  in  immediate  comsmmion,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know  them,  their  opinions,  also,  with  regard  Jo  this 
nijectj  are  m  a  greater  or  less  degree  erroneous,  and  indtfenr 
sibte. 

Many  of  the  Churches  of  this  Country,  and  many  of  its  minis- 
ters also,  appear  to  me  to  have  judged,  and  acted,  with  less  ac- 
fnracy,  with  less  of  scheme  and  comprehensiveness,  concerning 
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this  subject,  than  concerning  most  others.  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  injure  either  Churches,  or  Ministers,  by  this  remark ; 
and  persuade  myself,  that  I  do  not,  A  considerable  number 
of  the  Ministers  have  expressed  to  me  their  own  dissaiiiiaetion 
with  both  the  views,  and  the  practice,  of  both  themselves,  and 
their  fellow-christians,  with  respect  to  persons  baptised  in  Infen- 
cy.  I  am  equally  dissatisfied  with  my  own  former  views,  and 
practice,  respecting  this  subject;  and  readily  admit,  that' a  part 
of  what  is  contained  in  this  objection  is  jusdy  chargeable  od 
many  Churches,  and  many  Ministers,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Infant  Baptism.  But  it  lies  only  against  the  errors  of  metij  who 
uiopt  this  doeiriru,  and  not  against  the  doctrine  itielf. 

That  Infiaints  should  be  baptised,  and  then  be  left  by  Minis- 
ters, and  Churches,  in  a  situation,  undistinguishable  from  that  of 
other  children,  appears  to  me  irreconcileable  with  any  scriptu- 
ral views  of  the  nature,  and  importance,  of  this  Sacrament. 

Secondly.  If  baptized  Infants  are  Members  of  the  Ckriitian 
Ckureh;  I  think  we  are  bound  to  determine ,  and  declare^  the  Mg* 
ture^  and  Extent,  of  their  membership^  as  it  exists  in  our  oiev. 

That  they  are  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  if  lawfully 
baptized,  I  fully  believe.  All  persons  are  baptized  not  tn,  but 
into,  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  is,  they  are  in  this  ordinance  publicly  and  solemnly 
introduced  into  the  family,  and  entitled  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
the  name,  of  God.  Accordingly  they  are  called  Godfy  ;  Chris- 
tians ^  Spiritual^  Sons  and  Daughters  of  God;  and  Children  of 
God  ;  throughout  the  Scriptures.  That  this  is  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  just  quoted  is,  J  think,  obvious  from  the 
Greek  phraseology,  n^  ro  ovofio,  the  proper  English  of  which,  is 
into  the  name.  Accordingly  it  is  customarily  rendered  in  this 
manner,  by  the  Translators  of  our  Bible  in  those  passages  where 
the  sam»  subject  is  mentioned.  Thus,  Rom.  vi.  34,  St.  Paul 
asks,  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  t<5,  eu  were  baptized  ikto 
Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  Aw  death.  Therefore  we  are  bu- 
ried with  him  by  Baptism  ixto  death.  1  Cor.  xii.  13;  For  by 
one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body.  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  ^4$ 
many  of  you,  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on 
Christ.     In  all  these  instances  the  phraseology  is  the  same  with 
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tbal  £nt  quoted ;  and,  from  anftlogy,  teaches  ui,  that  it  ought, 
there  alao,  to  have  been  rendered  in  the  same  manner :  m/e»  be- 
ing the  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  preposition ;  and  m, 
being  a  meaning  so  uncommon,  as  heretofore  to  have  been  re- 
solved into  a  Htbraisnu  Several  of  these  passages,  also,  direct- 
ly declare,  that  those,  who  are  baptized,  are  baptized  into 
Chrift ;  that  is,  into  the  Church,  or  Body  of  Christ.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  other  account  given  of  this  subject.  Nor 
ii  there  any  thing  in  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  which  in  any 
manner  indicates,  that  adults,  when  baptized,  are  members  of 
d»  Church ;  and  that  baptized  Infants  are  not  members* 

To  these  observations  it  is  to  be  added,  that  there  is  but  one 
passage,  in  which  in  ilu  Jiame  of  Chritt  is  joined  with  the  verb 
baptize ;  viz.  Acts  ii.  38,  where  the  preposition  is  svi.  It  is  also 
to  be  jobsesved,  that  the  preposition  n^  is  never  used  in  any  other 
case,  where  any  thing  is  done,  or  said  to  be  done,  in  the  name 
of  Christ ;  denoting  that  it  is  done  by  his  authority.  I  conclude, 
tkerefiMV,  that  all  those  persons,  who  have  been  baptized,  are 
nembera  of  the  Christian  Church. 

StiU,  no  persons,  in  my  view,  become  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Chufch  by  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  in  the  sense,  most 
coounonly  intended  by  those,  who  use  this  phraseology. 

To  aaake  my  own  apprehensions  concerning  this  sublet,  clear 
ta  thoae,  who  hear  me,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  some  of  the 
aeaniDgs,  annexed  to  the  wcnkJ  Church.  This  word  denotes,  in 
tke  first  place,  The  Invisible  kingdom  of  Chritt  in  thit  world; 
CMuifltfilgf  of  all  those  who  are  sanctified* 

Secondly;  The  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world  f  con^ 
Hstimg  of  all  those  ^  who  have  pyblicly  prof  essed  the  Christian  re- 
ligionf  and,  in  my  own  view,  of  their  baptized  offsprings  who  have 
not  arrived  at  adult  age. 

Thirdly ;  It  denotes^  also,  any  body  of  Christians^  who  hold  the 
Hsms  doctrines^  and  are  united  in  the  same  worship  and  disciplisu. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  Scotland,  or  of  Hoi- 
tsad,  of  the  Lutheran,  Greek,  and  Romish  Churches. 

Fourthly ;  It  denotes,  also,  any  body  of  Christians^  who  worship 
together  in  the  same  place,  under  the  care  of  the  fame  Mnister, 

From  this  account  of  the  different  meanings  of  the  word 
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Church,  it  is  evident,  that,  when  persons,  baptised  in  Infiuicjr, 
are  said  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  the  word  cannot  be  used 
in  all  these  senses.  Such  a  person  is  not,  of  course,  a  member 
of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Church  of  Einglandf  a  Pretijfitrmn 
Church,  the  Luihiran  Church,  or  the  Church  of  Hollands 

Again ;  A  person,  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England^  and 
communing  with  that  Church,  is  not  of  course  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  ScotUmdy  or  of  the  PrtMhyttrian  Church  in  Ammea* 

Once  more ;  A  person,  baptized  in  one  of  the  Churches  of 
this  State,  and  acknowledged  as  a  member  in  regular  standing, 
is  not,  of  course,  a  member  of  another  of  these  Churches.  He 
could  claim  no  right  to  vote,  or  to  perform  any  other  act  of 
membership,  on  the  ground  of  his  admission  into  some  other 
Churclu 

Finally ;  A  person,  baptized  in  the  house,  in  which  one  of 
our  Churches  customarily  worships,  and  by  its  own  Minister,  is 
not  of  course  a  member  of  that  Church. 

A  Presbyterian  from  Scotland  msiy  in  adult  age,  be  conscientious" 
ly  baptized  by  a  Minister  of  one  of  our  Churches ;  and  yet,  hav- 
ing no  intention  of  becoming  a  communicant  in  that  Church, 
may  never  become  a  member  of  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  never 
acquire  a  right  to  perform  any  act  of  membership. 

From  these  remarks,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  something  be- 
side Baptism,  nay,  that  something,  beside  making  a  profession 
of  Religion,  is  necessary  to  constitute  any  person  a  member  of  a 
particular  Church ;  or  of  a  body  of  Christians,  worshipping  to- 
gether in  one  place,  under  the  care  of  one  Minister,  and  acting 
together  in  ecclesiastical  business. 

The  same  doctrine  may  be  also  illustrated  in  another  man- 
ner. 

Persons  are  not  unfrcquently  dismissed  from  particular  church- 
es, in  good  standing,  and  with  full  recommendations  of  their 
Christian  character.  These  persons  are  certainly  not  members 
of  any  particular  Church,  or  Churches,  until  they  are  severally 
united  to  other  churches  in  form.  It  is  plain,  that  they  can  acf 
no  where  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  except  in  what  is 
called  occasional  communion. 

Further,  a  Minister  by  his  ordination  is  constituted  not  a  Mi- 
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nister-  of  a  particular  Chorcb,  but  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at 
large ;  and  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  all,  who  consider  his 
ordinatioa  as  valid.  Accordingly,  he  performs  all  the  common 
duties  of  the  Ministry  wherever  he  is  called  to  perform  them ; 
particalarly  in  vacant  Churches ;  with  the  same  propriety,  and 
authority,  as  in  the  Church,  immediately  under  his  care.  He  bt- 
tumitihe  mmiaUr  of  a  particular  Churchy  sokly  by  the  fact^  that 
it  ii  eonmmtl§d  to  Um  m  charge  by  the  proper  Ecclesiastical  authori- 
fjf.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  is  removed 
bom  the  superintendence  of  one  Church,  and  placed  over  an- 
other, by^  the  same  authority,  as  often  as  it  is  judged  proper. 
But  his  ordination  is  never  performed  a  second  time,  although 
the  cfaaige,  which  conveys  to  him  the  superintendence  of  a  par- 
ticular church,  may  be  repeated  several  times  during  the  course 
of  his  ministry.  According  to  this  scheme,  also,  Individual  mi- 
oisten  are  not  unfrequently  ordained  as  Evangelists ;  and  have 
no  particular  churches  committed  to  their  care. 

From  all  these  facts,  it  is  evident,  that  a  person  may  be  a 
member,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large ;  and  not  a  member  of 
a  particular  church.  A  Minister  is  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  large ;  but  is  never  in  the  proper  sense,  a  member  of  a 
particular  Church.  Peculiarly  is  this  evident,  when  he  is  dis- 
oissed  in  good  standing :  for  then  his  only  relation  to  the  Church, 
heretofore  under  his  superintendence,  has  ceased.  An  Evange* 
Hsi^  also,  that  is,  a  minister  ordained  at  large^  and  having  no  par* 
(inilsr  Church  committed  to  his  care^  is  a  minister  in  the  Church 
General ;  and  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  those,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  his  ordination.  He  is  not,  in  any 
sense,  the  minister  of  a  particular  Church;  nor  in  any  sense,  a 
mtmber  of  such  a  Church. 

When  an  adult  offers  himself  for  Baptism ;  he  professes  his 
faith,  and  enters  into  convcnant  with  God ;  or  makes  a  profession 
of  piety*  He  then  receives  baptism,  as  a  seal^  on  the  part  of  Godj 
(fhi»  ovfi  c^yocnant  with  the  man^  and  of  his  acceptance  of  him  into 
his  family*  As  this  seal  is  voluntarily  received  by  the  man  ;  it  be* 
rmnef,  s/fo,  his  own  seal  of  his  own  covenant  with  God  ;  a  solemn 
and  final  acknowledgment  of  his  enrolment  in  the  same  family. 
He  is  now,  therefore,  a  member  of  the  church ;  and  may  lawfully 
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commooe  at  Christ'i  table,  wherever  his  feUow-christiaiis  iriU 
receive  him. 

J%e  EuHuehf  who  was  l^ptized  by  Philip,  was»  in  all  respeeU 
ia  this  situation.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion ;  and  waa  ba|^ 
tized  by  an  authorized  Minister.  He  was,  therefore,  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  he  was  a  member  of  theChmfck  g^ 
neral  only,  and  not  of  any  particular  church.  He  could  not  hmt 
acted,  as  a  member  of  such  a  church,  ip  any  ecclesiaslicai  menrare; 
nor  voted  in  the  regulations  of  worship,  commomon,  or  discijJine, 

This  I  conceive  to  be  exactly  the  situation  of  persons,  baplis- 
ed  in  In&ncy.  7%ey  art  mtmbtn  oftlu  Church  ofCkriHg  tbaft 
is,  (/  the  Church  General.  They  are  members  in  the  same 
sense,  in  which  the  Eunuch. was  a  member;  in  which  those,  dia* 
missed  in. good  standing,  and  not  yet  united  to  other  Cburcbss, 
are  members ;  in  which  men,  lawfully  ordained,  are  Hiaisters  of 
the  Church ;  in  which  Adults,  after  their  profession  and  bap- 
tism, are  members,  antecedently  to  their  union  with  particular 
churches.  What,  then,  it  will  be  asktd,  comliiuUi  jMrtom 
menders  of  particular  churches  F  The  answer  is  at  hand^  Aiwa 
Covenant,  mutually  made  by  Christianti  to  worship  God,  IsyslAsr, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  eam^  pHne^eeg 
and  to  unite  together  in  the  same  fellowship,  and  the  same  cbci- 
pline.  None,  beside  those,  who  have  entered  into  this  cove- 
nant, can  act  in  any  Church,  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Body ;  nor 
take  any  part  in  its  Ecclesiastical  proceedings.  This  cove- 
nant, and  this  alone,  binds  them  together  as  a  Church.  None  of 
the  personit,  mentioned  above,  are,  at  the  time  supposed,  parties 
to  such  a  covenant ;  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  are  members  of 
a  particular  Church.  The  ministers  cease  to  be  members  of 
particular  churches  by  their  Ordination,  which  makes  them  Offi- 
cers in  the  Church  at  large.  The  dismissed  members,  whom  I 
have  specified,  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  particular  churches 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  covenant,  which  made  them  such,  mu- 
tually agreed  to  by  themselves  and  their  Brethren,  with  whom 
they  were  thus  in  covenant. 

It  will  here,  perhaps,  be  asked  again,  Is  not  every  particular 
church  a  branch  of  the  Church  General  ?  I  answer.  It  is ;  be- 
cause all  its  members,  lawfully  introduced  in  the  mannor  speci- 
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4ed  afasw,  eve  inembera  of  the  Church  General.  In  this  re- 
spoct,  aod  in  dne  only,  m  it  such  a  branch.  But  this  fact  in  no 
wKf  aftcf  lit  cliatBCler,  or  skuation,  as  a  particular  church : 
ao  fictiksiattkal  Bodj,  'possessing  within  itself  the  power  of  re- 
faMng  its  own  vrorship,  Gommanion,  and  discipline.  In  this 
ftwWi  m  any  given  church,  no  person  can  lawfully  share,  ex- 
cept those,  who  have  become  parties  to  the  mutual  covenant, 
wWeb  rlns  etmslituted  it  a  church. 

Baptiftn  tenders  any  person  capable  of  membership  in  a  par- 
tieiilar  chBcli,if  beis  disposed,  and  otherwise  pre()ared,  to  unite 
Inaaelf  to  it.  But  neither  this,  nor  his  profession  of  Religion, 
wiH  constitute  him  such  a  member.  This  can  be  done  in  no 
other  arsy,  bat  by  means  of  that  mutual  covcfnant  between 
him  and  the  church,  which  has  been  mentioned  above.  > 
**  It  wA  iprdbably  be  farther  observed,  thai,  in  many  eoBtSj  « 
gnM  mmlHiude  of  ckurehei  have  is^  united  together^  so  a»  to 
vom$fihthj  m  ikmr  ww,  one  Churchy  and  to  U  lAtit  styled 
in  ilstr  nntommy  Janguage,  Such,  for  eiample,  are  tiie 
Chwcfaea  of  England  and  Scotland^  and  the  Presbytmim  Church 
li  dmmcM.  What  is  the  sihaOon  of  baptised psrsonsf  particularly 
tsfiapHged  Infants  in  ihsse  Churches  f  The  same,  I  answer,  in 
Wf  opiaion,  as  in  our  own.  Any  number  of  Churches  may 
inite  together  in  their  worship,  communion,  and  discipline ;  and 
tOMtilale  themselves  a  single  church.  Of  this  church,  however 
Bwnepans,  or  however  email,  every  individual,  who  belongs  to  it, 
beoomes  a  member,  either  by  an  explicit,  or  an  implicit,  engage- 
ment to  unite  with  its  several  members  in  their  peculiar  worship, 
eummumoo,  and  discipline. 

To  those,  whom  I  am  immediately  opposing,  the  following 
observaltions  from  Dr.  CriU,  which  have  lately  come  to  my 
knowledge,  will  undoubtedly  have  great  weight.  "  Baptism,'' 
he  obserf es, *^  is  not  a  Church-ordinance;  I  mean,  it  is  not«n 
ordinance  administered  in  the  Church,  but  fmt  of  it,  and  in  ardor 
fa  arfmiiaton  isUo  tf,  and  communion  with  it ;  it  is  preparatory  to 
it,  and  a  qualification  for  it;  it  does  not  make  a  person  a  mem- 
har  taf  a  chmch,  or  admit  him  into  a  visible  ^•church.  Persons 
must  first  be  baptized,  and  then  added  to  the  church,  as  the 
three  thousand  connrerls  weiv*.    A  church  has  nothincc  to  do  with 
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the  baptism  of  anj/bnt  to  be  satisfied,  tbcj  are  Baptiied,  be^ 
fore  tbey  are  admitted  into  communion  with  k*;''  It  will  be 
easily  seen,  that  these  opinions  of  Dr.  CKU  coincide  with  thoae^ 
which  I  have  advanced,  in  every  particular  but  one.  He  tup- 
poses  baptized  persons  not  to  be  memben  of  the  Church  in  eng 
sense.  1  consider  them,  as  members  of  the  Church  General^  bid 
not  of  a  particular  church. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  an  answer  to  the  objection, 
which  we  are  examining.     Persons,  baptized  in  In&ncy,  are 
baptized  on  the  ground  of  that  Profession  of  Religion,  which 
their  parents  have  made,  when  they  themselves  became  mem- 
bers of  particular  churches.     This  1  shall  have  occasion  to  shoir 
hereafter.    At  present  I  shall  take  it  for  granted.    Whenever* 
they  themselves  make  the  same  profession  of  Religion;  they" 
become  entitled  to  communion  at  the  sacramental  table  in  anjr 
church,  which  acknowledges  their  baptism,  and  their  fmifession^ 
to  be  scriptural.     This  communion  is  that,  which  in  customarily^ 
called  Occasionai  communion :  such,  as  a  member  of  one  church 
enjoys  widi  another,  of  the  sarnie  communion.    Whenever  they 
enter  into  a  Church*covenant ;  and  engage  to  adopt  the  wor- 
ship, fellowship,  and  discipline,  agreed  upon  by  a  particufair 
church ;  they  then,  and  not  till  then,  become  members  of  a  par- 
ticular church.     I  have  heretofore  shown,  that  a  profession  of 
religion  was  necessary  to  constitute  us  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ.     It  has  been  here  shown,  and  I  hope  satis&ctorily,  that 
what  may  be  called  a  Church-covenant  is  indispensable  to  con- 
stitute us  Members  of  particular  churches. 

If  these  things  be  admitted ;  the  situation  of  persons,  baptiz- 
ed in  their  Infancy,  becomes  sufficiently  plain,  with  regard  to 
their  communion  at  the  Sacramental  table.  Those  particularly, 
whom  I  am  opposing,  cannot,  so  far  as  they  admit  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Gillj  object  any  longer  to  the  Baptism  of  Infants  on  this 
score. 

With  respect  to  the  discipline  of  persons,  baptized  in  Infancy, 
my  own  views  are  these.  It  is  chiefly  committed  to  their  Pa- 
rents and  Guardians  ;  and  is  supremely  administered  in  religious 

•^  GilPs  Body  of  DiTinity,  Vol.  lU.  p.  311. 
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education,  involviog  instruction,  habituation,  and  government; 
duties  respecting  the  person  baptized,  which  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance,  and  are  iocf  i^bent  also  on. the. Church  and  on  its  indi- 
vidual members.    But  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall 

\     resume,  when  I  come  to  the  examination  of  Christian-disci' 

t\    p/tne. 
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Matthbw  zzviii.  19* 

Oo  ye,  iherefarBj  teach  all  nations^  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  FaUher,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  principal  Objectiom 
of  the  Antipadohaptiite  to  the  Doctrine  under  consideration^  so  far 
as  I  recollected  them.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some  di- 
rect argianents^  to  prove  that  Infants  are  proper  Subjects  of  Bap' 
tisnt, 

1.  h^emis  mere  circumcised  in  the  Church,  under  the  Abrahamie 
Dispensation :  Circumcision  zsas  the  same  ordinance  with  Baptism : 
therefore  Infants  are  to  be  baptized. 

The  Covenant^  made  with  Abraham^  was  that,  which  is  made 
with  the  Churchj  tmder  the  Christian  Dispensation.  To  Abraham 
God  said.  Genesis  xvii.  7, 1  will  establish  my  covenant  betweenme 
and  thee  J  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations,  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant ;  to  be  a  Ood  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee. 
In  Lev.  XX  vi.  3,  13,  it  is  said,  If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep 
my  commandments,  and  do  them,  then  will  I  walk  among  you,  and 
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if  jfmr  Qod^  €nd  j/t  mIUM  U  n^  fMyrf^*  Ii»  eMfotahy  to 
tUs  language^  Ma$ei  declares  to  the  ItrMelUiMf  DemU  Jtxvu  17, 
tfter  tliey  had  entered  into  a  soleawy  pdblic,  national  coTe- 
nant  with  Crod,  TKou  host  avouched  the  Lord^  (Am  ilay,  lo  ft«  l4y 
GW/  and  ike  Lord  hath  avouched  thte^  $hi$  dojf^  to  he  hie 
fiople^ 

In  confiormitjr  to  this  coveiiant,  God  ilyled  hiiaself  the  Qoi  if 
ikmAaiMy  the  Ood  of  haacj  and  the  Ood  of  Jacob ;  and  after- 
lardk  the  GW  of  brael$  Jbhovah,  God  of  bntd;  and  tob 
floLT  Ova  ff  liraeL  Mosee^  and  the  Profiheis,  addressing  the 
hraeiites,  call  him  perpetually  youf  Ood}  and,  when  addiessiog 
the  nation  as  one,  thy  God.  But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than 
tkaf  God  could  not  be  the  God  of  brad,  or  of  Abraham^  baao^ 
and  Jaeohj  in  any  sense,  in  which  he  is  not  the  God  of  all  na- 
tions* and  of  all  iddividuals,  except  by  bis  own  sovereign  and 
gracious  determination,  expressed  in  his  covenant.  Equalljr 
evident  is  it,  that  no  inspired  man  would  style  him  the  God  of 
this  nation,  or  of  these  individuals,  but  by  his  appointment.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarhed,  thai  he  is  never  styled  the  God  of 
Sfkrmmj  nor  the  God  of  Judah.  The  Covenant  was  not  made 
sdlh  either  of  these  divisions  of  brael^  separately  considered^ 
but  wilb  the  whole  nation.  Nor  is  he  ever  styled  the  God  ^ 
JHvef ,  Jof  Auo,  Samuel^  Solomon.  Hezekiah^  or  Joeiah  f  the  Cove- 
nant having  never  been  made,  in  form,^  with  either  of  these  per» 
sons.  But  he  is  styled  the  God  of  David,,  with  whom  he 
renewed  this  covenant  in  a  peculiar  form.  See  1  Kings  vii» 
and  1  Chron.  xvii. 

God  is  also  called,  as  you  well  know,  the  GodofZum^  or  <tf  JUt 
Cihsrcit,  for  the  same  reason ;  to  wit,  that  his  covenant  is  made 
with  her. 

Now  this  is  the  very  Covenant,  which  is  made  with  the  Church 
under  the  Christian  Dispensation.  Of  this  the  evidence  is  un- 
answerable. St.  Paul,  quoting  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebreme,  from  the  thirty-first  of  Jereaeiakf  verses 
31.^4,  says,  For  tfthatfiret  covenant  had  beenfaultleeej  to  wit^ 
the  Covenant  made  at  Sinaij  of  which  Motes  was  the  mediator, 
iken  ehonld  noplace  have  been  found  for  the  e^eond :  to  wit.  that 
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of  whfch  the  Apostle  here  declares  Christ  to  be  the  Mediator. 
For  finding  fault  wUk  them,  he  saith^  Behold  the  day 9  cowk€^  taitk 
the  Lord,  wh»n  I  wM  make  a  new  covenant  wUh  the^House  of  brad, 
and  with  the  House  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the  Covenant  that  I 
made  zoith  th^ir  fathers,  in  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand, 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  Land  of  Egypt ;  because  they  contimutd 
not  in  my  covenant,  and!  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lordm  For 
this  is  the  covenant,  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel,  AfUr 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws  inio  their  mindj  and 
write  them  in  their  hearts  :  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  pML,  and  they 
shall  be  to  me  a  people  :  Jind  they  shall  fy>t  teach  every  mem  his 
neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  eaying.  Know  the  Lord  ;  for 
all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  For  I  wilt  be 
merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins,  and  their  tnifw- 
ties,  will  I  remember  no  more.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  wocds 
of  this  covenant  are  the  same  with  the  words  of  that,  which  was 
made  with  Abraham  ;  as,  from  time  io  time,  publicly  and  so- 
lemnly repeated  by  the  nation  of  Israel^  and  the  same  in  sub* 
stance  with  those,  which  God  himself  used  in  his  original  pro- 
mulgation of  the  covenant  to  that  Patriarch :  all,  that  is  involved 
in  this  covenant,  being  expressed  in  this  single,  comprtliensive 
declaration,  I  will  be  your  God,  and  tb  shall  be  my  pvopli. 

As  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  has  informed  us ;  as  5/.  Paul,  quot- 
ing his  declarations,  and  commenting  upon  them,  has  informed 
us ;  that  this  is  the  covenant,  made  with  the  Church  under  the 
Christian  dispensation ;  we  cannot,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  plainest  language  of  the  Scriptures,  hesitate  concerning  this 
truth.  As  God  made  this  very  covenant  with  Abraham ;  as  Mo- 
ses, and  all  the  inspired  men  who  followed  him  in  the  nation  of 
Israel,  have  declared  these  to  be  the  very  words  of  that  cove- 
nant ;  it  cannot,  as  I  think,  even  with  decency,  be  denied  to  be 
the  same  covenant. 

But  in  this  covenant,  God  expressly  promised  to  be  a  God  io 
Abraham,  and  to  his  seed.  The  proper  import  of  these  words 
is  explained  by  God  himself,  when  promulging  the  covenant  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  xvii.  10 — 14,  in  a  manner,  which  seems  to  admit 
of  but  one  construction.     This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall 
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Atcp  i€tm€9n  nu  and  yoti,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  ;  Evety  man^ 
Mid  etmong  you  shall  be  circumcised.  And  ye  shall  ctrcumcise 
th£  )I<M  of  your  foreskin  ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant 
btimiximo  and  you.  And  Ae,  that  is  eight  days  old^  shall  be  dr- 
eumeiMod  aawng  you ;  every  man-child  in  your  generations ;  Ae, 
thai  is  bom  in  the  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger, 
wMck  is  not  of  thy  seed.  He,  that  is  bom  in  thy  house,  andMe, 
iisU  it  haiq[ki  with  thy  money,  must  needs  be  circumcised;  and 
my  eavenani  shall  be  in  your  flesh,  for  an  everlasting  covenant. 
Aad  ike  vncircumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is 
noi  cireumcistd,  that  soul  shall  be  ctU  off  from  Ms  people.  He  hath 
krakm  my  covenant.  The  Covenant  is  here  extended  to  In- 
puts, directly  descended  from  the  loins  of  Abraham ;  to  Servants, 
bom  in  the  house  ;  and  to  Servants,  bought  with  money  of  any 
stranger.  It  is  also  declared  to  be  a  covenant,  extending  to  all 
succeeding  generations  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  This, 
it  18  to  be  remembered,  is  the  explanation,  which  God  himself  has 
given  us,  of  the  extent  of  this  covenant. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  covenant  was,  in  this  respect,  un- 
derstood by  Moses,  he  has  taught  us  in  Deut.  xxix.  9 — 15.  Ye 
stand  this  day,  all  of  you,  before  the  Lord  your  God;  your  Cap- 
tains  of  your  tribes,  your  Elders,  and  your  Officers,  with  all  the 
men  of  Israel,  your  little  ones,  your  wives,  and  thy  stranger  that  is 
in  iky  camp,  from  the  hewer  df  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy 
waier :  TTuit  thou  shouldest  enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy 
Qody  and  into  his  oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  makelh  with  thee 
fiUf  dty  ;  TTiat  he  may  establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  him- 
s$lf,  and  that  He  may  be  unto  thee  a  God  ;  as  He  hath  said  unto 
tkee^  and  as  He  hath  sioorn  unto  thy  Ihthers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac, 
and  to  Jacob.  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make  this  covenant,  and 
this  oath  ;  but  with  him  that  standeth  here  with  ti5,  this  day,  before 
the  Lord  our  God  ;  and  also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us  this 

day. 

In  this  passage  Moses  informs  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  Is- 
roMlf  not  only  the  men,  but  their  little  ones  also,  their  wives,  and 
the  stranger  who  was  in  their  camp,  from  the  hewer  of  wood  to  the 
drawer  of  water,  were  included  in  the  covenant,  made,  or,  in  better 
terms,  solemnly  renewed,  with  God  on  tliat  day. 

Vol.  V-  39 
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Secondly ;  That  this  covenant^  altOy  was  mad4  btiwfun  CMj 
and  the  succeeding  generations  of  this  people,  Jfsiiher  wiik  ymt 
only,  (that  is,  with  Israel  then  present,)  do  I  make  this  covenant; 
but  with  him  that  standeth  here  with  us  this  day  before  ike  L»ri 
our  God;  and  also  with  him,  that  is  not  herb  with  us  this 

DAY. 

Thirdly ;  That  it  was  the  same  covenant,  formerly  made  by  Chd 
with  Abraham,  and  afterwards  renewed  with  Isaac  and  Jacob.  It 
was  the  same  in  substance, — that  thou  shouldest  enter  into  eov«- 
nant  with  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  that  He  may  establish  thbb,  this 

DAY,  rOR  A  PEOPLE  UNTO  HIMSELF,  AND  THAT  He  MAT  BE  UHTO 

THEE  A  GoD.     It  was  the  same  in  fact, — at  he  hath  said  unto 

thee^  AND  AS  HE  HATH  SWORN  UNTO   THY  FATHERS,  TO  ABRAHAM, 

TO  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  as  I  apprehend,  beyond  all 
reasonable  debate,  that  the  covenant,  made  with  Abraham^  was 
made,  first,  with  himself;  secondly,  with  his  household  generally  ; 
thirdly,  with  his  servants  by  name,  whether  born  in  his  house  or 
bought  with  money;  fourthly,  with  his  infant  children,  after* 
wards  limited  particularly  to  the  descendants  of  Isaac^  apd  after- 
wards, again, /o  the  descendants  of  Jacob ;  fifthly,  to  these  de* 
scendants  as  a  people  ;  sixthly,  to  their  little  ones,  or  infants,  in 
every  generation  ;  seventhly,  to  their  servants  universally ;  and 
eighthly,  to  the  strangers,  who  dwelt  in  their  nation. 

To  all  these,  God  covenanted,  that  He  would  be  their  God,  and 
that  they  should  be  his  people, 

I  say  this  is  evident  beyond  debate,  because  it  is  expressed  in 
so  many  words,  and  those  as  unambiguous,  as  are  found  in  any 
language.  He,  who  attempts  to  reason  away  the  plain  import  of 
such  explicit  declarations,  may  amuse,  and  deceive,  himself,  and 
those  who  listen  to  him  ;  but  he  must  be  a  very  unhappy  com- 
mentator on  the  word  of  God. 

This  covenant  being,  then,  the  only  covenant  of  grace,  which 
God  has  ever  made  with  mankind  ;  the  terms,  and  therefore  the 
extent,  of  it  must  ever  continue  the  same,  unless  repealed,  or  other- 
wise alterrd,  by  its  Author.  But  this  covenant  was  as  really,  and 
asexpressly,madewith  Infants,  as  with  Adults.  If,  then,  God  has 
not  declared  in  some  manner  or  other,  that  He  will  no  longer  com- 
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prise  Infiints  within  this  covenant ;  it  still  comprises  them.  But  He 
has  made  no  such  declaration  in  any  manner  whatever.  Infants 
are,  therefore,'  still  comprised  in  this  covenant. 

As  the  feet,  that  infants  were  universally  circumcised  in  the 
Cburch,  daring  the  continuance  of  the  Dispensation  made  to 
Mrahamj  will  not  be  contested  ;  I  shall  proceed  to  show,  that 
drcumcisian  was  the  same  sacrament  with  Baptism.  Concerning 
this  subject,  I  observe, 

Id  the  first  place,  that  Circvmcision  was  appointed  to  be  a 
TUren  of  the  Covenant,  above  explained,  between  God  and  his 
Church* 

A  Token  is  a  sign,  or  proof,  of  any  thing,  of  which  it  is  consti' 
tuitd  a  Token*  Here  Circumcision  is  made  a  token  of  the  cove- 
nant of  God  upon  the  circumcised.  Ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh 
&fjfmnr  foreskins,  said  God  to  Abraham;  and  it  shall  be  a  token 
of  my  cfntnanJt  betwixt  me  and  you.  ^'  It  is,''  says  Poole,  com- 
menting on  this  passage,  ^^  a  sign,  evidence,  and  assurance, 
both  of  the  blessing  promised  by  that  God,  who  appointed 
this  ordinance,  and  of  man's  obligation  to  the  duties  requir- 
ed." 

In  a  different  form  of  expression,  but  ultimately  with  the  same 
reference,  and  substantially  with  the  same  meaning,  it  is  called 
a  teal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  And  he  received  the  sign  of 
cireumciiian,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith,  which  he  hadj 
being  yet  uncircumcised.  A  seal,  as  you  well  know,  is  an  instru- 
ment, used  to  make  an  impression  upon  wax,  annexed  to  some 
wHcing,  containing  the  pleasure,  determination,  or  engagement,  of 
him,  whose  seal  it  is.  The  intention  of  annexing  a  seal  to  such 
a  writing  is,  solemnly  to  make  known,  that  the  writing  is  his 
writing,  or  the  act,  his  act ;  and  that  it  contains  and  communi- 
cates, his  pleasure*  Thus,  Bonds,  Deeds  of  gift.  Indentures, 
Commissions,  and  other  Instruments,  are  sealed,  to  authenticate 
the  instrument  itself,  and  to  furnish  an  obligatory  proof  of  the 
engagements  of  the  Sealer. 

In  the  present  case,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  import  of  the  seal  in  question,  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  transaction,  to  which  it  is  annexed.  This  transaction  is  the 
Coveoant,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  these  discourses 
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concerning  Baptism.  A  Covenant  between  men  consists  nniTer- 
sally  of  two  promises,  or  engagements :  one,  made  by  each  of 
the  parties.  The  fulfilment  of  each  of  these  promises  is  the  con- 
dition, alternately,  on  which  the  performance  of  the  other  is  en- 
gaged. Both  promises  are  voluntarily  made ;  and  neither  par- 
ty, originally,  was  under  any  obligation  to  the  promise,  actuaily 
made. 

These  observations,  however,  arc  only  in  a  pailial  sense  ap- 
plicable to  a  covenant,  made  between  God  and  man;  particalarly 
to  the  covenant  now  under  discussion.  7%t>  ecvenani  it  u  Lam^ 
published  by  God,  directing,  in  an  absolute  manner,  the  conduct  of 
men  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  the  covenant }  and  amneaing 
penalties  to  their  transgressions,  and  rewards  to  their  obedienee. 
Thus  thjc  man-child,  which  was  not  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day,  God  says,  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people;  he  hath  brolun 
my  covenant.  Thus  also,  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  He  says,  /  wrill  walk 
among  you,  and  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people ;  bui  if 
ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do  all  then  command' 
ments,  but  that  ye  break  my  covenant,  I  will  also  do  this  «nto  you  ; 
twill  even  appoint  over  you  terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning 
ague,  that  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and  cause  soirrow  of  heartm  In 
Deut.  xxvi,,  Moses  says  to  Israel,  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord 
this  day  to  be  thy  God.  and  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  hii 
statutes  and  commandments,  and  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken 
unto  his  voice  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day,  to  be  his 
peculiar  people,  as  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouMest 
keep  all  his  commandments.  In  the  89th  Psalm,  which  contains 
a  full  and  remarkable  promulgation  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace, 
or  more  properly,  perhaps,  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption. 
speaking  of  Christ,  God  says,  y  his  children  forsake  my  law. 
and  walk  not  in  my  judgments,  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression 
with  a  rod.  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.  Jicvertheless,  my  lov- 
ing kindness  I  will  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my  faith- 
fulness to  fail :  my  covenant  will  1  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing 
that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.  In  Jer.  xxxi.  quoted  Heb.  viii.,  God 
says.  This  shall  be  the  covenant,  that  I  will  make  with  the  Aoicte  of 
Israel,  after  those  days  saiththe  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  in- 
ward parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts.     In  Ezek.  xxxvi.,  the  same 
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ihiogt  are  expressed  in  the  following  manner ;  7%en  will  I  tprinkle 
^eletm  water  %$p9ny(m^  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  a  new  heart  also  mil  1 
gi^eymt;  and  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you  ^  and  I  will  cause 
jroti  to  walk  in  my  statutes  ;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments^  and 
do  tkesom  Tbe  same  things  are  also  repeated  in  similar  lan- 
guage, in  tlie  37th  Chapter.  From  these  passages,  it  is  unan- 
swerably evident,  that  this  Covenant,  as  well  as  every  other. 
BBade  by  God  with  mankind,  if  a  Law,  requiring  absolutely  their 
oiedienct ;  annexing  to  it  rewards ;  and  threatening  disobedience 
wiiik  the  merited  penalties, 

Stillt  it  is  not  merely  a  law ;  it  is  also  a  Covenant.  In  it  God 
Bakes  engagements  to  mankind ;  and  those  in  the  highest  de- 
gree gracious.  He  engages,  on  the  terms  proposed,  to  be  theit- 
Ood ;  and  promises,  that  they  shall  be  his  people.  TTiese  en- 
gagwmmis  involve  all,  that  is  meant  by  grace  ;  and  admit  of  no 
{MddUmu.  They  may  be  branched  out,  endlessly,  into  particu- 
lar promises,  included  under  them :  but  they  involve  all  gra- 
cioos  promises  whatever.  The  Covenant,  made  with  Abraham, 
therefore,  is  not  only  a  Covenant  of  grace ;  but  includes  all 
dher  gracious  covenants,  which  can  be  made  with  mankind: 
while  it  is  also  a  law,  absolutely  obligatory  upon  all,  to  whom 
it  is  proposed. 

In  accordance  with  its  character,  as  a  covenant,  men  are  made 
parties  to  it.  In  accordance  with  its  character  as  a  law,  they  are 
required  to  become  parties  to  it,  and  are  punished/or  their  refusal 
with  the  most  distressing  evils* 

From  these  observations  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  seal,  when  an- 
Aexed  to  this  covenant  by  God,  the  Author  of  it,  is  a  solemn 
sign,  and  proof,  that  this  is  his  covenant,  and  contains  the  terms, 
'  on  which  he  has  chosen  to  act  towards  those,  to  whom  he  has 
published  it,  whom  he  has  involved  in  it,  and  whom  he  has  re- 
quired to  become  parties  to  it.  It  is  His  seal,  annexed  authori- 
tatively by  Himself.  It  is  a  seal,  also,  put  upon  mankind.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  placed  upon  all  those,  whom  he  has  included 
10  the  covenant ;  so  far  as  he  has  directed  them  to  be  thus  seal- 
ed* Every  one  of  these  is  a  proper  subject  of  the  seal.  No 
question  can  be  asked  concerning  the  fitness  of  such  persons  to  re- 
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ceive  the  seal ;  because  that  point  is  already  decided  by  Him- 
self, in  the  direction,  which  he  has  given  to  seal  them. 

It  has  been  often  supposed,  that  the  seal  of  this  covenant,  was 
annexed  to  it  by  man  ;  to  wit,  by  every  believer,  wken  adbiov- 
ledging  the  obligation^  under  which  he  was  placed^  he  took  the  co* 
venant  upon  himself  in  making  a  pxAlic  profession  of  Religion. 
Formerly,  this  was  my  own  opinion,  but,  upon  examining  the 
several  things,  which  are  said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  both 
the  covenant  and  the  seal,  I  have  become  convinced,  that  it  was 
a  groundless  opinion.  My  former  apprehensions  were,  as,  I 
believe,  those  of  others  frequently  have  been,  not  a  litde  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  covenants  between  men.  In  these,  the 
parlies,  antecedently  to  the  transaction,  have  no  moral  interest, 
and  are  under  no  obligation  to  make  them.  Their  only  obliga* 
tion  to  perform  that,  which  they  engage,  arises  from  the  engage- 
ment itself.  If,  then,  both  parties  do  not  engage  ;  the  covenant 
can  have  no  existence.  By  both  parties,  also,  it  must  be 
sealed :  and  a  seal,  set  to  it  by  one  of  them  only,  stands  for  no- 
thing. 

To  the  covenant,  under  discussion,  these  considerations  are 
wholly  inapplicable.  It  is  proposed  to  us  as  a  law:  and  our 
obligations  to  conform  to  its  terms  arise  solely  from  the  com- 
mand of  God ;  and  are  binding  upon  us  absolutely,  whelhor  we 
consent  to  them,  or  not.  Wc  are  in  no  sense  at  liberty  lo  con- 
sent, or  not  consent:  but  our  compliance  is  required  by  Infinite 
Authority.  The  seal  of  this  covenant^  therefore^  is  not  set  by  us  ; 
but  by  God  upon  us  ;  and  that^  whether  we  voluntarily  comply  with 
its  terms,  or  not  ;  and  is  set  upon  such  persons,  as  he  has  thought 
proper  to  direct. 

According  to  this  exhibition  of  the  subject,  the  Circumcision 
which  is  declared  to  be  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and 
the  Token  or  proof  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  made  with  Abraham, 
was  placed  by  the  command  of  God  upon  him,  and  upon  all  the 
males  in  his  household.  Of  these,  some  were  Infants,  and  some 
were  servants.  The  consent,  either  o{  Abraham,  or  of  his  fami- 
ly, was  not  asked.  The  compliance  of  some  of  them,  lo  wit. 
such  as  were  Infants,  was  impossible.     That  of  many  others  in 
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household,  was  probably  never  yielded,  either  knowingly,  or 
voluntarily.  Yet  upon  all  these  was  the  seal  placed  by  the  div 
vine  command,  under  a  penalty,  for  omitting  it,  no  less  than 
excision.  In  the  same  manner  was  it  placed  upon  the  whole 
nation  of  hrael,  and  upon  all  the  strangers,  who  were  within  their 
gates. 

To  the  existence  of  the  opinion,  which  I  have  rejected  above, 
the  fiict,  that  Circumcision  is  styled  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
fmtk,  has  probably  not  a  little  contributed.  The  righteousness 
of  fiiith  denotes  two  things.  One  is,  the  faith  itself  which  is 
eoufUsdforrighteowness.  The  other  is,  the  righteousness^  in  the 
proper  sense,  which  springs  from  faith.  In  the  former  of  these 
senses  I  consider  the  phrase  as  used  in  the  passage,  so  often  al- 
luded to.  For  it  is  said,  that  he  received  this  sealj  that  he  might 
he  As  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  whether  circumcised,  or  uncir- 
cwHcisedj  that  righteousness  might  be  imputed,  or  counted,  unto 
them  also :  in  other  words,  that  their  faith  might  be  counted  to 
tlUm  for  righteofisness,  even  as  his  was.  If  this  explanation  be 
admitted ;  Circumcision  is  here  styled  the  seal  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham ;  that  is,  1/  was  a  sealy  put  upon  Abraham,  as  a  be- 
luveTy  hy  the  appointment  of  God.  In  the  same  manner  was  it 
put  upon  his  Infant  offspring ;  upon  his  servants ;  upon  all  the 
people  of  Israel,  being  infants ;  upon  all  the  strangers,  who  dwelt 
with  them ;  and  upon  their  infant  offspring.  In  every  one  of 
these  cases,  it  was  a  token,  or  proof,  that  the  covenant  of  God 
was  upon  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  his  family.  The 
covenant  was  the  same ;  and  the  seal  was  the  same.  The  im- 
port of  the  seal  was,  therefore,  the  same  to  them  all.  But  it  is 
perfectly  plain,  that  Abraham^s  family  were  not  all  Believers,  in 
the  Evangelical  sense  -,  nor  indeed  in  any  sense ;  at  the  time, 
when  this  seal  was  affixed  to  them :  for  some  of  them  were  In- 
fants. It  is  equally  plain,  that  the  great  body  of  his  descend- 
ants were,  also,  not  Believers,  when  they  were  circumcised : 
they,  too,  being  almost  all  infants.  The  conclusion  is,  there- 
fore, irresistible  ;  that  Circumcision  was  not,  and  could  not  be  in- 
tended, to  be  a  seal,  set  by  God  upon  the  actually  existing  Evange- 
lical  faith  of  those,  who  were  circumcised ;  because  a  part  of 
those,  who  were  first  circumcised  by  the  immediate  command  of 
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God,  and  almost  all  those,  who  were  circumcised  afterwards, 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  circumcision,  unpossessed,  and  inca- 
pable, of  this  faith.  Neither  was  it  intended  to  be  a  seal^  set  iy 
ike  person  cireumcisedj  of  his  own  faith  :  for,  in  most  instances, 
he  did  not  possess  this  faith ;  and,  in  no  instance,  set  this  seal* 
He  merelj  received  it  from  the  hand  of  God,  as  a  religious  rite, 
both  ordained,  and  affixed,  by  him* 

Here  it  will  reasonaUy  be  asked,  What^  then,  is  the  import  <if 
circumcision  f  I  answer,  It  is  what  it  was  at  first  declared  to  be. 
God  said  to  Abraham,  Ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  ofyourfon^ 
skin;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you. 
The  covenant  was  a  covenant  of  grace,  in  these  terms,  /  mill  be 
your  Oodf  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.  The  conditions  of  it  were, 
on  the  part  of  man,  that  he  should  believe  in  Cfod^  especially  tn  ike 
Redeemer,  with  an  Evangelical  faith  ;  and  on  the  part  of  God,  that 
this  faith  should  be  counted  to  the  Believer  for  righteousness.  Of 
this  covenant  circumcision  was  originally  the  seal* 

To  mankind  this  covenant  is,  as  I  remarked  above,  a  Law. 
All  persons,  to  whom  it  is  published,  are  required  thus  to  be* 
lieve.  The  Israelites,  and  the  strangers  who  dwelt  with  them, 
were  expressly  placed  under  it ;  and  expressly  required  to  re* 
ceive  circumcision  as  a  token,  seal,  or  proof,  that  the  covenant 
of  God  was  placed  upon  them  by  his  authority ;  as  a  proof,  that 
He  was  the  God  of  Israel,  and  they  his  peopl^  ;  as  a  proof,  also, 
that  they  were  reared  to  believe  in  him,  and  that  he  would  cowni 
their  faith  to  them  for  righteousness. 

In  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  were  required,  as 
was  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  publicly,  and  universally,  to 
swear  into  His  name  ;  that  is,  to  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
or  to  covenant  that  they  would  be  his  people,  in  the  manner 
already  specified ;  to  wit,  by  faith  in  him.  This,  they  were 
universally  required  to  do,  whenever  they  arrived  at  such  an 
age,  as  to  be  capable  of  doing  it  with  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing, united.  In  this  transaction,  and  not  in  circumcision, 
man  may,  in  a  remote  and  humble  sense,  be  said  to  set  his  own 
seal  to  the  covenant  of  grace. 

Secondly.  Circumcision  was  the  initiatory  seal  of  this  cove-' 
nant. 
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By  this,  I  intend,  that  it  was  the  public  means  of  introducing 
the  brti£liies  into  covenant  with  God. 

Thirdly.  Circumcision  was  a  symbol  of  the  internal  cleansing 
tfike  hearty  by  the  affusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God*  This  is  directly 
declared  by  St.  Paul :  Circumcision  is  that  of  the  hearty  in  the 
Spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter}  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God. 

Fourthly.  There  were  two  sacramenis,  in  the  ancient  church ; 

tircvmcisum  and  the  passover.     T%ere  are  two  sacraments  in  the 

(^ristian  Church  ;  Baptism  and  the  LorJPs  Supper.     The  passover 

is  the  same  sacrament  with  the  Lord?s  Supper.     It  follows,  there^ 

fwe,  that  Baptism  is  the  same  sacrament  with  circumcision. 

This,  independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  is,  I  ac- 
knowledge, a  presumptive  argument  only.  Connected  with 
them,  its  force  will  not  be  easily  avoided.  But  Baptism  was  ap- 
pointed, equally  with  circumcision,  to  be  a  token  of  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  his  Church ;  a  seal  of  the  Righteousness 
of  Faith.  It  is  also  the  initiatory  seal  of  this  covenant.  Final- 
ly, it  is  a  symbol  of  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  by  the  affusion  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is,  therefore,  under  the  present  dispensa- 
tion, the  same  thing  with  circumcision,  under  the  former. 

Hence  the  conclusion  appears  to  me  unavoidable,  that  as  In^ 
funis  were  circumcised  under  the  former  dispensation,  they  are  to 
be  he^tized  under  the  present. 

7*here  are  but  two  ways,  which  I  can  think  of,  in  which  this 
conclusion  can  be  escaped,  even  with  plausibility :  by  suppos' 
ing,  either  that  the  command  to  circumcise  Infants  was,  as  to  its 
spirit,  repealed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Dispensa- 
tion} or  that  the  Christian  Church  is  not  the  same  with  the  Abra- 
hemic  Church.  The  former  of  these  suppositions  will  not  be  al- 
leged by  Antipsedobaptists ;  for  the  latter  they  contend.  On 
this  subject,  I  observe, 

First.  TTutt  the  Covenant,  on  which  the  Church  was  founded 
under  the  Abrahamic  Dispensation,  is  the  same  with  that,  on  which 
it  is  founded  under  the  Christian  Dispensation.  This,  I  flatter 
myself,  has  been  unanswerably  proved. 

Secondly.  St.  Paul  asserts  the  Church  ymder  both  these  dispen- 
sations to  be  ant. 

Vol.  V.  to 
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If^  he  says,  iht  root  be  holy^  so  are  the  branches*  And  if  tame 
of  the  branches  be  broken  off^  and  thou,  being  a  wild  o/tV€-/rei, 
were  graffedin  among  them^  andwilh  them  partakest  of  the  rooM  ^nd 
fatness  of  the  olive- tree;  boast  not  against  the  branchesm  Bui  tf 
thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root^  bfd  the  root  thee.  In  thii 
passage,  it  is  clear  that  the  Church  is  considered  as  an  oUve^tree^ 
of  which  Abraham  is  the  rooty  and  the  Jewish  members  the  naiwral 
branches,  that  some  of  these  branches  were  broken  off;  tliat  the 
Gentile  members  were  originally  the  branches  ff  a  wHd  o/m, 
which,  being  cut  as  dons,  were  graffed  in  among  the  remaining  no- 
tural  branches ;  that  is,  the  existing  Jewish  members;  and  that 
the  Gentiles  thus  became  (fvyxonutvoi,  Joint-partakers ^  with  them  iff  the 
root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree* 

In  no  manner,  of  which  I  can  conceive,  could  St.  Paul  have 
more  decisively  declared  the  Unity  of  the  Church  under  these  two 
dispensations. 

Thirdly.  That  the  Church  under  these  Dispensations  is  but 
one,  is  evident  also  from  Eph.  ii.  14;  For  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath 
made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle-wall  of  partition 
between  us.  In  this  passage,  Christ  is  said  to  have  broken  down 
the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and,  having 
become  the  peace  of  both,  to  have  made  bpth  one,  that  is,  one 
Church.  But  the  Jews  were  in  his  Church  before.  The  Gentiles 
were  therefore  made  one  with  the  Jews,  by  being  received  iotd  the 
same  Church. 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Church  under  the  Abrahamic  and 
Christian  Dispensations  is  the  same  Church.  All  the  ordi- 
nances, and  privileges,  therefore,  with  which  the  Church  was  ori- 
ginally constituted,  remain  the  same,  unless  annulled,  or  altered, 
by  that  Divine  Authority,  from  which  they  were  derived.  But 
it  was  one  original  ordinance  of  this  Church,  that  the  Infant 
children  of  professing  Believers  were  constituted  members  of  it, 
and  were  accordingly  to  receive  the  initiatory  seafof  the  covenant. 
Tliis  ordinance  has  neither  been  annulled,  nor  altered.  Tiie  In-'' 
fant  children  of  professing  believers  are,  therefore,  now  constitut- 
ed members  of  the  visible  Church;  and  are  now  to  receive  the 
initiatory  seal  of  the  Covenant. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  this  branch  of  the  discus- 
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sioo,  bf^aiisey  I  consider  the  point  in  debate  as  turning  upon 
it ;  and  because,  it  has  not  always  been  considered  in  a  man- 
ner, which  appeared  to  me  accordant  with  either  reason  or  Scrip- 
ture. 

2.  Att  the  obsetvaHons^  made  on  this  subject  in  the  yew  Testa^ 
meni^  Itecotd  with  the  view  of  it,  which  has  here  been  given;  and 
ttmfirm  the  Doctrine  of  infant  Baptism* 

Among  such  passages,  the  following  deserve  particular  atten- 
tiofl.  First,  Mark  ix.  36,  And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them  ;  and  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he 
said  unto  them.  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children  in  my 
name,  teceiveth  me  ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not 
me,  but  Him  that  sent  me. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase,  to  receive  a  child  in  the  name  of 
Christy  is  explained  by  himself  in  the  forty-first  verse  of  the  con- 
text. Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  in  my  name,  because 
ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  re- 
ward.  To  receive  such  a  Child  in  the  name  of  Christ,  is  to  receive 
faim,  because  he  belongs  to  Christ.  Infants  therefore,  such,  at 
least,  as  he  spoke  of,  belong  to  Christ ;  and  in  this  character 
are  to  be  received  by  his  followers.  But  they  can  be  received, 
as  belonging  to  Christ,  in  no  other  manner,  than  that  of  receiving 
them  into  his  Church. 

Secondly;  Matthew  xix.  13 — 15,  TTien  were  there  brought 
unto  him  little  children,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on  them  and 
pray  :  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus  said,  Suffer  lit- 
tle children,  and  forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  He  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  de- 
parted  thence.  Mark  adds,  that  He  took  them  vp  in  his  arms,  and 
blessed  them. 

Of  this  passage  I  observe,  First ;  That  the  parents,  who  brought 
these  children  to  Christ,  were  believing  Jews,  who  wished  for  his 
blessing  on  their  offspring.  Secondly ;  TT^ey  were  Infants ;  be- 
ing called  by  Luke,  Bgs^.  Luke  xviii*  15.  Thiitlly  ;  TTie  dis- 
ciples rebuked  the  Parents.  Fourthly  ;  Christ  reproved  the  Dis- 
ciples,  and  directed  them  to  suffer  the  Infants  to  he  brought  to  him. 
Fifthly  ;  He  declared,  that  of  such  children,  the  Kingdom  of  (Sod 
tf  composed.      Sixthly;  He  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  blessed 
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them.  The  Kingdom  of  God  denotes  either  the  Church  oq 
Earth,  or  the  Church  id  Heaven.  Whether  one,  or  the  other,  or 
bothy  are  here  intended,  is  of  little  importance  to  the  queation  in 
debate.  It  is,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that 
the  Church  on  Earth  is  intended ;  as,  very  plainly,  children  can 
come  to  Christ  in  the  present  world,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of 
his  Kingdom,  in  no  other  manner,  than  by  becoming  members  of 
the  visible  Church.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  they  cannot  be  forbid- 
den  by  his  ministers  to  come  to  him  in  any  other  manner,  beside 
being  excluded  from  the  Church.  Christ  blessed  these  children, 
aftcT  he  had  made  this  declaration.  Those,  whom  Christ  has 
blessed,  and  whom  he  has  directed  ministers  to  permit  to  come 
to  him,  ministers  ought  not  to  forbid  to  come  to  him  in  the  only 
manner,  in  which  they  can  either  forbid,  or  permit,  this  to  be 
done. 

The  interpretation  which  makes  our  Saviour  say,  '*  Suffer  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  me,  because  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
composed  of  Christians ;''  that  is,  of  such  as  have  a  child- 
like spirit;  sometimes  alleged,  is  undeserving  of  a  refutation. 

In  accordance  with  the  account j  which  I  have  given  of  thU  jms' 
sage^  as  well  as  with  the  whole  scheme  of  this  discourse,  the 
Apostles  preached^  so  far  as  we  are  informed  of  their  preaching* 
They  preached  to  a  man  and  his  hoiise  ;  and  their  language  was, 
Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  tkou 
and  thy  house.  The  Angel,  who  appeared  to  ComeliuSf  said 
to  him,  Send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  Simon^  whose  surname  is 
Peter  J  who  shall  tell  thee  words,  whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house 
shall  be  saved. 

Thirdly.  Acts  ii.  38,  39 ;  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christy  for 
the.  remission  of  sins  ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  For  the  promise  is  unto  you^  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  calL 

The  promise,  here  referred  to,  is  plainly  that,  which  was  made 
to  Abraham  ;  a  promise  to  him  and  to  his  seed;  to  wit,  the  very 
persjons,  on  whom  God  directed  the  seal  of  his  covenant  to  be 
plaopd.  These  we  well  know,  were  to  a  great  extent  Infant 
chilcWn.    As  there  is  no  other  promise  in  the  Scriptures,  made 
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to  the  broilites  and  their  children ;  we  know,  that  this  is  the 
promise,  referred  to  by  St.  Peter :  and  this  declaration  assures 
us,  that  it  is  extended  to  the  Church  under  the  Christian  Dispen- 
sation* As  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  promise  here,  nor  in 
^ny  other  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  we  have  in  this  fact  am- 
ple proof,  that  it  is  extended  to  Christians  without  any  limita* 
tion.  It  may,  I  think,  be  safely  concluded,  that,  if  so  great  a 
change  had  been  made  in  the  conditions  of  the  promise,  St.  Peter 
wottUy  at  this  very  time,  have  advertised  these  Jews  of  such  a 
change*  We  may  at  least  be  certain,  that  he,  or  some  other 
Apostle,  would  have  announced  this  change  somewhere.  But  no 
such  annunciation  exists  in  the  New  Testament.  The  change, 
therefore,  has  not  been  made :  and  Children  hold  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  Church,  at  the  present  time,  which  they  held 
under  the  Abrahamic  Dispensation. 

Fourthly.  1  Cor.  vii.  14;  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanc- 
tified by  the  believing  wife^  and  the  tmbelieving  wife  by  the  hus- 
bani,  else  were  ytntr  children  uncleanj  but  now  are  they  holy. 

The  word  unclean  in  almost  all  instances,  in  the  Scriptures, 
denotes  that^  which  tnay  not  be  offered  to  Godj  or  may  not  come 
Mlo  his  Temple.  Of  this  character  were  the  Heathen  universal- 
ly i  and  they  were,  therefore,  customarily,  and  proverbially, 
denominated  unclean  by  the  Jews.  The  Unbelievers,  here 
spoken  of,  were  Heathen ;  and  were  therefore  unclean.  In  this 
sense,  the  children,  born  of  two  heathen  Parents^  are  here  pro- 
nounced to  be  unclean  also ;  as  being  in  the  proper  sense  Hea- 
then. To  be  holy^  as  here  used,  is  the  converse  of  being  un- 
clean ;  and  denotes  thaty  which  may  be  offered  to  God.  To  be 
sasietjfiedf  as  referring  to  the  objects  here  mentioned,  is  to  be 
teparaied  for  religious  purposes;  consecrated  to  God;  as  were 
the  first- bom,  and  vessels  of  the  Temple  ;  or  to  be  in  a  proper 
csmdiiion  to  appear  before  God.  In  this  text,  it  denotes,  that 
the  unbelieving  parent  is  so  purified  by  means  of  his  relation  to 
ihe  believing  parent,  that  their  mutual  ofi*6pring  are  not  unclean, 
but  may  be  ofi*ered  unto  God.  There  is  no  other  sense,  in 
vhich  a  Jew  could  have  written  this  text,  without  some  qualifica- 
ion  of  these  words.  The  only  appointed  way,  in  which  chil- 
dren may  be  offered  to  God.  is  Baptism*     The  children  of  be- 
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lieving  parents  are,  therefore,  to  be  offtred  to  God  in  Aip- 
turn* 

3«  Infant  Beg^tism  was  vniformly  practised  6y  the  eatly  Chris- 
tians. 

Justin  Martyr^  bom  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  ob- 
serves, when  speaking  of  those  who  were  members  of  the  Clnlithi 
that  ^^  a  part  of  these  were  sixty  or  seventy  years  old^  mho  ««rt 
made  disciples  to  Christ  from  their  Infancy. ^^  But  there  never 
was  any  other  mode  of  making  disciples,  from  Infiaincy,  except 
Baptism. 

IrenatiSj  bom  about  the  year  97,  a  disciple  of  Polyearp,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  JoAn,says,  *^  Christ  came  to  save  allpersonSf  who 
by  him  are  bom  again  unto  God  ;  Infants  and  little  onewj  andekil' 
drenj  and  youths,  and  elder  per  sons. '^^  By  being  bom  again,  Irtnes" 
us  intends  being  baptized,  as  he  himself  elsewhere  clearly  shows. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  bora  about  the  middle  of -the  second 
century,  says,  *'  If  any  one  be  a  Fisherman;  let  htm  think  iff  an 
Apostle,  and  the  children  taken  out  of  the  water.^^  Clement  is 
here  giving  directions  concerning  images,  to  be  engraven  on 
seal-rings.  These  engravings  were  sometimes  indecent,  and 
sometimes  idolatrous.  Clement  exhorts  Christians  to  adopt  suclit 
as  are  becoming  and  useful ;  and  particularly  exhorts  Fishermen 
to  choose  the  image  of  an  Apostle  baptizing  Infants.  This  fur- 
nishes a  decisive  proof,  that  in  Clement'^s  view,  the  Apostles  bap- 
tized Infants;  and  that  this  practice  was,  in  his  own  time,  the 
general  practice  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Teriullian,  bom  about  the  same  time  with  Irenaus,  says, ''  The 
delay  of  Baptism  is  more  useful^  according  to  every  persotCs  con- 
dition^  and  disposition,  and  even  their  age  ;  but  especially  with  re- 
gard  to  little  children,^^  The  reason,  which  he  urges  for  this 
delay,  is  that  their  faith  was  not  entire,  or  complete.  As  Tertul- 
lian  is  here  directly  opposing  the  common  opinion ;  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  little  children  were  then  commonly  baptized.  The 
reason,  why  Tertullian  pi'oposed  this  delay,  was,  that  he  attribut- 
ed to  Baptism  an  importance,  not  given  to  it  by  the  Scriptures. 

Origen,  born  about  the  year  184,  and  a  man  of  more  informa- 
tion than  any  one  of  his  time,  says,  '*  Infants  are  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins.^^     And  again ;  "  TTle  Church  hath  received  the 
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tmJUimi/rQm  UU  JfyoiUti^  that  BapHim  ought  to  be  administered 
to  li^antsJ^^ 

Qyri—t  who  was  contempdrarj  with  Origen^  says,  that "  six- 
ij^-six  Biskopg^  being  convened  in  a  Council  at  Carthage^  having 
the  qmestion  referred  to  them^  *  Whether  infants  might  be  baptized 
btfort  they  were  eight  days  old,^  decided  unanimously,  that  no  In- 
fmU  is  to  be  prohibited  from  the  benefit  of  Baptism,  although  but 
just  &om." 

Gregory  Jfazianzen,  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  ccn« 
tury,  exhorts  parents  to  offer  their  children  to  God  in  Baptism. 

Saint  Augustin,  born  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  says, 
'^  Ths  whoU  Church  practises  Infant  Baptism  ;  it  was  not  institut- 
ed by  Councils,  but  was  always  in  t/^e."  He  also  says,  that  he 
did  not  mnember  ever  to  have  read  of  any  person,  whether  catho- 
lie  or  heretic,  who  maintained',  that  Baptism  ought  to  be  de- 
nied to  hfantSm  '*  This,^^  he  says,  '^  the  Church  has  always  main- 
tainodJ^^ 

Pelagius,  a  contemporary  with  Augustin,  declares,  that  '*  he  had 
never  heard  even  any  impious  Heretic,  who  asserted,  that  Infants 
are  not  to  be  baptized.^^  Again  he  asks,  '^  Who  can  be  so  impious, 
as  to  hinder  the  Baptism  of  Infants  ?''  Pelagius  is  here  a  witness 
of  high  authority.  He  was  bom  in  Britain  ^  and  travelled 
through  France,  Italy,  Africa  Proper,  and  Egypt,  to  Jerusalemm 
Had  such  a  practice  existed  in  his  time ;  it  seems  impossible^ 
that  he  should  not  have  heard  of  it.  He  was  also  an  inquisitive 
and  learned  roan ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  well  informed 
concerning  preceding  periods.  At  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of 
Infant  Baptism  was  objected  against  his  own  opinions  by  St» 
AugUMtin,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelagius  knew  not  how  to  an- 
?twer  the  objection.    Still  these  arc  his  own  assertions. 

A  person,  who  employed  himself  extensively  in  examining  this 
subject,  gives  the  following  result  of  all  his  inquiries.  <*  First ; 
During  the  first  four  hundred  years  from  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Tertullian  only  urged  the  delay  of  Baptism  to 
infants,  and  that  only  in  some  cases  ;  and  Gregory  only  delayed 
it,  perhaps,  to  his  own  children.  But  neither  any  society  of 
men,  nor  any  Individual,  denied  the  lawfulness  of  baptizing  In- 
fants. 
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<^  Secondly ;  In  the  next  seven  hundred  years,  there  was  not 
a  society,  nor  an  Individual,  who  even  pleaded  for  this  delay; 
much  less  any,  who  denied  the  right,  or  the  duty,  of  In&nt  Bap- 
tism. 

'^  Thirdly ;  In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  twenty,  one  sect 
of  the  Waldemes  declared  against  the  Baptism  of  Infents ;  because 
they  supposed  them  incapable  of  salvation.  But  the  main  body 
of  that  people  rejected  the  opinion  as  heretical ;  and  the  sect, 
which  held  it,  soon  came  to  nothing. 

<<  Fourthly ;  The  next  appearance  of  this  opinion  was  in  the 
year  1522.'' 

Had  the  Baptism  of  Infants  been  ever  discontinued  by  the 
Church ;  or  bad  it  been  introduced  in  any  ag^,  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  Apostles ;  these  things  could  not  have  been ;  nor  could 
the  history  of  them  have  been  found. 
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SERMON  CLIX 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  MEANS   OF   GRACEv 


NO  INFANTS  BUT  THE  CHILDREN  OF  BELIBVERS 


PROPER  SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTISM. 


MODE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


Acts  ii.  38,  39. 

Then  Peter  said  unto  them.  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 
jfou  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sinsj  and 
ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is 
unto  youy  and  to  your  children^  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even 
as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

The  persons,  here  addressed  by  St.  Peter,  were  a  collection  of 
Jews»  or  course,  they  were  persons,  on  whom  God  had  placed 
his  covenant,  and  to  whom  he  had  affixed  the  seal  of  circum- 
cision. They  were  persons,  who  had  regularly  partaken  of  the 
passover  through  life.  They  were  not  excommunicated  per- 
sons. They  were,  therefore,  still  in  the  covenant.  On  this 
ground,  St.  Peter  declares  to  them,  that  the  promise  was  still  to 
them,  and  to  their  children. 

Still  they  were  gross  sinners  ;  and  had  imbrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  They  had  not,  indeed,  been  employ- 
ed in  the  external  act  of  putting  him  to  death :  this  was  done  by 
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the  Roman  soldiery.  But  they  had  sought,  and  procured,  bis 
death  with  a  disposition,  probably  more  malignant,  and  abomi- 
nable, than  that  of  his  real  murderert.  Thus,  they  were  gross 
sinners ;  and  were  therefore,  called  upon  to  repent*  They  were 
also  required  to  be  ht^tizedf  tvery  one  ofllum^  in  ike  nam^  qfihe 
Lord  Jeiuiyfw  the  rtmiimn  oftme^  because  Baptism  waa  bow 
become  the  initiatory  seal  of  the  covenant.  As  the  promise  was 
to  them  and  to  their  children,  according  to  the  gracious  decla- 
ration of  God  to  Abraham  ;  it  follows,  that  they  being  baptiaed, 
and  thus  introduced  into  the  covenant  under  the  Christian  Dia^ 
pensation,  and  made  members  of  the  Chuiich  uader  that  dispen- 
sation, their  children  also  were  placed  under  the  same  covenant} 
and  were  to  be  baptised  according  to  the  appointment  of  God. 

These  persons,  I  say,  were  to  be  baptized.  The  question  na- 
turally arises,  What  is  it  to  be  baptized?  It  will  be  the  design 
of  this  discourse,  to  show, 

I.  That  Infani  Baptism  m,  in  the  Scripturesj  confined  io  the  chU- 
dren  of  professing  Christians  ;  and, 

II.  To  shorn  what  Baptism  is ,  considered  as  an  external  religious 

rite. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show^  that  Infant  Baptism  is,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures y  confined  to  the  children  ofprqfessing  Christians. 

This  doctrine  I  derive, 

1.  From  the  Constitution  of  the  Abrahamic  Church. 

AH  the  Israelites  were  circumcised.  All  of  them,  as  was 
shown  in  a  former  discourse,  made  a  public  profession  of  reli- 
gion :  or  entered  publicly  into  covenant  with  God.  They  all, 
also,  partook  regularly  of  the  passover.  Thus,  the  children  of 
every  Jew  were  the  children  of  a  Professor  of  religion  ;  and,  as 
such,  received  the  initiatory  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

As  the  covenant  under  the  Christian  dispensation  is,  unless  in 
some  respect,  or  other,  altered  by  the  authority  which  first  pro- 
mulgcd  it,  exactly  the  same,  as  it  was  under  the  Abrahamic 
dispensation,  and  cannot  be  lawfully,  cither  widened,  or  narrow- 
ed, by  man ;  it  follows,  that  children  are  now  to  be  considered 
in  exactly  the  same  light,  as  under  the  former  dispensation,  un- 
less the  Scriptures  have  evidently  changed  the  state  of  their  re- 
lations and  privileges.     But,  in  these  respects,  no  such  altera- 
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tion  can  be  pleaded:  for  the  Scriptures  evidently  contaia 
none.  The  Church  is  not  now  confined  to  a  single  Nation ;  nor 
are  the  Individuals  of  any  one  nation,  as  such,  made  members 
of  the  Church.  But  the  duty  of  professing  the  religion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  peculiar  duties,  and  privileges,  of  those,  who 
have  professed  it,  are  now,  in  substance,  exactly  what  they  were 
uader  the  dispensation,  made  to  Abraham. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that,  since  no  children,  beside  the  chil- 
dren of  those,  who  publicly  professed  the  religion  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  could  lawfully  receive  the  initiatory  seal  of  the  covenant 
imder  the  Abrahamic  Dispensation,  no  children,  but  such  as 
these,  can  lawfully  receive  this  seal  under  the  Christian  Dispen- 
ntion ;  unless  the  covenant,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  can  be 
sboWki  to  have  been  altered.  But  this,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be 
shown. 

2.  Tht  Parents,  who  are  represented  in  Matthew  xix.  13, 14,tf« 
having  brought  their  children  to  Christ,  that  he  might  bless  them, 
mere  Professors  of  religion. 

As  they  were  Jews  ;  this  will  not  be  disputed.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  were  Evangelical  believers.  They  brought  their  chil- 
dren to  Christ,  that  he  might  bless  them  ;  and  therefore  believ- 
ed that  He  was  able  to  give  them  an  efficacious  blessing.  Of 
consequence,  they  believed,  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  For  as 
he  declared  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  if  he  was  not,  he  was  an 
bnpostor;  and,  therefore,  utterly  unable  to  communicate  any 
Uessing.  At  this  time  of  Christ's  ministry  it  is  hardly  possible, 
that  these  parents  should  have  been  ignorant  of  this  subject : 
since  it  was  the  great  topic,  of  inquiry,  and  debate,  among  their 
countrymen.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  should  have  adopt- 
ed this  remarkable  conduct,  if  they  had  not  acknowledged  him  as 
the  Messiah. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Christ,  when  he  opposes  the  con- 
duct of  his  discifiles,  who  would  have  hindered  these  children 
from  being  brought  to  him,  says,  not.  Suffer  little  children,  but 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not. 
The  words  in  all  the  three  Evangelists,  who  have  recorded  this 
story,  are,  ra  ^aiSta,  the  little  children  ;  and  cannot  be  pleaded  as 
a  warrant  for  bringing  to  Christ  in  Baptism  any  other  children. 
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than  such  as  are  in  the  like  circamstahces,  with  those,  mention- 
ed  in' this  passage. 

3.  The  Text  directfy  declarti  theiame  doctrine. 

T%e  promise^  says  Sf.  Peter  to  the  Jews,  is  to  you,  mnd  to  yowr 
children^  and  to  all  that  are  ttfdr  off^  ev€n  at  many  as  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  call.  Those,  who  were  tfar  off,  were  Gentiles  ;  as  Sf. 
Paul  has  taught  us,  Eph.  ii.  17.  Christ  came,  says  the  Apostlci 
and  preached  peace  toyou^  who  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  thai  were 
nigh ;  that  is,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  other  Gentiles,  and  to  the 
Jews.  TTu  promise^  St.  Peter  informs  us,  is  to  as  many  of  these 
Gentiles,  as  the  Lord  our  Crod  shall  call.  That  it  is  to  them  in 
the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  the  Jews,  is  deci- 
sively concluded ;  because  neither  St.  Peter,  nor  any  other  scrip- 
tural Writer,  specifies  any  difference.  The  cions  of  the  wiM 
olive,  St.  Paul  informs  us,  were  graffed  on  the  good  olive ;  iriiere 
they  grew,  and  partook  of  the  fatness  of  the  root,  in  ezactlj  the 
same  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  the  natural  branches*  The 
terms,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  the  same :  and  the  promise 
conveys  no  more,  as  well  as  no  less,  to  the  Gentiles  than  to  the 
Jews ;  unless  the  alteration  is  declared.  Such  Children,  then, 
among  the  Gentiles,  as  are  bom  of  those,  who  profess  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Scriptures,  are  included  in  the  covenant,  and  are 
to  be  baptized.    But  the  warrant  extends  to  no  others. 

4.  The  same  doctrine  is  declared  still  more  explicitly  in  1  Cmii- 
thians  vii.  14. 

For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  toi- 
believing  wife  is  sanctified  by  the  husband;  else  were  your  children 
unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy. 

In  this  passage  St.  Paul  declares,  that,  if  both  parents  are  un- 
believers, their  children  are  unclean :  that  is,  may  not  be  oflered 
to  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  not  be  baptized :  there  being 
no  other  mode  of  offering  children  to  Grod  under  the  Christian 
Dispensation.  Thus  the  doctrine  under  discussion  is,  I  think, 
clearly  evident  from  the  Scriptui*es.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  doctrine  of  almost  all  protestant  Churches ;  and 
exists,  in  the  plainest  language,  in  almost  every  protestant  cate- 
rhism,  and  confession  of  Faith. 

Thi*;  doctrine  has.  however,  been  opposed  m  two  ways^  and  by 
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considerable  nmnben  of  diytnes,  and  other  Christians ;    and, 
among  them,  by  many  men  of  learning  and  piety. 

One  class  of  those,  'who  have  rejected  this  doctrine,  have  con- 
sidsred  children  as  entiiled  to  baptism  in  their  own' right;  and 
withotii  anjf  reference  to  the  relationj  which  they  hear  to  their  pa* 
rmUsm  These,  I  suppose,  build  their  scheme  on  the  fact,  thai 
the  Jewish  children  were  universally  circumcised,  on  the'direetion 
given  by  Christ  to  ministers^  to  teach  all  nations,  be^tixing 
thew^  &c. ;  on  the  declarations  of  Christ  concerning  little  children  ; 
and,  perhaps,  on  some  other  foundation,  of  which  I  am  igno- 
rant. 

After  what  has  been  said  concerning  this  subject  in  these 
discourses,  it  seems  to  me  wholly  unnecessary  to  make  any  fieir- 
ther  observations  on  the  scheme  in  question.  The  views,  which 
1  have  farmed  of  it,  I  have  ahready  expressed  with  sufficient  mi- 
nuteness. If  what  I  have  said  is  not  satis&ctory ;  I  shall  de- 
spair of  giving  satisfaction. 

The  other  class  require  parents  to  malfe  a  profession  of  religion 
before  they  wUl  permit  their  children  to  be  baptized;  but  neither 
require^nor  expect,  them  to  partake  of  the  Lord?s  Shipper •  In  this 
manner  parents,  are  taught,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  qualifications,  which  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures  are  neces- 
sary to  warrant  us  to  offer  up  our  children  in  Baptism ;  and 
those,  which  are  necessary  to  make  us,  lawfully,  communicants 
at  the  table  of  Christ.  This  distinction  appears  to  me  to  be 
altogether  unscriptural.  In  support  of  this  observation  I  ob- 
serve. 

First.  That  the  Scriptures  have  no  where  exhibited  two  such 
iistis^t  sets  of  qualifcations. 

If  such  a  distinction  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  ;  it  cannot  be 
shown.     Until  it  is  shown,  this  position  must  be  admitted. 

Secondly.  7%e  tenourofthe  Christian  Covenant  precludes  every 
idea  of  such  a  distinction^ 

In  this  covenant  we  avouch  Jehovah  to  be  our  God,  and  ourselves 
lobe  his  children.  This  is  a  full  profession  of  piety.  That  a 
profession  of  piety  ought  to  be  sincere,  and  to  be  made  with  the 
heart,  will  not  be  questioned.  But,  if  the  Profession  be  sincere, 
it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  Professor  has  eveiy  possible 
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right,  and  is  under  every  possible  obligation,  to  partake 
Lord's  Supper.     If  he  believes  the  profession  sincere ;  I 
certainly  believe,  that  he  has  this  right,  and  is  under  thi: 
gation.    If  he  believes,  that  it  is  not  sincere ;  he  will  cei 
believe,  that  he  has  made  it  bypocrilically  and  wickedlj 
he  cannot  doubt,  that  God  requires  truih  in  the  inward 
If,  4>efore  he  has  made  a  profession,  he  doubts  whether  hi 
make  it  with  sincerity ;  he  certainly  cannot  but  know,  tl 
who  doubiethj  it  condemned,  and  that  whaieoever  ia  not  y 
is  sin  :  that  is,  as  I  understand  St,  Paul,  we  cannot  do  that, 
we  do  not  find  to  be  with  a  fair,  rational  probability,  wan 
in  the  Scriptures.     That  he,  who  enters  into  covenant  witl 
should  possess  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  cannot  be  do 
For  unto  the  wicked  God  sailh.  What  hast  thou  to  do^  thi 
shouldest  declare  my  satuies,  or  that  thou  shouldest  take  mj 
nant  into  thy  mouihF    That  real  religion,  or  the  religion 
heart,  ought  to  be  professed  in  a  covenant  with  God,  whe 
words  always  contain  a  profession  of  real  religion,  cam 
doubted  by  a  man  of  common  sobriety*    No  more  can 
doubted,  that  he,  who  is  about  to  make  this  profession, 
ftrst  to  be  fairly  persuaded,  that  he  can,  and  shall,  make 
cerely.     If  it  cannot  be  made  sincerely ;  it  is,  I  think,  unai 
ably  evident,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all.     In  what 
ner,  and  on  what  grounds,  he,  who  makes  a  profession, 
he  either  knows,  or  believes,  to  be  false,  can,  in  conseque 
that  profession,  expect  blessings  for  himself  or  his  chile 
confess  myself  unable  to  divine. 

Tenderness  of  conscience  is,  I  am  aware,  usually  plead 
the  practice,  against  which,  I  contend ;  and  is  pleaded 
following  manner.  ^'  The  person,  who  wishes  to  make  a  f. 
sion  of  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Baptism  for  hi 
drcn,  feels,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  a 
lege  through  his  negligence  ;  and  is  satisfied  to  enter  into 
nant  with  God,  and  to  dedicate  his  children  to  Him  ;  but  < 
come  to  the  sacramental  table,  because  of  the  denunci: 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  against  an  unworthy  participat 
that  ordinance.  To  this  tenderness  of  conscience,'^  it  is  s 
'  Christian  charity  is  bound  to  exercise  a  corresponding  t( 
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ness ;  and  to  permit  him,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  to  make  a  pro- 
fession with  these  views ;  and  of  course,  to  suffer  him  to  absent 
himself  from  the  table  of  Christ,  until  his  scruples  shall  be  re- 
moved.'' This  plea,  lis  it  seems  to  me,  proceeds  wholly  on  a 
series  of  errors ;  and  those,  I  think,  of  a  very  unhappy  nature. 
The  tenderness  of  conscience,  here  alleged,  appears  to  me  to  be 
wholly  mistaken.  Tenderness  of  conscience,  in  the  true  and 
proper  sense,  always  supposes,  that  th6  person,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  is  sincerely  inclined  to  do  his  duty,  wherever  be  knows 
what  it  is.  Its  only  perplexities,  therefore,  arise  from  the  uncer- 
tsinty  of  its  duty.  The  person,  who  did  not  know  that  it  was 
lawfol,  and  was  not  satisfied  that  it  was  unlawful,  to  tat  thii^s 
offtrtd  to  idols^  would  feel  himself  deterred  from  eating  these 
things  by  tenderness  of  conscience.  A  person,  who,  with  a  be* 
lief  that  he  was  a  Christian,  has  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
may  afterwards  doubt  whether  he  was  really  a  Christian,  and 
whether  his  profession  was  sincere ;  and,  of  course,  may  enter- 
tain serious  and  distressing  scruples  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  his  attendance  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  tenderness  of 
conscience  thus  existing,  and  thus  exercised,  or  exercised  in  the 
same  manner  on  any  other  occasion,  Christians  are  bound  to 
give  every  charitable  indulgence. 

But  the  case  in  hand  appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  widely  different 
sature.  Here  the  original  supposition,  as  declared  by  the  can- 
didate himself,  is,  that  he  is  not  in  his  own  view  a  Christian. 
Of  this  he  exhibits  himself  as  being  clearly  satisfied  :  for  he  al- 
leges it  as  a  reason,  why  he  cannot  come  to  the  sacramental  ta- 
ble. ^\lt  he  thinks,  that,  without  being  a  Christian,  he  may 
offer  up  his  children  in  baptism. 

This  error  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  there  is  one  con- 
dition, upon  which,  men  may  lawfully  dedicate  their  children  to 
God  in  baptism ;  and  another,  upon  which  they  may  lawfully 
come  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  is  a  distinction,  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Scriptures.  The  only  condition,  on  which  both 
these  things  may  be  done,  is,  that  we  first  offer  up  ourselves  to 
God  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  Until  this  is  done,  we  can  law- 
fully celebrate  neither  of  these  sacraments.  When  it  h  done, 
we  can  with  exactly  the  same  lawfulness  celebrate  them  both. 
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But  the  person,  concerned,  actually  enters  into  this  covenant. 
In  this  transaction  he  is  sincere ;  or  he  is  not.  In  other  words, 
he  is  a  Christian,  or  he  is  not  a  Christian*  If  he  is  not ;  be  can- 
not  make  this  covenant  with  God  in  truth,  and  therefore  cannot 
make  it  at  all.  If  he  is  ;  as  he  engages  to  walk  in  all  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  he  is  not  only  entitled,  but  obliged,  by  his 
own  engagement,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  command,  to  celebrate 
the  Lord^s  Supper. 

Another  error  in  this  scheme,  is  the  supposition  of  the  candi- 
date, ihat  he  can  dedicate  his  children  to  God,  while  he  cannot  d^ 
dicate  himself.  If  his  heart  is  right ;  that  is,  if  he  is  religiously 
sincere,  in  one  of  these  cases ;  it  will  be  so  in  the  other ;  and 
the  offering  will  in  both  cases  be  accepted.  If  he  be  not  thus 
sincere  in  the  one  case ;  he  will  not  be  sincere  in  the  other ;  and 
the  offering  will  be  accepted  in  neither.  In  vain  will  it  be  pre- 
tended, that  a  man  loves  his  children  better  than  himself;  or  that 
he  can  perform  an  act  of  religious  duty  on  their  behalij  which 
he  cannot  perform  on  his  own. 

Another  error,  attending  this  scheme,  is  the  supposition,  that 
baptismj  w,  m  its  awn  nature,  a  privilege*  Nothing  is  a  privilege, 
in  the  religious  sense,  but  what  God  has  made  such :  and  He  has 
made  nothing  such,  except  in  his  own  way,  and  on  his  own 
terms.  Baptism  is  a  privilege,  when  administered,  and  receiv- 
ed, in  the  manner  appointed  by  him  ;  but  in  no  other.  When 
this  ordinance  is  received  in  any  other  manner,  it  is  plainly  no 
obedience  to  any  command  of  his;  and  therefore  has  no 
promise;  and,  let  me  add,  no  encouragement  to  hope  for  a 
blessing.  Blessings  descend,  when  God  is  pleased  to  give 
them.  But  he  cannot  be  expected  to  give  them,  unless  when  he 
is  obeyed. 

Thirdly ;  This  scheme  introduces  disorder  into  the  Christian 
Church* 

Some  of  the  persons,  who  hold  this  scheme,  consider  those, 
who  make  a  profession,  without  an  intention  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  being  members  of  the  Church  :  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  very  few  of  them  regard  themselves  as  sustaining  this 
character.  Accoi'dingly,  few  of  them  offer  to  vote  in  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings.     Others  consider  them,  as  they  usually  con- 
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tider  themeelyes ;  to  wit,  as  not  being  members  of  the  Church. 
If  they  are  not  members  of  the  Church ;  it  may  be  asked,  but 
caDnol  be  answered,  Why  do  they  act  as  church-members  in  of- 
fering their  children  in  Baptism  ?  If  they  are  members  of  the 
Charck;  it  may  be  asked  in  the  same  unanswerable  manner, 
Why  do  they  not  act  as  church-members  throughout ;  particular- 
ly in  celebrating  the  Lord^s  Supper?  The  Scriptures  have  con- 
fined Infant  Baptism  to  the  children  of  those  who  are  members ; 
and  all  these  they  have  required  to  do  all  things^  whatsoever 
Cftm<  katk  commanded.  But  there  is  not  a  more  solemn  com- 
mand ;  there  is  not  a  command,  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  in  a  more  forcible  and  affecting  manner ; 
than,  Th%$  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Yet  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion not  only  live  in  a  constant  disobedience  to  this  command ; 
but,  when  they  assumed  the  covenant,  plainly  declared,  that  they 
ibnoMd  no  design  of  performing  this  duty.  Upon  this  plan  they 
were  received  both  by  the  Minister,  and  the  Church,  to  whom 
tkey  joined  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  although  these  per- 
sons disobey  this  command  through  life,  they  are,  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  called  in  question  concerning  their  disobedience  by 
any  Chnrch,  with  which  they  have  been  united.  In  what  man- 
Bor  this  conduct  can  be  supposed  consistent  with  the  duty  of  Mi- 
oisters  to  teach,  and  of  Churches  to  require,  those,  who  are  of 
their  communion,  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  Christ  hath 
commanded,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

Several  other  things  of  minor  importance,  which  I  have  not 
time  to  consider  at  present,  are  alleged  in  behalf  of  this  practice. 
Indeed,  had  I  ever  so  much  time,  they  are  of  too  little  weight  to 
demand  any  very  serious  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evils  resulting  from  it  are,  at  least  in 
my  view,  of  serious  importance.  It  introduces  into  the  minds 
of  those  within,  and  those  without,  unhappy  views  concerning 
the  importance  of  the  covenant ;  concerning  that  profession  of 
religion,  which  we  make,  when  wc  enter  into  it ;  and  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  tendency,  the  obligation  and  efficacy,  of 
both  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  these,  as  they  are 
presented  to  us  in  the  Gospel,  are,  even  in  the  view  of  the 
Church  itself,  lowered  beneath  the  Evangelical  standard :  while 
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in  the  apprebensiou  of  others,  they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  forms,  and  cease  to  be  considered  as  services  of  pietj. 
The  discipline  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  unhiog* 
ed.  Negligence  in  one  case  begets  negligence  in  another;  sal 
thus  a  general  spirit  of  disregarding  this  duty  takes  possessios 
of  the  Church  at  large.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, that  Christians  should  improve,  or  that  sinners  should  feel 
any  strong  inducements  to  enrol  themselves  in  their  number* 

!!•  /  shall  now  attempt  to  show  what  Baptiim  w,  catmdered  as 
an  external  religious  rite  ;  or,  in  other  words j  m  whsU  snmmur  Btf- 
tismis  to  be  administered. 

Concerning  this  subject,  I  observe, 

1.  TTiose  to  whom  this  ordinance  is  to  be  adminitiered^  are  to 
be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father j  and  of  the  Son^mmd  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

In  other  words,  they  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  visible  femilj 
of  God  in  the  world;  to  have  his  covenant  publicly. established 
on  them,  by  receiving  this  ordinance,  its  initiatory  utsl  |  to  be 
openly  enrolled  among  his  children ;  and  to  take  his  Mmu  vpon 
them  as  a  godly  seed. 

The  reasons,  why  I  suppose  persons  should  be  baptised  imle^ 
and  not  tn,  the  Name  of  the  Father ^  and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Hsbj 
Ghostj  I  have  alleged  in  former  discourses.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here. 

2.  They  are  to  be  baptized  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

The  proof  of  this  position  lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  commission 
to  baptize  was  given  to  no  other.  No  others,  therefore,  are 
warranted  to  perform  this  oflSce. 

3.  Baptism  is  to  be  administered  with  Water  only. 

This,  only,  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures*  Nothing  else, 
therefore,  can  with  propriety  be  used  by  us. 

4.  7%u  water  may  be  administered  indifferently^  either  bg  ^rink- 
'*^i?>  '^ffusion^  or  Immersion. 

On  this  subject,  the  Christian  world  has,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  been  disturbed  by  the  clashing  opinions,  and  la- 
borious contests,  of  men,  arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  Baptism.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  those,  who 
have  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Infant  Baptism,  have  vary  general- 
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Ij  considered  sprinklings  or  affiaion^  and  that  those  who  have 
opposed  it,  have  considered  hnmersiony  respectively,  as  the  pro- 
per modes  of  administration.  Why  this  has  happened,  I  am 
imahle  to  explain,  l^he  latter  of  these  classes  have  founded 
their  opinion,  professedly,  on  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
Pawigij^  and  its  root  Ba^ru  ;  and  on  certain  texts,  in  which,  they 
think,  they  find  proofs,  that  the  proper  mode  of  baptizing  was 
hiBenion,  or  Plunging. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  subjects  I  observe, 

1.  Tk&i  the  ho^  of  learned  Criticg^  and  Lexicographers^  de- 
clare that  the  original  meaning  of  both  these  words,  is  to  tinge^ 
ftem,  Jkfs^  or  colour;  and  that,  when  it  means  Immersion,  it  is 
only  in  a  secondary  and  occasional  sense;  derived  from  the 
bet,  that  such  things  as  are  tfyed^  stained,  or  coloured^  are  often 
immersed  for  this  end.  This  interpretation  of  the  words,  also, 
they  support  by  such  a  teries  of  quotations,  as  seem  unanswera- 
bly to  evince,  that  this  was  the  original,  classical,  meaning  of 
these  wofds. 

9.  I  have  examined  almost  one  hundred  instances,  in  which 
the  word  Bmm^u,  and  its  derivatives,  are  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tanent ;  and  four  in  the  Septuagint :  these,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
aorved,  being  all  the  instances,  contained  in  both.  By  this 
examination  it  is  to  my  apprehension  evident,  that  the  following 
things  are  true : 

T\ai  the  primary  meaning  of  these  terms  is  Cleansing ;  the 
tff€€i^  not  the  Mode,  of  washing : 

That  the  mode  is  usually  referred  to  incidentally ^  wherever 
these  words  are  mentioned ;  and  that  this  is  always  the  case, 
wherever  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  mentioned,  and  a  refer- 
ence made,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  mode  of  administration : 

That  these  words,  although  often  capable  of  denoting  any 
fliode  of  washing,  whether  by  Affusion,  Sprinkling,  or  Immer- 
sion, (since  cleansing  was  familiarly  accomplished  by  the  Jews 
in  all  these  ways ;)  yet,  in  many  instances,  cannot  without  ob- 
vious impropriety  be  made  to  signify  Immersion ;  and  in  others 
cannot  signify  it  at  all. 

St;  Paul  informs  us,  1  Cor*  x.  1,2,  Moreover  Brethren,  I 
wsmUnoi  that  ye  shofdd  be  ignorant,  how  that  all  our  Fathers  were 
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under  the  cloudy  and  all  paeeed  ihraugh  the  eea;  And  were  i 
baptized  unio  Moses  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  sea.     Happily  for  ^ 
we  have  so  particular  an  account  of  this  traosaetion,  aa  to 
able  to  determine,  absolutely,  what  St.  Paul  intended  by  t 
Baptism  of  the  Tsraelites  in  this  instance. 

In  Exodus  xiii.  91,  33,  it  is  said,  And  the  Lord  went  k^ 
them,  that  is,  the  children  of  Israel,  by  day  m  a  pitlof  of  a  ctm 
to  lead  them  in  the  »ay,  and  by  night,  in  a  pillar  offire^  to  g 
them  light,  to  go  by  day  and  night.  He  took  not  awety  the  pil 
of  the  cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  nighty  from  before 
people.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  1 9th  and  90th  verses,  it  is  an 
And  the  Angel  of  Qod,  which  wenl  before  the  camp  of  Israel^ 
moved,  and  went  behind  them  ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  w 
from  before  their  face,  and  stood  behind  them^  and  ii  eoms  > 
tmeen  the  can^  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  emi 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave  light  by  might 
these,  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the  other,  all  the  nighim  A 
Mosts  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  Lord  cenwei 
sea  to  go  back,  by  a  strong  east  wind,  all  that  night,  and  nmdo 
sea  dry  land;  and  the  waters  were  divided;  and  the  eAsMfM 
Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  upon  the  dry  ground;  and  1 
waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  Ii 
In  these  passages,  we  find  among  others  the  following  facta  i 
clared. 

First ;  That  God,  or  the  angel  of  God,  went  before  the  /rm 
ites,  from  the  commencement  of  their  journey  at  Succoth,  ii 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  until  tt 
were  overtaken  by  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  on  the  margin  of  1 
Red  Sea  beside  Pihahiroth* 

Secondly;  That  the  angel  of  God,  who  hitherto  had  gonel 
fore  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed,  and  went  behind  them,  tO( 
tber  with  the  pillar  of  the  cloud ;  and  that  this  symbol  of  t 
Divine  presence  was  a  source  of  peculiar  darkness  to  the  £gi 
tians,  and  of  peculiar  li^ht  to  the  Children  of  brad;  so  that  \ 
former  came  not  near  the  latter  rII  the  night. 

Thirdly ;  That  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  divided,  so 
to  be  a  wall  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left. 
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FonitUy ;  That  the  Children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of 
the  Bet  upon  dry  ground* 

In  the  whole  of  this  story,  it  is  evident,  there  is  no  account 
whatever  of  that  Baptisa  of  the  hratlUeSf  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  1  Corinthians.  There  is  not  even  an  al- 
hmion  to  this  Baptism,  unless  tt  is  in  the  declaration,  that  the  pil- 
Imr  qf  the  ehud  went  from  before  the  hraelites^  and  stood  behind 
thmm.  By  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  were  not  even  sprin- 
kled ;  much  less  immersed,  but  went,  as  Motes  expressly  informs 
08,  between  two  walls  of  water,  upon  the  dry  ground.  Neither 
is  there  here  any  account,  that  they  were  baptized  in  the  cloudy 
whatever  this  phraseology  may  mean* 

But  what  Moses  has  omitted,  Asaph  has  particularly  recorded 
in  the  77th  Psalm,  in  the  following  words.  J%e  waters  saw  thee 
O  Godf  the  waters  saw  thee;  they  were  ceroid;  the  depths  also 
wore  irombled;  the  clouds  poured  oui  water;  the  skies  sent  out  a 
smauU  Thine  arrows  also  wetU  abroad;  the  voice  of  thy  thunder 
was  in  the  heaven;  the  lightnings  lightened  the  world;  the 
Eesrik  trembled  and  shook.  Thy  way  was  in  the  sea,  and  thy 
paih  in  the  great  waters;  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known :  Thou 
leddast  thy  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  In 
this  account  of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  we  have  the 
BapHsm,  spoken  of  by  St.  PatUj  expressly  metUioned;  together 
with  several  other  facts,  not  recorded  by  the  Historian.  l%e 
Chads  poured  forth  water  upon  them,  or  descended  upon  them 
in  rain,  while  they  were  journeying  through  the  sea.*  The  mar- 
ginal and  literal  translation,  is  The  clouds  were  poured  forth  with 
waters.  There  is  reason  to  believe  from  this  declaration,  that, 
when  the  cloud  passed  from  the  van  of  the  Israelites  to  the  rear, 
or  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  they  were  poured  fourth 
Scorn  before  the  Israelites  to  stand  behind  them»  the  rain  may 
have  descended  from  the  cloud  during  this  passage.  Whether 
this  be  admitted,  or  not,  it  is  clear,  that  this  is  the  only  account 
of  the  Baptism^  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  which  is  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament.  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  this  Baptism 
was  a  Cleansing,  accomplished  by  the  sprinkling  of  rain,  and 
t^ertainly  not  by  Immersion.  The  fancy  of  some  of  my  Antago- 
nists, thai  the  cloud  in  some  manner  or  other,^  embosomed  the 
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Israelites  by  resting  upon  them,  and  thus  envebping  them,  as 
water  envelopes  a  person  immersed  in  it,  would  appear  well,  I 
think,  in  Poetry ;  but  has  an  aspect  scarcely  serious  enoagh  to 
claim  a  place  in  a  Theological  discussion* 

Here  then,  is  one  instance,  in  which  this  word  denotes  cleans- 
ing by  Sprinkling,  and  not  by  Immersion* 

Another  is  found  in  Hebrews  ix.  10;  Which  stood  only  ta 
meatSj  and  drinks^  and  divers  washings,  ^lo^ofMc  Ba/ttn^img,  divern 
Baptisms*  The  word  ^1090^,  when  united  with  a  substantive  in 
the  same  number,  denotes  regularly,  that  the  things,  signi/Ud  ijf 
the  substantive,  are  difftrent  in  their  natttre.  Thus  in  the  present 
case,  the  phrase,  diverse  Baptisms,  denotes  Baptisms,  which  wers 
different  in  their  nature  from  each  other.  Now  as  the  Element, 
with  which  all  these  washings  were  accomplished,  was  water, 
the  difference  lay,  of  course,  only  m  the  manner,  m  which  the 
washing  was  performed.  Here,  then,  is  another  instance,  in 
which  the  word  signifies  something,  altogether  different  from  Im* 
mersion. 

Another  example  is  found  in  Matthew  iii.  1 1  ;  Where  John 
the  Baptist  says  concerning  Christ,  He  shall  baptize  you  waith  the 
Holy  Ohost  and  with  fire.  The  bare  rendering  of  this  passage. 
He  shall  immerge  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fire,  is,  one  would 
think,  a  sufficient  exposition  of  the  impropriety  of  translating 
Ba^Ti^w,  by  the  word  immerge,  or  plunge.  Substitute  cleanse 
for  immerge  ;  and  the  impropriety  vanishes. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  concerning  this  subject. 
Both  Prophecy  and  History  inform  us  of  the  "manner,  in  which 
this  Baptism  was  accomplished.  The  Prophet  Joel,  Chapter 
ii.  28,  29,  says,  It  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your  sons,  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophecy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams^  and  your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  also  upon  the  hand-maidens,  in  those  days, 
will  Ipour  out  my  Spirit.  Such  is  the  language  of  the  Prophecy, 
which  St.  Peter  declares  to  have  been  fulfilled  on  this  occasion. 

The  History  is  given  us  in  the  following  words,  ^nd  when 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all  with  one  ac^ 
cordf  in  one  place  ;  and  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  Hea- 
ven, as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind;  and  it  filled  all  the  house, 
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vhere  ikejf  were  siiting ;  and  there  appeared  vnio  lAem  elvtan 
anguesj  like  as  of  fire  ;  and  it  eat  upon  each  of  them  ;  and  they 
9ere  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  we  are  directly  told, 
Jiat  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire,  was  accom- 
disbed  by  (Ac  Affusion  of  both  an  the  Disciplesj  from  Heaven. 
To  avoid  the  force  of  these  direct  declarations  of  the  Prophet 
md  the  Historian,  some  of  those,  with  whom  I  am  contending, 
lave,  in  the  indulgence  of  an  excursive  imagination,  gravely 
4>ld  usy  that  St.  Luke  declares  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  filled  the 
^lOQaift.  Hence  they  conclude,  that  the  Disciples  were  envelop- 
d,  and  in  a  proper  sense  immersed,  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
la  one,  among  many  specimens,  of  the  length,  to  which  even  wise 
ind  good  men  are  carried  by  favouritism  for  a  darling  point. 
Beside  the  metaphysical  absurdity,  and,  as  I  think,  indecency, 
of  attributing  place  and  extension,  in  this  manner,  to  the  Di- 
irine  Spirit,  these  gentlemen  do  direct  violence  to  the  words  of 
the  Evangelist.  St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  the  sound  filled  the 
house.  The  pronoun  A,  which  precedes  the  verb  filled,  has,  for 
its  antecedent,  sound;  the  only  substantive  in  the  verse,  to  which 
it  can  possibly  refer.  The  words  of  the  original  are  still  more 
explicit ;  and  are  thus  literally  rendered :  And  suddenly  there 
came  fxom  Heaven  a  sound,  like  that  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind^ 
§Md  fiUed  the  whole  house,  where  they  were  sitting.  Were  there 
any  room  for  a  possible  doubt,  that  doubt  is  removed  by  the 
exposition  of  an  Inspired  Commentator.  Therefore,  says  the 
Apostle  Peter,  verse  33,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  Ood  exalted^ 
md  having  received  of  tlu  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
He,  that  is,  Christ,  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and 
hear.  The  word,  translated  hath  shed  forth,  is  sJt'X^s,  hath  pour^ 
ed  oui :  the  same  verb,  which  5/.  Peter  uses  to  denote  the  same 
thing  in  translating  the  passage  from  Joel.  Here,  then,  is 
another  instance,  in  which  the  word  Ba^n^cj  does  not  mean,  to 
imsnerse. 

I  shall  be  excused,  on  account  of  the  length  of  even  the  most 
concise  comments  of  this  nature,  from  proceeding  any  farther. 
Suffice  it,  to  say,  that  there  are  many  other  instances,  in  which. 
it  is,  in  my  own  view,  incredible,  that  this  verb,  and  its  deriva« 
tives,  should  mean  Immersion  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Cleans- 
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mg  it  dMcdy  indicated  by  thtm,  in  aH  eaa^,  at  tkeir  firincipai 
flMBoiog^riS 

S.  M  Wfcii>udii/i,  lAaf  tiU  flmlliliifbf ,  whom  J^hm  koftkoi  m 
Hm  wiUkHtUtj  vert  wmurs^i* 

Of  diete  m  very  grtat  muMtode  were  women.  Thesn  nnrici* 
tttdes  oefdunly  cane  to  bear  /oAn,-  whhoiit  baring  prepavad  aay 
proper  dreasy  in  wfaicb  U)  be  baptized :  for  tbey  could  Mt  area 
kno  V,  tbai  be  wonld  bapdse  them.  It  will  not  be  miitniiled, 
tkat  this  ppommeoooa  assembly  were  immersed  nakadL  lb 
bate  immeraed  them,  with  dibir  clothes  on,  would  bare  eiiposad 
fimm  to  certain  disease  and  death. 

4.  h  i»  m^poiMU^  thai  tk$9$j  wfkmn  P$Ur  mid  kk  emtifmdmlf 
htfUgtd  tm  ike  dag  of  PtnlMSf  I,  Mould  Aavs  htm  mMMfeidL  ' 

All  the  diflicnlties,  which  attended  the  Baptism  of  JMfh  Id- 
lolren,  attended  that  of  these  people  also;  and  probably;  in  s 
aciU  higher  degree ;  becanse  they  did  not  assemble  ^  fee  bap- 
tised, nor  eren  to  he^  the  preaching  of  the  Apoatiaai  1%^9 
dtoreibM,  certainly  assembled  in  their  own  mroal  dress*  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  ahnost  a  thing  of  course,  tbat  dm  Apoadas, 
who  had  jnst  received  a  spiritual  Baptism,  by  the  Afibsioii  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  announced  it  to  their  hearers,  should  follow  the 
mode,  in  which  this  Baptism  was  administered  to  them,  in  ad- 
ministering the  Baptism,  which  was  symbolical  of  it,  to  their 
hearers* 

But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  thmg  iinlf 
could  not  be  done  by  the  ApostUsy  in  the  circumstmnetij  and  wfiikm 
the  timej  apee^ed^  in  the  mode  of  immersion.  St.  Luke  informs 
us,  tbat  thetfj  who  received  the  word  of  Peter  were  then  baptized ; 
and  that  the  same  day  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thou- 
sand souls.  The  only  way,  in  which  these  persons  could  be 
known  to  be  added  to  the  Church,  or  could  in  fact  be  added  to 
the  Church,  was  by  their  Baptism.  They  were,  therefore,  baptiz- 
ed that  day.  But  the  Apostles  could  not,  in  any  supposaUe  cir* 
cumstances,  furnished  by  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  nor  indeed  in 
any  circumstances  whatever,  baptize  by  Immersion  three  thou- 
sand persons  within  the  utmost  part  of  that  day,  which  the  story 
will  allow  us  to  consider  as  left  for  this  purpose,  after  the  other 
transactions,  mentioned  in  it,  were  ended.    The  l^st  constdera* 
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tion  of  the  time,  necessary  for  each  administration,  will  clearly 
show  this  impossibility.  I  conclude,  therefore,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  these  persons  were  not  immersed* 

5.  T^efact,  that  the  Effusion  oftht  Holy  Ghost  is  called  Bap* 
(MM,  it  a  direct  proof  that  the  Jlffusion  of  Water  if,  in  the  view  of 
the  Scriptures^  Baptism  also. 

The  only  question,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  respects 
the  fsode  merely.  If,  then,  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  enduing  with  supernatural 
gifts,  or  of  sanctifying  the  soul,  regularly  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  verbs  sxxsun  sxxyu,  and  sxxy^u*  to  pour  cm/,  be  in  the 
same  Scriptures  styled  Baptism ;  then  the  affusion  of  water  in 
the  ordinance  symbolical  of  this  spiritual  Baptism,  is,  in  the 
▼iew  of  the  Scriptures,  Baptism  also. 

6«  Christ  has  expressly  taught  ti5,  that  hnmersion  is  unessential 
to  the  administration  of  this  ordinance. 

In  John  xiii.  when  Christ  offered  to  wash  the  feet  of  Peter^  he 
at  first  opposed  it ;  but,  afterwards  consenting,  requested,  that 
not  only  his  feet,  but  his  hands  and  his  head,  might  be  washed 
also.  Our  Saviour  replied.  He  that  is  washed  need  notj  save  to 
wuh  his  feet ;  but  is  clean  every  whit.  The  word,  here  rendered, 
he  that  is  washed^  is,  *o  XiXxftfvo^,  generally  denoting  the  washing 
of  the  whole  body,  or  bathing  ;  and  by  respectable  Critics  is  sup- 
posed to  have  this  meaning  here.  My  reasons  for  differing  from 
them  are  the  following. 

First ;  The  words  of  Christ  are  a  reply  to  those  of  Peter^  and 
intended  to  oppose  theproposal  made  by  him,  that  his  master  should 
wash  his  hands  ^  and  his  head^  as  well  as  his  feet. 

But  the  declaration,  that  a  person  bathed  has  no  occasion  to 
wash  any  part  of  his  body,  except  his  feet,  contains  no  oppo- 
sition to  Peter^s  proposal ;  since  Peter  was  not  bathed ;  nor  in- 
deed any  relation  to  it,  so  £ar  as  appears  to  me,  except  what  is 
very  distant  and  fanciful. 

Secondly;  Peter ,  upon  this  declaration  of  Christ,  yields  the 
potnl ;  and  consents  to  have  his  feet  only  washed,  on  the  ground 
of  this  declaration. 

Had  he  understood  his  master  to  intend  by  XsXi^og,  a  person 
aiko  had  been  bathed  ;  he  would  naturally  have  replied,  that  this 
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was  not  his  own  situation ;  at  least,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
think  in  this  manner. 

Thirdly ;  TTu  opinion  of  those,  who  consider  Christ  as  ipsakmf 
here  of  a  person  bathed,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  Hs  iniendsj  bg  • 
figurative  use  of  this  term,  a  person  regenerated^  or  sandifiei. 
But,  in  this  sense,  I  cannot  see,  that  the  declaration  is  true* 
Understood  in  this  manner,  Christ  declares,  tha>  a  person,  who 
is  regenerated,  is,  with  a  small  additional  purification,  perfect 
The  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  mankind  as  very  im- 
perfect in  theur  best  estate.  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  Epii* 
tie  to  the  Romans,  and  was  about  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  of 
course  far  advanced  in  the  Christian  character,  says,  Ok  !  wrttA' 
ed  man,  that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  hadj/pf  Hit 
death  P  It  can  hardly  be  believed,  I  think,  that  in  the  view  of 
Paul,  the  additional  purification,  indicated  by  washing  the  ieet, 
would  have  made  him  a  perfect  man. 

If  Christ  is  supposed  here  to  intend  a  literal  bathing ;  tbft 
meaning  is  obvious  enough,  and  undoubtedly  contains  a  truth; 
but  the  application  of  it  to  the  case  in  hand,  seems  difficult, ^if 
not  impossible,  to  be  conceived  ;  the  situation  of  a  person,  who 
had  been  bathed,  not  being  that  of  Peter. 

The  meaning  of  the  passage,  in  my  view,  is  this.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  Disciple's  feet  was  a  symbolical  washing.  As  Chriit 
performed  it,  it  exhibited,  on  the  one  hand,  his  pre-eminent  con- 
descension, and  on  the  other,  indicated  the  fact,  that  He  was  the 
Author  of  their  internal  purification.  This  appears  to  me  deci- 
sively proved  by  the  declaration  of  Christ  in  answer  to  Petetf 
who,  at  first,  not  understanding  the  design  of  the  washing,  and 
thinking  it  very  improper,  that  his  Master  should  perform  it  for 
him,  said,  Tfiou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.  Christ  then  answered 
him,  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me  :  that  is,  ^'  Un- 
less thou  receivest  the  sanctification  fi*om  me,  of  which  this  wash- 
ing is  a  symbol,  thou  art  not  my  Disciple."  Peter  appears  to 
me,  plainly,  to  have  understood  it  in  the  same  manner  :  for,  be- 
ing now  acquainted  with  the  real  design  of  Christ,  he  replied.  Lord, 
not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands,  and  my  head :  Christ  rejoined, 
hf  that  is  washed^  needeth  not,  save  to  wash  his  feet ;  but  is  clean 
every  whit.    A  symbolical  washing  is  perfect  although  applied 
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to  the  feet ;  as  perfect,  as  if  it  were  also  applied  to  the  hands 
the  head.  If  this  construction  be  admitted,  it  must  also  be 
itted,  that  the  declaration  is  general,  and  extends  to  every 
r  fljrmbolical  washing ;  and  therefore,  to  Baptismi  unless 
aded  by  some  plain  exception. 

ThM  same  doctrine  is  taught  hy  Ood  in  the  thirty-aixth  chap* 
^  the  Prophet  EzekUl. 

ere,  speaking  of  the  Israelites^  He  says,  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
^  water  %pon  youj  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  and  I  will  put  my 
{  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes.  Whether 
is  a  direct  prediction  ef  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  as  well 
f  the  Regeneration  symbolically  denoted  by  it,  or  not,  is,  to 
iresent  purpose,  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  cannot  be  de- 
t  that  it  is  symbolical  language,  in  which  God  thought  it 
«r  ta  denote  Regeneration,  by  the  affusion  of  his  Spirit  upon 
oul.  But  if  the  language  describing  the  act  of  sprinkling, 
proper  sjrmbolical  language  to  denote  the  act  of  Regenerat- 
tben  the  act  itself  of  sprinkling,  is  a  proper  symbolical  act, 
i  God  has  made  it  improper  by  some  plain  declaration, 
propriety  of  the  actj  as  a  symbol,  is  evidently  the  only 
:e  of  propriety  in  using  the  language,  descriptive  of  the 
It  a  symbolical  exhibition  of  that^  which  it  denotes  ;  to  wit, 
neration. 

I  these  observations  may  be  added,  the  ufisuiiableness  of 
tnion  as  an  ordinance  of  public  worship^  to  the  circumstances 
my  ruUions  in  the  world. 

a  nation,  whose  manners  are  like  ours,  there  is,  to  say  the 
^  a  degree  of  impropriety  in  this  practice,  which  is  very  un- 
y.  This,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  is  a  subject,  on  which  1  can- 
lere  expatiate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  whatever 
essions  may  be  made  by  this  practice  in  countries,  where 
ing  is  a  standing  custom ;  here,  they  are  of  a  very  unfortu- 
aature,  and  such  as  are  directly  opposed  to  every  religious 
ig.  I  speak  firom  facts,,  and  not  from  opinions ;  and  from 
» repeated  through  a  century,  and  therefore  operating,  not 
leir  novelty,  but  by  their  nature. 

the  same  time,  the  Health,  and  the  Lives,  of  those,  who  are 
ized,  are  c^en  injured,  and  destroyed.    Here,  also,  I  speak 
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from  facts.  Both  these  considerations  form,  I  acknowledge,  only 
a  presumptive  argument  in  the  present  case ;  for  God  has  an  un- 
questionable  right  to  require  us  to  undergo  this  exposure,  or  aay 
other,  according  to  his  good  pleasure.  But  the  presumptioo  is 
a  very  strong  one ;  and  to  be  admitted  in  its  fall  force,  unlets 
the  practice,  contended  for,  is  expressed  with  indubitable  desr- 
ness. 

On  the  texts  J  alleged  by  tkoee^  with  whwn  I  um  coftfofufti^,  ii 
proofs  cf  Baptism  by  Immersum^  I  shall  make  but  a  few  observa- 
tions :  because  the  discourse  has  already  been  long ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, because  they  appear  to  me,  to  famish  very  little  sup- 
port to  the  side  of  the  question,  in  behalf  of  which  they  are  al- 
leged. It  is  said  of  our  Saviour,  that  after  He  was  baptized,  iU 
went  up  straightway  from  the  water,  ovsCi)  a«t  rt  MinnQ*  Hs  ascendU 
from  the  water:  the  word  ava^oivai  signifying  to  go,  or  come,  up; 
to  ascend;  in  whatever  manner.  This  passage  appears  to  be 
descriptive,  solely  of  Christ's  ascending  the  banks  of  Jordan^ 
after  he  had  received  Baptism.  That  this  is  not  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  cannot  be  shown;  nor  rendered  probable*  The 
preposition  avo,  is  erroneously  rendered  out  of  in  our  translation. 
Its  proper  meaning,  as  every  Greek  scholar  knows,  is  from; 
and  can  be  out  of  only  by  accident :  as  in  Matthew  vii.  4.  Lti 
me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye.  Even  here  it  would  be 
much  better  rendered,  Let  me  take  the  mote  from  thine  eye.  If 
Matthew  intended  to  express  Christ's  rising  out  of  the  water; 
he  has  certainly  used  phraseology  of  a  very  peculiar  nature. 

Another  passage,  oflen  triumphantly  alleged  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, is  Acts  viii.  38,  3S,  Jind  they  wetit  down  both  into  the  tvoier, 
both  Philip,  and  the  Eunuch  ;  and  he  baptized  him,  and  when  ihq 
were  come  up  out  of  the  water ,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caughi  awoji 
Philip.  To  the  translation,  here,  no  reasonable  objection  can 
be  made.  I  will,  therefore,  not  avail  myself  of  what  might  how- 
ever be  justly  alleged,  to  wit,  that,  ei^,  may  with  equal  propriety 
signify  to,  and  ix,from.  Still  I  object  to  the  construction  of  my 
Antagonists,  for  these  reasons. 

First;  That  we  as  naturally  say  that  they  went  into  the  water, 
of  those  who  went  in  to  the  depth  of  the  knees,  or  even  of  the 
ancles,  as  of  those  who  have  plunged  themselves. 
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Secondly ;  The  declarations,  here  made,  are  made  concerning 
the  Emuch  and  Phil^  alike.  Of  both  it  is  said,  that  they  went 
down  tnlo  the  water ;  if  we  render  the  word  stg,  uito*  Of  both, 
also,  it  is  said,  that  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water  ;  if  we 
render  the  word  en^tmt  of.  Now  let  us  see  what  will  be  the  true 
ifliport  of  the  passage,  according  to  this  mode  of  construing  the 
words  .in  question,  ^nd  they  went  downj  both^  into  the  water^  both 
PkU^  and  the  Eunuch :  that  is,  they  were  both  plunged.  And  he 
be^tized  him;  that  is,  Philip  plunged  the  Eunuch,  And  when 
they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water,  that  is,  when  they  had  both 
been  plunged  the  second  time,  and  risen  up  from  their  immer- 
sion, the  l^rit  of  the  Lord  cauglU  away  Philip.  In  other  words, 
both  were  plunged  twice ;  and  the  Eunuch,  the  third  time. 

It  is,  I  presume,  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this  version  of  the 
text  under  consideration.  The  only  remark  which  I  shall  make 
upon  it  is ;  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  sense  for  the  two  words, 
wm/Soim  and  xcwaSoiMj,  by  some  learned  critics,  in  the  face  of  this 
construction  of  this  text,  is  not  a  little  surprising. 

Thirdly ;  I  conclude,  as  I  think,  with  certainty,  that  these 
words  have  no  reference  to  the  immersion  of  either;  but  are 
barely  descriptive  of  the  fact,  that  they  went  down  <o,  or  into, 
the  water ;  in  which,  perhaps,  they  waded  a  little  distance. 

Another  text  of  the  same  nature  is  Romans  vi.  4 ;  TTurefore 
we  are  buried  with  Attn,  by  Baptism  into  death.  The  word  buried 
is  here  supposed  to  denote  hnmereion.  In  the  next  verse  it  is 
said,  For  if  we  are  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death. 
My  Antagonists  are  bound  to  show,  that  this  figurative  expres- 
sion, which  refers  to  the  same  thing,  does  not  as  strictly  signify 
the  mode,  in  which  Baptism  is  received,  as  the  word  buried; 
and,  if  it  does,  to  point  out  the  particular  mode  of  administering 
Baptism,  denoted  by  the  word  planted. 

These  are  among  the  texts,  most  frequently  alleged  by  those, 
with  whom  I  am  contending.  I  do  not  suppose,  that  they  are 
regarded  as  being  of  any  great  importance  to  the  controversy. 
Their  principal  strength  lies,  as  I  conceive,  in  their  own  view,  in 
what  they  suppose  to  be  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
/Smvi^w,  and  /Sftirrcj ;  and  these  texts  are  pressed  into  the  service, 
as  auxiliaries.    If,  then^  their  principal  support  friik,  as,  if  I  mis- 
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take  ooCylktve  ahown  thit  it  does ;  these  tezii  wiUbei 
without  MieceM.  The  general  condosion,  therefim,  app 
me  to  etaad  on  lolifll  gvoandi  to  nit,  tint  Baptitm  ia 
Scripturea  inatttated  aa  a  sTBibol  of  the  AflRuioD  of  the  8 
God,  apon  the  eoul,  in  regeneration,  and  the  cleanaiu] 
sins  by  die  blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  Mode,  in  wU 
ailnlaiaiBred,  is  not  n  the  ScripCmas  esUfaitod  as  a  sti 
sarioos  importance,  wd  is  no  where  declared  to  be  Imm 
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SERMON  CLX. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY   MEANS   OF   GRACE. 


THE  LORD'S  SUPPER; 


ITS  NATURE  AND  DESIGN. 


THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  COMMUNICANTS. 


Mark  xiv.  33 — 35. 

•^  as  ihijf  did  eat,  Jesua  took  bread  and  blessed,  and  hns^  ft; 
and  gave  to  them,  and  said,  take,  eat,  this  is  my  bodgm  Jtnd 
he  took  the  cup^  and  when  He  had  given  thanks.  He  gave  U  to 
them  ;  and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  saidtmto  them^  this  is 
rm/  blood  of  the  Jfew  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  manjf.  And 
when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  out  into  the^  Mount  of 
Olives. 

H^viiro  considered  at  length  the  Jfature,  Intention,  and  Subjects, 
9f  Baptism,  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  administered^  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  other  Sacramental  ordinance 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  the  Lord^s  Supper.  In  the  progress  of 
this  examination,  I  propose  to  consider, 

h  The  Mature,  and, 

IK  7%e  Design,  of  this  ordinance^ 
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IIL  T%e  Qualifications  necessary  fir  attendance  vpan  itf 

IV*    TTu  Disposition  with  which^  it  is  to  be  attended  f    and, 

y •  7%<  Motives  to  this  attendance. 

I.  TTu  Nature  of  this  ordinance  may  be  generally  described  « 
thefollowing  manner. 

It  is  a  symbolical  religious  service,  instituted  by  Christ  as  a 
commemoration  of  his  death.  The  symbols  are  Bread  brcAei^ 
and  Wine  poured  out :  denoting  the  breaking  of  his  Body,  and 
the  effusion  of  his  Blood,  upon  the  cross.  The  bread  is  to  be 
broken*  and  the  wine  poured  out,  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
only ;  and,  by  him,  both  are  to  be  distributed  to  every  member 
of  the  Church,  who  is  present.  All  these  are  to  receive  them 
both :  the  Romish  doctrine,  that  the  Laity  are  to  receive  this  <n> 
dinance  in  one  kind,  and  only  the  Clergy  in  both  kinds,  being 
merely  a  human  invention,  uncountenanced  by  the  Scriptures* 
Before  the  administration  of  each  of  these  elements,  a  prayer  is 
to  be  made ;  in  which  the  blessing  of  God  is  to  be  implored  upoQ 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinance,  and  thanks  are  to  be  given  to 
him,  for  his  mercy,  and  goodness,  generally,  and,  paiticularljf 
as  displayed  in  the  interesting  event  which  is  coaunemorated. 
The  whole  service  is  to  be  concluded  with  singing  a  psalm,  or 
hymn,  by  the  communicants. 

This  solemnity  has  been  commonly  styled  a  Sacrament^  from 
the  resemblance  between  the  engagement,  made  to  Christ  by  ibt 
communicants,  and  the  oath  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  by  which, 
they  pledged  their  fidelity  to  their  general.  This  name,  hotr- 
ever,  it  bears  in  common  with  the  ordinance  of  Baptism* 

It  is  also  often  called  the  Eucharist;  Eirxpipua ;  probably  from 
the  use  of  the  word  suxap^n^ac,  having  given  thanks^  found  in  all 
the  accounts  of  this  Institution,  contained  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment. 

But  the  most  usual  name,  which  it  bears  among  Christiaos, 
is  the  Lord?s  Supper ;  the  origin  of  which  needs  no  explana- 
tion. 

The  Time,  at  which  this  ordinance  is  to  be  celebrated,  is  of 
no  material  importance.  It  was  instituted  in  the  evening :  i^ 
is,  however,  celebrated  most  commonly  at  noon.  This  fret 
seems  to  have  been  determined  by  mere  convenience:   and? 
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18  the  Scriptures  have  laid  no  stress  on  the  tine  of  celebra- 
tion, it  has  been  determined,  I  think,  with  entire  propriety.  I 
cannot  but  observe  here,  that  as  the  time,  and  manner,  of  cele« 
bration,  when  this  ordinance  was  instituted,  are  distinctly  exhi- 
bited :  thostj  mho  contend  so  strenuously  for  bnmersion^  as  essen- 
tial to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism^  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Bmrvi^^w,  and  the  few  hints,  which  they  think  they  find  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  at  the  best  doubtful,  are  boundj  on  their 
omn  principles,  to  spread  a  table  in  the  evening,  to  sit  in  a  reclining 
posture^  and  thus  to  celebrate  this  sacrament^  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding every  Lordfs  day*  All  this  ought,  also,  to  be  done  in  a 
large  mpper  room,  contained  in  a  private  dwelling.  It  is  presum- 
ed, no  reason  can  be  given,  why  so  much  solicitude,  should  be 
shown  concerning  the  mode  of  administering  Baptism,  and  so 
little  concerning  the  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper. 

This  ordinance  is  customarily  celebrated  by  a  great  part  of  the 
churches  in  Jfew-England,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  month. 
This  seems  to  be  as  frequent,  as  convenience  will  ordinarily  allow. 
In  the  Presbyterian  churches,  it  is  celebrated  either  twice,  or  four 
tim^  in  a  year :  an  infrequency,  for  which  I  am  unable  satis- 
factorily to  account. 

II.  Tile  Design  of  the  Lord?s  Supper  moy  he  summarily  exhibit- 
edin  thefollowing  manner; 

It  is  intended, 

I.  To  represent  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

The  truth  here  declared  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the  wine ;  and  com- 
pletely, from  the  words  of  Christ ;  This  is  my  body  which  is 
broken  for  you.  1  Cor.  zi.  34.  And  this  is  my  blood  of  the  J/em 
Testament  which  is  shed  for  many.  Mark  ziv.  24.  Accordingly, 
all  Christians,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  admitted  the  position  as 
true. 

In  a  former  discourse  concerning  Baptism,  I  have  remarked, 
what  indeed  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  men,  that  sensible 
impressions  are  much  more  powerful  than  those,  which  are  made 
on  the  understanding.  This  truth  is  probably  neither  so  fiiUy, 
nor  so  deeply,  realized  in  any  religious  ordinance,  as  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.    The  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  pouring 
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out  of  the  wine,  exhibit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  with  a  force,  i 
liveliness  of  representation,  confessed  by  all  Christians,  at  all 
times ;  and  indeed  by  most  others  also ;  and  unrivalled  in  itt 
eflkacy  even  by  the  Passover  itself.  All  the  parts  of  this  ser 
vice  are  perfectly  simple,*  and  are  contemplated  by  the  mind 
without  the  least  distraction  or  labour.  The  Symbols  are  extc^ 
and  most  lively,  portraits  of  the  affecting  Original ;  and  present 
to  us  the  crucifixion,  and  the  sufferings,  of  the  great  Subject  <tf  ifi 
as  again  undergone  before  our  eyes.  We  are  not  barely  taughti 
we  see,  and  hear,  and,  of  consequence,  feel,  that  Christ  mir  Pen- 
Qvtr  90$  ilainfor  usj  and  died  on  the  Crou^  thai  we  mi^ 
live. 

As  this  event,  more  interesting  to  mankind,  than  any  other, 
which  has  ever  existed,  is  thus  clearly  presented  to  us  in  this  or- 
dinance ;  so  those  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system^  which  vi 
most  intimately  connected  with  it,  are  here  exhibited  wriih  a  carta' 
ponding  clearness*     Particularly,  the  AtonemerUj  which  this  Di- 
vine Person  thus  accomplished  for  mankind,  is  here  seen  in  the 
strongest  light.     With  similar  certainty,  is  that  depraved  charat' 
ter  of  man^  which  is  here  expiated,  unfolded  to  our  view :  the  im^ 
possibility  of  our  justification  by  works  of  Law  f  our  free  juetifiea' 
tionby  the  grace  ofGody  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ :  and 
generally,  the  whole  scheme  of  reconciling  apostate  man  to  his  of 
fended  Creator, 

The  guilt  of  sin,  particularly,  is  exhibited  to  us,  in  the  strong- 
est coloyrs.  This  ordinance,  by  presenting  to  us  in  the  most 
lively  and  affecting  manner,  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer, 
powerfully  enforces  on  us  a  conviction,  that  those  sufferings 
were  necessary.  Every  Christian  will  readily  subscribe  to  the 
declarations  of  St.  Paul ;  If  there  had  been  a  Law  given^  which 
could  have  given  life  ;  verily  Righteousness  should  have  been  by 
the  Law  ;  and  if  righteousness  come^  or  6e,  by  the  Law^  then  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain.  Had  such  a  law  been  possible,  and  proper  in 
the  sight  of  God  ;  it  would,  I  think,  certainly  have  been  publish- 
ed to  mankind.  Had  it  been  possible^  this  cup  would  have  passed 
from  Christ.  Could  the  great  purpose  of  pardoning  sin,  and  justi- 
fying sinners,  have  been  accomplished  without  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  this  event  could  never  have  found  a  place  in  the 
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counsek  of  InfiDite  Wisdom  and  Goodness.  To  accomplish  thin 
end,  then,  the  Infinite  mind  saw  no  proper  way,  which  was  less  ex- 
pensive. How  fearfully  guilty  are  those,  to  expiate  whose  sins 
this  glorious  Person  died  on  the  Cross ;  to  save  whom,  this  death 
was  indispensable ! 

In  this  solemn  ordinance,  these  truths  are  in  a  sense  visible. 
The  guilt  of  sin  is  here  written  with  a  pen  of  tron,  and  with  the 
pami  cf  a  diamond.  Christ,  in  a  sense,  ascends  the  Cross ;  is 
nailed  to  the  accursed  tree;  is  pierced  with  the  spear;  and 
pours  out  his  blood,  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  men.  Thus 
in  colours  of  life  and  death,  we  here  behold  the  wonderful  scene, 
in  which  was  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

9.  The  Lorfs  Supper  i$  designed  to  be  a  standing  proof  of  f&% 
Misshn  of  Christy  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Oospel^  which  is  an  ac^ 
eouni  of  that  Mission. 

In  the  first  of  the  Discourses  concerning  Baptism,  T  made  a 
similar  observation  concerning  that  ordinance  ;  and  remarked, 
that  I  should  defer  the  particular  consideration  of  it  to  a  future 
time.  The  present  is  the  occasion,  to  which  I  then  referred. 
rnow»  therefore,  observe  generally,  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  are,  together  with  the  Christian  Sabbath,  standing  proofs 
in  the  Church,  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  truth  of  his  Gos* 
pel ;  and  that  the  observations,  which,  in  this  view,  are  applica- 
ble  to  one  of  these  subjects,  are  substantially  applicable  to  the 
others  also.  St.  Paul,  after  finishing  his  account  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  this  ordinance,  makes  this  remark,  For  as  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup^  ye  do  shew  the  Lord^s  death  till 
He  come.  That,  which  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  declares  to  be 
invariably  done  in  the  celebration  of  an  ordinance,  was  undoubt- 
edly included  in  the  Institution  of  that  ordinance.  But  the  Spi-, 
lit  of  Inspiration  here  declares,  that,  whenever  Christians  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  Supper,  they  show  forth,  or  exhibit,  the  reality 
of  his  death,  until  the  time  of  his  second  coming.  To  do  this, 
then,  was  one  design,  with  which  this  ordinance  was  insti- 
tuted. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  Lord's  Supper  becomes,  and  ope- 
rates as,  a  proof  of  these  things,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
partioulars. 
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FinU  It  was  instituted,  either  at  the  tifm  ^Mified^  or  qfier- 
Toards.  If  it  was  instituted  at  the  time  specified ;  it  was  C€^ 
tainly  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  His  Enemies  cerUioly 
would  not,  and  did  not,  institute  a  solemn  religious  service,  as  s 
memorial  of  a  Person,  whom  they  hated,  and  despised.  Hil 
Friends  would  not  dare  to  institute  a  religious  service,  unku 
it  had  been  enjoined,  or  directly  countenanced^  by  himself;  or, 
in  other  words,  unless  He  himself  had  directed  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  instituted  by  himself. 

But  if  it  was  instituted  by  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, it  was  instituted  before  his  deaths  and  wUh  a  full  ea^cte- 
twn  on  his  part^  that  he  should  die  in  the  mannsTj  predicted  in  ihs 
Institution  itself^  viz.  tfion  the  Cross*     It  was  also  instituted  bjr 
a  Person,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  a  Person,  si- 
suming  the  character,  and  being  believed  by  his  followers  right- 
fully to  assume  the  character,  attributed  to  Christ :  a  Persoo, 
who  came  into  the  world  with  a  mission  from  God,  to  publish 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  fior-Jiiany* 
It  is  impossible,  that  men  of  that  age,  and  country,  diould  not 
know  whether  the  Person,  who  is  declared  to  have  instituted  this 
onlinance,  lived ;  and  lived  among  those,  who  were  witnesses  of 
the  Institution.     They  could  not  but  know  whether  the  charac- 
ter, which  is  declared  of  him,  was  his  true  character  in  the  view 
of  his  followers ;  and  whether  he  so  lived,  preached,  and  wrought 
miracles,  suflfered  and  died.     His  life,  miracles,  preaching,  and 
whole  apparent  character,  were  all  public  ;  and  were,  therefore, 
certainly  known  to  his  Countrymen ;  particularly  to  the  Phari- 
sees^ and  other  leaders  of  the  Jews;  who,  with  so  much  zeal,  ha- 
tred, and  envy,  laboured,  incessantly,  with  a  severe  and  prying 
scrutiny,  to  detect  his  baitings,  if  he  had  any. 

All  these  things,  also,  must  have  been  known,  particularly, 
to  the  Apostles.  They  lived  with  him  daily;  and  saw  every 
thing,  which  he  did,  heard  every  thing  which  he  said,  and  knew, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow,  every  thing  which  he 
was. 

Judas  bad  access  to  him  at  all  times,  and  knew  the  worst,  as  well 
as  the  best,  of  his  character.  He  hated  Christ,  betrayed  him  to 
•fbp  Jersish  leaders,  and  corresponded  with  them  intimately.    If 
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hrist  was  an  impostor;  he  knew  it;  and,  instead  of  hanging 
limself  under  remorse  of  conscience  for  his  treachery,  would 
^rtainly  have  declared  his  Master's  fraud  to  the  world,  and  con- 
{ratuhled  himself  for  having  delivered  mankind  from  such  a 
Jaeaitm  Particularly,  he  would  have  disclosed  this  to  the  Pkari* 
rges  f  and  they  to  mankind. 

But  the  Apostles  themselves  could  never  have  commemorated 
I  person,  whom  they  believed  to  be  an  impostor,  in  an  act  of  re- 
ligious worship.  Whether  he  was  an  impostor,  or  not,  they  cer- 
tsinly  knew*  In  their  long  familiarity  with  him,  they  could  not 
bil  of  understanding  the  nature  of  all  his  conduct.  It  was  im- 
possiblev  that  they  should  have  thus  commemorated  a  person, 
vhom  they  believed  to  be  a  cheat;  especially  a  person,  who 
left  them  no  worldly  benefits ;  who  was  hated,  and  despised, 
by  almost  all  their  countrymen ;  and  to  follow  whom  was  pro* 
dnctive  of  unceasing  obloquy,  contempt,  and  persecution.  No 
human  being  ever  commemorated  one,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
aa  iaqpoBtor,  in  this  manner. 

The  Institution  itself  is  a  prophecy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  his  death  on  the  Cross.  He  had,  also,  repeatedly  prophesied 
the  same  event  before,  both  to  his  Apostles  and  to  others*  It 
was  publicly  known ;  as  the  Phariseu  prove  in  their  conversa- 
tkm  with  Pilate^  Matt,  zxvii.  63,  Sic.  With  equal  publicity  had 
he  declared  bis  resurrection  on  the  third  day :  as  is  manifest  in 
the  same  passage.  If  he  did  not  thus  die ;  if  he  did  not  thus 
rise;  he  was  beyond  all  controversy  proved  to  be  an  impostor ; 
and  would  have  been  remembered  only  with  execration.  No 
person,  believed  to  be  an  impostor,  has  ever  been  remembered 
otherwise. 

If  this  Institution  was  introduced  (0er  the  period  ipeeified  f  this 
f§ct  w,  in  the  first  place,  contrary  to  the  united  declarations  ofEc- 
dssiastual  mstory. 

Secondly ;  It  is  inexplicable  ;  and,  I  think,  plainly  impossible. 

If  tlie»Lord's  Supper  was  not  introduced  at  the  time  specified, 
those,  to  whom  it  was  first  proposed,  could  not  but  certainly 
knoiWy  that  they  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  The  Christians,  to 
aiioni  it  was  first  proposed,  must  have  been  those  at  Jerusa^ 
iem,  or  at  some  other  place;  and  the  time  of  this  proposal 
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must  have  been  either  before,  or  after,  the  pablication  of  the 
Gospel. 

If  the  Christians,  to  whom  it  was  at  first  proposed,  were  those 
at  Jerusalem ;  they  perfectly  well  knew  the  life,  and  death,  of 
Christ ;  and  the  evidences  of  his  mission,  miracles,  and  charac- 
ter. If  he  had  not  lived,  taught,  wrought  miracles,  died,  and 
risen  again,  in  the  manner  declared  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  these 
persons  should  not  have  known  the  falsehood  of  these  declara- 
tions. If  they  had  not  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  they 
must  have  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor ;  and  would  never 
have  commemorated  him  in  a  religious  service.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  these  persons  were  all  Jews ;  whose  bigotry  to 
their  own  religion,  and  hatred  to  Christianity,  are  proverbial 
and  wonderful ;  and  who  would  no  more  willingly,  to  say  the 
least,  have  commemorated  Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
after,  than  before,  his  crucifixion  ;  unless  they  had  become  corn- 
pletely  convinced  of  his  Resurrection,  and  consequendy  of  his 
Messiahship.  The  very  proposal  of  such  a  commemoration 
they  would  have  received  only  with  indignation  and  horror. 
This,  certainly,  would  have  been  the  state  of  facts,  if  the  insti- 
tution had  been  attem.ptcd  antecedently  to  the  publication  of  St, 

Matthem^s  Gospel,  written  in  Hebrew  for  the  use  of  these  very 

» 

people. 

If  this  sacrament  was  introduced  after  this  period,  and^  what  is 
necessary  to  give  even  plausibility  to  the  supposition,  so  long 
after ^  as  to  infer  some  obscurity,  and  oblivion  of  the  events  com- 
memorated ;  the  attempt  would  have  been  attended  with  two  insu- 
perable difficxdties.  The  first  is,S/.  Matthew  declares,  that  Christ 
himself  instituted  this  Sacrament.  Those,  to  whom  the  proposal 
was  now  made  for  the  first  time,  must  of  course,  have  seen,  thai 
the  Apostles  themselves  had  not  obeyed  the  injunction  of  their 
Master,  and  therefore  falsely  professed  to  believe  him  to  be  the 
Messiah.  The  account,  given  by  Matthew,  must  have  contradicted 
any  accounts,  which  they  could  give,  and  clearly  convicted* them  of 
gross  and  absolute  disobedience  to  Christ,  in  a  capital  point  of 
Christian  practice.  With  Matthew,  also,  agree  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. There  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  entire  opposition 
between  Matthew  and  the  other  Evangelists  on  the  one  side,  and 
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those,  who  attempted  to  form  this  new  Institution*  on  the  other. 
Such  a  schism  must  have  been  too  dangerous  to  have  been  veiA 
tured  upon,  for  the  sake  of  any  Institution,  in  so  early  a  period 
of  the  Church,  and  would  not  improbably  have  terminated  its  ex-; 
istence. 

The  second  difficulty  is,  Si.  Luke  declares,  that  the  Disciplee 
kegem  lAs  eelebrtUian  of  thu  huiiiuiion  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
ten  days  only  after  Christ's  Ascension ;  orjwt  about  that  time  ; 
tmd  OMscrU^  thai  they  continued  thia  practice  daily,  and  weekly, 
miikaui  ceaamgm  See  Acts  ii.  43,  46 ;  and  Acts  zz.  7.  The 
last  of  these  passages,  asserts  this  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  Apostles,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  year  56 :  twen- 
ty-three years  after  the  Crucifixion.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  finished  in  the  year  64.  The  last  declara- 
tion» therefore,  assures  us,  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per continued  to  be  a  weekly  practice  of  Christians  until  that 
time.  Thus  we  learn  from  St»  Luke,  that  Christians,  as  a 
body,  regularly  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles,  for  twenty-seven  years  after  the  Cruci- 
ftzion. 

Si.  Paul  was  converted  about  the  year  37.  He  wrote  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  year  56.  In  this  Epistle, 
I  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  twentieth  verse,  &c.  be  teaches  us  in  the 
most  decisive  manner,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  standing 
ordinance  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  and,  by  necessary  analogy, 
is  every  other  part  of  the  world.  The  same  thing  he  indicates, 
also,  in  Chapter  z.  31.  As  Si.  Paul  was  converted,  four  years 
only  after  the  Cnicifizion,  and  was  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
Apostles,  three  years  afterwards  ;  it  is  impossible,  that  he  should 
sot  have  known,  whether  this  ordinance  was  universally  cele- 
brated, or  not ;  and  whether  it  had,  or  had  not  been  universally 
celebrated,  in  the  earliest  moments  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Si.  Paul,  is,  thus,  a  decisive  witness  of  the  truth  of  St.  Luke^s 
account.  Of  both  these  testimonies  it  is  further  to  be  observed^ 
that  they  are  given  incidentally,  without  any  design  of  estab- 
lishing this  fact,  and  for  purposes  of  a  totally  difierent  nature. 
They  are,  therefore,  absolutely  unexceptionable,  and  undesign- 
edlx  confirmatory  of  each  other. 
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It  may  here  with  propriety  be  added,  that  Jiatm  Mmrtgr^  who 
flourish^  about  the  year  130,  and  was  bora  about  the  dote  of 
the  first  century,  says,  ^  All  Chriitiaas,  both  of  tho  city  and 
the  country,  assemble  on  Sunday,  because  our  Loni  rose  on 
that  day ;  and  then  we  hear  read  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apostles ;  then  the  person  presiding  makes  a  speech  lothe  oon- 
gregatiod,  exhorting  themlo  follow,  and  perform,  the  iSbrng^  which 
they  hear*  After  this  we  all  unite  in  prayo*,  and  then  cekbrate 
the  sacrament ;  and  such,  as  are  willing  and  able^  ^m  ahes.'' 
Here  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance  is  declared,  by  on  enei- 
ceptionable  Witness,  to  be  the  regular  practice  of  all  CShristiaos, 
throughout  the  world,  on  every  Lord's  day.  The  iwhrenality 
of  this  celebration,  at  the  period  specified^  psores  beyoad  de- 
bate, that  it  was  an  original  practice  of  aU  tbr  Apostles* 

With  these  testimonies  of  the  Evangelists,  and  flf*  Amf,  be* 
fore  them,  the  Primitive  Christians  would  have  certainly  seen, 
that  the  Institution  was  declared  in  the  four  Gospeb*'  paitica- 
larly  in  the  three  first,  to  have  been  instituted  by  CfartsS  andsce* 
dently  to  his  death ;  and  accompanied  by  a  ceonmnd,  lequifiag 
a  continual  celebration  of  it  by  all  his  followers.  In  the  Jdif 
and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  would  be  seen  with 
equal  certainty,  that  Su  Lukt^  and  Si.  Paul  declared  the  cde- 
bration  to  have  corresponded  exactly  with  this  command,  and  to 
have  been  thus  regular,  and  universal,  from  the  beginning*  Hsd 
the  Apostles,  then,  the  only  persons,  who  had  sufficient  authsri* 
ty  to  introduce  an  ordinance  of  religious  worship,  proposed  the 
Institution  of  this  sacrament,  as  a  new  thing,  at  any  distance  of 
time  after  the  crucifixion ;  they  would  have  been  seen  direcdy 
10  contradict  their  own  assertions ;  which  declared  it  to  be  in- 
stituted by  Christ  before  his  death,  and  to  have  been  celebrated, 
regularly,  by  themselves  from  that  date.  At  the  same  time, 
they  must  have  attempted  to  impose  another  gross,  and  impos- 
sible, falsehood  on  their  followers ;  viz.  that  they  themselves 
had  also  regularly  united  in  this  celebration.  It  is  obvious, 
that  an  attempt  to  establish  this  Institution,  in  such  circumstancesi 
would  not  only  have  been  impracticable,  but  pre«^minently 
ifidiculous ;  and  equally  evident^  that  no  man,  who  seriously  made 
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•Bch  ui  attefl^  could,  in  a  religioag  service,  h^n  way  fel- 
lowen* 

Tbu^  it  it  clear,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  circumstances,  specified ; 
that  it  is  a  standing,  unanswerable  proof  of  his  mission,  and  of 
the  Gospel  which  records  it;  and  that  Christians,  whenever 
thejr  celebrate  this  ordinance,  actually  ikem/arih  lAt  LerJPi  ibolft 
wUil  he  c(mu» 

8«  The  iMlUuiicn  of  tkU  ordinance  exhibUe,  in  a  eirong  Kghij 
UufuriUi  qfChrieVs  character . 

This  sacrament  was  instituted  by  him  as  a  commemoration  of 
hb  death;  and  proves  unanswerably,  that  he  foresaw  with 
oertainty  the  time,  and  the  manner,  in  which  he  should  die.  It 
proves,  therefore,  beyond  debate,  the  following  things. 

■  First ;  T%ai  he  woe  a  Prophet ;  beeauee  heforeeawy  and  fore- 
tale^  km  death,  and  the  Itme,  and  the  manner ^  in  which  he  was  to 

Secondly ;  T%ai  his  death  was  voluntary :  because  with  thif 
fsreeigki,  he  might  easily  have  avoided  it* 

Thifdly ;  That  his  death  was  intended  to  be  an  atonement  for 
m;  or,  in  other  words,  hie  Body  was  broken,  and  his  Blood  shed, 
'ferwmny. 

Fourthly ;  T%at  He  died  without  a  crime. 

No  criminal,  who  can  escape  the  death,  which  rewards  his 
irimes,  ever  yielded  himself  to  such  a  death ;  particularly,  to  one 
so  painful,  as  that  upon  the  Cross. 

At  the  same  time,  no  person  ever  introduced,  no  person  can 
be  supposed  to  introduce,  among  any  of  mankind,  much  less 
among  his  friends  and  followers,  a  remembrance  of  himself  as  a 
Ifalefactor,  publicly  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  and  put  to 
death  by  an  infamous  punishment.  No  man  ever  wished  to 
have  any  thing  remembered  concerning  himself,  which  was  not 
creditable  to  his  character.  Much  less  would  any  man  become 
the  voluntary  recorder  of  his  own  guilt,  and  the  remembrancer 
of  his  own  shame.  But  here,  the  death  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree infamous  ;  solicited  by  a  whole  nation;  and  its  government ; 
awarded  on  the  charge  of  a  capital  crime ;  and  attended  with 
circumstances  of  singular  disgrace,  as  well  as  of  i^ncxampled 
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suflering.  The  commemoration  of  it  was  instituted  by  the  suf- 
fcrer,  from  his  own  choice  merely,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
direct  declaration  of  all  these  facts ;  and  attended  with  such  cir* 
curostances,  as  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  them  tfarou^- 
out  every  generation  of  his  followers.  He,  who  can  believe 
these  things  to  have  been  done  by  an  impostor,  and  to  have 
been  recorded,  and  relebrated,  in  a  religious  service  by  the  follow- 
ers of  an  impostor,  can  believe  any  thing. 

4.  This  sacrament  is  intended  to  admonish  Christians  of  ih 
f(Cond  coming  of  Christ. 

/or,  as  often  <m  yc  eat  this  breads  and  drink  this  cup^  yt  do  sktm 
the  lAtnTs  death  tili  he  come ;  that  is,  to  the  Judgment*  This 
pLi.<$a^  is  an  explicit  declaration  of  one  of  the  purposes,  ac* 
complishcd  by  the  celebration  of  (he  Lord's  Supper;  to  wit.  Ikt 
exhibition  of  his  deaths  both  to  themselves  and  to  mankind^  uiiltt 
his  second  coming*  This  exhibition,  therefore,  was  intended 
solemnly  to  remind  them  of  this  great  truth  ;  thai  the  same  &- 
vtotir,  whose  death  they  thus  celebrate^  who  was  once  broken  tm 
the  crossy  and  is  now  symbolically  broken  before  their  ^et,  wiU 
finally  appear  as  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

No  consideration  can  furnish  Christians  with  higher  consolation 
than  this  ;  nor  can  consolation  be  furnished  in  a  more  proper, 
or  impressive,  manner.  Ho,  whose  love  to  them  was  stronger 
than  death;  who  died  for  their  offences,  and  rose  again  for  their 
justification ;  whose  death,  is  in  a  very  affecting,  symbolical 
manner,  repeated  before  them  at  every  celebration  of  this  ordi- 
nance; here  holds  out  to  them  this  awful,  but  delightful  truth; 
that  he  will,  one  day,  be  their  Judge,  as  well  as  the  Judge  of 
the  world.  From  a  Judge,  who  loved  the  Churchy  and  gave  him- 
self for  it,  what  blessings  may  Christians  not  expect  hereafter? 
What  blessings  are  they  not  here  taught  to  expect  ?  The  very 
ordinance,  which  admonishes  them,  that  He  is  to  be  their  Judge, 
brings  all  his  love  before  their  eyes.  He  is  the  same,  yesterday ^ 
to-day,  and  for  ever ;  and  will  entertain  for  them  the  same  tender- 
ness, as  when  he  hung  upon  the  Cross.  He  has  promised  never 
to  leave  them  nor  forsake  ihem.  Ho  has  promised,  that  the  con- 
tribution of  (700  miles  to  his  service,  and  the  administration  of 
a  cnp  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple^  as  such,  shall  be  rewarded  by 
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him  in  the  coining  world.  These  promises,  he  here  announces 
to  them,  he  will  one  day  come  to  perform ;  and  will  bring  with 
him  the  same  love  for  them,  with  which  he  went  to  his  crucifix- 
ioo.  What  truth  can  be  more  replenished  with  comfort  ?  How 
conld  this  truth  be  declared  in  a  more  affecting  manner  ?  Every 
Christian  at  the  sacramental  table,  solemnly  pondering  his  own 
sins,  and  the  condemnation  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  them,  is 
naturally  led  to  exclaim,  Who  is  he  that  condemntth?  and  to  an- 
swer, with  hope  and  exultation,  It  is  Christ  that  died. 

5m  7%e  Lord's  Supper  is  intended  to  unite  Christians  in  a  knowUy 
public^  and  efficacious^  bond  of  union. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  have  mentioned  Baptism^  as  a  sign^  by 
which  Christians  are  known  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  then 
mentioned  also  the  importance  of  some  public  mark  of  distinc- 
tion to  every  standing  society  of  men.  The  observations,  which 
I  then  made  concerning  Baptism,  considered  as  such  a  sign,  are, 
with  the  same  propriety,  applicable  to  the  Lord's  Supper  also. 
Bot  there  are  some  observations  relative  to  this  subject,  which 
are  applicable  to  the  Lord's  Supper  only.  In  Baptism,  Chris- 
tians appear  as  subjects  of  the  ordinance  but  once  in  their  lives ; 
and  most  of  them  at  this  appearance,  being  infants,  are  altogether 
passive.  At  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  are  always  voluntary,  ac- 
tive partakers;  and  appear  often  in  this  character,  through- 
out their  whole  Christian  life.  They  appear  at  the  table  of 
Christ  in  a  Body;  as  members  of  Him,  the  Head.  They  ap» 
pear  as  Christian  Friends  and  Brethren  ;  and  arc,  a//,  members 
one  of  another.  They  appear  as  open  Professors  of  his  i*eligion ; 
as  his  followers;  as  attached  to  his  cause;  as  interested  in  his 
death ;  as  expectants  of  his  coming ;  as  voluntary  Subjects  of 
his  government.  They  exhibit  themselves  as  being  united  in 
9ne  Faith^  one  Baptism^  one  Worship,  one  system  of  Doctrines, 
and  Duties,  one  scheme  of  Communion,  and  Discipline ;  as  hav- 
ing one  common  interest,  one  common  pilgrimage,  and  one  final 
home.  All  these  things  are  exhibited,  and  established,  by  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Where  Christians  are  faithful  to  themselves ; 
this  ordinance  separates  them,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  their 
edification,  from  the  world ;  and  becomes  the  distinctive  Badge 
of  their  character  as  Disciples  of  the  Redeemer. 
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6.  This  $€crament  waa  miended  to  be  a  vitiUi^  tmd  uff^clmg 
pledge  ofChriiiU  lov€  to  hufollommr$. 

In  the  adminisUration  of  thb  tacrameDt,  Christ  is  exhibited  u 
dying  on  the  Cross,  and  as  dying  for  <A«m.  When  He  look  the 
Bread  at  iU  institution,  he  said,  Thi»  u  mg  Bodj/^  which  it  br^km 
for  you;  and  ihu  is  my  Blood j  which  i$  shed  for  mangf^for  lAs  n- 
misnion  of  iint.  The  benefits,  here  communicated,  are  of  a  vi^ 
lue  which  is  inestimable.  They  are  benefits  communicated  Ui 
these  very  persons,  at  an  expense  unexampled  in  the  Universes 
and  procured  by  a  love,  which  admits  no  parallel.  All  the  suf* 
ferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  this  end  $  particulariy,  his 
sufferings  on  the  Cross,  the  consummation  of  them  alL  These 
sufferings,  the  bread  broken,  and  the  wine  poured  out,  present 
to  us,  in  the  most  lively  and  affecting  images ;  and  thus  set  be- 
fore our  eyes,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  unlimited,  and  Di» 
vine  benevolence,  by  which,  they  were  undergone.  The  lan- 
guage, which  these  symbols  speak,  is  always  the  same. 
Throughout  every  age,  and  every  land,  they  declare  the  same 
sufferings,  and  the  same  love;  and  are  thus  a  monumental 
pledge  of  Christ's  tenderness  to  his  children,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

7.  This  Sacrament  was  also  designed  to  edify  Christians  in  the 
Divine  life*  The  edification  of  Christians  is  the  increase  of  just- 
ness in  their  views,  of  purity,  and  fervour,  in  their  affections, 
and  of  faithfulness  in  their  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of 
religion.  To  this  increase,  in  all  respects,  the  Lord's  Supper 
naturally,  and  eminently,  contributes. 

To  the  justness  of  a  Christian'*  s  views^  it  lends  important  aid  by 
presenting,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
dtnd  all  the  doctrines  connected  with  it,  which  were  mentioned 
under  the  fu*st  head  of  this  discourse.  All  these  also,  and  their 
connection  with  this  great  event,  it  presents  to  the  mind  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  arresting,  and  engrossing,  every  ingenuous 
affection.  In  this  manner,  it  leads  us,  except  when  under  the 
dominion  of  a  sensual,  obdurate  heart,  to  ponder  all  these  sub- 
jects with  deep  attention,  and  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  person- 
al interest  in  them.  Instead  of  regarding  them  with  loose,  su- 
perficial, and  transient  inquiries,  we  make  them  objects  of  in- 
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:etmm  study;,  and  most  critical  iovestigatioii.  The  hve,  which 
r^iticeih  m  the  iruihf  is  here  excited  to  an  elevation  and  fervour, 
net  easily  derived  ftom  any  other  source,  and  diffuses  all  its  can- 
dour, and  equity,  over  every  scrutiny.  The  Saviour,  seen  in 
the  nost  amiable  of  all  characters,  and  in  the  most  wonderful 
nanifiestation  of  that  amiableness,  is  loved  with  peculiar  ardour : 
and  the  mind,  feeling,  at  once,  the  duty,  and  excellency,  of  re-* 
MmUing  him,  naturally  labours,  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
disposition  which  was  in  him,  to  walk  at  he  aUo  walked  j  to  puri* 
^  itself  in  some  measure,  ae  he  Upmre  ;  and  to  wear  an  untar- 
nishod  resemblance  of  his  beauty  and  glory.  It  remembers,  it 
feels,  what  he  was,  and  the  duty  and  desirableness  of  being 
like  him.  In  this  situation,  it  naturally  summons  to  its  aid  all 
the  Booiives  to  obedience,  by  which  it  ought  to  be  influenced ; 
the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  theodiousness  of  sin ;  the  threatenings 
00  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  invitations  and  promises, 
lo  the  fiill  sight  of  these,  it  acquires  new  vigour,  and  forms  new 
reiohitions ;  enters  upon  its  duty  with  alacrity,  and  pursues  it, 
with  delight  and  perseverance.  Thus  it  becomes  wiser  and 
better  $  more  fitted  to  be  a  blessing  here ;  and  more  adonied 
with  that  beauty  and  loveliness,  which  prepare  it,  for  a  triumph- 
ast  entrance  into  the  Everlasting  Kingdom  of  its  Redeemer. 

III.  I%e  Qualifications  fgr  thU  arUnamee^  I  shall  briefly  con^ 
sider  in  the  following  observations. 

U  his  an  indisptMoble  qualiJicaU&n  f&r  this  ^dtnanesj  that 
tie  Candidate  for  cammvnian  be  a  member  ofihe  visible  Char€h4f 
Christ,  in  full  standing* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  shall  be  such  a  member  of  the  Church, 
as  I  have  formerly  described,  to  wit,  thai  he  should  be  a  person 
(fpieiy;  that  he  should  have  made  a  public  profession  tf  ReH- 
p&a  f  and  that  he  should  have  been  bapticed%  All  these  things, 
if  we  substitute  Circumcision  for  Baptism,  were  required  of  every 
isrtisliiey  in  order  to  his  'acceptable  participation  of  the  pass- 
over,  and  to  his  being,  and  continuing,  an  acceptaUe  member 
of  the  Abrahamic  Church.  God  formed  the  Church,  under  the 
Dispensation  to  Mraham^  by  natural  descent  from  this  Pfttri* 
arch ;  or  rather,  He  formed  the  visible  Church  by  the  ordinance 
sf  Circumcision,  set,  as  a  seal,  according  to  his  own  appoint- 
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merit,  on  all  its  members,  constituted  originally  of  all  his  De- 
scendants, limited  afterwards  to  those  of  Isaac j  and  then,  to  those 
of  Jacob.  Such  of  these,  as  did  not  receive  this  seal,  or  in  other 
words,  were  not  thus  introduced  into  the  visible  Church,  He  di- 
rected to  be  cut  oflT  from  his  people.  Those,  who  were  thus  in- 
troduced into  the  visible  Church,  and  did  not  partake  of  the 
Passover,  He  commanded,  also,  to  be  punished  with  the  same 
excision.  All  the  laraelites  He  further  required  to  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  Religion,  by  entering  publicly  into  that  solemo 
covenant  with  Him,  which  has  been  so  often  recited  in  these 
discourses  concerning  the  Church  and  its  ordinances,  and  bj 
avouching  Jehovah  to  be  thtir  God,  and  themselves  to  be  hispto- 
pie.  This  Covenant  they  were  however  required  to  enter  into 
with  religious  sincerity.  In  the  50th  Psalm,  it  is  written,  Unte 
the  wkkedy  God  saith,  What  hast  thou  to  <fo,  to  declare  my  statutes, 
or  that  thou  shouldest  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?  In  other 
words,  '^  Thou  hast  no  right,  no  permission  irom  me,  to  takemj 
covenant  into  thy  mouthJ*^  They  were  required  to  enter  into  co* 
venant  with  God ;  and  were  entitled,  in  this  manner,  to  all  the 
external  privileges,  connected  with  this  transaction.  But  they 
were  required,  also,  to  do  this  with  a  spirit  of  universal  obedi- 
ence. Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God^  says 
Moses  to  Israel,  and  to  walk  in  his  voays^  and  to  keep  his  statutes^ 
and  commandments  J  and  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice; 
and  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people^ 
as  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  keep  ail  his  com- 
mandments.  "  And  thou  shall  swear,"  The  Lord  liveth,  "  in 
truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness,^^  said  God  to  Israel,  Jer. 
iv.  2.  1  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  to  smear,  considered  as  a 
duty  of  the  people  of  Israel,  is  the  same  thing,  as  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  God.  These  words,  therefore,  contain  a  command  to 
the  Israelites,  to  exercise  truth  and  righteousness  in  this  solemn 
transaction. 

Accordingly,  this  people  are,  in  a  great  multitude  of  passages, 
severely  reproved,  threatened,  and  declared  to  be  punished,  be- 
cause they  violated  this  covenant.  See,  Hosca  viii.  1,  and  vi. 
4—7.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18—20,  and  xi.  2,  3,  and  xxii/8,  9.  Ezck. 
xvii.  15 — 19.  Mai.  ii.  8,  9.  &c.  &c. 
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That  Christians,  in  making  this  profession,  which  I  have  here- 
tofore shown  to  be  their  duty  also,  are  bound  to  act  with  sinceri* 
tjr,  and  to  exhibit  before  the  eye  of  God  iruih  in  the  inward part$j 
is  «o  plain  a  case  of  duty,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  argument  or  evi- 
dence. When,  let  me  ask,  ought  men  to  exhibit  this  truth,  if 
they  are  not  bound  to  exhibit  it  here  ?  If  the  Israelites  were  se* 
vcrely  censured,  and  dreadfully  punished,  for  covenanting  falae- 
ly ;  this  conduct  must  be  still  more  guilty  on  the  part  of  those, 
who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Independently  of  the  superior  privileges,  enjoyed  by  the 
Christian,  the  only  material  difference  between  him,  and  the 
hraelit€j  lies  chiefly  in  these  two  things :  T%at  the  Christian  is 
nUj  rfcQwrsSj  a  member  of  the  Church  6y  natural  descent;  and 
thai  he  is  not  punished  with  excision  for  not  becoming  the  subject 
ff  the  vsiliatory^  and  for  not  attending  upon  the  confirmatory^  mt- 
cramsni.  As  the  circumcised  person  was  required  to  make  a 
public  profession  of  religion,  so  is  the  baptized  ;  and  both  are 
equally  required  to  make  this  profession  with  sincerity  and  pie- 
ty. The  baptized  person  is  also  required,  not  only  as  a  ration- 
al being  under  the  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  as  a 
person,  who  by  his  baptism  is  brought  under  new  and  additional 
obligations,  to  celebrate  the  Sacramental  Supper,  as  soon  as  he 
becomes  possessed  of  sufficient  understanding ;  to  discern  its 
nature  and  use,  and  to  celebrate  it  with  decency ;  and,  so  soon 
as  he  shall  have  sufficient  understanding,  to  make  a  rational  pro- 
feision  of  religion,  previously  indispensable  to  his  participation 
of  this  ordinance.  This  profession,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
Oiiist  spring  from  piety,  and  be  made  with  eicangelical  faith  and 
repentance. 

It  will,  probably,  be  here  said  by  baptized  persons  generally, 
that  they  cannot  make  such  a  profession,  because  they  are  desti* 
hie  of  Faithj  Repentance,  and  Piety.  To  this,  I  answer,  that  they 
are  inexcusable  for  not  possessing  this  character.  God  requires 
it  indispensably  of  all  men ;  and  has  laid  them  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  assume  it,  by  bringing  them  into  his  visible 
Church,  through  the  administration  of  Baptism.  I  know,  that 
they  will  allege,  here,  their  inability  to  become  possessed  of 
this  character,  as  their  excuse  for  being  destitute  of  it ;  for  nor 
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making  a  profession  of  religion ;  and,  consequeady,  for  not  com- 
muning  at  the  sacramental  table.  Let  me  exhort  them  t»  r^ 
member,  that  this  inability  is  no  other  than  the  common,  naiaitl 
disinclination  of  the  human  heart  to  do  its  duty ;  the  very  sb, 
with  which  they  are  charged  in  the  Scriptures.  Let  aie  exhort 
them  to  belieye,  and  to  feel,  that  God  will  not  accept  tUi 
sinful  character,  as  an  excuse  for  the  omission  of  thia,  or  any 
other  duty.    * 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  bound  to  remember  also,  that  da 
siiuatum  mill^  m  no  degrety  justify  ihem  in  ftuikimg  mt  liniiafiri 
fmftuum.  This  would  be  only  substituting  one  sin  for  another: 
a  sin,  which  in  my  view  is  of  a  still  grosser  nature.  Thst, 
which  they  are  required  to  do,  is  not  to  cease  from  sin,  hi  oae 
form,  by  perpetrating  it,  in  another ;  but  faithfully  to  perfens 
their  duty.  They  are  bound  to  make  a  profisssion  of  rriigioa; 
to  make  it  with  the  piety  of  the  Gospel ;  and  thus  to  beoone 
Evangelical  communicants  at  the  table  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that,  btcauit  ih€  Jewish  circwmeini 
chiUbren  universaUy  partook  of  th$  Passo^sr^  th€Tsf&re  b^piizsi 
children  aught  now  universally  to  partake  of  the  horifs  ^^tt^* 
To  this  position,  I  answer,  that  Si.  PatUj  as  was  observed  in  t 
former  discourse,  has  dtreetly  forbidden  believers  to  holdreHgima 
wmmunionwith  unbelievers^  and  by  unavoidable  consequencet 
has  forbidden  unbelievers  to  commune  at  the  Table  of  Christ.     U^ 
believing  parents  also^  he  has  declared^  cannot  offer  their  children 
in  bdfiism  ;  and  that^  nottoithstanding   themselves  have  been  bap- 
tized.     Plainly^  then^  they  cannot, for  the  same  reason^  offer  them^ 
selves  to  God  in  the  covenant  of  grace ;  nor  appear  as  qualified 
Communicants  at  the  table  of  Christ.     Unto  the  Tokktd^  now  as 
well  as  anciently,  that  is,  to  all  unbelievers,  God  saith^   What 
hast  thou  to  do  J  that  thou  shouldesl  take  my  covenant  itito  thy 
mouth  ? 

As  the  moral  character  of  man  is,  at  the  best,  imperfectly  known 
by  himself;  and  as  evangelical  assurance  is  no  part  of  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  new  convert ;  it  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  com- 
munion in  the  Church  of  Christ ,  particularly  at  the  sacramental 
tabUy  that  the  candidate  possess  a  rational^  and  preponderating 
persuasionofhis  own  sincere  piety. 
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fm  all  euui  where  cerU^niy  is  unattainable^  no  rule  existefor 
ttr  diretffion,  but  the  comimanding  probability^m  Tlie  command- 
1^  fpol^bility  ought,  therefore,  to  controul  in  this  case ;  be- 
wawa  oertiiDty  is  evidently  beyond  our  reach*  The  Bouod* 
ras  of  this  rule  of  our  duty  may  be  ako  illustrated  in  ihe 
4loiriag  manner*  We  are  absolutely  required  to  offer  our- 
dvcs  op  to  God  in  the  covenant  of  grace*  We  thtr^ore 
MH!  cer/atn^,  thai  this  is  our  duty.  In  the  case  suppos* 
4i  'We  do  not  know,  that  we  shall  make  an  insincere  pro- 
mioii  9  but  ore  fixmished^  &y  this  rational  persuasion  of  our 
i§ij/i  sriih  a  commanding  probability^  thai  our  profession  zdUI 
»  ^tPiftre,  and  aeeyOable  to  Ood.  We  know,  that  we  shall  com- 
iH  Mf  if  we  neglect  to  make  this  profession ;  but  we  do  not 
now,  that  we  shall  siq  in  making  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
irnMiad  with  a  commanding  probability,  that,  if  we,  make  a  pro- 
MMOB  of  religion  in  this  case,  we  shall  not  sin,  but  perform  a 
crvice  acceptable  to  God*  To  do  this,  in  the  case  supposed, 
M^BM  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  unquestionable  duty. 
'  The  Apostles,  I  think,  certainly  acted,  in  accordance  with 
kis.  doctrine*  They  address  the  members  of  the  Churcheap 
bunded  by  them,  as  saints.  But  when  they  come  to  exhibit 
heir  character  with  reference  to  this  subject,  they  plainly  exhi- 
bit, that  this  saintship  was  imperfectly  known,  either  to  them- 
idves,  or  to  those,  in  whom  it  was  supposed  to  reside.  A  few 
ptssages  will  make  this  position  sufficiently  clear.  Examine 
fearsehesj  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  whether  ye  be  in  the 
frnih.  This  direction  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  given  to 
persons,  who  were  supposed,  by  him  who  gave  it,  to  know  them- 
selves to  be  Christians.  Of  course,  when  they  were  admitted 
bto  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  were  not  admitted,  because  they 
knew  themselves  to  be  Christians,  but  because  they  had  a  fair 
bope,  or  a  preponderating,  rational,  persuasion,  that  this  was 
dteir  character*  But  S/*  Paul  received  these  Christians  into 
the  Church  upon  a  plan,  which  was  accordant  with  their  duty. 
Of  course,  it  is  accordant  with  our  duty  to  become  members  of 
the  Church,  whenever  such  a  persuasion  becomes  the  standing 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  Sermon  on  the  Truth  of  God. 
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view  of  oar  own  minds.    Of  the  same  nature,  is  the  dfrtctioD  im- 
mediately  foQowing  this ;  Prove  your  mmudvu. 

The  same  is  also  in{died  in  the  svcoeedipg  qnestioii,  Bwm  p 
not  your  ommthtB^  kom  that  Jesui  Chriii  ii  formoi  m  yau^  «r- 
upt  ye  be  reyrobeUee  :  ofaofM,  unapproved. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  direction  given  to  this  Qmrch,  1 
Cor.  xi.  38.  Bui  lei  a  man  examine  kkntetf;  itnd  eohfiUm  eai 
of  that  breads  and  drink  of  thai  euf.  This  direction  is  jJainly 
given  to  professing  Christians,  to  enable  them  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  are  worthy  conmiunicants  sit  the  table  of  Christ*  But 
no  such  examination  would  be  necessary  for  those,  Co  iriiosi 
die  Apostle  wrote,  if,  at  their  admission  b^  Ae  Church,  they 
knew  themselves  to  be  saints ;  for  every  SMtt  m^  essantiiAy;  s 
worthy  communicant. 

By  a  rational,  preponderating,  persuasiM,  I  intend  such  sn 
one,  as  is  the  result  of  repeated,  thorough,  solemn,  self-examim- 
tion,  aided  by  a  faithful  resort  to  books,  which  exhibit  the  g^ 
Buine  evidences  of  piety,  and  by  the  advice  of  wise  and  gooj 
men,  particularly  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  does  wA, 
in  a  case  of  this  magnitude,  seek  for  all  these,  is  regardless  of 
his  own  well-being. 
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BISP08ITI0N  WITH  WHICH  IT  IB  TO  BB  ATTINDBD; 
AND  MOTIVES  TO  THE  ATTENDANCE. 


Mark  xiv.  23 — ftU. 

4ni  a$  ihijf  did  eat,  Jenu  took  bread  and  bhs$edy  and  brake  ii$ 
and  gave  to  ihemj  and  said,  take,  eat,  this  %$  my  body.  And 
he  took  the  cup^  and  whin  He  had  given  thanksj  He  gave  it  to 
them  f  and  they  all  drank  ofii.  And  he  said  unto  them^  this  is 
My  blood  of  the  Xen  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  margf.  And 
when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  they  went  o%U  into  the  Mhunt  of 
Olives. 

Iv  the  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider, 

I.  The  Nature,  and, 

II.  The  Design,  of  this  Ordi$utnce  ; 

III.  The  Qualifications  necessary  for  attendance  %fon  it; 

rV.    The   Disposition,  with  which  it  is  to  be  attended;   and, 
Y.  The  Motives  to  this  attendance. 

The  three  first  of  these  heads  were  considered  in  that  discourse. 
I  shall  ROW  proceed 
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IV.  To  consider  the  Disposition  with  whick^  this  ordinas^e  is  ft 
be  attended. 

By  this,  I  mean  that  State  of  mind^  with  which  aperson^  gemh 
rally  qualified  in  the  fnanntr^  described  tmder  the  preceding  hesili 
should  celebrate  this  ordinance. 

This  Disposition  is  directly  indicated  by  the  injunction,  TUr 
do  in  remembrance  of  me.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  -diat  Obrist 
directed  us  merely  to  remember  him  on  this  occasion ;  or  to  rfr- 
member  him  with  indifference ;  or  distrust ;  or  opposition  ;  or 
disrespect.  The  very  idea,  both  of  enjoining,  and  of  Toluntari* 
ly  engaging  in,  a  commemoration,  supposes,  that  there  is  some- 
thing great,  or  good,  in  that  which  is  commeaiofated.  When- 
ever a  person  is  formally  and  solemnly  madMD  object  of  cooh 
memoration,  it  is  of  course  implied,  that  UK  oommemoratioa 
is  an  intentional  honour  to  his  character;  and  that  those,  who 
thus  honour  him,  regard  him  with  sincere  affection  and  respect 

Such  being  plainly,  and  pre-eminently,  the  nature  of  this  reli- 
gious rite,  we  become  deeply  interested  to  inquire,  WhsU  are  es- 
§i^Qlly  the  constituents  of  that  Disposition^  which  we  ought  to  es' 
perience,  whUe  celebrating  this  ordinance  in  remembrance  of  our 
Saviour  ? 

To  this  inquiry,  I  answer, 

1.  Wc  are  to  remember  Christ  in  this  ordinance  with  AdmirU' 
tion. 

Every  thing,  pertaining  to  the  character  of  this  Glorious  Per- 
son, is  fitted  to  awaken  this  emotion  of  the  mind.  Beside  the 
incomprehensible  mysteries  of  his  original  character  ;  his  Incar- 
nation, his  Life,  his  Death,  his  Love  for  mankind,  his  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  of  Himself,  his  Resurrection,  his  Exaltation,  and  his 
Intercession,  are  all  marvellous  beyond  measure ;  and  are  investi* 
gated  by  angels  with  astonishment  and  rapture.  Hence  his  Cha- 
racter is  declared  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah^  and  summed  up  by  him- 
self, when  he  appeared  to  Mnnoah  and  his  Wife,  in  that  remarkable 
name  Wonderful.  This  singular  character,  containing  in  itself, 
a  combination  of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  most  affecting  manner  at  the  sacramental  table  ;  and  demands 
of  us  the  highest  exercise  of  religious  admiration.  This  exer- 
cise of  the  Christian  Spirit  is  formed  by  the  union  of  wonder, 
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mce,  and  delight;  wonder,  excited  by  the  greatness  of 
logs  which  are  done ;  reverence  for  the  exalted  character, 
yed  in  doing  them;  and  delight  in  the  manifestations, 
they  contain  of  mercy  and  goodness,  and  in  the  benefits, 
g  from  them  to  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  First- 

At  the  sacramental  table,  the  whde  character  of  Christ 
Dght  before  our  eyes.  We  behold  him  here  in  the  act  of 
'  his  life  a  ransom  for  many*  Again  his  Body  is  broken ; 
his  Blood  is  poured  out;  for  the  sins  of  men.  His  com- 
o  for  this  mined  world  is  presented  to  us  in  living  co- 

We  cannot  fail  to  remember  who  it  was,  that  thus  lo/oti 
igave  kimsslffor  us.  We  cannot  &il  to  remember^  that 
h»  was  ths  BfigiUmsss  of  ths  Ihther^s  G/ory,  and  upheld  all 
fy  the  wsorm  of  his  power,  by  himself  purged  our  siswj 
hu^  sat  doisn  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
umot  but  call  to  mind,  that  by  Him,  whom  we  here  follow 
Cross,  all  things  were  created,  that  are  in  Heaven,  and 
re  m  ESarth^  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  Thrones^ 
minions,  or  Principalities,  or  Powers ;  that  all  things  we0 
i  by  him,  and  for  hifk  ;  that  he  is  before  all  things  ;  and  that 
t  all  things  consist.  We  cannot  fail  to  recollect,  thai  He  is 
sad  over  all  things  unto  the  Church;  having  a  name,  above 
name,  which  is  named  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come  ; 
f^  in  a  Kingdom,  which  is  an  Everlasting  Kingdom;  and 
:  wish  a  dominion  which  shall  know  no  end*  We  cannot  fieJl 
lixe,  that  the  day  is  approaching,  in  which  He  wUl  come  m 
mds  of  Heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory,  with  the  voice  of 
rckangel  and  the  trump  of  God;  will  summon  the  dead  fnm, 
graves ;  will  sit  on  the  Throne  of  Judgment,  and  pro- 
se the  final  doom  of  angels  and  of  men  :  while  from  his  face 
savens  and  the  Earth  will  flee  away  ;  and  no  place  be  found 
em  any  more.  This  is  the  wonderful  Person,  whose  sacri- 
if  himself  is  symbolized  on  the  altar  of  Christians ;  whom 
ere  behold  bleeding,  broken,  dying,  and  consigned  to  the 
•  This  condescension  was  exercised,  this  humiliation  was 
gone,  from  the  love^  wherewith  he  loved  the  Churchy  and 
Mmsdffor  it.  Who,  that  has  any  share  of  the  heavenly  spi- 
m  fiaiil  to  exclaim,  in  onison  with  the  heavenly  host,  Wor- 
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lily  ii  the  Lamb,  thai  mat  ilainj  to  receive  powetj  and  riehet,  mi 
mUdom,  andstrengthf  and  honour j  and  glory,  and  btesringTfir 
He  hathredeemedui  to  God^  by  his  Blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  md 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nalum,  and  hath  made  u$  Kings,  and  PriesO^ 
unto  Crod,  even  his  Father*  To  Him  be  Olory,  and  Dominum,fil^ 
ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

S.  We  are  to  remember  Christ  in  this  ordinance,  miih  Geati- 

TUDB. 

That  Gratitude  is  to  be  exercised  towards  every  Benefactor, 
is  a  doctrine,  readily  acknowledged  by  all  men.  Hence,  is 
every  age,  and  in  every  land,  where  civilization  has  made  even 
a  moderate  progress,  testimonies  of  this  emotion  of  the  mind 
have  been  publicly  given  to  those,  who  were  esteemed  pabBc 
Benefactors.  To  Heroes  and  Statesmen ;  to  those  who  ban 
founded  beneficent  Institutions,  or  otherwise  enlarged  the  means 
of  relief,  or  enjoyment ;  nay,  to  such,  as  have  merely  increased 
the  reputation  of  a  people  by  efforts  of  ingenuity ;  to  Philoso- 
phers, and  Poets;  statues  have  been  set  up;  pillars  raised; 
magnificent  sepulchral  monuments  erected ;  days  set  apart  to 
their  honour ;  and  festivals  instituted  in  commemoration  of  what 
they  had  done.  Yet  how  few  of  all  these  have  been  real  Bene* 
factors  to  mankind !  How  few  of  them  have  done  that,  which  a 
Wiseman  can  approve,  or  a  good  man  be  willing  to  imitate! 
How  few  of  them  have  been  such,  as  a  person  of  sobriety  would 
cheerfully  acknowledge  as  his  own  sons  !  How  imperfectly  do 
the  best  of  them  resemble  Him,  who  came  to  seek^  and  to  save, 
that  which  was  lost !  How  dimly,  how  interruptedly,  does  their 
Benevolence  shine,  in  comparison  with  the  effulgence  of  the  Re* 
deemer:  a  rush-light  trembling,  and  failing,  in  the  beams  of 
the  Sun !  At  the  same  time,  the  Benevolence,  which  they  reallj 
possessed.  He  gave  them.  The  Beneficence,  which  they  wrought, 
He  enabled  them  to  accomplish.  But  neither  the  things,  which 
they  have  spoken,  done,  or  suffered,  nor  the  motives,  which  gave 
them  birth,  nor  the  consequences,  which  they  produced,  arc  to 
be  thought  of,  when  placed  at  the  side  of  those,  which  are  hpre 
presented  to  our  view.  All  the  writings  of  Philosophers,  Poets, 
and  Orators,  are  inestimably  inferior  in  wisdom,  and  efficacy,  to 
the  single  sermon  of  Christ  on  the  Mount.    A  great  part  of  the 
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eflbrts  of  Statesmen,  Heroes,  and  Patriots,  have  beea  nuisances 
to  the  world ;  and  merely  means  of  raising  them  to  distinction 
and  applause.  The  best  of  these  efforts  have  been  mingled 
vith  much  folly,  and  much  sin ;  and  have  terminated  only  in 
little  and  temporary  good.  In  all,  that  Christ  said,  supreme 
irisdom  shone ;  in  all,  that  he  did  and  suffered,  supreme  excel- 
lence. His  efforts  have  accomplished  the  salvation  of  a  world, 
sod  produced  boundless  good,  to  unnumbered  millions  of  ra- 
tiooal  beings.  Disinterestedness,  immensely  glorious,  illumin- 
ed his  whole  life ;  and  encircled  him  on  the  Cross  with  intense 
and  eternal  splendour.  Nothing  so  beautiful,  so  lovely,  was 
ever  before  seen  by  the  universe,  or  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
With  what  emotions,  with  what  praise,  with  what  solemnities, 
ou^t  he  then  to  bie  commemorated  by  the  race  QiAdam  ! 

The  solemnities,  with  which  He  is  pleased  to  be  commemo- 
rated. He  himself  has  instituted  in  this  ordinance ;  simple ;  ob- 
fiooi ;  easily  comprehensible  by  the  humblest  intelligence ; 
ooming  directly  to  the  heart  with  a  powerful,  and  undiminishing 
impression.  When  we  assemble  to  celebrate  these  solemnities^ 
all  the  great  things,  which  I  have  specified,  are  set  in  full  view 
before  our  eyes.  They  are  all  exhibited,  ako,  as  done  for  iit • 
Omt  souk  were  sinful,  condemned,  and  lost,  equally  with  those 
of  othen.  We  stood  on  the  brink  of  perdition ;  and  infinitely 
aeeded  the  cleansing  of  the  Great  sacrifice.  There  was  not  an 
eye  to  pity,  nor  an  arm  to  save.  We  did  not  even  wish,  much 
less  did  we  ask,  for  deliverance.  At  that  terrible  period,  unso- 
licited, undesired»  unwelcomed,  this  immensely  glorious  Bene- 
factor stationed  himself  in  the  gap  between  us  and  ruin ;  and 
voluntarily  became  the  Substitute  for  sinners.  Then  God  said 
concerning  the  soul»  Deliver  iifram  going  down  toihefU}  for  I 
knefmrnd  a  Ramom.  The  guilt  of  otir  #m#,  this  Divine  Person 
ma»hed  amoji  m  Ait  own  Blood.  The  impurity  of  our  character, 
Ike  root  of  (nttemenj  by  which  we  were  defiled^  he  destroyed 
for  ever.  The  gates  of  hell,  to  all  his  sincere  followers,  he  final- 
ly shut.  The  doors  of  Heaven,  he  opened  with  his  own  hand  ; 
destroyed  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  victory  of  the  grave ;  and 
disclosed  the  path  fhMn  that  dark  and  desolate  mansion  to  the 
world  of  immortal  glory.   Frooi  this  desolate  mansion,  He  himself 
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first  trode  that  path ;  and  went  before  to  prepare  aplaeefwr  Ikm  ii 
in  his  Father^ t  house.  There,  on  a  throne  of  glory  high  and  lifid  \\ 
tpi  he  intercedes  for  their  protection  from  enemies,  their  dfr 
liverance  from  sin,  and  their  perseverance  in  holiness  unto  Ik 
end.  To  them  he  calls  from  that  happy  world  with  the  uncea^ 
ing  voice  of  boundless  mercy,  Come  unio  me,  all  ye  thai  Meat, 
and  are  heavy  laden;  and  1  will  give  you  rest*  There  hi 
watches  all  their  goings  ;  and  preserves  their  feet  frostkfalUag^ 
their  eyes  from  lears^  and  their  souls  from  death.  There  hi 
marks  all  their  weaknesses,  temptations,  dangers,  and  enemies; 
and  says  to  each,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come^  but  no  further. 
Thence  he  stretches  out  his  arm,  takes  them  by  the  hand,  and 
leads  them  onward  in  the  path  of  Life.  Their  sighs  be  hears; 
their  tears  he  numbers.  Their  frail,  feeble  attempts  to  serve 
him  he  records  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance.  I%e  bruised 
reed  he  suffers  not  to  breaks  the  flame  that  feebly  trembles  os 
the  smoking  flax^  he  suffers  not  to  expire.  Over  every  enemy 
he  enables  them  finally  to  triumph,  and  firom  every  dangler  to 
escape.  Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deaih  he  conducls 
them  with  safety  and  hope;  and,  supported  by  his  rod  and 
staffs  brings  them  to  the  land  of  light  and  peace,  which  rises  be- 
yond it.  There,  purified  from  every  stain,  error,  and  imperfec- 
tion, he  admits  them  to  his  own  presence^  where  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  surrounds  them  with  pleasures  for  evermore. 

To  provide  this  train  of  blessings  for  them,  both  here  aod 
hereafter,  he  became  man;  a  humble,  suffering,  dying  man) 
agonized  in  the  garden  ;  expired  on  the  Cross ;  and  descended 
into  the  grave.  Had  it  been  possible j  that  these  blessings  could 
be  procured  at  less  expense,  this  cup  would  certainly  have  passed 
from  him.  In  this  ordinance,  then,  we  sec  the  real  means  of  all 
the  good,  for  which  Christians  hope  in  this  world,  and  in  that  to 
come.  Here  they  behold  their  suffering  Saviour  in  the  very  act 
of  purchasing  for  them  eternal  glory  by  his  tears  and  blood. 
What  Christianas  heart  will  not  distend ;  what  Christian's  bosom 
will  not  heave  with  inexpressible  emotions ;  In  the  full  sight  of 
this  amazing  object !  Who  among  them  will  not  anticipate  the 
exultation  of  Heaven;  and  begin  the  new  song  on  this  side  of 
the  grave!    Who,  with  a  mixture  of. gratitude  and  transpojrt,  will 
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exclaim,  Bhsnnf^^  and  glory^  and  htmour^  and  power ^  be  unto 
I  that  siiteth  on  the  Throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and 

•  We  are  to  appear  at  the  table  of  Chriitj  with  the  deepest  Hu* 

ITT. 

7hen  we  remember  the  things,  which  Christ  has  done ;  we 
bound  to  remember,  also,  the  character  of  those,  for  whom 
r  were  done.  God  commendeth  his  love  to  us,  in  that^  while 
9ere  yet  sinners.  He  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us.  Christ  com* 
ideth  his  love  to  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  He 
e  Himself  to  die  for  us.  We  arc  bound  never  to  forget,  that 
are  of  the  humblest  class  of  intelligent  creatures ;  born  of 
earth,  and  kindred  to  worms ;  of  yesterday ;  comparative- 
cnowing  nothing:  our  strength  weakness;  and  our  life  a 
cor.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  sinners;  apostates;  re- 
I  against  the  Government  of  Jbhovah  ;  condemned  by  his 
p;  outcasts  from  his  Kingdom;  and  destined  to  an  endless 
ishment  from  his  presence  in  the  regions  of  woe. 
1  this  miserable  situation  of  guilt  and  danger.  He  was  pleas- 
to  publish  to  us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  his  beloved 

•  But  we  turned  a  deaf  ear,  a  hard  heart,  and  a  blind  mind» 
be  benevolent  proclamation.  We  said,  when  Christ  appear- 
7^  is  the  Heir ;  come  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance 
\l  be  ours.  We  had,  before,  with  bold  impiety  violated  his 
fm  With  a  corresponding  ingratitude  we  now  abused  his 
:e.  In  the  mean  time,  we  were  of  no  importance  to  Him. 
\h€  stones  of  the  street,  he  could  have  raised  up  unto  himself 
unerable  children,  all  wiser  and  better  than  we,  perfectly 
dient,  excellent,  and  lovely,  instruments  of  his  glory,  and  ob- 
B  of  his.delight,  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

lut  notwithstanding  our  insignificance,  notwithstanding  our 
irocations.  He  still  had  mercy  on  us;  and  sent  bis  holy  and 
d  Spirit,  to  enlighten  our  minds,  renew  our  hearts,  and  purify 
lives.  He  commissioned  his  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
.bltshed  his  Church ;  founded  the  ministry ;  appointed  the 
inances  of  that  worship,  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept ; 
thus  disclosed  to  us  the  hopes,  and  the  means,  of  salvation. 
these  things,  also,  he  published,  and  perpetuated,  in  that  vo- 
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lumc  of  truth  and  righteousness,  which  he  has  annoanced  tov 
as  his  own  Word.  Through  the  glorious  name  of  Hiui,  who  t 
broken  before  us  in  this  ordinance,  he  has  taught  us,  that  o« 
humble,  faithful,  religious  services  will,  notwithstanding  all  their 
imperfections,  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  profitable  to  us*  Tim 
he  has  exhibited  to  us  infinite  compassion,  kindness,  and  fbr 
bearance  :  and  all  this  through  the  death  of  his  tmly  begoii^n  mi 
dearly  beloved  Son.  Nay,  this  Glorious  Person  with  unlimiled 
condescension  calls  to  us,  while  surrounding  his  table,  BtkM, 
I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock.  If  any  man  trill  hear  mgf  vtiec, 
and  open  the  door^  I  will  come  into  him,  a$td  will  $yp  wiih  Am% 
and  he  with  me. 

Who  arc  we,  my  Brethren,  and  what  is  oar  fiUhorU  home,  Ihti 
God  hath  brought  us  hitherto  f  For  hie  wordfi  sake,  and  seitn^ 
mg  to  his  own  heart,  has  he  done  all  theee  greai  things,  fa  mafa 
his  servants  know  them.  Who,  that  looks  into  himself;  who, 
that  considers  how  little  he  is,  how  prone  to  error,  bow  pervene, 
how  unbelieving,  how  obdurate,  how  worldly-minded,  how  ex- 
ceedingly guilty,  and  therefore  how  odious,  in  the  sight  of  God; 
can  fiiil  to  exclaim  to  his  Divine  Redeemer,  Behold,  lam  viU, 
what  shall  I  answer  thee  ;  /  will  lay  my  hand  wpon  my  pumUk»  I 
have  heard  of  thee,  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye 
seeth  thee.  Wherefore  1  abhor  myself,  and  repeni  in  dost  and 
ashes. 

From  this  lowly  opinion  of  ourselves,  irresistibly  awakened 
by  these  considerations,  naturally  springs  condescenrion^  and 
kindness,  to  others.  That  pride,  which  here  receives  so  deep  a 
wound,  is  of  all  human  passions,  perhaps,  the  most  unfeeling, 
unjust,  and  abusive.  From  no  source  do  the  poor  and  pow- 
erless suffer  more  injuries,  or  injuries  fitted  to  be  felt  more  deep- 
ly :  nor  is  any  human  feeling  more  unbecoming  the  character 
of  a  mail,  nor  more  contrary  to  that  of  a  Christian.  But  it 
bcoms  scarcely  possible,  that  he,  who  solemnly  regards  the  con- 
descension of  Christ,  so  strikingly  manifested  by  this  ordinance^ 
should  fail  to  experience  the  most  abasing  views  of  his  own 
pride,  and  the  roost  exalted  views  of  the  excellence  of  his  Re- 
deemer's condescension.  It  will  be  difficult  for  him  not  to  feel, 
that  the  distance  between  Christ  and  himself  is  infinite ;  and 
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that,  between  hioiself  and  bk  humUest  neighbour,  is  no- 
•  Wben,  lherelbre»  be  beholds  this  Divine  Person  stoop- 
nneasurably,  to  regard  with  kindness  a  creature  so  insig- 
nt  and  unworthy*  as  hunself  $  he  cannot  but  realize  both 
eauty»  and  the  obligation,  of  this  glorious  example  $  and  be 
elled  to  imitate  it  in  exhibiting  kindness  and  condescension 
lers. 

Wt  are  ^inmd  en  iki$  ecoMton,  al§Oj  io/orm  vigorous  Rtsolu^ 
^  oboiUneti. 

^sit  at  the  laUe  of  Christ,  in  the  professed  character  of  his 
>les*  In  no  sitimtion  do  we  so  often,  or  so  solemnly,  pro* 
ourselves  to  be  of  this  character.  But  our  Saviour  says, 
iofot  me,  hmp  mg  €omimandmtnt9.  And  again,  yt  are  my 
h^jf  yedo  wkaioaever  I  have  eonmumded  yaum  This,  then, 
!  great  end  of  our  profession ;  the  great  criterion,  by  which 
noerity  is  tried.  Accordingly,  St.  John  says,  Hereby  we 
,  thai  we  know  Am,  if  we  keep  his  eommtmdmenis. 
obedience  is, .  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  for  its  exis- 
»  continuance,  and  vigour,  on  the  determinations,  or,  as 
are  oommooly  styled,  the  ResoluiioHs^  of  him  who  obeys, 
resdutions  are  stations,  whence  our  obedience  sets  out ; 
•,  by  which  its  course  is  directed  ^  remembrancers,  which 
us  of  our  sloth,  wanderings,  and  backslidiogs ;  and  power- 
ccitements  to  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  our  duty.  A  so* 
ResolulJon  is,  perhaps  always,  given  up  with  reluctance, 
loltttion  often  renewed,  and  rendered  habitual,  is  hardly 
I  lip  at  all. 

i  the  Lord's  Supper  both  requires,  and  enables,  us  to  form 
lutioos  of  obedience  to  his  commands,  with  a  power,  which 
I  thiuk,  be  pronounced  singular.  The  immeasurable  be* 
mce  of  Christ  is  here  presented  to  our  view  by  images  of 
lost  persuasive  efficacy,  making  their  appeals  directly  to 
eart.  When  we  behold  him,  who  wot  infinitely  ncA,  for 
%k€s  voluntarily  becoming  so/ieor,  and  so  distressed,  thai  we 
gh  hi$  poverty  might  become  rich  in  all  good,  temporal,  and 
al ;  we  are  forced  to  ask.  What  shall  we  render  to  the  Lord 
M  his  benefits  ?  The  single  word  Obedience  involves  the 
6  answer  to  thin  question ;  and  comes  home  to  the  heart, 
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recommended  bj  all  the  love  of  Christ,  by  all  the  reasoDahk- 
ness  of  his  commands,  and  by  the  divine  and  immortal  rewaidii 
which  he  has  promised  to  those  that  obey  him. 

As  our  obedience  is  in  this  forcible  manner  enjoined,  so  «f 
are  equally  required  to  form  those  ResolutionSy  whence  it  waA 
spring.  We  here  form  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ;  fay  tk 
side  of  our  expiring  Redeemer ;  in  the  full  prospect  of  his  hH 
agonies ;  and  with  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  immeasorahk 
love,  which  induced  him  to  undergo  them.  Here,  therefore,  ov 
Resolutions  will  be  solemn,  ardent,  firm,  and  feithfiil.  Ofeoone 
they  will  be  lasting  and  operative;  neither  removed  by  the 
wiles  of  the  Tempter ;  nor  broken  down  by  tribulation  and  per- 
secution ;  nor  choked  by  the  cares  and  seductions  of  the  pre- 
sent world  ;  but  producing  fruit  J  to  the  glory  of  our  Lord,  tUrlgf 
aixtyy  and  an  hundredfold.  • 

5.  fVe  are  required  to  appear  at  the  table  of  Christ,  with  Afv- 
thtrly  love. 

One  is  your  Master  even  Christ,  said  our  Lord  to  his  Disci- 
ples, and  all  ye  are  Brethren.  At  this  solemn  scene  Christiaw 
appear  in  this  interesting  relation  more  frequently,  more  peb- 
licly,  and  more  intimately,  than  at  any  other.  They  sit  around 
one  table,  united  in  one  covenant;  commune  in  one  worship; 
celebrate  one  cruHfied  Saviour;  and,  through  Him,  are  bjr 
adoption  the  children  of  one  common  Father.  Of  course,  they 
are  members  of  the  same  family;  pursue  the  same  interest; 
walk  together  in  the  same  narrow  way  to  eternal  life  ;  are  boand 
to  the  same  final  home  ;  and  are  heirs  of  the  same  delightful  in- 
heritance beyond  the  grave.  What  considerations  can  awakeo 
a  sense  of  the  fraternal  relation,  or  inspire  the  spirit  of  fraternal 
tenderness,  if  these  fail  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Christ  has  made  Brotherly  love  the  imme- 
diate, and  great,  object  of  the  new  commandment.  A  new  com' 
mandment^  I  give  unto  you,  that  y^  love  one  another.  This  he 
said  immediately  after  he  had  ended  the  first  celebration  of  the 
Sacred  Supper.  The  precept,  in  itself  glorious,  derives  a  pe- 
culiar lustre  from  the  time,  when  it  was  given ;  and,  endeared  to 
us  from  its  own  nature,  is  pre-eminently  endeared  by  the  occa- 
sion, out  of  which  it  immediately  sprang.    Accordingly,  oorSa- 
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miur,  who  chose  this  solemn,  interesting  period  of  his  life  as  the 
proper  season  to  publish  it,  seized  the  occasion,  also,  to  enforce 
it  upori  bis  followers ;  and  subjoined.  As  I  have  loved  you^  that 
f€  aUo  love  one  another.  What  Christian,  in  the  full  view  of  this 
Hgwnent,  can  fell  to  exercise  the  heavenly  disposition,  required 
by  this  peculiarly  Divine  precept ;  especially,  when  be  has  be- 
bre  his  eyes,  in  these  solemn  symbols,  the  transcendent  love  of 
Us  Saviour  to  him,  exhibited  in  colours  of  life  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  Glorious  Person  taught  us,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  exercise  of  Brotherly  love  mould  6e,  through 
merjf  eige^  dU  standi$^j  and  decisive^  proof  of  our  Discipleship. 
Bireiy,  He  added,  shall  all  nun  knom^  that  ye  are  my  Disciples^ 
'fjft  hmoe  lave  one  to  another.  From  the  conformity  of  our  cha- 
mctmr  to  this  precept,  from  our  resemblance  to  his  character, 
ill  men,  however  prejudiced,  however  hostile  to  Christianity, 
ionld  be  compelled  to  perceive  the  sincerity  of  our  profession, 
be  reality  of  our  religious  character,  and  of  course,  the  reality 
if  the  Religion,  which  we  profess.  Exactly  accordant  with  this 
bclaration  of  Christ  has  been  the.  fact,  throughout  every  age  of 
he  Church.  The  Brotherly  love  of  Christians,  wherever  it  has 
nuBted  with  vigour,  and  operated  with  activity,  has  been,  to  the 
porld,  the  controling  proof  of  the  reality,  and  the  heavenly  ori- 
pn,  of  the  Christian  Religion  :  a  proof,  without  which,  it  is  to 
le  feared,  all  the  other  arguments,  although  completely  unan- 
rwerable,  would  have  been  insufficient  to  convince,  and  still 
■ore  to  persuade,  mankind.  If,  then,  we  love  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  wish  to  uphold  his  religion  in  the  world ;  if  we 
ofwe  the  souls  of  men,  and  wish  them  to  embrace  the  religion, 
rhich  came  down  from  Heaven ;  if  we  love  the  immortal  wel* 
are  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  wish  them  to  become  heirs  of 
he  happy  world,  where  that  welfare  is  consummated  ;  we  shall 
•el  ourselves,  on  this  account  also,  compelled  to  cherish,  and  to 
szert,  this  angelic  disposition. 

Even  this  is  not  all.  Brotherly  love  is  made  in  the  Scriptures, 
I  dteiiive  proof  to  ourselves^  as  well  as  to  others^  that  we  are  Died' 
list  ofCkrist*  We  knmo^  says  St.  John,  that  we  have  passed  from 
Imik  wUo  Itfe^  because  we  love  the  Brethren.  If,  then,  we  de- 
tre  peace  of  mind,  a  supporting  hope  of  the  Divine  fevour,  the 
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delightf  which  springs  from  a  consciousness  of  forgiven  sin»  tod 
an  animating  foretaste  of  glory  beyond  the  grave :  we  shall  be 
powerfully  quickened  to  fulfil  this  benevolent  comoumd  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

All  these  considerations  are  presented  to  us  in  the  strongest 
manner  by  this  Divine  ordinance.  At  the  sacramental  table,  in 
the  near  prospect  of  his  own  death,  at  the  very  entrance  upoo 
those  agonies,  by  which  the  expiation  of  sin  was  completed,  this 
delightful  precept  was  given  by  the  Redeemer.  Here,  there- 
fore, at  every  season  of  communion,  our  Lord  may  be  justly 
considered  as  renewing  the  precept  to  «tf,  and  as  pointing  to  all 
the  affecting  considerations,  by  which  it  is  enforced.  At  the 
head  of  his  followers  He  now  sits,  at  every  celebration  of  this 
ordinance  ;  and,  addressing  them  with  infinite  tenderness,  sayi, 
A  ne»  Commandrmniy  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  hve  one  muUker; 
oi  Ihaoe  loved  you^  that  ye  also  love  one  anotheu 

6.  fVe  are  bound  to  appear  at  the  table  of  Christy  with  on  i«i- 
venal  Qood'will  to  our  fellow-men* 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  most  affecting  exhibition  of  the 
Love  of  Christ  to  us,  and  to  others.  He  loved  ti«,  while  we 
were  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  aliens  from  his 
Church,  enemies  to  his  mission  and  character,  without  hope^  and 
without  Godj  in  the  world.  He  loved  us  with  an  eternal  and  un- 
changeable love ;  a  love  springing  only  from  the  benevolence  of 
his  nature ;  a  love  stronger  than  deaths  and  triumphing  over  (he 
grave.  He  loved  us  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed, 
and  in  truth ;  with  an  efiicacious  love,  productive  of  the  high* 
est  beneficence  on  his  part,  and  of  the  richest  hopes  and  bless* 
ings  on  ours. 

He  has  required,  that  the  tame  mind  be  in  us,  which  was  also  in 
him;  and  that  we  should  walk  even  as  he  walked.  The  love, 
which  he  has  exercised  towards  us,  therefore,  we  are  required  to 
exercise  towards  our  fellow-men  universally,  whether  friends  or 
enemies.  This  love,  like  his,  is  to  be  vigorous ;  intense ;  al- 
ways operative  ;  perpetually  productive  of  relief  to  the  distress- 
ed, reformation  to  the  sinful,  improvement  to  the  virtuous,  in- 
struction to  tlie  ignorant,  and  comfort  to  all  with  whom  we  arc 
*'onccrned.     It   is   to  be  disinterested ;  expansive ;  unceasing, 
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aad  raperior  to  bigotry,  prejudice,  resentodent,  and  erery  other 
•elfish  consideration.  For  the  exercise  of  both  these  last  men- 
tioned affections,  this  ordinance  furnishes  an  opportunity  singu- 
krljr  happy.  The  example,  which  it  sets  before  us,  the  pre- 
ceplSy  which  it  irresistibly  calls  to  our  minds,  and  the  powerful 
appeal,  which  it  makes  to  our  hearts,  in  the  aptness  and  energy 
of  its  symbols,  awaken,  of  course,  the  best  affections,  wherever 
they  dwell  \  and  open  the  hands  with  a  Divine  instinct,  wher- 
ever they  have  been  trained  to  the  glorious  habit  of  doing  good. 
Here,  then,  we  are  to  exercise  the  spirit,  from  which  all  benefi- 
cence springs.  Here  we  are  to  commence  the  Evangelical  pur- 
pose of  relieving  distress,  and  promoting  comfort;  to  fix  the 
eeatroling  resolution,  and  to  go  forth  to  the  Divine  employment, 
of  producing  happiness,  and  effectuating  reformation.  Here, 
particularly,  is  to  be  begun,  and  advanced,  the  illustrious  chari- 
ty toward  UU  household  of  faith^  so  extensively  urged  in  a  for- 
mer discourse,  and  destined  by  the  Redeemer  to  cheer  the  pil- 
grimage of  his  poor,  humble,  suffering,  followers,  styled  by  Him 
ihi  ImH  of  hit  brethren^  by  relieving  their  wants,  multiplying 
their  comforts,  and  brightening  their  path  to  Heaven  with  hope 
and  joy. 

V.  Of  the  motives^  which  ihould  influence  ui  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Lordfs  Supper ,  I  shall  mention  the  following. 

1 .  T%e  Command  of  Christ. 

The  precept,  T%is  do  in  remembrance  of  me,  is  possessed 
of  Divine  authority  ;  of  the  same  authority  with  that,  which  re- 
quires us  to  love  the  Lord,  our  God^  with  all  the  heart.  The  same 
disposition,  which  would  prompt  us  to  obey  God  in  any  case, 
would  induce  us,  therefore,  to  obey  Him  in  this.  If  we  reve- 
rence our  Creator  at  all ;  if  we  regard  at  all  the  character  and 
mission  of  our  Redeemer ;  we  shall  exhibit  this  spirit  as  uni- 
formly, as  faithfully,  as  cheerfully,  in  our  obedience  to  this  insti- 
tution, as  in  that,  which  we  render  to  any  other.  In  vain,  I  fear, 
shall  we  plead  a  disposition  to  obey  God  in  any  thing,  if  we  dis- 
obey him  in  this ;  or  that  we  remember  the  Redeemer  with  any 
Evangelical  regard,  if  we  are  indisposed  to  remember  him  in  an 
Institution,  so  solemn,  so  affecting,  so  endearing. 

9.  The  Honour  (f  Christ. 
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Christ  has  required  us  to  do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him*  U, 
then,  we  celebrate  this  ordinance  in  obedience  to  his  commaadli 
we  shall  celebrate  it  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  with  a  deaign  to 
honour  him  in  our  own  hearts,  and  in  the  sight  of  others.  Whei 
we  call  to  mind  who  it  is,  to  whom  we  render  this  honour,  whtt 
he  has  done,  and  what  he  has  suffered,  for  our  sakes ;  what  is  the 
character  of  those,  for  whom  all  this  was  done ;  and  what  is  thi 
nature,  the  number,  and  the  magnitude,  of  those  blessings,  which 
these  sufferings  have  procured  for  his  followers ;  we  cannot  fiul 
to  perceive,  that  not  authority  only,  but  benevolence  alsc^  he* 
nevolence  operating  in  the  most  glorious  manner,  demands  ov 
obedience  to  this  injunction  of  the  Redeemer.  Every  ingennoui 
feeling  of  man  is  here  addressed  in  the  most  forcible  manner. 
The  authority,  from  which  this  precept  proceeds,  is  the  highest 
The  beneficence,  which  enforces  it,  is  unrivalled.  Reverence  for 
this  authority,  and  gratitude  for  this  beneficence,  combine  their 
obligatory  power,  to  produce  in  mankind  a  faithful  and  cheeiAil 
obedience  to  this  precept.  If  we  are  not  obedient  here ;  oar 
neck  must  be  an  iron  sinew.  If  we  are  not  grateful  here  $  well 
may  the  Redeemer  exclaim.  The  ox  knowetkhis  amner^mmiih^em 
his  master^ s  crib,  but  Israel  doth  not  know  ;  my  people  doth  moi  ess- 
sider. 

To  bring  this  subject  home  to  your  hearts,  behold  your  Re- 
deemer nailed  to  the  Cross.  For  whom  was  his  body  broken? 
For  whom  was  bis  blood  poured  out  ?  Who  were  the  lost  beings, 
whom  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save,  and  for  whom  he  gave  his  life 
a  ransom  ?  On  whose  account  was  he  forsaken  of  his  Father  ? 
For  whom  did  he  give  up  the  ghost,  and  descend  to  the  grave  \ 
Whose  sins  did  he  wash  away  ?  For  whom  did  he  shut  the  gates 
of  perdition,  and  open  the  door  of  endless  life  ?  Those,  who  are 
now  before  me,  are  the  immortal,  guilty,  ruined,  beings,  for 
whom  all  this  was  done.  You  are  the  very  sinners,  whom  he 
came  to  redeem  from  the  sins  of  this  life,  and  the  sorrows  of  that 
which  is  to  come.  To  you  he  now  proffers  all  the  blessings  of 
his  mediation  :  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  the  renovation  of  the  soul ; 
the  hope,  the  peace,  and  the  joy,  which  flourish  with  undecaying 
beauty  in  a  pious  mind  ;  the  guidance,  the  support,  and  the  con- 
solations of  his  own  Spirit ;  and  an  interest  in  his  everiasting 
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love.  Yov^  he  wisbei,  be  kiboors,  to  constitute  sons,  find  kings j 
amiprmii  to  Chd  our  Fbtker  ;  and  holds  out  to  your  acceptance 
crowns  of  Immortal  glory.  Reject  him  ;  and  you  are  poor^  and 
wr^idkij  and  miM9rM§,  und  bUnd^  and  naktd^  and  m  wofxt  of  all 
thmg$m  Hecem  him ;  and  aU  thingi  art  yourn.  Let  mc  now 
ask  yoUf  Are  you  rehictani  to  glorify  this  Divine  Benefactor  ? 
Are  ycNir  hearts  insensible  to  these  obligations,  and  to  the  im- 
mi— urable  lew,  frnrn  wkicfa  they  hare  flowed  ?  Has  sin  pal- 
sied all  yom*  afiections  ?  Has  the  icy  hand  of  spiritual  death 
fnamm  jronr  mora^  powers ;  and  changed  you  into  moving  images 
of  thtrdcad  ?  Does  the  voice  of  mercy  sound  here  over  a  Ce- 
metery ;  and  waite  itself  on  the  inhabitants  <tf  the  grave  ? 

Ijet  the  hearts  df  Christians  bum  within  them,  while  Christ 
laeeU  them  ait  hia  table,  and  converses  with  them  on  all  the  ago- 
Bief  of  the  Crosss  oo  all  the  wonders  of  Redeeming  Love,  and 
00  all  the  glories  of  that  happy  world,  to  which  he  is  gont  btfore^ 
iopir^pare  a  plaet  for  their  final  residence.  Let  them  listen  with 
tranaporty  while  he  declares  to  them,  Iflgo^  and  prepare  a  place 
fof  jfew;  IwAl  tome  agatn^  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  thatj 
wAera  lesm,  ye  faey  be  ^Iso^  and  let  them  exclaim,  Amen,  Evensoj 
cmme  Lord  Jesuis. 

3.  The  Benefike  derived  by  the  Church,  from  the  celebration  of 
thio  ordimasKt^  present  smother  pomerfsi  eioltve  to  the  performance 
i^ikedmtjf  in  q%iestion» 

He,  wiiO'  loots  the  Lord  Jes%ts  Christ  in  sincerity^  will  love  his 
Church ;  the  religion  which  it  professes ;  and  the  ordinances,  by 
whkb  that  reKgien  is  upheld  in  the  world.  Among  these  ordi- 
nances, none  has  a  more  direct,  a  more  happy,  influence  upon  the 
Church,  than  the  LonPs  Supper.  In  the  preceding  discourse,  1 
have  BMntioaed,  that  it  was  one  design  of  this  Institution  to  unite 
Chriaciana  in  a  known,  public,  and  efficacious,  bond  of  union. 
HerCf  I  then  observed,  they  appear  often;  actively;  publicly; 
as  one  body;  as  professors  of  his  religion ;  as  his  followers,  and 
bis  friends.  Here,  they  exhibit  themselves  as  united  in  one  iaitb, 
as  hanring  one  common  interest,  and  as  bound  to  one  final,  ever- 
lasun|^  home. 

Another  design,  as  I  observed  at  that  time  also,  was  to  ediiy 
ChfisliaiM  in  the  Divinr  life,  by  iasproving  their  views,  their  aC- 
VoL.  V.  48 
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fections,  and  tdeir  conduct,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of 
Id  both  these  respects,  this  ordinance  is  of  incalculable  import- 
ance to  the  Church. 

At  the  table  of  Christ  chiefly,  after  their  baptism,  Christiam 
are  seen,  and  see  each  other,  as  a  public  body;  as  muml 
friends ;  and  as  followers  of  the  Lamb.  Here,  mutually,  they 
give  and  receive  countenance  and  resolution ;  worship  together 
as  Christians  only ;  rejoice  together ;  weep  together ;  and  uni- 
versally exercise  the  Christian  graces,  invigorated,  refined,  and 
exalted,  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Grospel.  Here  the  social  prin- 
ciple of  the  Intelligent  nature  ascends  to  the  highest  pitch  of  dig- 
nity and  excellence,  of  which  in  this  world  it  is  capable.  lfiad< 
herer,  refines,  enlarges,  and  ennobles,  mind ;  Virtue  purifies  and 
elevates  Virtue ;  and  Evangelical  friendship  not  only  finds  and 
makes  friends,  but  continually  renders  them  more  and  more  wor- 
thy of  the  name. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Church,  as  a  body,  is  here  most  happily 
prepared  for  such  events,  as  in  the  present  worid  it  is  taught  to 
expect  by  the  Word  of  God.  Prosperity  it  is  prepared  to  receive 
with  moderation,  gratitude,  and  praise.  Adversity  it  is  fitted  ta  . 
meet  with  patience  and  submission,  with  serenity  and  firmness. 
In  every  revival  of  religion,  it  is  enabled  to  exult  with  thanks- 
giving ;  over  every  decay  of  this  Divine  influence,  to  mourn,  and 
to  pray,  with  sympathetic  tenderness.  Thus  for  all  its  duties 
the  Church  finds,  here,  a  preparation  indispensable  to  the  best 
performance  of  them,  and  motives  to  fidelity  in  this  performance, 
immense  in  their  importance,  and  appealing  directly  to  the  best 
aficclions  of  the  heart. 

He,  who  loves  the  prosperity  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  who 
seeks  to  promote  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Church,  and 
who  feels  an  Evangelical  desire  to  increase  these  invaluable 
blessings  to  his  fellow-christians,  will  find  in  these  considera- 
tions a  motive,  more  than  sufficient  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duty  in  question.  By  the  fi-equent  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  every  communicant  continually  beholds  the  Church  a 
compact  body,  possessed  of  all  the  strength,  firmness,  and  en- 
cpgy*  which  result  from  the  cordial  union  of  many  in  a  great  and 
good  design.    Without  this  blessing  Christiana  are  feeble,  be- 
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cause  they  are  solitary ;  and  are  easily  broken  down,  because 
they  are  destitute  of  mutoal  support,  counsel,  and  sympathy. 
The  benefits,  which  result  to  ott e  or  religious  men,  from  walking 
wiih  others,  who  are  also  wise^  I  have  elsewhere  displayed. 
Safiee  it  here  to  say,  that  these  benefits  are  peculiarly  found  in 
communion  at  the  table  of  Christ. 

4.  Another  pawerfut  moHve  to  the  perfomumee  oftkU  duiy,  will 
io  found  bjf  every  ChrisHanj  in  hit  own  Personal  good. 

No  exercises  of  the  Christian  life  are  ordinarily  more  pure, 
?i{piKus,  and  evangelical,  than  those,  which  are  experienced  at 
the  sacramental  table.  The  sense,  which  we  here  feel  of  our 
gaik,  danger,  and  helplessness,  is  apt  to  be  vivid,  and  impres* 
sive,  in  an  unusual  degree.  Equally  impressive  are  the  views, 
whichr  we  form  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  Love. 
Here,  godly-sorrow  for  sin  is  powerfully  awakened.  Here,  are 
strongly  excited  complacency  in  the  Divine  character,  admira- 
tion of  the  riches  of  Divine  grace,  and  gratitude  for  the  glorious 
interference  of  Christ  in  becoming  the  propitiation  of  our  sins. 
Here,  Brotherly  love  is  kindled  into  a  flame ;  and  Benevolence, 
wann,  generous,  and  expansive,  learns  to  encircle  the  whole 
family  of  Adam.  Here,  more  perhaps  than  any  where  else, 
Christians  have  the  same  mind^  which  was  also  in  Christ,  and  pre- 
pare themselves  to  walk  as  he  walked.  Every  Evangelical  af- 
fection here,  becomes  vigorous  and  active,  virtuous  resolutions, 
stable,  and  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  life,  exalted. 

By  the  influence  of  these  afiections,  the  views  of  every  good 
nan  concerning  religious  truth  become  gradually  purified ;  and 
his  willingness  to  receive,  entire,  the  humbling,  painful,  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  is  insensibly  increased. 

In  the  prayers,  particularly,  and  thanksgivings,  which  are  of- 
fered up  on  this  occasion ;  prayers,  rendered  by  the  occasion 
itself  peculiarly  humble  and  sincere;  thanksgivings,  by  the 
.  same  means,  made  ardent,  unreserved,  and  elevated ;  the  mind 
is  prone  to  feel  a  sublimity  of  devotion,  an  Evangelical  refresh* 
ment,  a  Heavenly  rapture,  not  often,  it  is  believed,  found  else- 
where. 

By  all  these  means  a  Cltristian  is  furnished  in  the  celebration 
•f  this  ordinance,  perhaps  more  frr'onrnffy  thaa  in  any  other 
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situation,  wUh  supporting  evidence  of  his  religiaue  ckaraderm  He 
finds  here  the  lively,  and  therefore  the  distinguishable,  eserciies 
of  a  good  mind ;  that  disposition,  particularly,  to  obey  God, 
which,  is  the  soul  of  his  religion,  and  without  a  conviction  of 
which  all  things  else,  coniinonly  considered  as  evidences  of  pie* 
ty,  must  stand  for  nothing ;  and  with  a  rational  cooviction  of 
which,  all  these  things  are  chiefly  unnecessary.  The  existence 
of  this  disposition,  he  also  finds  most  happily  evinced  by  its  in- 
creasing strength ;  the  best,  the  indispensable  evidence,  that  it 
has  begun  to  exist.  Multitudes  of  good  men  obtain  this  invttliiable 
blessing,  here,  who  elsewhere  look,  and  sigh,  for  it  in  vain*  Tbeie 
is  scarcely  a  greater  discouragement  to  him,  who  has  eolertaiaed 
comfortable  hopes  of  being  a  religious  man,  than  the  regalar 
destiiiuiion  of  these  blessings  at  the  sacramental  table.  Graces, 
and  hopes,  and  comforts,  which  elsewhere  decay,  almost  always 
revive  here ;  not  indeed,  regularly,  at  every  celebration  of  thii 
ordinance;  but  at  certain  happy  seasons,  returning  so  often,  as 
at  least  to  prevent  the  Christian  from  entire  despondence,  and 
usually  so,  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  good  degree  of  resolution  is 
the  course  of  his  duty. 

How  much  such  beings,  as  we  arc,  need  all  these  benefits  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark.  Should  any  Christian,  who  is  pre- 
sent,  hesitate  concerning  this  subject ;  let  me  request  him 
to  remember  the  sorrows,  doubts,  and  despondencies  of  the 
Psalmist;  a  man  after  God^s  own  heart;  a  man  inspired; 
a  man  often  furnished  with  eminent  tokens  of  the  Divine  ikvour. 
Let  him  listen  to  the  complaints  of  his  feliow«cbristians ;  and 
learn  from  their  own  mouths  their  lukewarmness,  their  sloth, 
their  reluctance  to  their  duty,  their  slowness  of  heart  to  ielieve^ 
and  their  general  self-condemnation ;  together  with  the  fears 
and  doubts,  and  melancholy  forebodings,  springing  from  these 
unhappy  sources.  Let  him,  finally,  remember  how  often  him- 
self has  suffered,  when  temptations  arrested  him ;  his  resolution 
became  enfeebled;  apprehensions  multiplied;  hope  gradually 
receded  from  his  sight ;  faith  lost  its  hold  on  the  Divine  pro- 
mises ;  and  he  appeared  to  himself  as  vibrating  between  Earth 
and  Heaven,  and  as  a  settled  inhabitant  of  neither.  If,  witii 
these  things  in  full  view,  he  is  at  a  loss  concerning  the  import- 
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;e  of  the  blessings,  which  I  have  recited,  it  will,  I  em  airaid^ 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ezpiain  to  him  their  inestieMible 
lie. 

REMARKS. 

?roB  the  observations,  which  have  been  oMde  in  these  dis- 
ines,  I  deduce, 

i*  Tks  wisdem  qfthit  FntHtuHon* 

Hm  ends,  proposed  in  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  bj* 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  are  certainly  of  a  most  benevolent 
I  glorious  nature,  and  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  All'perfect 
id.  They  are  the  enlargement,  and  rectification,  of  our 
•ss  oonceming  the  noblest  of  all  subjects,  the  purifieation  of 
affections,  and  the  amendment  of  our  lives.  The  means,  by 
ich  these  ends  are  accomplished,  are  equally  efficacious  and 
irable.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  simple ;  intelligible  to 
4umblest  capacity ;  in  no  respect  burdensome ;  lying  within 
nmch  of  all  men  ;  incapable  of  being  misconstrued  without 
lence ;  and,  therefore,  not  easily  susceptible  of  mystical,  or 
lerstitious  perversion.  In  their  own  proper,  undisguised  na- 
e,  ihey  appeal  powerfully  to  the  senses,  the  imagination,  and 
heart;  and,  at  the  same  time, enlighten,  in  thehappieirtman* 
',  the  vBderstandiog.  Accordingly,  Christians  in  all  ages  have 
;arded  this  sacrament  with  the  highest  veneration ;  have  gone 
ihe  celebration  with  hope ;  attended  it  with  delight ;  and  left 
with  improvement  in  the  Evangelical  character.  God  has 
sn  glorified  by  it  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  numbers,  vir- 
s,  and  comforts,  of  his  children  have  been  increased  ;  and  the 
igion  of  the  Cross  has  been  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  callous, 
iuraie,  heart. 

2.  J%e$i  obstrvaiions  strongly  enforce  the  duhf  of  Preparing 
'eehesfor  evenf  ceUbraiion  of  this  oriinanee. 
This  duty,  as  every  person  may  easily  see,  is  powerfully 
^  by  almost  every  thing,  which  has  been  said  in  these  dis- 
iirses ;  by  the  solemnity  of  the  command,  by  the  nature  and 
sign  of  the  Institution ;  by  the  nature  of  the  disposition,  with 
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.which  we  are  required  to  attend  it ;  by  the  numerous  iaind  im- 
portant benefits,  which  it  confers,  and,  peculiarly,  by  the  glori- 
ous character  of  the  Saviour,  by  whom  it  was  enjoined. 

The  only  manner,  in  which  we  can  rationally  hope  to  fulfil 
these  duties,  or  share  in  these  blessings,  is  the  faithful  celebra- 
tion of  the  ordinance  itself.  To  such  a  celebration  it  is  ordina- 
rily indispensable,  that  we  make  ourselves  ready  for  the  pe^ 
formance  of  this  duty.  He,  who  comes  to  the  sacramental  taUe 
with  a  thoughtless,  indifferent,  worldly  spirit,  may  expect  to  go 
from  it  without  profit,  and  without  comfort.  Nay,  more ;  M  Ik 
comes  with  an  unworthy  disposition,  he  is  bound  to  believts,  that 
he  will  €ai  and  drink  judgmeni  io  himself.  The  merely  eztemal 
performance  of  any  duty  neither  promises,  nor  conveys,  any 
blessing  lo  the  performer.  The  road  to  all  blessings  is  obedi- 
ence ;  and  obedience  always  has  its  seat  in  the  heart. 

The  proper  means  of  preparing  ourselves  for  the  Lord's  Sup* 
per,  are  solemn  contemplations  on  the  great  subjects  of  it ;  the 
attentive  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  other  religious  books ; 
particularly  those  parts  of  them,  which  are  employed  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  and  the  love  of  the  Redeemer ;  self-exami- 
nation; and  prayer.  Let  aman  examine  himself  says  St.  Paul, 
and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  breads  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment 
to  himself  not  discerning  the  Lord^s  body :  that  is,  not  distin- 
guishing the  true  nature  and  design  of  this  ordinance.  The  so- 
lemn  contemplation,  the  diligent  reading,  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, are  indispensable  means  of  this  discernment ;  as  self- 
examination  is,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  views  and  disposition  of 
our  own  minds.  Prayer,  though  not  the  only,  is  beyond  a  doubt 
the  best,  mode  of  self-examination.  In  the  awful  presence  of 
Jehovah,  while  employed  in  the  confession  of  our  sins,  and 
supplication  for  his  mercy,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  our  own  un- 
worthiness,  the  reality,  multitude,  and  aggravation,  of  our  sins, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  grace  to  give  us  the  victory  over  them  ; 
a  candour,  and  an  integrity  of  investigation,  not  easily  attainable 
in  any  other  situation.  With  these  means,  faithfully  employed, 
we  may  humbly  hope  for  just  apprehensions  concerning  this  so- 
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lemn  orduiance;  evangelical  dispositioni  in  our  attendance 
upon  it ;  and  that  .blessing  of  God,  which  will  make  it  eflBcacious 
to  our  comfimrt,  peace,  and  advancement  in  the  Divine  life* 

When  the  glorious  Person,  whom  Chd  has  set  King  %pam  •  his 
Hofy  mil  ^  ZioHj  comes  in  to  ses  the  guests  at  his  table ;  how 
delightful  will  it  be  to  each  of  us,  my  brethren,  to  be  found  by  him 
dad  in  the  robe  of  righteousness,  and  thus  prepared  to  receive 
bim  with  the  honour  which  is  his  due !  How  delightful  to  be  wel- 
CQUied  by  him  to  his  table,  and  received  with  smiles  of  com- 
placency I  How  distressing  on  the  contrary,  how  dreadful,  to 
appear  before  him  wiihoui  a  wedding-garwuni  I  Who  must  not 
be  stpe$ckUss^  when  He  sternly  and  awfully  demands  the  cause  of 
this  unseemly,  and  irreverent  appearance  f  Who  must  not  be 
overwhelmed  with  anguish  and  dismay,  to  hear,  pronounced  con- 
cerning himself,  the  terrible  sentence.  Bind  Am,  hand  andfooi^ 
and  take  him  amay^  and  cast  him  inJto  outer  darkness :  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ? 


» • 
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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Matthew  xviii.  15—18. 

Moreovir^  if  tly  Brother  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  to 

fatdij  heimeen  thee  and  him  alone,  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hasi 

gained  thy  Brother,     jBuf  if  he  will  not  hear  thee^  then  take  with 

thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wiinessttt 

every  word   may  be  established.      And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 

?uar  them^  tell  it  unto  the  Church,  but  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear 

the  Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man,  and  a  Pub- 
fican. 

In  the  six  preceeding  discourses,  I  have  considered  at  lengths 
two  Ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church,  commonly  styled  Sacra- 
ments ;  to  wit,  Baptism,  and  the  Lord?s  Supper.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another,  and  the  only  remaining 
ordinance  peculiar  to  that  body  ;  to  wit,  Christian  Discipline. 
In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 

I.  The  Duties  to  be  done, 

II.  The  Manner y  in  which, 

III.  TTie  Ends,  for  which y  ^nd, 

IV.  T%e  Persons,  by  whom^  they  are  to  be  done ;  and. 
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V.  T%e  Motives  to  tke  performance. 

I.  The  particular  Duties,  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  Christian 

iscipline,  are, 

1 .  fVhat  may  he  called  Private  Remonstrance, 
If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee^  go  and  tell  him  his 
mlt  between  thee  and  him  alone  ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee^  thou  hast 
nntd  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with 
ite  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses^ 
}ery  word  may  be  established.  The  ground  of  proceeding  here, 
I  stated  by  our  Saviour,  is  an  actual  trespass  of  one  member 
r  the  Church  against  another.  It'is  a  trespass,  Eov  69  cu^gn^'n 
;  €9  *o  oJffX^  (fs,  (T'Ay  ^^other  sin  against  thee.  If  he  commit  a 
mous  feult.  The  mere  operations,  and  evidences,  of  those  in* 
rmities,  which  are  common  to  good  men  as  well  as  others,  are 
o  part  of  this  ground ;  and  furnish  no  warrant  for  the  proceed- 
ig.  Zealous  persons  are  often  ready  to  construe  every  such 
ifirmity  into  a  serious  transgression,  and  to  swell  pence,  owed 
)  themselves,  into  the  value  of  talents.  In  this  manner,  they 
egrade  religion  into  a  spirit  of  captiousness ;  and,  as  far  as  in 
iien  lies,  employ  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  an  engine  to 
mtiiy  their  own  unreasonable  passions,  and  to  disturb  the  peace 
f  their  neighbours.  The  same  things  are  also  true  of  persons, 
(  a  peculiarly  exact  and  rigid  character;  Who  often  demand, 
bat  their  fellow-christians  should  walk  by  rules,  formed  by 
iM^mselves  $  and  appear  to  feel  as  if  thetaselves  had  been  con- 
lituted  definitive  judges  concerning  the  Christian  privileges  of 
ther  men. 

//  must  be  a  fault  actually  committed.  If  thy  brother  trespass 
gsdnst  thee  ;  that  is,  in  reality.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  object 
f  suspicion,  or  belief.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  injure  a  Christian 
rother  by  our  unjust  suspicion,  more  than  he  would  have  injur- 
d  us,  had  he  committed  the  very  iault,  of  which  we  suspect  him. 
V'e  are,  therefore,  to  be  assured  of  the  fact,  before  we  take  any 
measures  of  a  disciplinary  nature.  It  will  always  be  mischiev- 
«s  to  others,  as  well  as  disgraceful  and  injurious  to  ourselves, 
0  create  faults  for  them  by  the  indulgence  of  our  own  passions 
ind  prejudices,  as  well  as  to  suppose  them,  without  ample 
proof. 
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When  such  assurance,  and  such  proof,  have  been  obtained, 
the  person 9  against  whom  the  trespass  is  committed^  %$  here  requk' 
ed  to  gOy  and  tell  it  to  the  offending  party  in  a  mamur  eA$ohddj 
private.  No  |)ersons  are  to  be  witnesses  of  the  interview. 
Here  he  is  to  explain,  without  communicating  his  design  to  any 
other  person,  his  own  views  concerning  the  trespass,  and  the 
proper  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  way  of  reparation*  He  ii 
bound  to  see,  that  these  views  are  conformed  to  the  Oospel ;  and 
that  both  the  temper,  and  the  language,  are  such,  as  the  Gospel 
requires ;  meek ;  gentle ;  unoffending ;  calculated  not  !•  irri- 
tate, or  alienate,  but  to  convince,  persuade,  and  conciliate.  No 
strife  is  permitted  by  our  Saviour  to  arise  here ;  no'provocatioii; 
no  unkindness.  In  this  manner,  it  is  ever  to  be  remember 
ed,  the  offending  brother  will  be  gained,  if  gained  at  all. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  were  allowed  to  operate  with 
its  whole  efficacy ;  every  debate  of  this  nature  would  termi- 
nate here.  Unhappily,  such  is  not  always  the  case.  Our  Sa- 
viour, foreseeing  this  state  of  things,  has  provided  for  it  the  best 
remedy,  which  the  human  character,  and  circumstances,  will 
admit.  He  has,  in  the  text,  directed  the  person,  against  whom 
the  trespass  is  committed,  to  take,  after  having  failed  to  obtain  re- 
paration^ one^  or  two  other  members  of  the  Churchy  and,  wiA 
their  aidj  to  renew  his  efforts  for  the  same  desirable  purpose  rf 
gaiJiing  the  trespassing  brother.  These  brethren  are  called  in 
for  two  purposes.  One  is;  that  they  may  be  witnesses  ofeverj 
things  which  pertains  to  the  existing  state  of  the  transaction*  The 
otiicr  is ;  that  the  weight  of  their  character^  and  the  wisdom  ef 
their  counsels^  may  influence  the  trespasser  to  such  future  cofulutf 
towards  his  brother^  as  will  become  his  Christian  prof  ession*  The 
fonner  of  these  purposes  is  directly  expressed  in  the  text.  The 
latter  is  plainly  involved  in  the  phraseology,  and,  if  he  negM 
to  hear  them.  This  supposes  these  brethren  to  use  their  advice, 
and  persuasion,  and  of  course,  the  weight  of  their  character,  for 
a  right,  and  happy,  termination  of  the  controversy. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  obvious,  that  the  persons* 
called  in  for  this  purpose,  should  possess  a  character  unexcep- 
tionable ;  particularly  in  the  eye  of  the  Trespasser ;  that  they 
should  be  persons  of  weight,  wisdom,  moderation,  and  gentle^ 
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is;  and  sufficiently  disinterested  to  consult  the  good  of  both 
rties  with  benevolence,  and  impartiality.  As  these  are  the 
sn,  whom  a  Trespasser  will  hear,  if  he  will  hear  any  man  ;  so 
i  injured  brother  is  plainly  bound  to  call  to  his  aid  men  of  this 
Bcription,  for  the  adjustment  of  his  controversy.  It  is  hardly 
cessary  to  add,  that  both  parties  are  bound  to  listen  with 
ickncss,  candour,  and  cordiality,  to  the  counsels  of  these 
sthren. 
i.  The  ntxt  step  in  the  progress  of  Ecclesiasiical  Discipline  is 

iMOVITIOH. 

It  may  be,  it  sometimes  is,  the  fact,  that  the  Trespasser  will 
t  listen  to  private  remonstrance  in  either  of  these  forms.  In 
8  case  our  Saviour  directs  the  injured  brother,  to  bring  his 
use  to  the  Church.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  lo  hear  ihem^  tell 
unto  the  Church.  I  shall  hereafter  inquire  into  the  meaning 
the  word  Church  in  this  place,  and  shall  presume  here,  that 
i  first  application,  to  be  made  in  this  case,  is  to  the  body,  com- 
mly  denoted  by  the  word  in  our  own  Country.  This  body  is 
und  to  receive*  hear,  and  adjust,  the  cause. 
Should  the  accused  person  be  found  guilty  of  the  &ult,  laid  to 
;  charge  ;  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Church  solemnly  to  ad- 
miah  him  of  his  sin,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  atoning  for 
by  making  the  proper  reparation,  with  the'^spirit  of  the  Gos- 
I. 

3.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is  Excommunication. 
It  is  reasonably  expected,  that  any  member  of  a  Church  will 
ten  to  the  voice  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow-christians, 
th  whom  he  is  in  immediate  communion.  Accordingly,  the 
ocess  of  discipline  almost  always  terminates,  here,  with  ad- 
inition.  Still  there  are  cases,  in  which,  either  from  an  appre- 
nsion  of  being  innocent,  or  what  is  probably  more  frequent, 
well  as  more  unhappy,  from  passion,  pride,  and  obstinacy, 
;  Trespasser  refuses  to  hear  even  the  solemn  voice  of  this  tri- 
nal.  In  such  cases,  the  Church  is  directed  to  withdraw  from 
n  all  Christian  privileges,  so  far  as  their  owa  communion  is 
ncemed,  or  their  power  extends.  Let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
lathen  man,  and  a  Publican,  These  words,  as  you  well  know, 
noted,  to  a  Jem.  thn  worst  of  his  fellow-men.    Among  such 
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men  the  Trespasser  is  henceforth  to  be  accounted  by  thosey  whoa 
he  has  refused  to  hear ;  an(l,  in  my  view,  by  all,  who  consider 
their  system  of  proceedings  as  evangelical. 

This  sentence  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  two-fold,  ike  greuttf 
Excommunicalionn  and  the  less :  the  latter  not  uncommonly  term- 
ed suspetmon.  The  difference  between  them  is  this.  In  the 
latter,  a  person  is  suspended  from  the  privileges  of  church*mem- 
bership  for  a  period ;  sometimes,  however,  an  indefinite  one ; 
with  a  hope,  plainly  intimated,  that  he  will  ere  long  return  to  hit 
duty.  In  the  former,  he  is  absolutely  excluded  from  all  the  pe- 
culiar privileges  of  the  Church,  without  any  apparent  expects 
tion,  that  he  will  be  reinstated  in  them  again. 

This  sentence  existed  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  an- 
cient Christians ;  has  been  continued  in  the  Oreek  and  Romuk 
Churches ;  and  exists  among  the  various  Protestant  Churches, 
with  different  degrees  of  formality,  and  severity.  It  was  in 
use  even  among  the  Heathen  ;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  terri- 
ble punishments,  inflicted  in  Hindoostan.  Among  the  Jemt^ 
Greeks^  and  Romanitts,  and  even  in  the  English  Church,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  terrible  consequences,  as  well  as  attended  by  several 
circumstances,  to  which  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive, 
give  no  countenance.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  accompanied 
by  dreadful  imprecations;  and  followed,  in  some,  by  a  varietj 
of  civil  disabilities,  and  sufferings,  in  themselves  unjust  and  in- 
human, and  wholly  unwarranted  by  Christ  or  his  Apoitles.  In 
this  country,  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to  control,  exactly,  eve- 
ry thing  relating  to  this  subject.  Christ  directs  in  the  text,  that 
the  person  who  refuses  to  hear  the  Church,  shall  be  considered 
by  it  as  an  Heathen  man,  and  a  Publican.  St.  Paul  directs  the 
Church  to  Mark  them  that  cause  divisions^  and  avoid  them^  Ron* 
xvi.  17:  To  withdraw  from  a  Brother^  who  walks,  disorderbj, 
2  Thess.  iii.  6  :  and  to  reject^  after  the  first  and  second  admoni' 
/ton,  a  Heretic,  or  a  person  who  creates  division  among  its  membtf^, 
Titus  iii.  10. 

'.  In  all  these  directions  nothing  is  warranted,  beyond  a  singk 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  admit  the  offending  bro- 
ther to  a  participation  of  its  peculiar  privileges.     The  crimes 

e  all  specified ;  apd,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  no  right  to  add 
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to  their  number.  The  punishment  is  specified :  and  we  have 
no  right  to  add  to  its  severity.  The  reason  is  plain ;  all  the  au- 
thority, which  the  Church  possesses,  it  derives  solely  from 
Christ ;  and  can  exercise  no  more  than  is  given.  It  can  consti- 
tute no  new  crimes ;  and  form,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprcs* 
sion,  no  constructive  treasons.  It  can  add  no  new  modes  of 
punishment.  Contempt,  therefore,  exhibited  in  a  Bishop's 
Court,  an  offence  wholly  of  a  civil  nature,  cannot  be  a  proper 
foundation  for  this  punishment.  Nor  can  imprisonment,  or  any 
odier  infliction  of  the  Magistrate,  be  connected  lawfully  with 
Exoommanicatioo.  These,  and  all  other  things  of  the  like  na- 
ture, I  consider  as  unhappy  relics  of  preceding,  and  very  un- 
happy, times. 

Si.  Paul^  1  Cor.  v.  12,  directs  the  brethren  of  that  Church 
iiel  to  keep  company^  if  any  tnan^  that  is  called  a  brother ,  be  a  fornix 
ca/or,  or  covetous^  or  an  idolater j  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard^  or  an 
€9lorliafier,  mth  such  an  one,  no  not  to  eat.  These  words  contain 
an  additional  punishment  to  that,  which  is  inflicted  under  the 
directions  quoted  above ;  and  require  Christians,  in  the  cases 
specified,  not  voluntarily  to  have  intercourse  with  Church-mem- 
bers, excommunicated  for  these  crimes.  I  say  excommunicated 
for  lAete  crimes,  because  St.  Paul  supposes  the  persons,  referred 
to,  to  be  severally  guilty  of  them.  But  this  cannot  be  lawfully 
supposed,  .until  it  is  proved  before  the  Church,  the  proper  tri- 
bunal $  when,  if  unrepented  of,  it  is  followed,  of  course,  by  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  In  this  decision  of  St.  Paul,  all  such 
intercourse  is  plainly  forbidden,  as  involves  more  countenance, 
and  expTesses  less  disapprobation,  of  the  offender,  than  volunta- 
rily eating  with  him  at  a  common  meal.  It  is,  1  think,  reasona- 
Uy  supposed,  that  persons  excommunicated  for  other  crimes, 
plainly  equivalent  in  degree  to  those,  which  are  here  specified, 
are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  word,  fo^,  in  this 
text,  denotes  any  incontinent  person. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  relation,  which 
persons,  baptized  in  their  infancy,  sustain  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  deferred  the  question  concerning  the  mannery  in  which 
they  are  io  be  affected  by  the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  On  thia 
subject  I  shall  now  make  a  ficw  observations. 
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In  the  first  place,  t7  is  evident  that  such  persons  cannot  he  e«- 

commtmicated. 

This  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the  body,  of  which  they 
are  members,  can  never  be  summoned  together,  to  hear  their 
cause,  and  pass  sentence  upon  them;  and  from  the  additiooal 
fact,  that  no  part  of  this  body  is  warranted  to  act  for  the  whole. 
This,  I  suppose,  to  be  a  part,  and  a  wise  one,  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical system  of  the  Gospel ;  indispensable,  perhaps,  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Religion,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Secondly.  The  Discipline  of  all  suck  persons  durisig  the  yuan 
of  minority^  is  committed  supremely  to  their  Parents  and  Oust* 
dians* 

Jfow^  says  the  Apostle,  /  say^  that  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  » 
childy  differeth  nothing  from  a  servant y  though  he  be  lord  of  all; 
but  is  under  tutors  and  governors,  until  the  time  appointed  of  lie 
father.  Gal.  iv.  1 ,  S.     Here  the  Apostle  teaches  us,  that,  so  kmg 
as  we  are  children,  we  are  under  the  absolute  control  of  our  pa- 
rents ;  even  as  servants  are  under  that  of  their  masters ;  £md  tre 
obliged  to  obey  not  only  them,  but  also  such  tutors  and  gove^ 
nors,  as  they  are  pleased  to  appoint  over  us.     In  Col.  iii.  30, 
he  commands,  Children,  obey  your  parofUs  in  all  things ;  and 
subjoins,  for  this  is  well-pleasing  unto   the  Lord,      Were  the 
Church  to  interfere,  directly,  in  the  government  of  persons,  thus 
situated  ;   two  independent  jurisdictions  would  exist  over  the 
same  subject,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  respect  to  the  same 
things.     These,  in  their  exercise,  could  not,  from  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature  in  its  best  form,  fail  to  clash  in  many  instances. 
If  both  jurisdictions  are  rightful,  and  scriptural;  the  child  would 
not  know  which  to  obey.     But  the  Scriptures  have  settled  this 
point,  by  requiring  him  to  obey  his  parents  in  all  things,  and  in- 
forming him,  that  this  is  well-pleasing  unto  the  Lord.     Hence  I 
infer,  that  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  the  child 
must  be  merely  nominal ;  and  can  exist  to  no  valuable  purpose. 

Thirdly.  Tlie  Church  possesses  an  indirect  control  over  the  child 
by  the  control,  which  it  has  over  the  parents  ;  and  this  it  is  bound 
to  exercise  in  every  proper  manner. 

The  parents  are  members  of  a  particular  Church ;  and  there- 
'ovv  subject  to  its  discipline.     Every  Church  is  accordingly 
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innd  to  .require  such  parents,  as  are  members  of  it,  to  instruct, 
id  goveniy  their  children ;  and  to  walk  before  them  agreeably 

the  Gospel*  The  Church  is  bound  to  see,  that  all  this  is  ac* 
ally  done ;  and  to  call  to  a  solemn  account  all  its  members, 
ho  neglect,  or  violate,  these  duties.  This  is  a  control,  which, 
duly  exercised,  cannot  fail  of  being  beneficial  to  the  children. 
ny  other  must,  I  think,  be  of  course  injurious. 

Fourthly.  T%e  several  members  of  a  Church  are,  in  my  view^ 
mnd  aUo  to  reprove^  and  admoniihj  baptized  persons^  whom  they 
H  m  the  commission  of  sin. 

Thou  ihati  in  any  zrise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  said  God  to  the 
sraelites,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him  ;  or,  as  in  the  margin,  that 
hou  bear  not  sin  for  hinu  This  rule  appears  to  have  the  fullest 
ipplication  to  the  case  in  hand.  Baptized  persons  have  a  pe- 
nliar  claim  on  professing  Christians  for  this  office  of  love ;  and 
re  bound  to  receive  it  with  humility,  and  reformation. 

Ministers  ought,  in  my  view,  to  make  it  a  business  of  their  mi- 
listerial  office  distinctly  to  unfold  to  them  the  nature  of  their  re- 
sCion  to  God,  and  his  Church ;  and  solemnly  to  enforce  on  them 
he  duties,  arising  from  this  relation ;  particularly  the  duties  of 
epentance,  and  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  of  giving  themselves  up 
0  God  in  his  covenant,  and  taking  upon  themselves,  openly,  the 
rharaeter  of  Christians.  This,  I  apprehend,  should  be  done  not 
Hily  from  the  desk,  but  in  a  regular  course  of  laborious  cate- 
chetical instruction.  The  same  things  should  be  explicitly,  and 
oleranly,  enjoined  from  time  to  time  upon  their  parents  ;  one  of 
vhose  first  duties  it  is,  in  my  apprehension,  to  co-operate  faith- 
oily  with  their  ministers  in  teaching,  and  enjoining,  these  things 
ipon  their  Children.  Were  these  things  begun,  as  soon  as  the 
children  were  capable  of  understanding  them,  and  pursued 
hrough  every  succeeding  period  of  their  nonage ;  a  fair  prospect, 
IS  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  opened  for  the  vigorous  growth^ 
md  abundant  fruitfulness,  of  this  nursery  of  the  Church- 
Should  baptized  persons,  with  these  advantages,  conduct 
themselves  frowardly  in  a  course  of  open,  obstinate  iniquity, 
atfter  they  have  come  to  years  of  discretion ;  the  Church  may. 
irith  the  strictest  propriety,  shut  them  out  from  these  privileges, 
until  by  a  penitent  and  becoming  deportment  th^  shall  manifest 
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their  contrition  for  their  guilty  conduct ;  not  however  widxrat 
previous  and  ample  admonition.  I  will  further  suggest,  that,  in 
my  own  view,  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  each  Church,  at  their 
meetings  for  evangelical  conversation  and  prayer,  to  summoD 
the  baptized  persons,  who  are  minors,  to  be  present  at  conve- 
nient seasons,  while  the  Church  offers  up  prayers  to  God  pecu- 
liarly for  them ;  and  to  pray  for  them,  particularly,  at  other 
meetings,  bolden  for  these  purposes. 

Were  all  these  things  regularly,  and  faithfully  done;  (and 
they  all  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  circumstances  of  persons,  bap- 
tized in  their  infancy ;)  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  a  new  fiice 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  put  upon  the  condition,  and  cha- 
racter, of  the  persons  in  question.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  much  less  attention  is  paid  to  them  in  modem,  than  in  an- 
cient, times ;  at  least  by  Churches  in  general  \  and  less,  I  thisb, 
by  ourselves,  than  by  our  Ancestors. 

II.  I%e  Mmner,  in  which  Di$cipline  ii  to  Ac  amdueUd^  nni 
claimi  our  aiientian. 

Concerning  this  subject,  there  can  be  little  debate,  or  doubt. 
We  are  abundantly  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  that  private  re- 
monstrance, and  public  admonition,  are  ever  to  be  administered 
with  lowliness  of  mind,  with  entire  candour  and  moderation ; 
with  unbiassed  equity ;  with  a  spirit  of  meekness,  patience,  and 
forbearance.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive^  but  be 
gentle  to  all  men  ;  and  must  here  be  especially  upon  his  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  every  passion,  and  the  adoption  of  all 
improper  conduct ;  because  here,  as  he  is  obliged  to  assume 
some  degree  of  authority,  and  is  at  tiroes  employed  in  endeav- 
ouring to  redress  injuries,  which  himself  has  received,  he  will  be 
in  peculiar  danger  of  departing  from  his  duty.  A  false  step,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  process  in  private  remonstrance,  is 
eminently  mischievous ;  because  from  this  commencement  the 
whole  process  is  apt  to  derive  its  character.  Yet,  here,  such  a 
step  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected  more  than  in  any  subsequent 
stage  of  the  progress.  The  remonstrant  is  often  wholly  unex- 
perienced in  business  of  this  nature  ;  often  personally  interest- 
ed ;  usually  in  some  degree  agitated,  and  therefore  in  danger 
of  being  off  his  guard ;  frequently  ignorant  of  what  is  precisely 
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his  duty ;  possessed  of  an  authority  in  a  great  measure  undefin- 
ed, except  by  his  own  discretion  ;  and  this  discretion  less  perfect 
in  many  cases,  than  could  be  wished.  Thus  circumstanced,  the 
best  and  wisest  men  arc  in  some  danger  of  acting  with  impro- 
priety ;  while  others,  of  an  inferior  character,  are  proportional- 
ly more  exposed.  It  is  ever  to  be  remembered  here,  that  this 
is  the  stage  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  peculiarly  attended  with 
hopes  of  success.  While  the  subject  of  remonstrance  is  con- 
cealed firom  the  view  of  the  Public ;  pride,  that  insidious  ene- 
my of  all  men,  even  the  best ;  the  desire  of  self-justification ; 
the  fear  of  losing  one's  character  in  the  view  of  one's  family, 
firiends,  and  neighbours ;  and  the  heat  and  obstinacy,  produced 
in  the  course  of  a  controversy,  already  advanced ;  are  not,  here, 
unless  by  some  unhappy  imprudence,  roused*  to  any  great  de- 
gree of  exertion.  If  the  mind  is  ever  calm,  and  self-possessed ; 
it  is  at  this  time.  If  hope  is  to  be  ardently  indulged  any  where ; 
it  is  here.  Let  the  remonstrant,  therefore,  remember;  and  let 
those  who  accompany  him  remember  also;  that  here  they 
■re  either  to  gain,  or  lose  their  brother.  With  an  object  of  this 
inestioiable  importance  before  them,  there  will  ever  be  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  fault  will  not  be  theirs. 

Here,  I  beg  leave  to  give  it,  as  my  own  opinion,  founded,  as 
I  trust,  both  on  the  Scriptures  and  experience,  that  private  con- 
troversiei  between  Individuah  of  the  Church,  arising  from  suppos- 
ed perecnal  offences,  should^  as  far  as  may  be  without  refusing 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Churchy  be  terminated  without  being 
irought  to  its  deeisionm  This  I  take  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  the 
text.  It  is  intended  by  our  Saviour,  that  the  ofiender  should 
hear,  and  yield  to,  those  brethren,  who  accompany  the  remon- 
strant. Si.  Pati/,  also,  finding  fault  with  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians for  going  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before  the  saints, 
says,  Do  ye  not  know,  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world?  and, 
if  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  unworthy  to  judge  the 
smallest  matters  ?  If  then,  ye  have  judgments  of  things,  per- 
taisung  to  this  life  ;  set  them  to  judge^  who  are  least  esteemed  in 
the  Church.  I  will  not  stay  to  comment  on  the  translation  of 
Aese  verses,  although  I  think  it  incorrect ;  because  every  trans- 
lation of  them  will  coincide  with  my  own  design.     It  is  this, 

Vol.  V.  .50 
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that  the  controversies  between  individual  Christians,  the  seen* 
lar  controversies  especially,  are  here  directed  by  Si.  Pmd  to  be 
Imnight  for  decision  before  olher  members  of  this  Church ;  and. 
according  to  the  present  version,  before  those,  even  of  little  es* 
timation,  for  their  attainments,  in  the  view  of  the  Church.  If 
the  Corinthians  were  to  issue  their  personal  controversies  in  this 
manner,  it  is  plainly  reasonable  and  proper,  that  ours  should  be 
issued  in  a  similar  manner.  If  those,  who  possessed  a  humble 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  were  compe- 
tent to  determine  their  controversies;  the  superior  members  of 
our  own  Churches  are  certainly  competent  to  determine  oiin. 

Experience  has,  in  my  view,  long  since  proved,  that  contro- 
versies of  this  nature  are  apt  to  be  begun  wilh  resentment,  and 
maintained  with  violence ;  and  to  wear,  at  their  commencemeat, 
and  throughout  their  progress,  the  aspect  of  a  common  litigation. 
Of  course,  they  are  often  attended  with  all  the  evils  of  such  t 
litigation,  and  many  more ;  are  carried  on  with  bitterness  and 
animosity,  and  end  in  riveted  haired ;  are  the  means  of  impai^ 
ing  Christianity  in  the  parlies,  of  leading  them  into  many  and 
great  sins,  and  of  leaving  them  in  a  stale,  little  fitted  for  im- 
provement or  comfort,  of  splitting  a  Church  into  divisions,  and 
of  injuring,  if  not  destroying,  the  usefulness  of  its'  Minister.     At 
the  same  time,  they  disturb  the  peace  of  a  neighbourhood ;  ex- 
pose the  Christian  character  to  shame,  disgust,  and  reprobation  ; 
wound  the  prosperity  of  religion  ;  and  become  a  subject  of  tri« 
umph  to  the  worst  of  its  enemies. 

Admonition  and  Excommunication  should  be  administered  with 
the  same  dispositions^  which  have  been  mentioned  as  proper  accom^ 
paniments  of  Private  Remonstrance  ^  united  with  a  solemnity^  firm* 
nesSj  and  nuthorily^  becoming  the  character  of  a  Church.  To  the 
dignity  of  this  tribunal,  calmness,  moderation,  and  tenderness, 
are  indispensable.  The  wisdom,  which  should  preside  in  it,  is 
thnt  which  is  from  above^pure^  peaceable,  gentle^  and  easily  intreat* 
ed.full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits y  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisf/. 

Before  this  tribunal,  also,  no  causes  should  be  permitted  to  come 
to  trial,  rf  iohich  the  subjects  are  not  distinctly  specified;  together 
wilh  the  time  and  place  j  at  which  they  have  existed;  and  all  the 
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trnmUrM  eircuautancesy  by  which  they  were  accompanied.  All 
these  ought,  also,  to  be  communicated  to  the  person  accused,  a 
sufficient  time  before  the  trial,  to  give  him  a  full  opportunity  for 
preparing  his  defence. 

When  a  trespasser  has  been  excommunicated ;  every  proper 
indneemenl  ehould  he  holden  out  to  him  to  return  by  repentance,  and 
rrfarmaiunu  For  this  end,  the  Minister,  and  other  persons  of 
meight  in  the  Church,  should  take  every  proper  and  promising 
aeration  to  give  him  their  best  counsels,  and  exhortations.  As 
du»  ought  to  be  done  for  a  Heathen,  and  a  Publican;  it  will,  I 
prerane,  be  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  him. 

Formerly,  Excommunication  was  accompanied  by  many  ex- 
pressions of  a  spirit,  not  more  hostile  to  the  trespasser,  than  to 
Christianity.  The  Object  of  it  was  cursed  in  form,  and  solemn* 
\f  Goosigned  to  perdition.  Happily  for  us,  no  severities,  even 
of  form,  exist  in  this  sentence  here,  beside  those,  which  arc 
plainly  authorized  by  the  Scriptures. 

HI*  The  Ende^for  which  Christian  Discipline  was  instituted,  are 
Ike  folhwing. 

!•  The  Amendment  of  those,  who  transgress. 

For  this  end,  every  part  of  Ekiclesiastical  Discipline  is  calcu- 
lated, as  if  it  had  no  other  object.  The  attentioo,  paid  to  it,  is, 
however,  perfectly  justified  by  its  importance*  This  is  no  less 
than  tliiB  reformation  of  a  lapsed  Christian  brother.  His  peace ; 
his  Chrifltian  character ;  his  worthy  pailicipation  of  Christian 
privileges ;  his  recovery  of  the  Divine  approbation ;  his  future 
Qsefbliiess  in  the  present  life ;  the  measure  of  his  happiness  in 
the  life  to  come;  and  even  his  salvation  itself;  are  all  deeply 
concerned,  and  oftentimes,  absolutely  involved,  in  these  admi- 
niflCrations.  That  these  objects  are  at  times  accomplished  by 
Private  Remonstrance,  and  Public  Admonition,  will  probably 
not  be  doubted.  With  equal  certainty  are  they  accomplished 
by  Excommunication.  This  is  directly  declared  by  St.  Paul,  1 
Cor.  T.  4,  5,  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  gather- 
ed together,  in  better  language,  being  gathered  together  in  the  name 
efour  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  of  mty  Spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lard  Jesus  Christ,  I  command  you  to  deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan 
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for  the  destrueHon  ofthejleik,  thai  ike  ipirii  mm/  6e  MVtJ  inllm 
^^  ofihe  Lord  Jenu. 

3.  Another  End  oftha  Discipline  ii  the  Purijieatien  of  the  CkurA 
from  unworthy  members. 

Tares,  we  know,  are  sotsn  in  this  world ;  and  will  grass  io^ 
gether  with  the  wheat  uniU  the  harvest.  So  long  as  they  are  mh 
distinguishable  from  the  wheat,  it  is  unlawful  for  us  to  eradicate 
them,  lest  we  root  up  the  wheat  also  ;  but  when  they  are  clearly 
discovered  in  the  field  of  Christ,  they  are  to  be  removed.  TIm 
rules  which  are  given  us  for  this  purpose,  are  perfect,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  prudence  of  man.  As  a  Kiilt  hsh 
ven  leaveneih  the  whole  lump  ;  Christians  are  required  to  pwrg% 
oui  the  old  leaven,  that  the  Church  may  become  a  new  lump,  pure 
and  unleavened. 

3.  Another  End  of  this  System,  is  the  Preclusion  afunwrttff 
members  from  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  probably  kept  pure  by  preventing  unworthy 
members  from  uniting  themselves  with  it,  more  effectually,  thaa 
by  excluding  them  after  they  are  united.  Wicked  men  never 
love  Christian  Discipline ;  and  are  often  prevented  from  attempt- 
ing to  become  members  of  the  Church,  by  the  fears  of  foiling  un- 
der its  censures.  To  good  men  it  is  only  a  privilege.  Faith- 
ful subjects  of  an  earthly  government  regard  its  wholesome  laws 
with  all  their  penalties,  and  the  just  execution  of  them  with  all 
its  pains  and  terrors,  as  eminent  blessings.  These  laws  they  so 
entirely  choose  to  obey ;  to  this  administration  they  intend  to 
be  so  uniformly  subjects  ;  as  hardly  ever  even  to  think  of  their 
severity,  and  to  feel  nothing  but  their  beneficial  influence. 
Whatever  apprehension  they  may  at  times  inspire,  such  men  con- 
sider them,  only  as  a  useful  motive  to  a  more  uniform  and  faith- 
ful obedience. 

Indeed,  this  subject  furnishes  a  beneficial  criterion  for  the  de* 
termination  of  our  religious  character.  If  we  cordially  relish  the 
Discipline  of  Christ's  Church,  and  are  sincerely  desirous  to  add 
to  other  motives  those,  which  it  furnishes  us  for  diligence,  fideli- 
ty, and  exactness  in  the  Christian  life ;  there  is  solid  reason  to 
hope,  that  we  love  that,  which  is  good ;  and  are,  therefore,  real 
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lUowers  of  the  Redeemer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  impa- 
ient  of  this  mild  and  equitable  government,  and  live  in  a  con- 
imial  and  slavish  dreed  of  its  terrors  ;  there  is  but  too  much  rea- 
on  to  conclude,  that  we  love  the  conduct,  which  this  system  pu- 
lishes ;  disrelish  the  purity  which  it  requires ;  and,  of  course^ 
lave  made  a  profession,  which  is  unfounded  and  insincere. 

Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  more  than  all  other  means,  has  con- 
ributed  to  preserve  whatever  purity  has  been  found  in  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  in  a  greater  degree  prevented  it  from 
mug  crowded  by  unworthy  members.  Christians,  therefore, 
:aoooC  &il  to  regard  their  Discipline  as  an  invaluable  blessing. 

4.  The  Improvtmtnt  of  Christians  is  another  important  End  of 
his  huHhUion. 

This  End  has  always  been  promoted,  and  often  in  an  eminent 
l^ree,  by  a  well-directed  administration  of  Christian  Discipline, 
•"fom  the  social  nature  of  man,  that,  which  concerns  others,  is 
nsCiDCtively  applied  to  ourselves.  From  the  sins  of  others,  we 
earn  not  to  sin  in  the  same  manner.  By  their  negligence  we 
iitt  warned  of  our  own  danger,  and  induced  to  watch,  and  strive, 
jnI  pray,  that  we  enter  not  into  their  temptations.  By  their 
epentance,  and  return  to  their  duty,  we  are  forcibly  admonish- 
d  of  our  own  daily  necessity  of  reformation*.  Perhaps  there  is 
carcely  a  more  edifying  sight,  than  a  lapsed  Christian,  ingenu- 
usly  confessing  his  sin,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  pu- 
ishment,  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  a  re-union  to  the 
imily  of  Christ,  and  re-commencing  the  Christian  life  with  new 
miableness  and  beauty.  Nothing  in  this  world  more  resembles 
be  joy  of  angels  over  a  repenting  sinner,  than  the  emotions,  ex* 
iiitd  in  the  minds  of  good  men  by  this  solemn  transaction. 

5»  Another  End  of  this  Institution  is  to  keep  the  character 
f  the  Church  unblemished  in  the  eye  of  mankind. 

On  the  Character  of  the  Church,  as  it  appears  to  the  eyes  of 
be  worid,  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the  character  of  Religion 
tself.  In  a  former  discourse,  I  have  shown,  how  much  more  real, 
jmI  impressive,  Religion  seems  to  the  minds  of  sinners,  when 
leheld  in  the  life  of  a  person,  who  'adorns  the  doctrine  of 
Sod  otir  Savtour,  than  when  seen  only  with  the  eye  of  speculia- 
ion.    The  exemplary  and  unblameable  conduct  of  a  church  is 
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proportioDally  a  more  convinciDg,  and  more  penuasive,  source 
of  these  impressions*  When  the  Church  is  fair  a»  the  M^m, 
and  beautiful  at  lArzah :  she  is  also  UrriUt  q$  an  mrtrnf  wiik 
bannersm  Genuine  virtue  is  an  awful  object  to  sinful  men*  h 
▼ain  do  they  labour  to  shake  off  their  reverence,  and  their  dread, 
of  this  object*  It  is  settled  in  their  minds  by  the  unalterabk 
constitution  of  God:  and  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  them  by 
their  consciences,  whenever  the  object  is  brought  before  their 
eyes.  Nothing  but  furious  passion,  or  absolute  profligacy,  will 
prevent  any  man  from  entertaining  these  views.  But  ihey  ait 
not  necessary  views  only.  They  arc  also  eminently  profitable} 
as  was,  I  presume,  satisfactorily  shown  in  that  discourse*  .He, 
who  is  at  a  loss  concerning  this  truth,  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by 
observing  what  experience  abundantly  testifies,  that,  wherever 
Churches  either  pervert,  or  abandon,  the  discipline  instituted 
by  Christ,  they  themselves  become  lax, /tiilevarm,  and  possessed 
only  of  a  name  to  live  ;  and  that  Religion,  around  them,  faasleitf 
towards  a  final  extinction.  Wherever  this  Discipline  is  scripts- 
rally  maintained  ;  churches  are  adorned  with  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ;  and  religion,  usually  at  least,  flourishes  among  those  who 
are  without. 

IV.  Ml/  own  views  concerning  the  Persons^  by  whom  Disciflint 
is  to  be  administered^  will  be  sufficiently  communicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing observations. 

1  •  The  persons^  who  are  to  administer  private  Remonstrance^  are 
plainly  pointed  out  in  the  text. 

Concerning  these,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  debate.  Not  a  lit- 
tle, doubt,  however,  has  arisen,  in  this  country  at  least,  concerning 
the  cases,  in  which  such  Remonstrance  is  a  necessary  commence' 
ment  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline.  A  multitude  of  Christians,  in 
our  own  country,  have  supposed,  that  the  steps,  mentioned  in  the 
former  part  of  this  discourse,  are  indispensable  in  every  case  of 
transgression,  whether  public  or  private.  Others  have  believ- 
ed, that,  as  the  case,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  a  private  case 
merely,  and  as  the  discipline,  involved  in  it,  seems  applicable 
to  such  a  case  only,  it  is  not  to  be  employed,  when  the  trans 
gression  is  public.  The  latter  of  these  opinions  is,  in  my  view, 
ius(.     Jn  tho  nature  of  the  case,  a  public  transgt*ession  plainly 
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lemands  no  private  interference.  TTiem  that  nn,  says  Si.  Paul 
D  Jhmoihf^  rebuke  before  all;  that  others  also  may  fear.  1  Tim* 
v90.  A  man  that  is  an  Heretic,  says  the  same  Apostle  to  TYftit, 
^Ur  afirst  and  second  admonition,  reject.  TiU  iii.  10.  By  them 
ktd  nn,  I  understand  the  Apostle  to  mean  them,  that  sin  public- 
fff  and  suppose  5/.  Paul  here  to  direct  a  public  admonition 
ki  the  immediate,  and  proper,  act  of  discipline  for  such  a  trans- 
gression. A  Heretic  is  a  sower  of  divisions,  or  the  leader  of  a 
heiiam,  in  the  Church.  Such  a  person  Titus  was  commanded 
X>  reject  after  a  first  and  second  admonition ;  both  plainly  pub- 
lic ;  since  they  were  to  be  both  administered  by  'Htus  himself, 
in  the  character,  and  office,  of  a  Minister.  This  is  evident,  also, 
from  the  reason,  subjoined  in  the  following  verse.  Knowing  that  he, 
who  is  such,  is  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself. 
In  other  words,  Because  thou  knowest,  that  such  a  person  is 
subverted,  or  overturned ;  and  is  certainly  guilty  of  sin  :  being 
proved  to  be  a  sinner,  by  the  known  fact  that  he  makes  divi- 
siont  in  the  Church,  or  heads  a  party  against  its  peace.  It  is 
here,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  two  public  admonitions  are 
here  required  to  be  given  to  the  Heretic  before  his  Excommuni- 
cation. As  there  is  no  difference  between  Heretics,  and  other 
public  sinners,  I  should  regard  this  as  the  proper  rule  of  pro- 
ceeding in  all  cases  of  Discipline,  which  were  not  commenced 
with  private  Admonition. 

But  in  this  Country,  there  is  such  an  universal  persuasion, 
that  Private  Remonstrance  is  indispensable,  even  where  a  trans- 
gression has  been  public,  as  to  make  it,  in  my  view,  expedient 
to  commence  the  process  of  discipline  in  this  manner,  in  most, 
if  not  all,  instances.  The  minds  of  Christians,  generally,  are 
here  fully  possessed  of  a  conviction,  that  this  is  a  right,  esta- 
blished by  the  Scriptures;  and,  whenever  it  is  omitted,  feci  as  if 
all,  that  was  right,  had  not  been  done.  Excommunicated  per- 
sons, therefore,  feel  satisfied  in  every  such  case,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Christian  community  is  so  far  on  their  side,  and 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Church.  This,  also,  will  ordina- 
rily be  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  memberi^. 
Hence  the  censure  will  be  stripped  of  much  of  its  proper  power. 
The  manj  who  is  censured,  will  feel  himself  to  be  still  in  a 
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State  of  controversy  with  the  church ;  and  will,  therefore,  be 
little  inclined  to  reformation  or  repentance*  The  Church  will 
feel  itself  weakened ;  and  all  its  enemies  will  manifest  their  hos- 
tility by  clamoaring  against  its  injustice.  For  these  reasow, 
prudence  appears  plainly  to  demand  the  adoption  of  Prirale 
remonstrance  as  the  means  of  avoiding  these  evils. 

As  the  administration  of  this  Remonstrance  will,  in  such  a 
case,  be  a  duty  incumbent  alike  on  all  the  members  of  the 
church ;  it  will  be  asked.  By  whom  shall  this  duty  be  perfannedf 
The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  given  differently,  accoidiiig 
to  the  different  constitutions  of  Churches,  h  our  o»n,  it  ooglit 
unquestionably  to  be  performed  by  persons,  commissioned  bjr 
the  Church.  No  others  will  b^  considered  as  acting  in  the  case 
with  unquestionable  propriety. 

3.  Admonition  and  Excommunication  art  t0  be  adminiHend  hf 
the  Pastor ^  or,  when  there  is  no  Pastor j  hjf  the  Modermiar  9f  tk 
Churchy  m  conformitji  to  a  vote  of  the  Church. 

Wherever  a  Church  is  vacant,  it  will  always  be  expedient, 
that  a  neighbouring  Minister  should  be  requested  to  perform  this 
office. 

TTlaf  these  sentences  should  he  the  result  of  a  vote  of  the  Ckiarch, 
and  executed  under  their  authority,  is  to  me  completely  evident 
from  the  Scriptures.  This  I  do  not  gather  from  the  text ;  nor 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word  Church  ;  which,  I  am  well  aware, 
is  very  various.  At  the  time,  when  the  precepts  in  the  text  were 
delivered,  the  Christian  Church  was  not  organized.  It  may 
therefore  be  difficult  to  settle  precisely  the  sense,  in  which  our 
Saviour  used  the  term  on  this  occasion  ;  or  to  make  any  satisfac- 
tory application  of  it  to  the  case  in  hand.  On  the  text,  there- 
fore, I  shall  not  insist. 

There  is  in  the  Scriptures  a  single  case  of  Discipline  recited, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  one,  in  which  the  administration  was 
committed  wholly  to  uninspired  hands ;  or,  perhaps  in  better 
terms,  to  persons  not  extraordinarily  commissioned  to  direct  £lc- 
desiastical  concerns.  This  is  the  case  of  tlu  incestuous  person 
in  the  Church  at  Corinth.  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  v.  directs  the 
members  of  that  Church  to  assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of 
excommunicating  this  person  in  the  name  of  Christ.     The  Church 
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iecQiiiliiigly  asMinbled,  and  excomnunicated  the  man,  as  we  are 
inibfiiied  in  tke  second  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle.  In  the 
sistii  verse  of  this  chapter,  Si.  Paul  says,  Sufficitnt  to  suck  m  wmn 
if' iMr  pwmhmmUy  whkh  was  if^icted  of  many;  vtfo  rut  ^>jmw ; 
fitMallyt  by  iko  nugoritg  ;  that  is,  by  the  majority  of  the  Corvi^ 
tkum  Church  \  the  persons  addressed  io  this  ciiapter,  and  through- 
tm  Ibese  fipiKtles.. 

SlioaU  k  be  said,  chat  this  MmUmct  vms  direeUd  by  Si.  Paul ; 
1  aekaowledge  it*  But  the  execution  of  it  was  committed  to  the 
Cmmikian  Church  as  a  Body ;  and  it  was  accordingly  executed 
by  their  vote,  and  Ecclesiastical  authority.  There  was,  here, 
SD  need  of  a  formal  trial.  The  question  concerning  the  guilt 
at  the  man  was  already  settled  by  abundant  evidence.  The 
Apoetle,  therefore,  only  taught  the  Cormikian  Church  their  dirty 
m  wach  a  case ;  and  required  them  to  perform  it.  Had  he  meant 
m  exercise  his  apostolical  authority  in  a  judicial  manner ;  he 
would  have  exconununicated  the  incestuous  person  by  a  sen- 
teece  of  his  own  ;  as  he  excommunicated  Ifymenmus  and  Ahxan- 
dbr  f  and  not  have  left  him  to  a  sentence  of  the  CsrmlAtan  Church. 
This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fiact,  that  St.  Paul  besitchety  not 
ammntmdt^  the  Corinihiaiu^  to  restore  this  excommunicated  man : 
^ena  8t  Whore/ore^  I  btseethyom^  ihat  ye  woiiM  eonfirm  your  love 
lamard  him.  This  request  plainly  teaches  us,  that,  in  the  view 
ef  the  Apoetle,  the  Corinihian  Church  were  possessed  of  the 
fomeWf  by  which,  this  restoration  was  to  be  accomplished. 

What  it  was  proper  for  the  Corinthian  Church  to  do  in  this 
case,  is  unquestionably  proper  to  be  done  by  every  other  Church 
u  a  similar  case.  As  this  is  the  only  Scriptural  example,  in 
iHiich  a  sentence  of  Excommunication  was  passed  by  men,  not 
extraordinarily  commissioned;  it  is,  I  apprehend,  a  decisive 
mle  of  proceeding  to  all  other  Churches.  The  peculiar  conduct 
of  Aposdes,  and  other  extraordinarily  commissioned  persons, 
most,  in  most  cases,  be  very  imperfectly  applicable  as  a  rule  for 
lit.  It  will  be  impossible,  I  apprehend,  to  show,  that  the  pow- 
en,  sometimes  necessarily  vested  in  these  men,  have  descended 
to  any  men,  who  are  now  living.  My  own  opinions  concerning 
Biahap$^  in  the  prelatical  sense,  have  been  given  in  preceding 
-disGoarses.    Ruling  Elders  «re,  m  my  approh^sion,  sertphiral 
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Officers  of  tlu  Chriitian  Church  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  our  da- 
fection,  with  respect  to  these  officers,  from  the  practice  of  the 
first  settlers  of  MwEnglandj  an  error  in  Ecclesiastical  Gove» 
ment.  But  the  present  occasion  will  not  permit  an  exhibitiQi 
of  my  views  concerning  this  subject  at  large. 

There  art  many  cases  ^  in  which  Individuals  are  dissaii^/Ud,  m 
reasonable  grounds,  with  the  judgment  of  a  Church.  It  is  perftctlj 
obvious,  that  in  a  debate  between  two  members  of  Uie  tame 
Church,  the  parties  may,  in  many  respects,  stand  on  unequal 
ground.  One  of  them  may  be  ignorant ;  without  feunily  comwo^ 
tions ;  in  humble  circumstances ;  and  possessed  of  little  or  no 
personal  influence.  The  other  may  be  a  person  of  distinction ; 
opulent ;  powerfully  connected  \  of  superior  understanding ;  .and 
of  great  personal  influence,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but  also  is 
the  Country  at  large.  As  things  are  in  this  worid,  it  is  impossi^ 
ble,  that  these  persons  should  possess,  in  any  controversy  be* 
tween  them,  equal  advantages.  Beyond  all  this,  the  Church  itp 
self  may  be  one  party,  and  a  poor  and  powerless  member  the 
other.  In  this  case  also,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  the  indh 
vidual  must  labour  under  every  supposable  disadvantage,  to 
which  a  righteous  cause  can  be  subjected.  To  bring  the  par- 
ties in  these,  or  any  similar,  circumstances  as  near  to  a  state  of 
equality,  as  human  affairs  will  permit,  it  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary, that  even/  Ecclesiastical  Body  should  have  its  Tribunal  of 
Appeals ;  a  superior  Judicature,  established  by  common  con* 
sent,  and  vested  with  authority  to  issue  finally  all  those  causes, 
which,  before  a  single  Church,  arc  obviously  liable  to  a  partial 
decision. 

Such  a  tribunal  in  all  the  Nem^England  States^  except  this,  is 
formed,  by  what  is  called,  a  Select  Council,  that  is,  a  Council  mu- 
tually chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  This  has  long  ap|>ear- 
ed  to  me  a  Judicatory  most  unhappily  constituted.  The  par- 
tics  choose,  of  course,  such  persons,  as  they  suppose  most  like- 
ly to  favour  themselves.  If,  therefore,  they  commit  no  mistakes 
in  the  choice  ;  the  Council  may  be  considered  as  divided  in  opi- 
nion, before  it  assembles ;  and  as  furnishing  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  will  not  be  less  divided  afterwards.  Its  proceed- 
ings will  frequently  be  marked  with  strong  partialities  ;  and  its 
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cfeGisioiif ,  if  made  at  all,  will  not  unfrequently  be  those  of  a  bare 
ngority.  Coining  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  will 
hn^  no  common  rules  of  proceeding.  After  its  decisions,  its 
atblence  ceases*  Its  responsibility  vanishes  with  its  exist* 
ence ;  as  does,  also,  the  sense  of  its  authority.  A*  the  members 
freqoently  come  from  a  distance ;  it  can  have  no  knowledge  con- 
oaming  diose  numerous  particulars,  which  respect  the  transac* 
tkfns  to  be  judged  of;  and  the  characters,  interests,  views,  and 
eonCrivances,  of  those,  who  are  immediately  concerned.  As  in- 
dmdoals,  these  members  may,  in  some  instances,  have  much 
weight ;  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  by  their  wisdom,  and 
piety,  do  much  good.  But  all  this  must  arise  solely  from  their 
penooal  character.  As  a  Council,  as  a  Judicatory,  they  can 
have  scarcely  any  weight  at  all ;  for,  as  they  disappear  when 
the  trial  is  ended,  they  are  forgotten  in  their  united  character ; 
alid»  having  no  permanent  existence,  are  regarded  with  no  ha- 
bitual respect,  and  even  with  no  prejudice  in  their  favour. 
Very  often  also,  as  they  were  chosen  on  partial  principles,  they 
are  led  of  course  to  partial  decisions ;  and  leave  behind  them 
very  anhappy  opinions  concerning  Ecclesiastical  Government  at 
hrge. 

'  Ai  lAif  StatBj  a  much  happier  mode  has  been  resorted  to,  for'  ^ 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  The  Tribunal  of  appeal, 
is  here  a  Consociation;  a  standing  body,  composed  of  the  set- 
tled Ministers  within  an  associational  district,  and  Delegates 
from  the  Churches  in  the  same  district :  a  body  always  existing, 
)f  acknowledged  authority ;  of  great  weight ;  possessed  of  all 
he  impartiality,  incident  to  human  affairs ;  feeling  its  responsi- 
lility  as  a  thing  of  course;  a  Court  of  Record,  having  a  regular 
jatem  of  precedents  ;  and,  from  being  frequently  called  to  bu- 
iness  of  this  nature,  skilled,  to  a  good  degree,  in  the  proper 
nodes  of  proceeding. 

The  greatest  defect  in  this  system,  as  it -seems  to  me,  is  the 
Mill  of  a  still  stf  trior  Tribunal  to  receive  appeals ,  in  caaes^  where 
hsgf  are  obviously  necessary.  These  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
jarticulari^e.  Every  person,  extensively  acquainted  with  Ec- 
;lesia8tical  affairs,  knbws  that  such  cases  exist.     The  only  re- 
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uiedy,  provided  by  the  tjstem  of  Discipline  eifMiihfri  im  tkk 
State,  for  those,  who  feel  aggrieved  by  a  CnMOi'iati<i«iil  jdf^ 
meot,  is  to  nUroduce  a  neighhauring  Camoeiation  m»  mmtmn 
^  wiih  ihalf  which  Aat  given  th^jmdgwuiU^  &i  m  nam  kumrimg  ^A$ 
cmue.  The  provision  of  this  partial,  imperfecC,  tiibiuni  of  ap- 
peals, is  clear  proof,  that  those,  who  formed  the  syaten,  perceiv* 
ed  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  appellate  joriadkCMNU  The 
Judicatory,  which  they  have  furnished  of  this  nature,  m  perh^v 
the  best,  which  the  Churches  of  the  State  would  at  thst,  or  aof 
succeeding  period,  have  consented  to  estaUisli.  Vet  it  ia  aaif 
to  see,  that,  were  they  disposed,  they  ought  easSy  instkuta  one, 
which  would  be  incomparably  better. 

The  only  instance  found  in  the  Scriptares  of  an  appeal,  acta- 
ally  made  for  the  decision  of  an  Elcclesiastical  defaatOt  ia  th^ 
recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  mentkmad  fbr 
another  purpose  in  a  former  discourse.  A  number  of  the  Jmi, 
in  the  Church  at  Aniioeh,  insisted,  that  the  Gentile  iXMiift* 
should  be  circumcised,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  the  Liaw  of  H^ 
ses.  PatU  and  Bamaboi  strenuously  controverted  this  point 
with  them.  As  no  harmonious  termination  of  the  debate  carid 
be  had  at  Antioch  ;  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Apostles,  and 
Elders,  at  Jtrmaltm.  But,  as  1  observed  in  the  discourse  men- 
tioned, ii  was  heard,  and  determined^  by  the  Appeiles^  Elders^  ami 
Brethren.  As  this  Judicatory  was  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Apostles  themselves ;  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  precedent 
for  succeeding  Churches  ;  and  teaches  us  on  the  one  hand,  that 
an  appellate  Jurisdiction  is  both  lawful,  and  necessary  in  the 
Church,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  to  be  composed  of  both  Mi* 
nisters  and  Brethren,  necessarily  acting,  at  the  present  time,  by 
Delegation. 

REMARKS. 

From  thiff  account  of  Christian  Discipline,  it  is  evident, 
1  •    Thai  it  was  intended  for  CharcheSy  comieiing   of  ChriS' 
tians. 
As  this  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length,  in  the  sermon 
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MnetniiBg  the  cbancCer  of  Cburcb  members,  as  exhibited  in 

;  I  BhM  diABUM  it  here,  without  any  further  obser- 


^  '9.  3!hrf  ifu  m  iy$itm^  winfymd^ptti  toyromaU  the  pr^pmfjf 

.  -AH  the  Ends  of  this  Discipline  are  such,  as  Christians  can 
ooKiprehend  and  feel :  while  the  means  are  most  happily  fitted 
tor  siGcomplish  them*  Private  remonstrance  .is  most  wisely  cal- 
Mlated  to  benefit  the  trespassing  brother ;  to  awaken  in  him  a 
lepsn  of  guilt,,  danger,  and  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  re- 
tenation ;  to  preserve  his  Christian  character ;  and  to  restore 
him,  before  he  shall  be  known  by  others  to  have  felleii.  Of  the 
same  tendency  is  the  additional  remonstrance  by  the  accompa- 
njring  brethren,  and  the  subsequent  admonition  by  the  Church. 
Of  these  just,  and  gentle,  proceedings,  the  final  sentence  of  £z- 
CMimanicatioo  is  a  proper  close ;  and  is  perfectly  fitted  to  re- 
kmn  an  obstinate  brother.  He,  who  will  not  be  won  by  the 
ttild  measures  of  tenderness,  will  never  feel  either  his  character, 
or  condition,  but  by  dint  of  distress.  Should  he  continue  ob- 
MiNite  io  this  situation ;  the  Church  will  be  fireed  from  a  spot 
mi  its  reputation,  an  obstacle  to  its  communion,  and  a  nuisance 
to- the  religion  which  it  professes.  At  the  same  time,  the  spirit 
with  i^ch  every  part  of  this  Discipline  is  to  be  administered, 
and  without  which  it  exists  in  form  only,  precludes  every  rea- 
sonable fear  of  haste,  injustice,  or  severity. 

The  manner  also,  in  which  the  proper  evidence  of  the  offender's 
deposition  is  to  be  obtained,  and  the  prohibition  of  any  further 
pioceeding  where  it  is  unattainable,  are  strong  marks  of  that 
wisdom  in  the  Lawgiver,  by  which  it  was  devised.  The  same 
wisdom  is  conspicuous  in  the  repetition  of  the  several  steps. of 
the  proceeding,  and  the  protraction  of  the  process,  in  this  man- 
ner, for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  most  desirable  op- 
portunity is  here  furnished  to  the  offender  for  consideration,  and 
amendment ;  and  to  the  Church,  for  coolness  in  its  inquiries,  and 
justice  in  its  decisions.  All  the  parts  of  the  process  are  also 
obvious  to  a  very  moderate  capacity ;  such  as  are  easily  under- 
stood by  plain  men ;  and  easily  applied,  whether  they  are  to 
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judge,  or  to  be  judged.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  justly  observ- 
ed, that  no  syslem  of  Judicial  proceedings  is  so  happily  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  the  purposes, 
for  which  it  is  instituted.  Eminently  profitable,  and  indispensably 
necessary,  to  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  an 
illustrious  display  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  providential  care, 
in  its  Divine  Founder. 


i 
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Psalm   zc.  3. 
ic  iunusi  man  to  destruction^  and  sm/estj  R$ium  ye  children  of 

his  series  of  Discourses,  1  have  considered  the  Being,  and 
racter,  of  God ;  his  creation  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth, 
Ingels  and  Men ;  the  Primitive  State  of  man ;  his  Fall,  and 
demnation ;  their  influence  on  the  moral  character  of  his  Pos- 
7 ;  and  the  impossibility  of  Justification  by  Works.  I  have 
nined  the  Character,  and  Mediation,  of  Christ ;  and  the  Jus- 
ation,  accomplished  by  his  Righteousness.  I  have  endeav- 
td  to  exhibit  the  Character  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  his  Agency 
le  work  of  Regeneration ;  the  Reality,  Necessity,  and  Nature, 
hat  work ;  together  with  its  Antecedents,  Attendants,  Conse- 
ices,  and  Evidences.  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the  Di- 
)  Law,  and  the  principal  Duties  which  it  requires ;  together 
i  the  Foundation,  the  Nature,  and  the  Effects  of  Virtue,  the 
and  only  obedience  to  it ;  and  the  nature  of  that  Inability  to 
f  it,  which  is  an  important  characteristic  of  man;  and  the 
US  of  our  restoration  to  Obedience.  I  have  also  investigated 
means  of  obtaining,  and  the  means  of  increasing,  grace ;  the 
loer  inlvhich,  and  the  Persons  by  whom,  they  are  to  be  em- 
red.    In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  I  have  endeavoured 


I 
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to  explain  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church ;  the  cfaanc- 
ter,  and  duties  of  its  Members,  and  Officers ;  the  Nature  of  in 
Sacraments ;  and  the  scheme  of  its  Discipline. 

In  the  progress  of  these  Discourses,  I  heve  also  stated,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obviate,  the  principal  Objections,  imallj  broogh 
against  that  System  of  Theology,  which  I  believe  to  be  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  have  I  gone  through  the  consideration  of  the  great  arti- 
cles,  contained  in  the  Spiritual  Providence  of  God,  as  disclosed 
in  the  Gospel ;  and  conducted  Man  through  life,  to  the  last  act 
of  that  Providence,  with  which  he  is  concerned  in  the  presest 
world ;  the  act,  by  iriiich  he  is  removed  into  Eternity. 

This  great  and  gloomy  Event  is  in  the  text,  ascribed  directly 
to  the  Providence  of  God ;  and  exhibited,  not  as  the  result  #f  t 
natural  and  necessary  decay,  nor  of  a  general  tendency  of  things, 
but  of  His  sovereign  pleasure.  7%ou  iunuii  man  to  deHrueimj 
and  Mysfl,  Return  ye  children  of  men.  Thou  art  the  Jigektm 
bringing  man  to  death,  and  the  grave  ;  and  fty  thf  command,' ft- 
tumeet  him  to  hie  original  duet.  All  the  natural  causes  of  Death, 
therefore,  are  only  modes,  and  means,  of  its  accomplishment  b)r 
the  Hand  of  God. 

A  multitude  of  considerations  necessarily  strike  the  mind  of 
him,  who  makes  this  subject  the  theme  of  his  serious  attention' 
Of  this  number  are, 

lis  Universality; 

Its  Extension  through  the  ages  of  T^e  ; 

hs  Certainty  j 

Its  Uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  time^  manner,  and  circum- 
stances ; 

The  Causesj  by  which  it  is  brought  to  pass  ;  and, 

The  Impossibility  of  escaping  or  resisting  it;  Together  with 
many  other  things,  deeply  solemn,  and  capable  of  being  eminent- 
ly useful  to  mankind. 

But  it  is  my  design  to  consider  Death,  on  this  occasion,  merely 
as  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  Providential  Dispensations  toward 
the  children  of  men  ;  as  the  Event,  by  which  they  are  removed 
out  of  their  present  state  of  being ;  as  the  close  of  their  Ph)bfi- 
tion.  and  their  introduction  into  Eternity. 
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It  is  manifest,  that  some  removal  from  this  world,  is  a  necessa- 
ly  psrt  of  such  a  System.  A  Probation  involves  in  its  nature  a 
dote.  It  infers  a  Trial  at  that  close,  by  which  the  character  of 
the  man,  who  has  gone  through  the  Probation,  shall  be  finally 
•allied,  as  good  or  evil,  as  acquitted,  or  condemned.  It  sup- 
fmtMf  abo,  a  Reward,  suited  to  his  conduct^  and  intended  to  re- 
compense it  with  absolute  propriety. 

This  close,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  subject,  must  be 
either  painful  or  pleasant,  disgraceful  or  honourable,  according 
to  the  conduct  of  the  persons  concerned.  If  their  conduct  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  virtuous,  obedient,  and  pleasing  to  God ;  the 
end  of  their  trial  we  should  naturally  expect  to  be  pleasing,  and 
hoDOurable ;  and  a  proof  of  his  approbation  of  their  character. 
If  their  conduct  be  supposed  to  have  been  evil,  and  displeasing 
lO'God;  a  painful  and  disgraceful  termination  of  this  state  of 
their  existence  would  be  rationally  expected*  The  views, 
which  he  formed  of  their  conduct,  we  should  naturally  expect 
kim  to  .express  at  their  removal  from  the  world. 

In  this  world,  good  men  are  continually  surrounded  by  spiri- 
tnl  enemies,  or  enemies  to  their  virtue  and  final  welfare.  These 
enemies,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  will  on  every  occasion  attempt  to 
lessen  their  happiness,  and  increase  their  sufferings.  The 
dose  of  life  furnishes  the  last  opportunity  for  this  purpose. 
This  period,  therefore,  these  enemies  must  be  expected  to  seize 
with  eagerness,  in  order  to  annoy  them  so  far  as  they  are  per- 
mitted. 

The  best  of  men,  also,  have  sinned  often,  and  greatly ;  and 
have  thus  merited  great  evils  at  the  hand  of  God.  Hence,  with 
the  strictest  propriety,  they  may  suffer  greatly  at  this,  as  well 
18  at  other  seasons.  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  their  ene- 
aues  may  not  be  permitted  to  disturb  them,  therefore,  in  the  arti- 
cle of  Death. 

Their  own  minds  also  may,  for  important  purposes,  be  left  ai 
this  time  to  the  distresses,  arising  from  the  remembrance  of  their 
ibraier  sins,  and  from  perplexing  thoughts  concerning  their  spi- 
fitnal  condition.  Hence  various  doubts  may  arise,  and  anxie- 
ties be  multiplied.  7%e  terrors  of  Death  may  encompass  (hem. 
emd  ike  pains  ofhellj  of  SAeo/,  or  Wi|(;  that  is,  in  plainer  Ian- 
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guag^,  the  fears  of  what  will  befiil  ihem  in  tht  world  of  dtpaMid 
spirits  I  may  lajf  hoU  m  iAmi«  Especially  wfll  oil  c$lm* 
easy  of  apprebensiooy  if  we  remember,  tbat  ibese  diiogis 
wd  .will,  be  in  tlie  end  benefiu  to  Uiem,  throogh  tlio  ageocylt 
Him,  who  is  able  to  bring  good  oat  of  eiril»  In  tkimviMmamflmif 
the  distnssses,  sometimes  suffered  by  good  men  at  deaths  ka  «^ 
ficiently  explained.  i  •  s  ^  lOc 

Wicked  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  totally  ■carBlasi  OBfr 
ceming  all  moral,  and  religious  subjects,  uneonoom^  akM 
their  present  or  fature  condition,  and  iodidferent  alike  te  lliaA^ 
Tour,  and  the  frowns^  of  their  Maker.  This  Jbeedlesa  ipiril  Ai|r 
sometioMS  carry  with  them  to  a  dying*bed ;  and,  oDderiU'ii^ 
fluence,  are  equally  stupid,  as  in  the  preceding  periods  of  Jik 
Qn  this  account  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  siich  mew  sheoUb^t 
times,  hmve  no  bmuU  m  lAstr  deaikn  Disease, .  alsOi  often 
their  capacity  of  thinking ;  and  prcYents  them  firoea 
any  just  conelusioas  concerning  their  past  conduct,  their, 
state,  and  their  future  allotments.  Frequently^  too,  thef  ^ 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  to  resign  themselves  qoiistly  iwflJK 
4eath,  which  they  see  they  cannot  avoid,  and  to  sobink  ISstlBt 
God,  whom  they  now  feel  themselves  unable  to  resist.  Hki 
they  frequently  mistake  for  Christian  resignation ;  althoog^  H^ 
tally  unlike  it  in  every  important  characteristic ;  and,  under  tk 
influence  of  this  mistake,  sometimes  leave  the  world  with  a  de- 
gree  of  composure. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  these  things  are  theic- 
sult  of  a  Judicial  Dispensation  of  God.  We  know,  that  He  has 
given  up  men  judicially  to  strong  delusion^  that  they  should  k- 
lieve  a  lie.  In  what  case  can  such  a  Dispensation  be  supposed 
with  more  propriety,  than  in  that  of  gross,  long-continued,  and 
obstinate,  sin,  perpetrated  by  a  heart,  hardening  itself  in  iniqui- 
ty through  life.  Such  a  heart  certainly  may  with  propriety  be 
permitted  to  deceive  itself,  at  any  time  during  its  probatbn:  and 
this  deception  may,  for  aught  tbat  appears,  be  enhanced  by  itB 
external  enemies.  Evil  men  often  deceive,  and  flatter  with  false 
hopes,  their  dying  companions.  No  reason  can  be  given,  wbjr 
the  same  mischievous  office  may  not  be  performed  by  other  eri! 
beings. 
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To  these  things  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  such  men  have,  in 
leveral  instances,  died  in  alarm  and  horror;   when,  from  the 
paiQS  taken  to  conceal  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  they 
nay  have  been  supposed  to  leave  the  world  in  peace.     There 
ii  a  general  disposition  in  mankind,  to  think,  and  speak  favour- 
ibly,  of  the  dying,  and  the  dead.     In  this  solemn  case,  even  per- 
M>nal  hatred  is  apt  to  give  way  to  compassion ;  and  every  preju- 
lice  to  be  lost  in  concern  for  him,  who  now  ceases  to  be  either 
mr  enemy,  or  our  rival.     Often,  also,  we  speak  favourably  of 
ieceased  persons  from  compunctions  of  conscience ;  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  thought  candid,  and  kind ;  because  they  were  our  rela- 
ions,  or  friends ;  or  because  they  were  of  the  same  party,  or 
lect,  with  ourselves.     Frequently  we  make  the  case  our  own  ; 
wishing,  and,  under  the  influence  of  our  wishes,  believing,  that 
iheir  exit  may  be  hopeful  and  safe,  because  we  are  of  a  similar 
sharacter,  and  may,  in  this  case,  die  hopefully  also.     Infidels, 
particularly,  have  often  taken  great  pains  to  persuade  the  world, 
Lhat  their  fellow-Infidels  died  with  serenity ;  and,  when  their  last 
moments  have  been  embittered  by  remorse,  and  terror,  have  con- 
sealed  this  fact  with  every  ingenibus  and  laborious  effort.     No 
Boan  can  mistake  the  reason  of  this  conduct.    The  acknowledg- 
ment, that  these  persons  died  in  fear  and  anguish,  would  con- 
vince every  man,  that  they  doubted  of  the  doctrines,  which  they 
pirofessed  to  believe ;  and  were  afraid  that  the  Scriptures  were 
still  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  thus  Infidelity  would  receive  a 
wound,  which  could  not  be  healed.     Several  instances  of  this 
nature  have  been  disclosed  to  the  world;  and  have  furnished 
strong  reasons  to  believe,  that,  if  the  whole  truth  were  discover- 
ed, many  more  would  be  found. 

These  considerations,  taken  together,  prove  beyond  debate, 
chat  the  serenity,  whether  assumed  or  pretended,  with  which 
wicked  men  are  supposed  to  die,  is  false,  and  hollow ;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  mere  result  of  ignorance,  or  stupidity ;  on  the 
other,  a  veil  employed  to  cover  either  from  themselves,  or  their 
fellow-men,  the  real  state  of  their  minds  at  death.  From  this 
source,  therefore,  no  good  can  be  augured  for  them ;  and  no 
support  warrantably  gained  by  their  impenitent  survivori^. 
With  these  things  premised,  I  observe, 
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I.  7%orl  Death  is  acean^ithed  kjf  the  hand  ofOad. 

TTum  iumest  num  to  dettructianj  and  ioyut^  n^mfHj  yt  tkilirm 
of  men.  Thus  it  was  threatened  to  our  fi^  PareQis,  and  to  tiMir 
Posterity.  It  was  threatened,  and  executed,  as  the  rewvnl  d 
sin.  Its  universal  execution  is,  therefore,  a  decisiire  pioofof the 
universality  of  sin. 

II.  Death  %$  a  direct^  and  etrongj  exfresrion  of  iha  omi, 
which  God  entertains  ccneeming  lAe  eharaeter  of  maiu 

This  remarkable  Event  is  a  part  of  the  Providence  of  God,aBd 
the  result  of  an  immediate  act  of  Him  alone ;  a  fiict,  in  whick 
bis  hand  is  seen,  and  his  pleasure  expressed.  It  is,  therefat} 
a  direct  expression  of  the  views,  which  he  forms  of  the  Ikbab 
character.  That  we  should  leave  the  world  in  some  manner,  sr 
other,  may  not  unnaturally  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  event  in 
the  Providential  system ;  necessary,  not  for  its  own  sake,  bat 
for  the  sake  of  other  events,  to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  in^ 
pensable.  In  this  view,  it  may  be  considered  as  no  testimoay 
of  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  God.  In  this  view, 
Death  may  be  considered  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
pleasure  concerning  something  beyond  the  present  world ;  sone 
future  purpose,  to  which  our  removal  is  a  necessary  introdiio 
tion.  But  the  manner,  in  which  we  are  actually  renKyved,  the 
circumstances,  which  now  attend  our  departure,  are  plainly  on- 
necessary  to  the  removal  itself,  and  to  any  allotments,  whidisre 
destined  to  us  beyond  the  grave. 

Were  all  mankind  to  leave  this  world,  as  Einoch  and  fiysi 
left  it ;  or  were  they,  without  pain  or  sorrow,  to  drop  these 
corruptible  bodies,  and  be  invested  whh  those  which  are  incor- 
ruptible, immortal,  and  glorious ;  their  exit  would  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  most  happy  omen,  that  they  were  destined  to  a  fe- 
ture  state  of  favour  and  enjoyment.  All  men  would  say  with 
unanswerable  force,  that  these  splendid  and  auspicious  ciicom- 
Stances  were  indubitable  proofs  of  the  Divine  pleasure ;  proob 
that  God  regarded  us  with  kindness  only,  and  intended,  that  we 
should  be  only  prosperous  in  the  coming  world.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  evidence,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude, that  the  gloomy,  distressing  circumstances,  with  which 
we  are  conveyed  out  of  time  into  Eternity,  exhibit  the  anger  of 
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God  against  oor  race ;  and  forebode  a  melancholy  reception  in 
the  world,  whither  we  go.  The  long-continued  decays,  and 
the  violent  diseases,  with  which  our  removal  is  accomplished  ; 
the  wasted  strength,  the  corrupted  frame,  the  livid  aspect,  the 
enfieebled  understanding,  which  precede  our  dissolution;  the 
struggles,  the  convulsions,  the  fears,  the  agonies,  with  which  we 
give  up  the  ghost;  are  certainly,  to  the  eye  of  just  consideratbn, 
strong  intimations  of  the  manner,  in  which  God  regards  our  con- 
duct here,  and  of  the  treatment,  which  we  are  to  expect  from 
him  hereafter.  So  far  as  his  designs  can  be  learned  from  this 
dispensation,  no  such  reception  can  be  expected  from  him,  as 
will  support  a  trembling  mind,  just  ready  to  enter  the  regions 
of  future  being.  On  the  contrary,  aftarful  looking  for  ofJudg- 
menl,  amd  fitry  indignatum,  must  naturally  alarm  every  child  of 
JUmm^  while  bidding  adieu  to  the  place  of  his  probation. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  Death  in  any  form,  or  circumstances, 
is  an  expression  of  the  views,  which  God  entertains  con- 
cerning a  given  Individual*  It  may  be  true ;  it  undoubtedly  is ; 
that  Death,  in  some  instances,  is  so  conducted  by  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  as  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  Individuals  are 
regarded  by  him.  There  is  a  peace  in  death  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  horror  on  the  other,  sometimes  existing,  which,. wA«n  taken 
m  connection  vnth  the  preceding  life^  may  be  fiedrly  considered  as 
disclosing  the  favour,  or  the  anger,  of  God.  But  the  observa- 
tions, just  now  made,  respect  Death,  merely  as  a  general  Dis- 
pensation to  mankind;  as  an  expression  of. the  views,  which 
God  forms  of  our  common  nature.  With  this  reference,  the 
doctrine,  here  urged,  will  be  seen  to  be  just,  as  well  as  highly 
important.  He,  who  duly  considers  it,  will  easily  discern,  that, 
if  he  would  form  rational  hopes  of  future  good,  he  must  found 
ibem  on  something,  entirely  diflferent  from  the  natural  character, 
or  the  usual  conduct,  of  man. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  death  is  only  a  necessity  of  our  na- 
ture, (as  ancient  Philosophers  chose  to  consider  it,)  and  that 
iherefiMre,  no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it;  I  answer, 
that  our  nature  itself  is  not  necessary ;  but  might  have  been 
changed,  with  infinite  ease,  by  the  npere  pleasure  of  God.    1  an- 
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swer  also,  that  none  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  Death  are  at 
all  necessary,  any  farther  than  that  his  pleasure  has  made  them 
so :  for  with  infinite  ease  he  could  remove  all  men  from  this 
world,  as  he  removed  Enoch  and  Elijah. 

III.  Death  arrests  mankind  at  every  age  ofliftm 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  mysterious  Dispensations 
of  Providence,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Grod,  we  certainly 
know,  does  nothing  without  a  sufficient  reason.  But  we  can  al- 
lege, we  can  devise,  no  reason,  why  children  should  be  creat- 
ed, and  close  their  eyes  in  death  at  the  very  moment,  when 
they  first  open  them  upon  the  light  of  the  living.  The  ago- 
nies of  the  cradle ;  agonies,  suffered  by  a  Deing,  incapable  of 
having  done  good  or  evil ;  are  wholly  inexplicable  by  man ;  and 
leave  the  serious  inquirer  in  a  state  of  absolute  suspense  and 
perplexity.  This  perplexity  is  rendered  still  more  distressing, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  apparent  usefulness  of  their  existence 
here,  both  to  themselves  and  others  ;  and  the  apparent  want  of 
any  sufficient  end,  for  which  they  were  created.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  no  apparent  end  of  their  being  exists ;  but  that  none, 
satisfoctory  to  the  human  mind,  is  visible  in  the  circumstances 
which  attend  them.  The  very  mysteriousness  of  the  fact  is  one 
useful  thing ;  and  will  contribute  to  persuade  us,  that  we  ought 
readily  to  believe  other  mysteries,  which  are  of  great  import- 
ance. He,  who  admits  the  Providence  of  God,  and  acknow- 
ledges wisdom,  and  goodness,  to  be  the  source  of  it  all,  will  see, 
in  this  event,  abundant  reason  to  determine,  that  the  mysteries  of 
the  Gospel,  are  no  objection  to  its  truth  or  revelation.  Myste- 
ries arc  no  more  an  objection  against  the  Gospel,  as  a  work  of 
God,  than  against  Creation,  and  Providence,  as  works  of  the 
same  Great  Being.  That  the  Dispensation  in  question  is  a 
work  of  God  cannot  be  doubted.  That  a  Revelation  from  Him 
.should  resemble  his  other  works,  and  be  mysterious  in  some  such 
manner,  as  they  are  mysterious,  ought  to  be  pre-supposed.  All 
the  works  of  the  same  Being  ought  certainly  to  be  expected  to 
sustain  the  same  general  character,  and  all  the  works  of  an  Infi- 
nite Being  must,  especially  as  they  are  formed  for  purposes, 
boundless  in  their  nature  and  extent,  bo  incomprehensible  by 
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I,  who  are  ofyesterdajf^  and  know  coinparatiyely  nothing.  Out 
■oper  business  is,  therefore,  to  trust,  where  we  cannot  know ; 
id,  in  both  cases,  humbly  and  devoutly  to  adore. 

IV.  Death  terminates  the  Probation  of  Man. 

That  Death  ends  our  Probation,  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
rmed,  i  shall  not  be  expected  to  prove.  That  there  is  no  Pro- 
ition  beyond  the  grave,  is  evident  from  the  fiaict,  that  such  ^ 
ate  18  never  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  thing,  which 
said  in  them  concerning  futurity,  exhibits  it  only  as  a  state  of 
ward.  To  this  object  they  conduct  us ;  and  then  close  their 
MDmanic^tions. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  chief  proof  of  the  Doctrine. 
I  EccU  ix.  10,  we  are  informed,  that  there  is  no  work^  device^ 
mnledge,  nor  wisdom^  in  the  world  of  departed  spirits,  whither 
I  gOm  The  work,  here  mentioned,  is  plainly  the  work  of  salva- 
M ;  and  this,  it  is  declared,  cannot  be  done.  Hence  Solomon 
chorts  us  to  do  this  work  with  our  mighty  while  we  are  in  the^ 
iQsenC  world. 

Id  Acts  iii.  21,  St.  Peter  says  concerning  Christ,  ff^omthe 
'omen  must  receive,  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things, 
ut  Christ,  we  are  elsewhere  informed,  will  come  a  second  time 
*  Judgment.  At  this  time  then,  all  things  will  be  restored, 
hich  will  ever  be  restored*  The  present  Heavens  and  Earth 
ill  then  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded  by  new  Heavens,  and  a  new 
urihj  in  which  righteousness  will  dwell  for  ever.  But  we  are 
Dondantly  assured,  that,  at  this  period,  the  everiasting  rewards 
r  th^  righteous  and  the  wicked  will  commence.  There  Will, 
lerefore,  be  no  future  Probation. 

In  John  ix.  4,  our  Saviour  says.  The  night  cometh^  in  which  no 
an  can  work :  that  is,  the  season,  of  which  Death  is  the  begin- 
iag,  and  Eternity  the  continuance.  All  the  probationary  work 
r  man,  therefore,  is  ended  when  Death  arrives ;  and  will  never 
e  resumed. 

V.  Death  ends  the  Enjoyments  of  the  Impenitent. 

Son,  says  Abraham  to  the  rich  man,  remember  that  thou  in  thy 
ft'time  receivedst  thy  good  things.  This  was  said  to  a  man  in 
le  future  worid,  immediately  after  his  death ;  and  said  by  a 
;lorified  spirit.    It  was  said  to  a  man,  humbly,  and  earnestly,  ask- 
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ing  for  a  drop  of  water  only ;  the  least  good,  of  which  we  cti 
form  a  conception.  It  is  alleged,  also,  as  a  reason*  wfajhe 
must  not  expect  even  this  little  good.  What  is  this  reason  ?  It 
is,  that  he  had  received  all  his  good  things  on  this  side  of  die 
grave.     The  list  of  his  good  things  was  therefore  completed* 

Of  these  enjoyments,  some  such  men  have  more,  and  some  less. 
AH,  however,  have  very  few,  compared  with  the  necessities  of 
a  rational,  and  immortal  mind ;  although  each  has  many,  whes 
compared  with  what  he  deserves.  But  whether  they  be  few,  or 
many,  they  all  exist  in  the  present  world  only.  Bejrond  the 
grave,  every  such  man  will  find  Eternity  destitute  of  all  good  lo 
himself. 

VI.  Death  terminates  the  Sufferings  of  the  Righteous* 

And  likewise^  says  Abraham  to  the  rich  man,  and  likewise  Lvm- 
rus  evil  things  ;  but  now  he  is  comforted.  When  Lazarus  finiih- 
ed  his  earthly  existence;  he  bade  adieu  to  his  last  sorrows* 
All,  diat  now  remained  for  him,  was  comfort.  The  prospect 
before  him  was  only  bright  and  glorious  ;  the  unclouded  mocn- 
ing  of  eternal  day.  God  now  began  to  wipe  away  all  tears  frsm 
his  eyes  ;  and  the  Lamb  to  feed  him,  and  to  lead  him  to  living fsm^ 
tains  of  waters* 

Good  men,  in  this  world,  although  never  punished  according 
to  their  desert,  suffer  in  many  instances  long  and  severely. 
Sometimes  they  }iave  trial  of  cruel  mockingSj  and  scourgingi^ 
sometimes  of  bonds,  and  imprisonment*  They  have  been  stoned, 
sawn  asunder,  tempted,  and  slain  with  the  sword.  They  have  wanr 
dered  about  in  sheep'skins,  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicUi, 
tormented;  and  have  been  compelled  to  find  a  refuge  in  desarU, 
in  mountains,  in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the  earth.  Even  where 
these  dreadful  evils  of  persecution  have  not  been  undergone, 
they  have  still  encountered  severe  distresses  from  sickness,  pain, 
poverty,  bereavements,  melancholy,  desertion,  and  many  other 
calamities,  incident  to  our  unhappy  state.  How  delightful  must 
be  the  remembrance  to  every  such  sufferer,  that  these  distresses 
constitute  his  whole  portion  of  woe.  Few  things  can  more  ef- 
fectually contribute  to  prevent  him  from  fainting,  when  he  is 
rebuked,  or  persuade  him  to  run  with  patience  the  race  which  is 
*ef  before  him.     Let  every  Christian,  then,  bow  submissively  io 
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chastiiemeni  of  his  Heavenly  Father;  and  sustain  himself 
ler  every  trouble  with  the  full  assurance,  that  his  sorrows 
I  soon  have  passed  away  for  ever. 

ni.  T%e  Terminatian  of  human  lifej  is  nistly  appointed  by  God. 
jifc  is  long  enough  for  the  sinner,  and  for  the  saint.  Seven- 
fears  are  a  sufficient  period  to  try  the  character.  Were  the 
ler  to  continue  longer  in  the  world ;  he  would  still  be  equally 
lieless,  and  more  guilty.  Habits  of  wickedness,  strengthened 
3ugh  so  long  a  period,  admit  neither  of  removal,  nor  of  hope. 
lither  shall  we  go,  to  find  penitence,  after  this  period  is  pass- 
P  The  Antediluvian  world  was  immensely  more  wicked  than 
present ;  because  men  lived  a  thousand  years.  Their  plans 
sin  were  vastly  more  extensive ;  their  sagacity  in  pursuing 
n  greatly  superior ;  their  opportunities  amazingly  more  nu- 
lous ;  and  their  hopes  of  success  beyond  comparison  better 
nded.  In  this  manner,  their  evil  habits  became  fixed  beyond 
il ;  while  Death  was  at  such  a  distance,  as  to  make  the  pre- 
t  life  seem  not  a  little  like  an  eternal  duration.  What  exist- 
then,  would,  in  the  like  circumstances,  exist  now.  Were  hu- 
1  life  to  be  equally  protracted  ;  mankind  would  soon  become 
)rofligate,  as  they  were  before  the  deluge. 
That  the  present  life  is  a  sufficient  period  of  probationary  ex- 
nce  to  the  Righteous  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all 
1.  Every  person  of  this  character  secures,  within  this  pe- 
],  an  everlasting  inheritance  beyond  the  grave.  This  is  the 
I,  for  which  we  live;  the  only  end,  of  real  importance. 
len  this  end,  therefore,  is  secured,  no  good  reason  can  be 
en  for  protracting  the  date  of  the  present  life,  ft  cannot  be 
fged,  that  the  sufferings  of  it  are  so  few  and  small,  or  the 
isings  so  numerous  and  great,  as  to  render  it  desirable,  to 
se,  who  have  become  entitled  to  the  Heavenly  happiness,  to 
gtben  out  a*  weary  pilgrimage  in  the  present  world.  It  is  no 
:ommon  thing  for  the  Righteous  themselves  to  be  desirous  with 
Paul,  to  dtparty  that  they  may  bt  with  Christ  in  a  future  and 
ter'world ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  the  gloom  and  terror, 
h  which  Death  is  arrayed.  Plainly,  therefore,  the  present 
Jod  of  human  life  is  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  both 
nts  and  sinners ;  and  wisely  appointed  by  Go^. 
Vol.  V.  53 
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From  these  considerations  concerning  this  solemn  sabjeoCl 
derive  the  following 

REMARKS. 

t.  liii  mantfeit,  that  in  the  ciretwutances  of  cur  Deparhtffnm 
this  worlds  there  is  much  room  for  misjudging^  coneemisig  ike  db- 
racter  of  those  who  die» 

.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  instances,  in  which  we  may  cati- 
mate  this  character  with  a  high  degree  of  probability.  Then 
are  instances,  in  which  wicked  men  strongly  exhibit  both  their 
wickedness,  and  their  awfol  apprehensions  of  an  approackiiK 
retribution ;  so  strongly,  and  so  decisively,  as  to  forbid  every  ra- 
tional hope,  that  it  wUl  he  well  with  them  in  a  future  WdU. 
There  are  other  instances,  in  which  their  stupidity  is  so  entin^ 
and  their  presumption  so  gross,  as  to  create  necessarily  Ik 
most  unfiavourable  apprehensions  concerning  them*  There  are 
cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  views  c^  good  men  are  eo 
clear,  and  just,  their  sentiments  so  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  their  hopes  so  bright,  rational,  and  Evangelical,  ei 
to  leave  no  painful  doubt  concerning  their  future  destiny.  Al 
this,  however,  is  to  be  considered  in  a  direct  and  Intimate  con- 
nection  with  the  preceding  lives  of  the  persons  in  question. 

But  there  are  also  many  more  cases,  with  respect  to  both 
classes  of  men,  in  which  a  determination,  such  as  would  be  satif- 
factory  to  a  candid  mind,  is  by  the  circumstances,  on  which  it 
must  be  founded,  rendered  plainly  impossible.  Sinners,  I  mean 
such  as  possess  the  character  of  impenitents  throughout  their 
lives,  are,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  often  as  amiable  by  nature, 
as  any  of  those,  who  become  Christians.  They  are  often  as  re- 
ligiously educated ;  are  trained  to  habits  equally  desirable ;  and 
possess,  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  characters  as  unimf>eachable,  and 
even  more  agreeable,  than  many  persons,  who  ultimately  be- 
come penitents.  The  grace  of  God  descends,  not  unfrequently, 
upon  men  of  originally  harsh,  violent,  rugged,  sordid,  proud,  or 
unfeeling  tempers;  upon  men,  erroneously,  grossly,  niurowlyy 
or  not  at  all,  educated ;  upon  men,  long  habituated  to  many  sins; 
upon  men,  rendered  unamiable  by  an  unresisted,  pertinacioos* 
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riveted  indulgence  of  thege  odious  dispositions.  On  the 
'  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  young  Ruler, 
came  to  Christ  to  inquire  what  good  thing  he  should  do^  that 
ight  have  eternal  life^  was  sanctified ;  although  we  are  in- 
sd,  that  Jesus,  beholding  Attn,  loved  Attn.  As  little  reason 
^re  to  believe,  that  many  others  of  our  race,  possessing  a 
icter  equally  amiable,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  are  ever 
wed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Persons  of  the  former  class, 
carry  through  life,  notwithstanding  their  renovation,  not- 
itanding   the  real  and  important  moral  change,  made  in 

by  this  event,  not  a  little  of  their  original,  unamiablc 
U  Their  remaining  sinfulness  will  often  show  itself  in  an 
Mnising,  as  well  as  unhappy,  manner.  Candid  and  charita- 
lersoos,  who  live  by  their  side,  will,  indeed,  see  many  ap- 
inces  of  piety,  mingled  at  times,  with  the  operations  of  this 
irard  character.     But  the  world  at  large  will  discern  very 

and  persons  peculiarly  prejudiced  will  perceive  none. 
n,  therefore,  such  men  leave  the  world;  it  is  plain,  that,  if 
should  leave  it  full  of  hope,  and  even  of  exultation,  all 
»,  who  believed  nothing  concerning  their  sanctification,  and 
mbered  only  the  unamiable  parts  of  their  character,  would 
regard  their  hope  and  exultation  as  unwarranted  by  the 
>el,  and  founded  only  in  delusion.  Equally  evident  is  it. 
those,  who  with  less  prejudice  saw  them  only  at  a  distance, 
marked  only  the  prominent,  and  perhaps  the  disagreeable. 
I  of  their  conduct,  would  entertain  many  doubts,  and  ytry 
ed  hopes,  concerning  their  present  character,  or  future  wel- 
'  Those  Christians,  who  were  intimately  connected  with 
I,  knowing  them  better,  would  indeed  judge  more  favoura- 

Bot  this  judgment  would  by  others  be  regarded  as  the 
[t  of  mere  prejudice,  and  the  blind  spirit  of  party, 
hose  of  the  latter  class  wQuld,  on  the  other  hand,  be  regard- 
rith  affection  and  complacency.  All  their  commeodable 
MIS,  which,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are  usually  very  pleasing 
Bankind,  because  they  are  chiefly  intended  to  give  them 
tore,  would  now  be  remembered  with  peculiar  advantage  to 
r  character.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  dead  would 
ate  peculiarly  in  their  favour.    The  hope  of  our  own  final 
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safety,  foimded  on  the  belief,  that  tluy  were  safe,  and  that  wt 
ivere  like  tbem,  would  render  us  eager  to  conclude  well  oeir 
ceruing  them.  The  wish  of  ail  around  us,  that  their  future  stale 
might  be  happy,  and  the  silence  of  all  concerning  every  thingi 
which  might  unsettle  this  favourable  opinion,  would  give  ic  ift> 
creased,  and  often  irresistible,  strength.  Thus,  when  to  the  jadg-  ] 
ment  of  strict  scrutiny  the  case  might  seem,  at  the  best,  doobl- 
ful  and  distressing,  it  would  be  regarded  with  high  hopes,  and 
abundant  consolation ;  since  no  such  scrutiny  would  be  ea* 
ployed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  as  I  hat 
shown  at  large  in  a  preceding  discourse,  that  the  Scriptvtl 
evidences  of  piety  are  often  not  without  great  difficulty  applied  to 
the  state  of  our  own  minds.  Hence  multitudes  of  good  mea,  pio* 
babiy,  experience  many  doubts,  and  difficulties,  throughont  thar 
lives.  Christians,  who  are  modest,  timid,  and  easily  appreheo- 
sive,  will  therefore  naturally,  and  often,  conclude  against  thMh 
selves.  Bold  and  rash  men,  on  the  contrary,  nay,  even  suck  n 
are  easy,  and  quiet,  and  always  prone  to  hope  well,  will  at 
least  as  oflen,  and  as  naturally,  conclude  in  their  own  favour. 
An  extensive  knowledge  of  sin,  and  a  watchful  observaticn,  on 
the  part  of  him,  who  possesses  such  knowledge  of  the  sins,  com- 
mitted by  himself,  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  many  anxieties 
on  a  dying-bed.  Ignorance  and  inattention,  concerning  this 
interesting  subject,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  have  the  contrary 
ettect. 

From  these  considerations,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature 
which  cannot  now  be  mentioned,  it  is  evident,  that  this  subject 
must  be  attended,  often,  with  great  Uncertainty  ;  and  in  very 
many  cases  cannot  be  judged  of  without  extreme  danger  of  error. 
The  reason,  why  it  has  been  here  discussed,  is  a  wish  to  prevent 
those  utifounded  and  dangerous  hopes,  and  those  unnecessary 
and  causeless  fears,  which  bad  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  good 
men  on  the  other,  derive  from  very  doubtful  appearances,  at- 
tendant on  the  deaths  of  others.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  Scriptures  have  no  where  made  the  circumstances  of  our 
decease,  proofs  of  our  moral  character.  These  they  have  taught 
us  to  look  for  in  the  life.    Every  tree,  saith  our  Saviour,  is  known 
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f  %i9/rmit.  He  who  has  lived  a  life  of  piety,  he  who  has  acta- 
Uy  exercised  piety  while  he  lived,  will  find,  however  anxious 
Mjbe  his  last  moments,  ample  consolation  in  the  future  world, 
le  who  has  not,  however  peaceful  may  be  his  death,  will  fail 
f  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

2.  T%e8€  obtervations  teach  u$  the  imnutise  w^riamee  of  oi- 
mtii^  the  favour  of  God  in  the  pretent  life. 

There  is  no  more  affecting  proof,  that  we  are  altogether  in 
le  hands  of  God,  and  are  entirely  disposed  of  according  to 
11  pleasure,  than  that,  which  is  seen  in  our  death*  He,  who 
saives  us  firom  this  world,  can  plainly  remove  us  to  any  place, 
ad  dispose  of  us  in  any  nmnner,  which  he  chooses.  Dreadful 
^ould  it  be  beyond  expression,  should  he  make  us  die  for  ever, 
lid,  throughout  our  future  existence,  make  every  succeeding 
eath  more  distressing,  than  that,  which  went  before  it.  Dread- 
il  would  it  be,  should  be  make  all  our  future  being  a  state  of 
Dceasing  death,  both  to  the  body  and  the  soul.  With  what 
iree  and  propriety,  has  our  Saviour  required  us,  to  fear  BSm, 
ho  is  able  to  destroy  both  the  50ti/,  and  the  bodjf  in  hell  S 

As  this  life  is  the  only  time  of  probation  to  man ;  the  present 
I  the  only  period,  in  which  this  mighty  evil  can  be  prevented. 
eiae,  therefore,  this  golden  season ;  and,  while  it  lasts,  Work 
wi  jfowr  salvation  with  fear,  and  trembling*  Think  what  it  will 
e  to  die  for  ever.  Remember  how  short  life  is ;  how  uncer- 
lio ;  by  how  frail  a  tenure  possessed ;  and  how  apt  to  vanish 
efore  we  arc  aware.  Feel,  that  in  this  short  period,  if  ever, 
omr  salvation  is  to  be  secured.  Remember,  that  to  all  the  im- 
leoitent,  the  first  death  comes  too  soon,  and  is  always  a  drcad- 
il  introduction  to  a  second  infinitely  more  dreadful.  If  the 
rst  death  is  terrible  to  you,  and  to  all  men ;  think  what  it  must 
e,  to  endure  these  terrors  in  endless  repetition.  Soon,  I  be- 
eech  you,  call  to  mind  how  soon,  the  sun  of  the  longest  day 
oes  down.  Think  how  often  it  is  lost  in  clouds,  before  it  has 
eached  the  meridian.  Count  not  upon  the  evening  of  life.  By 
im,  who  postpones  the  business  of  the  day,  it  will  never  be 
one.  Awake  from  the  fatal  slumbers  of  sloth  ;  from  the  deceit- 
nl  hopes  of  procrastination ;  from  the  benumbing  torpor  of 
ecurity  in  sin.     Let  nothing  stand  between  you  and  Heaven. 
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What  would  you  oot  give  (o  purchase  this  glorious  posseasioo  ? 
What  exchange  for  it  would  you  receive  ?  How  poor  must  he 
be,  who  through  this  life  possessed  the  world ;  and  throughout 
hii  endless  existence  was  in  want  of  all  things !  How  wretch* 
ed  he,  who  wallowed  in  pleasure  here,  and  languished  out  Ete^ 
nity  in  laaufUaiion^  fnaurmingf  and  woe  / 

4.  How  poor  a  portion  %$  that  of  ike  wicked. 

The  portion  of  the  wicked  is  all  received,  and  expended,  during 
this  little  life ;  and  is  finally  terminated  by  the  grave.  Its  en- 
joyments are  small ;  they  are  few ;  they  are  mingled  with  rnaaj 
woes;  they  are  embittered  by  many  disappointments.  Ibnjr 
dangers  continually  betide  men  of  this  character;  and  many 
fears  beset  them.  Often  they  are  cut  off  in  the  beginning,  oAei 
in  the  midst,  of  life ;  and  always  before  they  are  ready.  On  s 
dying-bed,  they  are  unable  to  look  back,  with  comfort,  on  any 
thing,  which  they  have  done ;  or  forward,  with  hope,  to  any 
thing  which  awaits  them.  Here  their  enjoyments  bid  them  s 
final  adieu.  All  their  future  being  is  a  long  and  dreary  nighc, 
with  no  succeeding  day. 

4.  With  ham  much  witdam  do  the  Righteous  choose  thoir  porikiu 

Qodlinessj  says  St.  Paul,  it  profitable  unto  all  things^  ham% 
the  promise  of  the  Itfe  that  now  is,  and  of  the  life  which  is  to  corns* 
The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  experience  of  man,  furnish  am- 
ple proof  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  A  great  variety  of 
considerations  combine  their  evidence  to  prove,  that  a  good  man 
is,  even  in  this  world,  happier  than  a  bad  one.  External  enjoy- 
ments  may  indeed  be  distributed  to  either,  indifferently,  in  great- 
er or  less  numbers.  There  are  cases  also,  in  which  either  may 
be  peculiarly  unhappy.  The  fair  application  of  the  rule  is,  un- 
doubtedly, to  what  may  be  called  the  average  of  human  life; 
and,  if  applied  to  this  object,  it  will  be  found  unquestionably  and 
universally  just. 

Enjoyments,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  what  the  mind  finds, 
or  makes,  them.  Plain  food  is  delightful  to  the  palate,  by  which 
it  is  relished ;  while  the  daintiest  viands  are  lost  upon  a  sickly 
appetite.  The  spirit  of  a  good  man  disposes  him  to  consider, 
and  enables  him  to  receive,  all  his  enjoyments  as  gifts  from  the 
^^s!  of  all  friends ;  and  to  exercise,  continually,  gratitude  to 
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dial  FViend ;  the  tnost  pleasing  of  all  emotions.  On  this  Friend 
ako,  he  perpetually  relies,  as  perpetually  able,  and  inclined,  to 
befriend  him ;  as  present  wherever  he  is ;  as  knowing  whatever 
he  needs ;  as  exercising  towards  him  everlasting  loving-kindness ; 
tnd  as  having  given  his  own  immoveable  promise,  that  all  things 
thall  work  together  for  his  good.  This  train  of  considerations,  regu- 
larly attending  his  whole  course  of  enjoyments,  cannot  fail  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  every  blessing,  in  which  he  shares  ;  and  to 
spread  warmth,  and  light,  and  life,  around  him  in  his  journey  to- 
wards Heaven. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  at  peace  with  himself.  He  has  sujth 
nitted  to  God :  he  has  yielded  himself  to  the  Redeemer.  Th^ 
irar  between  his  inclinations  and  his  conscience,  the  tumult  of 
lis  passions  and  his  fears,  has  in  a  great  measufe  subsided.  To 
this  state  of  agitation,  has  succeeded  the  peace  of  forgiven  siii| 
uid  an  approving  conscience.  The  long  night  of  darkness  and 
storm  has  retired ;  and  a  serene  and  cheerful  morning  has  arisen 
upon  the  #orld  within  ;  a  happy  presage  of  perpetual  day.  A 
mind,  at  peace  with  itself,  is  the  only  mind  at  ease :  and  a  mind 
without  ease  is  ill  prepared  to  enjoy.  Whatever  good  the  worlq 
gives  must  be  imperfectly  tasted  by  him,  who  is  unsatisfied  with 
Uoraelfy  conscious  of  his  exposure  to  the  anger  of  God,  and  terri- 
fied by  expectations  of  future  woe«  An  exemptiom  from  these 
evib  is  the  first  great  step  towards  sincere  happiness,  and  con- 
itrs  a  capacity  for  enjoyment,  which,  without  it,  must  be  for 
ever  unknown.  But  the  present  state  is  far  from  being  a  state 
of  enjoyment  only.  The  means  of  soothing  sorrow  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  us,  as  those  of  enhancing  comfort.  In  this  impor- 
tant privilege,  the  superiority  of  the  good  man's  choice  is  perhaps 
still  more  conspicuous.  Peace  of  mind  blunts,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, all  the  shafts  of  adversity.  A  strong  sense  of  the  univer- 
sal Government  of  God,  and  of  his  friendship  to  the  soul,  change 
the  very  nature  of  afflictions ;  and  transmute  them  from  curses 
into  blessings.  At  the  same  time,  the  Hope  of  the  Gospel,  always 
present  to  the  mind  of  such  a  man,  administers  to  him  the  richest 
consolation  in  every  sorrow ;  reminds  him  daily,  that  in  this  life 
only  will  he  be  a  sufferer;  and  directs  his  eye  to  that  world  of 
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approaching  peace,  and  prosperity,  where  hU  alBictions  will  final- 
ly flee  away. 

In  Death  itself,  all  these  privileges  will  be  his.  Hope  f>arti<> 
cularly,  and  peace,  will  soothe  all  the  sufferings  of  a  dying- bed, 
and  illumine  his  passage  into  Eternity.  Or  should  he,  as  ii 
sometimes  the  case,  find  fears  and  sorrows  await  him  at  this  pe- 
riod ;  this  is  his  last  enemy,  and  possessed  of  pow«r  over  hiii 
but  for  a  moment. 

Thus  the  good  man  goes  through  the  present  life,  possessed 
of  a  happier  character,  and  a  happier  lot,  than  any,  which  can 
be  challenged  by  bad  men.  His  enjoyments  are  superior  id 
kind,  in  number,  and  in  degree.  He  possesses  alleviations  of 
trouble,  to  which  no  bad  man  can  make  any  pretensions.  Death 
itself  is  to  him  often  peaceful;  and  often  filled  with  hope  and 
consolation.  Whenever  it  is  not ;  it  is  still  the  termination  of 
all  his  sorrows. 

In  the  future  world,  the  difference  is  infinite.  When  the  good 
man  resigns  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  his  spirit  to  the  hands  of 
God  who  gave  it;  he  tnitrs  immediately  into  ih%  joy  of  hu  L»i» 
Sin  and  suffering,  time  and  death,  hold  their  dominion  over  kirn 
no  more.  The  dawn  of  his  future  being  is  to  him  the  dawn  of 
everlasting  day.  In  this  immense  duration,  his  life  will  be  aa 
uninterrupted  progress  of  virtue,  honour,  and  enjoyment.  Fiiod 
for  ever  in  the  world  of  glory,  and  surrounded  by  the  General 
assembly  of  the  first*born,  ^  companion  of  angels,  and  a  chiU 
of  God,  he  will  look  back  with  ineffable  delight,  on  that  choice, 
which  accomplished  the  end  of  bis  being,  and  made  life  and 
death  blessings  to  him ;  and  will  stretch  his  view  forward  wilh 
transport  to  joy  succeeding  joy,  and  to  glory  surpassing  glory, 
throughout  ages,  which  cannot  end. 
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Rill  shmll  the  dust  return  to  the  Eiarth  as  it  was,  and  the  ^rit 

shall  return  to  Ood  who  gave  it, 

(v  ray  last  discourse,  I  made  several  observations  concerning 
lealh,  considered  as  the  last  Dispensation  of  Providence  to  man 
tt  the  present  world.  T\e  ifnmediate  Consequences  of  Death 
iimwh  the  next  subject  of  our  investigation. 

In  the  text  we  are  told,  that,  when  mangoeth  to  his  long  home, 
h»  duit^  or  body,  shall  return  to  the  earthy  of  which  it  was  form- 
id*  and  that  then  also,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  Ood  who  gave  it^ 
n  considering  this  subject,  I  shall  follow  the  order  of  discourse 
lere  presented  to  us ;  and  examine  those  things  which,  imroe* 
liately  after  Death,  respect, 

I.  T%e  Body;  and, 

II.  The  Soul. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads,  I  observe, 

1.  That  the  Body  is  changed  into  a  Corpse. 

Death  is  the  termination  of  all  the  animal  functions  of  our  na- 
ure.  So  long  as  these  continue,  life,  the  result  of  them,  dif- 
iuses  warmth,  activity,  and  beauty,  throughout  our  frame.  In 
liis  state,  the  Body  is  a  useful,  as  well  as  pleasing,  habitation 
Tor  the  soul ;  and  a  necessary,  as  well  as  convenient,  instrument 
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for  accomplishing  the  purposes,  to  which  it  is  destined  in  the 
present  world.  But,  when  these  functions  cease,  life  also 
ceases.  The  Body  then  becomes  cold,  motionless,  defonned, 
and  useless.  The  form,  which  once  gave  pleasure  to  all  around 
it,  now  creates  only  pain  and  sorrow.  The  limbs  are  stiffened; 
the  face  clouded  with  paleness ;  the  eye  closed  in  darkness ;  the 
ear  deaf;  the  voice  dumb;  and  the  whole  appearance  ghasdy, 
and  dreadful.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  deserts  its  ruined 
habitation,  and  wings  it»  way  into  the  unknown  vast  of  being. 

2.  7%e  Body  is  conveyed  to  the  grave. 

Necessity  compels  the  living  to  remove  this  decayed  frame 
from  their  sight.  Different  nations  have  pursued  different  modes 
of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  By  some  nations  the  Body  has 
been  consumed  with  fire.  By  others  it  has  been  embalmed. 
By  some  it  has  been  lodged  in  tombs,  properly  so  called.  By 
some  it  has  been  consigned  to  vaults  and  caverns ;  and  by  most 
has  been  buried  in  the  grave.  All  nations,  in  whatever  mamier 
they  have  disposed  of  the  remains  of  their  departed  friends,  have 
with  one  consent  wished,  like  Abraham,  to  remove  their  dead  oi^ 
of  their  sight. 

In  this  situation  the  body  becomes  the  prey  of  corruption, 
and  the  feast  of  worms.     How  humiliating  an  allotment  is  diis 
to  the  pride  of  man  ?     When  the  Conqueror,  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  millions,  enters  his  capital  in  triumph ;  when  the 
trumpet  of  fame  proclaims  his  approach,  and  the  shouts  of  mil- 
lions announce  his  victories ;  surrounded  by  the  spoils  of  subju- 
gated nations,  and  followed  by  trains  of  vanquished  kings  and 
heroes ;  how  must  his  haughty  spirit  be  lowered  to  the  dust  by 
the  remembrance,  that  within  a  few  days  himself  would  become 
the  food  of  a  worm,  reigning  over  him  with  a  more  absolute 
control,  than  he  ever  exercised  over  his  slaves.     Yet  this  will 
be  the  real  end  of  all  his  achicvments.     To  this  humble  level 
must  descend  the  tenant  of  the  throne,  as  well  as  of  the  cottage. 
Here  wisdom  and  folly,  learning  and  ignorance,  refinement  and 
vulgarity,  will  lie  down  together.     Hither  moves  with  an  un- 
conscious, but  regular  step,  the  Beauty  that  illumines  •'  the  gay 
assembly's  gayest  room ;"  that  subdues  the  heart  even  of  the 
Conqueror  himself;  and  says,  ^'  I  sit  as  Queen,  and  shall  see  no 
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sorrow."  AU  these  may,  and  must,  ultimately  say  to  corruption, 
Thou  art  our  father,  and  to  the  worm,  TTiou  art  our  mother^  and 
cur  sister*  But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  progress.  The 
next  stage  in  our  humiliation  is,  to  be  changed  into  dust.  This 
was  our  origin :  this  is  our  end.  The  very  clods,  on  which  we 
tread,  were  once  not  improbably  parts,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, of  living  beings  like  ourselves.  Not  a  small  part  of  the 
sorfece  of  this  world  has,  in  all  probability,  been  animated,  and 
inhabited  by  human  minds :  and  the  remains  of  man  are  daily 
perhaps,  as  well  as  insensibly,  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  the 
spade. 

II.  The  Events,  which  immediatety  after  Death  concern  the 
Soutj  are  the  following, 

Im  Jit  Death  the  Soul  quits  the  body,  to  return  to  it  no  more. 

At  Death,  the  animal  functions  cease ;  or  rather  the  cessation 
of  them  is  Death  itself.  Then  the  flexibility,  the  power  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  consequent  usefulness  to  which  they  gave  birth,  are 
terminated  also.  The  Soul,  of  course,  finds  the  body  no  longer 
fitted  to  be  an  instrument  of  its  wishes,  or  its  duties.  The  limbs 
can  no  longer  convey  it  from  place  to  place ;  the  tongue  commu- 
nicate its  thoughts ;  nor  the  hands  execute  its  pleasure.  De- 
plrived  of  all  its  powers,  the  body  becomes  a  useless,  and  un- 
Odmfiwlable,  residence  for  a  being,  to  whose  nature,  activity  is 
essential,  and  the  purposes  of  whose  creation  would  be  frustrat- 
ed by  a  longer  confinement  to  so  unsuitable  a  mansion.  We 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Author  of  our  being  should,  in 
Ins  providence,  remove  the  Soul  from  a  situation,  so  contradic- 
tory in  all  respects  to  the  design  of  its  existence. 

The  proof  of  the  feet,  which  I  am  considering,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Soul  in  a  state  of  separation  fix)m  the  body,  has  to 
a  great  extent,  been  necessarily  given  in  a  former  discourse; 
in  which  I  attempted  to  show,  that  the  Soul  is  not  material.  To 
that  discourse  I  must,  therefore,  refer  my  audience  for  these 
proofii.  It  may,  however,  not  be  improper  briefly  to  mention 
some  of  them  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  first,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  Text.  Here  we  are 
informed,  that  the  dust,  at  death,  shall  return  to  the  earth,  as  it 
ntu ;  tsnd  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gone  it.    That  the 
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soul  and  body  are  two  distinct  beitigs,  and  that  at  dteth  om  f^ 
turns  to  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  God  who  gave  it,  are  tr«thi» 
declared  in  this  passage  in  a  manner  so  plain,  as  pMbaUy  ne?fr 
to  have  been  misapprehended  by  any  man,  not  embarked  ii 
some  philosophical  controversy. 

Secondly  ;  Of  Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  ii  is  said,  accovding- 
ly,  that  they  gave  up  the  Ohost,  or  rendered  their  spiriiB  to  Ot^ 
who  gave  them.  In  Exodus,  God  saith,  /  am  the  Ood  of  thf  ¥\^ 
ther,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Ood  of  Jacob*  Ood,  our  SsTiov 
observes,  is  not  the  Ood  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  Kving;  that  is,  of 
the  spirits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob}  living  at  the  tismi 
when  this  declaration  was  made  to  Moses,  Accordingly  ihii 
passage  is  alleged  by  our  Saviour  to  the  Saddueees,  as  foil  ptof 
of  the  wfoareuftg,  or  separate  existence  of  souls  beyond  the  gravt* 

Of  these  persons  also,  it  is  said,  that  they  were  gathered  anil 
their  people.  This  declaration  is  commonly,  but  rery  errone- 
ously, understood  to  mean,  that  their  bodies  were  gathered  to  fk 
bodies  of  their  kindred  ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  Ae 
Scriptural  phrase,  They  slept  vrith  their  Fathers,  But  in  Chit 
sense,  it  is,  in  many  instances,  obviously  untrue.  Neither  Mnh 
ham,  nor  Isaac,  was,  in  this  sense,  gathered  unto  his  people. 
The  people  of  Abraham  were  all  buried  either  in  Padan  Arem, 
or  in  Ur,  of  the  Chaldees ;  while  he  was  buried  in  the  cave  ef 
Macpelah  in  Canaan,  Isaac  was  buried  with  none  of  his  firiemb 
beside  his  Parents;  and  these  could  not  be  styled  his  people. 
The  people,  to  whom  these  persons  were  gathered,  were  the 
assembly  of  the  blessed* 

Thirdly ;  In  conformity  to  this  interpretation,  Christ  says  cen- 
ceming  Lazarus,  that  he  died  and  was  carried  by  angels  to  Abra- 
ham's bosom :  a  complete  proof,  that  Abraham  was  in  existence 
among  the  blessed,  at  the  time,  to  which  this  parable  refers* 

Fourthly ;  Christ  said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  2V- 
day  skalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  This  could  not  be  true, 
unless  the  Soul  of  the  thief  existed  in  a  separate  state. 

Fifthly;  St.  Paul  declares,  2  Cor.  v.  6,  that.  While  oe  are  of 
home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord}  and  subjoins,  Wt 
are  confident,  I  say,  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  &oc^,  smd 
present  with  the  Lord,    Here,  this  Apostle  teaches  us,  that  Chris- 
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I  can  be  absent  from  the  body ;  and  that  this  absence  must 
place,  to  enable  them  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  \  and 
whenever  it  does  take  place,  thejr  will  be  present  with  the 
L  Christians,  therefore,  that  is,  the  spirits  of  Christians, 
i  in  a  state,  separated  from  the  body, 
ztbly ;  The  same  Apostle,  Phil.  i.  21 — ^33,  says,  Far  me  io 
i§  Ckristj  and  to  die  i$  gain :  and  again,  /  have  a  deiirt  io 
ri^  and  to  be  with  Christj  which  u  far  better.  When  the 
itle  says.  For  me  to  live  %$  Chritt^  he  declares,  that  the  pre- 
life  is  to  him  a  source  of  high  enjoyment.  But  if  he  did  not 
in  a  separate  state,  his  death  would  put  an  end  to  all  his 
lament :  being  an  absolute  termination  of  his  consciousness* 
len,  he  had  the  least  degree  of  enjoyment,  while  living ;  his 
],  destroying  this  enjoyment,  and  supplying  no  other  in  its 
3t  would  with  mathematical  certainty  be  a  loss  to  him.  How 
I  greater  must  this  loss  be,  when,  ai  he  informs  us.  It  wot 
ti  to  him  to  live.  Can  any  sober  man  believe,  that  St,  Paul 
It  to  declare  death,  which,  according  to  the  opposite  scheme, 
Hrely  a  temporary  annihilation,  to  be  greater  good,  than  the 
jness,  indicated  bv  this  expressive  phraseology  ? 
It  the  Apostle  himself  has  determined  this  point.  He  has 
us,  that  the  gain  of  his  departure  consisted  in  being  with 
It,  in  a  state  of  happiness  totally  superior  to  any  thing, 
1  in  the  present  world.  Here  indeed,  he  enjoyed  the  pre- 
» of  his  Saviour,  in  an  eminent,  perhaps  in  a  singular  de» 
;  yet  in  a  manner  far  inferior  Io  what,  he  was  assured,  he 
Id  find  immediately  after  death. 

venthly;  St.  John,  when  caught  up  to  Heaven^  beheld  a 
multitude^  which  no  man  could  number ,  of  all  natioM,  and 
f df,  and  peoplee,  and  tonguee,  Handing  before  the  7%roiM, 
fefore  the  Lamb,  clothed  in  white  robes,  with  pedrnt  in  their 
t,  uniting  with  the  angels  in  their  everlasting  song  of  praise. 
Apostle  asked  who  these  persons  were.  The  interpreting 
I  informed  him  that  they  were  those,  who  came  out  of  great 
UUion,  and  had  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
\iood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore,  he  adds,  are  they  before  the 
«  of  Qod,  and  serve  him,  day  and  nighi  in  his  temple :  and  He 
riiteth  on  the  throne,  shall  dwell  among  them.     7%ey  ehsM 
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hunger  no  morej  neither  thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  tun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat :  For  the  Lambj  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne^  shall  feed  them;  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters :  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes*  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  these  were  men  ;  and  de- 
ceased men  t  nor  that  the  time,  referred  to  in  this  passage,  was 
long  antecedent  to  the  resurrection.  They  were,  therefore, 
separate  spirits;  conscious,  virtuous,  happy,  beings.  It  may 
be  said,  and  truly,  that  all  this  passed  in  vision.  But  it  must  be 
added,  and  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  say  this,  that  a  vi* 
sion,  communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  exhibits  nothing  but 
what  is  true. 

Eighthly ;  In  conformity  to  this  representation  of  St.  John,  Si. 
Pati/says,  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  For,  if  we  believe,  that  Jesus  died,  and 
rose  again^  even  so  them  also,  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  iring 
with  him ;  that  is,  as  the  sixteenth  verse  informs  us,  when  he 
comes  to  the  final  Judgment.  Who  are  those,  whom  God  will 
bring  with  Christ  at  this  time  ?  Certainly  not  the  bodies  of  the 
Saints.  They  will  be  raised  from  the  grave ;  and  cannot  be 
brought  with  Christ.  The  only  answer,  therefore,  is,  he  will 
bring  with  him  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

Ninthly ;  Christ  informs  ti^,  that  Lazarus  died,  and  was  carried 
by  angels  to  Abraham^s  bosom  ;  that  the  Rich  man  died,  and  in 
hell  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments  ;  and  all  this,  while  the  Jive 
Brethren  of  the  Rich  man  were  still  living  in  the  present  world. 
Now  1  ask,  whether  the  body  of  the  Rich  man  was  at  this  time 
in  hell ',  or  the  body  of  Lazarus  carried  by  angels  to  MrahamU 
bosom  ?  These  questions  can  need  no  answer.  The  conse- 
quence isy  therefore,  unavoidable.  Should  an  objector  say,  that 
this  representation  is  parabolical ;  he  will  say  it,  only  to  escape 
from  an  argument,  which  he  cannot  face.  That  parables  are 
figurative  representations  is  acknowledged.  But  he  must  be  a 
hardy  commentator,  who  will  assert,  that  they  exhibit  any  thing 
but  truth. 

1  might  multiply  proofs  of  this  doctrine  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent: for  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject 
is  entirely  uniform.  But  I  shall  only  add  one  more,  of  a  nature 
somewhat  difi*erent  from  those,  which  have  been  already  alleg- 
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sd.  The  body  of  Moses  was  buried  by  God  in  a  vaUejfj  in  the 
land  of  Moah,  aver  against  Beth-peor,  Yet  Moses  appeared 
M  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  conversed  with  Christ, 

With  this  scheme  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  ahnost  ail 
irho  have  professed  to  believe  them,  have  coincided  in  every  age 
»f  the  Church.  Probably  no  Individual  has  ever  thought  of  find- 
ing in  them  the  opposite  doctrine,  unless  when  forced  to  it  by  a 
wish  to  support  some  other  favourite  tenet.  Dr.  Priestly  has 
plainly  adopted  it,  because  he  thought  the  Immateriality  of  the 
Soul  inconsistent  with  his  views  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  supposing  the  soul  of  man  to  be 
capable  of  existing  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body,  than 
in  supposing  any  other  spirit  to  be  capable  of  existing  without 
a  body.  Angels  we  know  are  unembodied.  In  the  same  state, 
the  spirits  of  deceased  persons  may  exist  with  as  little  difficulty 
in  the  eye  of  sound  philosophy,  as  Angek.  Aware  of  this  truth, 
Drm  Priestly  has  strenuously  laboured  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  Angels  also ;  in  my  view,  without  the  least  aid  of  philosophy, 
and  in  direct  defiance  of  Revelation.  If  the  Scriptures  do  not 
assert  the  existence  of  Angels ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  assert  any 
thing  ;  for  they  do  not  as;iert  any  thing  with  more  clearness,  or 
precision.  If  their  assertions  concerning  this  subject  can  be 
subverted  by  criticism ;  there  can  be  no  assertions,  which  criti- 
cism may  not  subvert. 

3.  The  Soul,  after  Death,  returns  immediately  to  Ood,  to  give 
wn  account  of  its  conduct  in  the  present  life. 

This  appears  to  be  the  plain  language  of  the  text,  in  which 
the  return  of  the  body  to  the  dust,  and  of  the  soul  to  God  are 
exhibited  as  co-existing  events.  That  the^purpose  of  its  return  to 
God  is,  that  it  may  give  up  its  account,  appears  sufficiently  plain 
From  the  parables  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds.  In  these,  each 
of  the  servants  is  exhibited  as  summoned  to  give,  and  k9  actual* 
\y  giving,  his  account  to  his  lord  concerning  his  use,  or  abuse, 
of  the  privileges,  entrusted  to  him,  immediately  after  the  close 
of  his  stewardship.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  any 
thing  in  the  Scriptures,  which  is  at  all  inconsbtent  with  this 
scheme  of  our  future  destination. 

In  this  account  will  be  unfolded,  alike,  the  state  of  the  thoughts. 
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and  ih^t  of  the  eztftrnal  conduct.  Of  course,  the  soul  will  be 
furnished  with  a  power  of  recoUectioa»  sufficiently  capaciom^  It 
comprehend  all  that  it  has  done,  and  will  be  compelled  to  d» 
dare  U  without  disguise,  enhancement,  or  evasion*  Ita  secret 
chambers,  and  all  which  they  contain,  or  have  ever  contaiM^ 
will  be  laid  open  to  its  own  eye,  as  well  as  to  that  of  its  Maker. 
In  this  manner,  the  motives,  by  which  it  has  been  governed,  and 
the  moral  character,  which  it  has  sustained  during  its  probation, 
will  be  so  entirely  developed,  as  to  satisfy  even  itself,  that  tk 
invesUgatioa  has  been  just*  as  well  as  complete. 

The  SetUenee  of  Qod  will  bt  pronounced^  in  perfect  righieom' 
neee^  on  all  thai  it  has  done. 

To  those,  who  have  done  the  will  of  God,  loved  his  characler, 
believed  in  his  Son,  and  turned  away  from  their  iniquities.  He 
will  say.  Well  done,  good  and  faitl^ul  servants,  ye  haoe  beemfmd^ 
fvl  over  a  fern  things  ;  I  will  make  you  rulers  over  miMy  tkistgsj 
enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lordn  Of  those,  who  have  refused, 
or  neglected,  to  do  these  things,  He  will  say,  Take  ye  the  wnpr^ 
JUable  servants^  and  cast  them  into  outer  darkness  ;  there  shall  he 
weepings  and  gnashisig  of  teeth* 

4.  ill  consequence  of  this  sentence^  the  soul  will  immediately  en- 
ter upon  a  state  of  reward. 

When  Lazarus  died,  he  was  carried  by  angels  to  Mraham^s  be- 
8om*  His  evil  things^  or  sufferings,  were  all  terminated ;  and  he 
was  henceforth  comforted,  or  made  happy,  for  ever.  When  the 
rich  man  died^  he  lift  up  his  eyes  in  'a^ng,  being  in  torments  ;  and 
is  declared,  to  have  received  all  his  good  things  in  the  present 
life. 

There  has  been  no  small  debate  among  Divines ;  and  those, 
of  great  reputation ;  concerning  the  places,  where  the  dead  will  re* 
side,  between  their  departure  from  this  world,  and  the  final  judg" 
ment.  This  subject  demands  too  extensive  a  consideration  to 
be  attempted  at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  furnishes  a  foundation  for 
some  difference  of  opinion  concerning  it.  Several  expressions, 
found  in  both  Testaments,  seem  to  indicate  an  intermediate  place, 
as  well  as  an  intermediate  state  of  existence,  between  this  world, 
aQd  the  final  scenes  of  retribution.    After  a  considerable  exa* 
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miiuition  of  this  subject,  and  an  examination  of  several  able 
ooomentaton,  who  have  handled  it  to  some  extent,  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  myself  not  altogether  satisfied ;  and  to  say,  that,  hither- 
to, I  have  found  difficulties  on  both  sides.  I  know  of  no  me* 
thod,  in  which  they  can  be  removed  except  a  direct  recurrence 
to  every  scriptural  passage,  which  relates  to  the  subject,  a  tho* 
raugh  consideration  of  each,  and  an  attentive  comparison  of  them 
an.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  Hebrew  7lKtS^  Sbeol,  and 
the  Greek  'A^,  commonly  rendered  Hell,  or  the  Grave,  in  our 
Translation,  do  not  properly  signify  either;  but  always  the 
world  of  departed  spirits.  As  these  words  have  so  extensive  a 
signification,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  every  passage  of  Scrip*^ 
ture  referring  to  that  world ;  there  must  be  room  for  considera- 
ble difference  of  opinion*.  But,  whatever  may  be  true  concern- 
ing an  intermediate  place  of  existence,  there  can,  I  apprehend. 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  concerning  an  intermediate  state.  St. 
Peter  says  of  the  angels  that  sinned,  that  Ood  cast  (hem  down  to 
Hellj  mad  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
imfo  Judgment.  St.  Jude,  also,  declares  them  to  he  reserved^  in 
like  manner,  unto  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day.  From  these 
declarations  it  is  manifest,  that  fallen  angels  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  final  judgment,  nor,  of  course,  their  final  reward. 
This,  indeed,  seems  evident  from  the  phraseology,  used  by  St. 
PeteTj  as  well  as  by  the  declarations  of  both  him  and  St.  Jude. 
The  word,  which  is  rendered  from  St.  Peter,  cast  them  down  to 
hellj  is  in  the  Greek,  rafra^a; ;  literally  rendered,  cast  them 
dawn  to  Tartarus.  While  this  phraseology  plainly  declares  a 
state  of  punishment ;  it  indicates  directly  a  difierent  state  from 
that,  which  is  taught  by  the  word  ysswa ;  the  appropriate  name 
of  hell  in  the  Scriptures.  After  the  rich  man  died,  and  was  bu- 
riedj  it  is  said  by  our  Saviour,  he  lift  up  his  eyes  in  hell  being  in 
torments :  in  the  Greek,  sv  ru  *a^,  in  Hades,  he  lift  vp  his  eyes  be- 
ing tk  torments.  This  won!  also  denotes,  with  sufficient  clear- 
nesSy  a  difierent  state  of  suffering  from  that  which  is  intended  by 
the  word  ynwm.     In  the  same  parable,  Lazarus  is  declared  to  be 
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carried  hif  jiagtU  to  AbrahamU  boswn.  The  state,  in  which  Is- 
zarui  was  placed,  is  denoted  elsewhere  by  the  word  Parodiii. 
To  day  J  said  our  Saviour  to  the  thief  oq  the  cross,  ihou  shall  k 
with  nu  in  Paradise,  But  wc  know  from  our  Saviour's  own  d» 
claration,  that,  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost  on  the  cross,  his  spi* 
rit  went,  not  to  hell,  but  to  Hadts^  or  ShsoL  For  in  the  six- 
teenth Psalm  He  himself  says,  ^^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  is 
Sheolf'^  rendered  both  by  ih^Sept%iagint^  and  by  S<.  PtUr^  (quot 
ing  this  passage.  Acts  ii.  37,  and  referring  to  it  in  verse  31,)  bj 
Hades  ^  the  Greek  word,  by  which  S&eo/  is  always  translated  botk 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thus  it  is.  Thou  will  nol  leavt 
my  soul  in  'Hades,  and  in  verse  31,  Am  soul  voas  nol  left  m  Ibdu, 
The  thief,  therefore,  went  to  the  state,  which  is  denoted  by  this 
word ;  and  not  to  that,  which  is  denoted  by  Heatefi,  unless  diis 
word  is  supposed  to  include  heaven. 

In  Hcb.  xu  39,  40,  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Ancient  saints,  And 
these  ali,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  Faith ^  received 
7iot  the  promise :  Crod  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  i», 
that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect.  The  promise 
here  denotes,  I  apprehend,  the  good,  or  reward,  promised  to 
Faith  and  obedience,  in  its  full  extent.  This  good,  the  ancient 
saints  are  here  declared  not  to  have  received,  in  this  extensive 
manner :  something  fetter  being  reserved  for  Christians  under 
the  Gospel,  in  which  they  arc  to  share,  together  with  those,  who 
have  gone  before  them,  when  they  shall  be  all  gathered  into 
the  Divine  Kingdom,  and  the  state  of  perfection  shall  finally  arrive. 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  Christ  informs  us,  that 
the  Righteous  will  possess  the  Kingdom^  prepared  for  them  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world}  and  the  \tficked  depart  into  the  ever- 
lasting  fre  {et^  fo  'si\j^  ro  cuwviov)  prepared  for  the  devil  atid  his  an- 
gels, not  before,  but  after,  the  general  judgment.  St.  John  also, 
in  the  20th  and  21st  Chapters  of  the  Apocalypse^  teaches  us,  that  the 
wicked  will  be  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire ;  and  that  the  state  ot 
glory  destined  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Righteous,  and  denoted 
by  his  vision  of  the  J^Tew  Jerusalem^  will  commence  \  after  the 
Judgment  is  finished.  These  in  both  instances  are  the  states 
of  existence,  denoted  in  Scriptural  language  by  the  words  Heaver 
and  Hell. 
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Still,  virtHOus  men,  when  they  leave  this  world,  go  to  a  state 
if  enjoyment  only ;  and  impenitent  men  to  a  state  of  mere  suf- 
ering.  Lazarut  was  only  jcomforted,  after  he  left  this  world ; 
ind  the  rich  man  was  only  tormented.  Su  Paul  informs  us, 
hat,  when  good  men  are  absent  from  the  boAfj  they  are  pre- 
eni  with  the  Lord.  The  fiivourable  presence  of  Christ  will, 
herefore,  be  afforded  to  all  his  followers;  -and  he  will  begin  to 
shibit  to  them,  in  a  glorious  manner,  the  everlasting  kindness^ 
rith  which  he  has  had  mercy  an  them,.  When  the  bodies  of 
nankind  are  re-united  to  their  spirits ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
hat  the  happiness  of  the  Righteous,  and  the  misery  of  the  wick- 
id  will  be  rendered  more  complete*  But,  antecedently  to  that 
ivent,  both  the  happiness  and  the  misery  will  be  entire,  and 
mmingled.  The  happiness  will  in  no  degree  be  alloyed  by 
Buffering ;  the  misery  will  in  no  degree  be  lessened  by  enjoy- 
nent. 

REMARKS. 

1  •  Frmn  these  considerations^  appears  with  strong  evidence,  thefol- 
^  of  thai  excessive  attention,  so  comsmnfy  rendered  to  our  bodies. 

Not  a  small  proportion  of  the  care,  anxiety,  and  labour,  of  man 
is  employed  upon  the  body.  So  far  as  necessity,  decency,  and* 
comfort,  demand  these  exertions,  the  demand  is  certainly  rea- 
lonaUe ;  and  will  be  complied  with,  when  it  is  in  his  power, 
!>y  every  wise  man.  But  there  are,  certainly,  limits  to  this  em- 
ployment, fixed  by  Revelation,  and  seen,  and  acknowledged,  by 
neaaon.  To  take,  even  in  this  way,  the  real  good  of  all  our  la- 
lour  under  the  sun,  is  plainly  included  in  that  portion^  which  God 
iaih  given  us  of  this  labour.  The  allowance  is  certainly  liberal, 
ind  sufficient.  But  there  are  anxieties  experienced ;  there  are 
eflbrts  made ;  which  are  productive  of  no  such  good*  Common 
lenae  continually  discerns,  and  declares,  this  truth.  These 
iDzieties,  and  efforts,  are  also  immensely  numerous,  eager,  and 
painful.  It  is  necessary  to  have  food :  it  is  desirable,  that  that 
food  should  be  wholesome  and  pleasant.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
:lothes :  it  is  desirable,  that  our  clothes  should  be  convenient 
ind  becoming.     But  there  may  be  excessive  care  to  gratify  the 
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palate,  and  to  adorn  the  person.  I  know  of  no  rational  olgec- 
tion  to  that  mode  of  life,  regularly  demanded  by  commoii  seme, 
which,  according  with  the  character,  and  circunatances,  of  u 
individual,  is  pronounced  by  the  general  sense  of  propriety  to  be 
suited  to  his  station.  Yet  the  whole  of  life  is  certainly  not  to 
be  consumed  either  in  pampering,  or  adorning,  the  penoo. 
Our  life  is  the  only  period  of  our  probation ;  and,  during  that 
probation,  eternal  life  is  to  be  gained  or  lost.  With  such  sn 
employment  on  our  hands,  it  is  madness  to  waste  this  litde 
period  in  providing  the  means  of  luxury,  to  pamper  our  palates 
and  our  pride.  Would  the  epicure,  while  feasting  his  sight,  and 
smell,  and  taste,  on  viands,  to  collect  which  he  has,  perhB]», 
ransacked  both  the  Indieg^  remember,  that  he  is  pampering  his 
body,  merely  to  make  it  a  more  dainty  meal  to  the  worms  of 
the  dust ;  it  is  questionable  whether  the  keenness  of  his  relish 
would  not  be  blunted,  and  his  solicitude  concerning  whai  he  ihoM 
eat,  and  what  he  should  drink,  exchanged  for  a  more  becoming 
anxiety  concerning  the  means,  by  which  he  might  live  for  eitt* 
Were  the  Monarch  on  his  throne,  to  adorn  whom  the  South  has 
yielded  up  its  gold,  and  the  East  lavished  its  gems,  to  recollect 
that  within  a  few  days  hejrould  be  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  and 
lodged  in  the  grave ;  would  not  all  these  splendours  fade  upon 
his  eye,  and  pall  upon  his  heart  ?  Were  the  beauty,  who  swims 
through  the  dance,  or  sparkles  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the 
conscious  superiority  of  her  charms,  and  amid  the  homage  of 
surrounding  admirers,  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  form  which  Jfar- 
cissus'Vikc,  she  surveyed  in  the  glass  with  rapture,  must  within 
a  few  days  be  drilled  by  the  icy  hand  of  Death,  the  roses  fade 
from  her  cheeks,  the  splendour  vanish  from  her  eyes,  and  all 
her  elegance  of  form  be  dissolved  in  dust ;  must  she  not  be 
compelled  to  believe,  that  her  vanity  was  misplaced,  and  worth- 
less ;  that  she  squandered  life  upon  objects,  equally  undeserv* 
ing,  and  mischievous ;  and  that  to  acquire  beauty  of  mind,  to 
become  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  merit  the  esteem  ot' 
angels  throughout  eternity,  were  pursuits,  infinitely  more  wor- 
thy of  rational  ambition  ? 

The  manner,  in  which  God  has  exhibited  his  views  concern- 
ing our  bodies,  is  in  no  measure  calculated  to  raise  them  in  our 
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citiBMtioii.  He  fomed  then  cmt  of  Eartli.  He  made  them  so 
kaili  as  to  be  subjected  to  accident,  pain,  and  disease,  in  ten 
thousaiid  forms.  At  death  he  returns  them  to  Earth  again. 
This  is  their  final  end.  Hesh  and  blood  mil  not  inkerU  ilu  King^ 
iamofGod.  How  can  pride,  vanity,  or  ambition,  dwell  so  fond- 
ly on  a  subject,  so  full  of  frailty,  and  humiliation  ? 

9.  Bg  the  same  eonsiderationij  we  are  taught  the  folly  and  inde* 
cenof  of  pride. 

Pride  is  a  passion,  cherished,  and  fondled,  in  every  human 
bosom*  Still  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  our 
(rue  interests*  I  have  formerly  exhibited  it  as  the  commencing 
sin  of  man ;  the  real  beginning  of  human  apostasy.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  it  has  been  a  prime  part  of  our  rebellion 
against  God.  It  is,  also,  a  principal  source  of  our  injurious 
treatment  of  each  other ;  mingles  with  all  our  love  of  the  world, 
even  with  our  devotion  to  pleasure ;  is  unkind ;  unjust ;  insin- 
cere; impatientof  the  prosperity  of  others;  jealous;  hard-heart- 
ed; cruel  as  the  grave;  arrogating  to  itself  the  blessings  of  man« 
kind,  and  the  prerogatives  of  God  ;  unbelieving ;  and  obdurate. 
With  these  things  in  view,  we  shall  not  wonder  to  find  it,  in  every 
degree,  pernicious  to  ourselves.  Pride,  says  Solomon,  goeth  6e» 
fom  deetruetion^  and  a  haughty  ipirit  before  a  fall. 

Both  the  word,  and  works,  of  God,  furnish  innumerable  dis- 
suasives  from  the  indulgence  of  pride ;  all  of  theoi,  however,  in- 
sufiicient  to  overcome  this  obstinate  evil.  Among  them,  few  are 
more  happily  adapted  to  this  end,  than  the  truths,  which  have 
been  mentioned  on  the  present  occasion.  When  we  look  around 
with  exultation  on  the  advantages,  which  we  foncy  ourselves  to 
possess  over  our  fellow-men,  and  let  loose  the  pride  of  wealth, 
the  pride  of  office,  the  pride  of  influence,  the  pride  of  taste,  and 
the  pride  of  reputation ;  when  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  ourselves, 
with  all  the  dotage,  exercised  by  a  fond  and  foolish  parent  to- 
wards a  favourite  child,  and  become  inflated  with  the  pride  of 
beauty,  the  pride  of  talents,  or  that  most  odious  of  all  pride, 
which  is  customarily  styled  selfrighteousnetsf  we  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  humbled,  and  crest-fellen,  if  we  call  to  mind  the 
end  of  all  our  loftiness,  exhibited  in  this  discourse.  Go  to  the 
burying-ground,  and  walk  over  its  dark,  and  solemn,  recesses. 
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On  whom  do  you  tread  ?  On  the  mighiy  fium,  ami  lie  hhhi  9f 
war,  the  judge,  and  the  prophet^  and  the  prudeni,  and  the  rnndei^ 
ike  e^tam  of  fifty  ^  and  the  honourable  man^  and  the  cmmMeUar,  ml 
the  emming  artificer^  and  the  eloquent  orator.  What  are  they 
now  ?  A  mass  of  dust.  What  have  they  been  ?  The  food  of 
worms.  Is  it  possible,  that  beings,  destined  to  this  end,  should 
be  proud  ?  It  is  possible.  You  and  I  are  proud,  as  were  once 
these  wretched  tenants  of  the  grave ;  and  are  destined  to  the 
same  humble,  deplorable  end.  When,  therefore,  you  contem- 
plate, with  high  self-complacency,  the  advantages  of  person, 
which  you  possess,  or  the  endowments  of  the  mind ;  when  you 
look  down  from  superiority  of  birth,  riches,  character,  or  in- 
fluence, on  those  below  you,  and  your  bosoms  swell  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  distinction ;  remember  your  end,  and  be  proud  no 
more.  Remember,  that  your  gayest  attire  will  soon  be  ex- 
changed for  a  winding-sheet,  and  your  most  splendid  habitations 
for  the  grave. 

Remember  also,  that  the  pride,  which  you  now  indulge,  will 
in  the  future  world  become  to  you  a  source  of  the  deepest  humi- 
liation. In  the  grave,  the  beggar  and  the  slave  will  lie  on  the 
same  level  with  you.  But  in  the  foture  world,  every  humble 
child  of  Adam  will  become  your  superior.  Unless  you  renounce 
your  pride,  and  assume  the  humility  of  the  Gospel ;  the  beggar, 
and  the  slave,  in  many  instances,  will  rise  to  a  superiority  above 
you,  higher  than  your  minds  can  conceive ;  and  look  down  upon 
you  with  a  contempt,  and  abhorrence,  which,  although  you  may 
deserve,  you  have  never  been  able  to  feel.  You,  in  the  mean 
time,  will  sink  to  a  depth  of  degradation,  which  your  present 
powers  cannot  measure ;  and  will  feel  yourselves  lowered  to  a 
double  depth  by  seeing  those,  whom  hitherto  you  have  only  des- 
pi:»ed,  elevated  to  endless  dignity  and  glory.  When  the  day 
shall  arrive,  which  shall  bum  like  an  oven^  all  the  proud  shall  be 
stubble  ;  and  the  day  that  cometh  shall  bum  them  up,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch. 

3.  These  considerations  ought  to  remind  us  how  near  the  solemn 
events f  mmtionedin  this  discourse,  are  to  ourselves. 

It  is  a  propensity  of  human  nature  to  believe,  that  the  day  ol 
Death  must  be  distant,  because  we  wish  it  to  be  distant.     Thf^: 
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pit^Dsity  is  continually  strengthened,  like  others,  by  indul- 
gence ;  as  is  also  the  wish  for  its  tardy  arrivaL  In  this  respect 
we  exactly  resemble  those  liraelitiih  sensualists,  whose  charac- 
ter the  Prophet  Amoa  describes  in  this  remarkable  address, 
Ye  that  put  far  amay  the  evil  day  ;  and  like  those,  who  said  con- 
cerning the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel^  T%e  vtnon,  thai  he  eeeth^  is 
far  many  days  to  came;  and  he  praphetieth  of  the  timee^  that  are 
far  off.  As  this  propensity  is  indulged  daily,  and  is  checked 
only  by  a  few  peculiarly  solemn  Events;  such  as  our  own  sick- 
nesses, and  the  deaths  of  those,  who  are  near  to  us;  as  all 
around  us  exercise  the  same  disposition ;  and  as  the  subject  is 
so  gloomy,  as  never  to  be  contemplated  without  pain,  nor  dis- 
missed without  pleasure :  most  persons  rarely  think  of  death  at 
all ;  and,  whenever  this  unwelcome  subject  intrudes  into  their 
minds,  either  force  it  out  with  violence,  or  forget  it  as  speedily 
as  they  can.  Hence  so  many  of  mankind,  hence  so  many  of 
lit,  make  apparently  little  or  no  preparation  for  this  solemn 
event. 

What  palpable  folly  is  manifested  in  this  conduct !  Death  is 
not  the  less  near  to  us,  because  we  choose  to  think  it  distant ; 
nor  the  less  interesting,  because  we  disregard  it ;  nor  the  less 
awful,  because  we  lull  our  fears  of  it  to  sleep.  We  know  that 
we  must  die :  we  know  that  death  will  terminate  our  probation : 
and  are  assured,  that  it  will  introduce  us  to  the  Judgment. 
Wisdom  therefore  demands »  common  sense  demands,  that  we 
should  make  effectual  preparation  for  death,  by  preparing  our- 
selves for  the  Judgment.  Among  the  means  of  accomplishing 
this  work,  few  are  so  efficacious,  as  the  solemn,  habitual,  realiz- 
ing contemplation  of  these  subjects.  He,  who  daily  revolves  in 
hia  mind,  and  laboriously  brings  home  to  his  heart.  Death  and 
the  Judgment,  will  scarcely  fail  of  very  serious  exertions  to  be- 
come ready  for  these  affecting  scenes. 

Probably  not  a  person,  who  is  here  present,,  will  survive  se- 
venty years  from  this  day.  A  great  proportion  will  be  in  the 
g^ve,  ascend  to  the  Judgment,  and  enter  upon  the  recompense 
qf  reward,  within  fifty  years :  not  a  small  number  within  twenty : 
lome,  in  all  probability,  God  only  knows  how  many,  within  ten, 
fiv«i  two,  or  even  one.    Where,  then  will  be  our  schemes  .o( 
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pleasure,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition  ?  Where  shall  we  our- 
selves be  1  When  we  open  our  eyes  on  the  eternal  world,  and 
mark  the  incomprehensible  vast,  which  is  before  us ;  how  strong 
will  the  reasons  appear,  which  urged  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
this  amazing  existence !  How  immensely  desirable  will  it  seem 
to  enter  upon  boundless  being  with  a  complete  provision  for  ow 
comfort  throughout  its  interminable  ages :  a  provision,  whicli 
will  fill  up  every  passing  year  with  enjoyment,  and  leave  an 
ample  supply  for  the  countless  multitude  which  are  to  come ! 

Think,  I  beseech  you  to  think,  how  soon  the  little  time  of  life 
will  be  gone  to  you  ;  with  what  a  rapid  flight,  hours,  and  days, 
and  years,  hasten  over  your  heads.  What  is  the  amount  of 
your  past  life  ?  A  moment.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  your 
life,  which  is  yet  to  come  ?  Another  moment.  And  then  yoo 
will  be  summoned  to  the  Judgment. 

4.  Haw  awful  must  be  Iht  final  interview. 

How  awful  is  the  character  of  Him,  to  whose  presence  oar 
souls  will  be  summoned!  From  Him  we  derived  our  being. 
By  Him,  we  are  continued  in  being.  On  Him,  we  are  dependent, 
for  every  blessing,  and  every  hope.  To  Him,  we  are  accounta- 
ble for  all  our  conduct.  Of  that  conduct.  He  has  been  an  eye- 
witness from  the  beginning.  He  is  the  God,  against  whom  we 
have  sinned ;  who  infinitely  hates  sin ;  and  who  has  recorded 
all  our  transgressions  in  his  book.  He  is  our  Judge  :  He  is  our 
Rewarder :  His  frown  is  hell :  His  smile  is  Heaven. 

How  amazing  is  the  End,  for  which  we  shall  appear  at  this  in- 
terview !  It  is  no  other  than  to  settle  for  ever  the  concerns  of 
the  soul.  It  is  to  fix  our  condition  throughout  the  ages  of  Im- 
mortality. It  is  to  render  an  account  of  all  that  we  have  done 
in  the  present  life,  that  we  may  be  rewarded  according  to  our 
works.  On  this  account,  are  suspended  endless  happiness,  and 
endless  misery. 

How  affecting  must  be  the  situation  of  the  Soul  at  this  inter- 
view! It  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all, 
alone ;  without  a  friend  to  help ;  without  an  advocate  to  plead 
ks cause;  its  all  depending;  itself  to  be  disposed  of  for  ever. 

Let  me  solemnly  ask  this  assembly,  Arc  you  prepared  lor  this 
iwfnl  event  ?     Is  your  account  ready?     Is  it  such  an  account,  a^ 

if-- 
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fOQ  are  willing  to  give  f  Ivit  such  an  one,  as  you  believe  your 
Fudge  will  accept?  Would  you  be  willing  to  render  it  this  day  i 
ire  you  willing  to  hasard  your  soak  upon  it ;  your  acceptance ; 
rour  Immortality  f  Or  is  it  an  account,  which  will  cover  you 
fith  shame,  agony,  and  despair  f  Have  you  lived  hitherto,  only 
o  do  evil,  to  trtarurt  vp  wruth^  and  to  enhance  your  ruin  ?  Is 
he  great  work  of  your  life  yet  to  be  begun  ?  Will  it  be  still  to 
M  begun  to-morrow ;  the  next  year ;  in  old  age ;  on  a  dying- 
3ed  ?  Has  your  whole  course,  hitherto,  been  directed,  shall  it 
hrough  life  be  directed,  towards  perdition ;  and  not  a  single 
itep  taken  towards  Heaven  ? 


Vol.  V.  oQ 


SERMON  CLXV. 


THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 


1  Corinthians  xv.  16. 

For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  not  Christ  raised^ 

» 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  immediate  Const- 
guences  of  Death;  in  this,  I  shall  begin  an  inquiry  concerning 
its  remoter  Consequences,  The  first  of  these  is  the  ResurrecHm 
of  the  Body. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter,  is  the  Aveu^ratfic,  or  future  Exist* 
tnce  of  man.  This  word  is  commonly,  but  often  erroneously, 
rendered  Resurrection.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  it  usually 
denotes  our  existence  beyond  the  grave.  Its  original  and  literal 
meaning  is  to  stand  tip,  or  to  stand  again.  As  standing  is  the 
appropriate  posture  of  life,  consciousness^  and  activity ;  and  ly* 
ing  down  the  appropriate  posture  of  the  dead,  the  unconscious^ 
and  the  inactive  ;  this  word  is  not  unnaturally  employed  to  de- 
note the  future  state  of  spirits,  who  are  living,  conscious,  active 
beings.  Many  passages  of  Scripture  would  have  been  render- 
ed more  intelligible,  and  the  thoughts  contained  in  them  more 
just,  and  impressive,  had  this  word  been  translated  agreeably 
to  its  real  meaning.  This  observation  will  be  suflSciently  illus- 
trated by  a  recurrence  to  that  remarkable  passage,  which  con- 
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tains  the  dispute  between  our  Saviour  and  the  Sadducees.  Matt, 
zzii.  33.  Tkm  catfu  io  Aim,  says  the  Evangelist,  the  Sadducees^ 
who  say  there  is  no  resurrection :  fM|  itmu  ayeufratfiv,  that  there  is  no 
future  state^  or  no  future  existence  of  mankind*  The  objection, 
which  they  bring  to  Christ  against  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 
is  founded  upon  the  Jewish  law  of  marriage,  which  required, 
that  a  surviving  brother  should  marry  the  widow  of  a  brother 
deceased.  In  conformity  to  this  law,  they  declare  seven  bro* 
thers  to  have  married,  successively,  one  wife ;  who  sur\'ived 
them  all.  They  then  ask,  Whote  vaife  shall  she  be  in  the  resurrec- 
tion? fvn}  ovatf^euffii;  in  the  future  state?  They  could  not  sup- 
pose, that  she  would  be  any  man^s  wife  in  the  resurrection :  a 
momentary  event ;  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  even  the 
supposition,  that  the  relations  of  ihe  present  life  could  be  of 
the  least  possible  importance,  or  be  regarded  with  the  least 
possible  attention,  during  its  transitory  existence.  Our  Saviour 
answers  them.  In  the  Resurrectiony  or  as  it  should  be  rendered. 
In  the  future  state,  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage; 
hU  are  as  the  Angels  of  God  in  Heaven*  But  as  touching  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  thatj  which  was  spoken 
wiUoyouhy  God;  or,  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered.  Have  ye  not 
read  that,  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  concerning  thtfu* 
iure  existence  of  those  who  are  dead,  saying,  I  am  the  God  ofAbra^ 
ham,  the  God  of  Isaac  ^  and  the  God  of  Jacob  f  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead^  but  of  the  living.  This  passage,  were  we  at  any  loss 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  ameaaig,  determines  it  be- 
yond a  dispute.  The  proof,  that  there  is  an  ant^aats  of  the  dead, 
alleged  by  our  Saviour,  is  the  declaration  of  God  to  Moses,  lam 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  ;  and  the  irresistible 
truth,  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  The 
consequence,  as  every  one  who  reads  the  Bible  knows,  is,  that 
Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  living  at  the  time,  when  this 
declaration  was  made.  Those  who  die,  therefore,  live  after 
they  are  dead,  and  this  future  life  is  the  avo^^i;,  concerning  which, 
there  was  so  much  debate  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ; 
which  is  proved  by  our  Saviour  in  this  passage ;  and  which  is 
universally  denoted  by  this  term  throughout  the  New  Testament. 
Nothins  is  more  evidr^nt.  than  that  Abraham-  haac^  and  Jacoi. 
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had  not  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  that  the  declaration  concern- 
ing them  is,  therefore,  no  proof  of  the  resurrection.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  they  were  living  beings;  and,  therefore,  this  pas^ 
sage  is  a  complete  proof,  that  mankind  live  after  Death. 

The  appropriate  Greek  word  for  Resurrection  is  EryugtuQ^  as  in 
Matt,  zxvii.  63,  53.  Many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose^ 
and  came  out  of  the  graves  qfler  his  Resurrection;  fura  tii^iysgtm 

fltUff. 

The  ava^aaig  is  the  thing,  mentioned  as  having  been  denied  by 
some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians.  See  verse  13th  of  the  context 
How  say  some  among  you^  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  no  future 
life,  or  existence,  of  the  dead?  A  person,  who  reads  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians  with  reference  to  the  object,  will  easily 
perceive,  that  there  was  at  least  one  heretical  teacher,  at  the 
head  of  the  faction  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  who  refused  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  Apostle.  This  roan  seems  evi- 
dently to  have  been  a  Jew  ;  and  was  most  probably  a  Saddueee; 
as  he  brought  over  several  members  of  this  church  to  the  great 
Sadducean  error ;  the  denial  of  a  future  state.  To  remove  thi& 
error  from  that  Church,  and  to  prevent  its  existence  ever  after- 
wards, was  obviously,  the  design  of  St.  Paul  in  writing  this 
chapter.  Accordingly,  he  shows  its  absurdity  in  tlie  most  tri- 
umphant manner,  in  the  first  thirty-four  verses ;  and,  with  equal 
success  elucidates,  and  proves,  the  contrary  doctrine.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  discourse,  he  dwells  extensively  on  the  nature 
of  the  body,  with  which  those,  who  arc  dead,  will  be  invested 
at  the  final  day  \  declares  the  change,  which  those,  who  are  liv- 
ing at  that  time,  will  experience  ;  and  concludes  with  a  song  of 
triumph  over  Death  and  Hades^  and  a  solemn  exhortation  to 
Christians  steadfastly  to  abound  in  the  service  of  God. 

I  have  remarked,  that  the  doctrine,  denied  by  some  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians,  was,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  a  future 
existence  in  another  world.  As  this  existence  will  in  fact  be 
connected  with  the  future  existence  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
with  the  Resurrection  properly  so  called  ;  St.  Paul^  in  order  to 
remove  the  objections  of  such  as  opposed  it,  and  the  di£Bculties. 
and  doubts,  of  others,  and  to  disclose  the  truth  concerning  tbi^ 
interesting  subject,  has  entered  into  an  extensive  discussion  cor 
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cerning  the  Resurrection.  The  future  existence  of  the  sou} 
will  m  foci  be  connected  with  the  future  existence  of  the  body. 
To  give  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  former  of  these 
subjects,  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  particular 
consideration  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  commences 
his  examination  of  it,  in  the  thirty-fifth  verse,  by  putting  an  ob- 
jection against  a  future  state  into  the  mouth  of  an  opponent,  de- 
rived from  apprehended  difficulties  concerning  the  future  exis- 
tence of  the  body.  The  objection  is  indeed  without  weight ;  as 
it  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  objector's  ignorance  concern- 
ing the  subject,  and  his  inability  to  imagine  what  kind  of  body, 
or  by  what  means,  any  body,  can  be  united  to  the  soul  in  the  fu- 
ture world.  Still,  it  is  the  objection,  which  probably  rises  soon- 
er, and  in  more  miiids,  against  the  doctrine,  than  any  other  which 
can  be  alleged.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  by  St.  Paul  with 
the  utmost  propriety. 

In  considering  this  objection  the  Apostle  not  only  removes  it, 
but  unfolds,  also,  many  truths  concerning  it,  of  the  most  edifying 
and  glorious  nature.  Indeed,  this  chapter  is  one  of  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  that  expansion  and  sublimity  of  intellect,  for  which 
Si.  Paul  is  distinguished  above  every  other  writer.  Nothing  in 
heathen  antiquity  can  be  found  among  poets,  orators,  or  philo- 
sophers, which  in  loftiness  of  conception,  or  extensiveness  of 
views,  deserves  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  this  discourse. 
From  the  very  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  writer  begins  to 
ascend ;  and  with  an  eagle- wing  rises  higher  and  higher, 
throughout  all  his  progress,  untU  he  lifts  himself,  and  elevates 
the  mind  of  bis  reader,  to  the  heavens. 

In  the  Text,  the  Resurrection  of  the  body  is  asserted,  and 
proved.  The  proof,  alleged,  is  the  Resurrection  of  Christ :  and 
the  argument  may  be  advantageously  exhibited  in  the  following 
manner.  Christ  predicted  his  own  resurrection,  and  actually 
rose  in  the  manner  predicted.  He  has  thus  proved  both  his 
power  to  do  every  thing,  and  his  veracity  in  all  his  declarations. 
But  he  has  declared,  that  he  will  raise  up,  at  the  last  day,  all 
that  are  in  their  graves.  Thus  his  own  Resurrection  is  a  com- 
plete proof  of  the  general  Resurrection  of  mankind. 

This  doctrine  has  in  one  manner,  and  another,  been  opposed 
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by  various  sorts  of  men,  in  most  ages  of  the  world.  The  Saiinh 
cees  denied  all  future  existence  to  man.  The  Athenian  Philoso- 
phers, when  Paul  preached  to  them  Jesus,  and  the  avotfratfv,  sail 
What  will  this  babbler^  this  scatterer  of  words,  aajf^  In  modem 
times,  Infidels,  extensively,  have  denied  the  future  existence  of 
both  soul,  and  body ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  thoM^ 
who,  professing  themselves  to  be  Christians,  have  entertained 
unwarrantable  opinions,  and  found  many  difiiculties,  relative  to 
this  subject.  This  opposition,  and  these  difficulties,  seem,  how* 
ever,  not  to  be  suggested  by  the  intellect,  but  to  spring  from  the 
imagination.  When  we  begin  to  think  concerning  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul ;  we  naturally  follow  our  customary  course 
of  thought  concerning  intelligent  beings.  All  these,  with  whom 
we  directly  correspond,  are  embodied,  and  therefore  obvious  to 
our  senses.  We  are  taught,  that  souls  in  a  separate  state  of 
existence  are  unembodicd,  and  therefore  unsusceptible  of  fom, 
and  visible  appearance.  Of  their  places  of  residence,  modes 
of  existence,  modes  of  communication,  pursuits,  enjoyments,  and 
sufferings,  we  know  almost  nothing.  This  chasm  in  our  know- 
ledge we  endeavour  to  fill  up  by  the  aid  of  imagination ;  and 
proceed,  almost  of  course,  to  form  images  of  such  spirits,  of  the 
world  in  which  they  dwell,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
ist, communicate,  are  busied,  enjoy,  and  suffer.  With  respect 
to  all  these  things,  however,  we  find  our  imagination,  after  its 
utmost  efforts,  unable  to  satisfy  even  itself,  and  much  more  una* 
ble  to  satisfy  the  understanding.  The  world,  which  we  thus 
form,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  circumstances,  are  never  such,  as 
that  we  can  realize  their  actual  existence.  Hence  we  give  thera 
up  as  unreal  and  visionary;  and  by  a  transition  exceedingly 
common,  although  usually  unobserved,  wc  consider  the  decision, 
made  merely  by  our  fancy,  as  made  in  fact  by  our  understand* 
ing.  Against  this  decision,  arguments  arc  often  urged  in  vain. 
We  may  be,  wc  usually  are,  unable  to  refute  such,  as  are  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  it ;  but,  finding  ourselves  unable  to  con- 
ceive in  our  imagination  the  state  of  things,  urged  upon  our  be- 
lief, we  hesitate  concerning  it,  and  then  doubt,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately deny,  its  existence. 

That  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  real  stale  of  many  minds,  with 
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respect  to  this  subject,  I  fully  believe,  from  observations,  which 
have  been  actually  made  to  myself ;  and  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
this  is  far  from  being  the  only  case,  in  which  the  imagination  is 
suffered  to  control  the  dictates  of  the  understanding.  Not  only 
in  those  familiar  instances,  where  the  mind  receives  strong  im- 
pressions from  the  operations  of  this  faculty,  is  the  Intellect  in- 
duced to  admit  that,  which  is  unsupported  by  evidence ;  but  in 
numerous  others,  also,  it  is  equally  influenced,  and  inclined  to 
refuse  its  faith  to  positions  abundantly  evinced,  merely  because 
it  cannot  imagine  the  manner,  in  which  objects,  involved  in 
those  truths,  can  exist.  In  this  way,  its  views  concerning  sub- 
jects, pertaining  to  the  future  world,  often  receive  a  very  unhappy 

bias. 

Another  source  of  perplexity,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection,  has  been  the  question,  whether  the  same  body 
will  be  raised,  A  question,  extensively  agitated  with  no  small 
ardour,  and  anxiety.  All  the  difficulties,  which  attend  this  sub- 
ject, are  derived,  as  it  appears  to  me,  either  from  extending  our 
philosophical  inquiries  beyond  the  power  of  the  understanding 
to  answer  them,  as  is  sometimes  done ;  or  from  neglecting  to 
settle  what  we  intend  by  sameness.  If  the  question  intends, 
whether  the  same  atoms,  which  have  composed  our  bodies  in  the 
present  world,  will  constitute  the  body,  raised  at  the  final  day ; 
both  reason  and  Revelation  answer  it  in  the  negative.  The 
whole  number  of  particles,  which  have,  at  different  times,  con- 
stituted the  body  of  a  man,  during  his  progress  through  life,  will 
undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  constitute  many  such  bodies.  St. 
Paul  also  observes  to  the  objector,  in  answer  to  this  very  ques- 
tion, Thou  fool ;  that,  which  thou  sowest,  is  not  quickened,  except 
it  die :  and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body,  which 
shall  6e,  but  bare  grain  ;  {/  may  chance^  of  wheat,  or  of  some  other 
grain  :  biU  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  So  also 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  again,  JVbo  this  I  say,  6re- 
t  hren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
scheme  of  thought  he  pursues,  from  the  thirty-fourth  verse, 
throughout  most  of  the  chapter. 

If  the  same  constitution,  arrangement,  and  qualities,  of  the  body 
ht  intended,  bj/  the  question;  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  same 
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body  will  not  be  raised.  This  is  decisively  taught  us  in  the  last 
quoted  declaration,  and  in  the  passage  immediately  following: 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  neither  dotk 
corruption  inherit  incorruption.  It  is  also  clearly  shown  by  tiM 
general  tenour  of  the  reasoning,  contained  in  the  whole  passage. 
Reason,  too,  decides  with  absolute  certainty,  that  a  constitution, 
which  involves  in  its  nature  decay,  and  termination,  cannot  be- 
long to  a  body,  destined  for  the  residence  of  an  immortal  and 
ever  vigorous  mind. 

Should  it  be  asked.  Whether  some  of  the  same  particles,  which 
are  found  in  our  earthly  bodies ,  will  not  be  transferred  to  those 
which  will  be  formed  at  the  Resurrection :  I  answer,  that  this 
point  has  not  been  determined  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
determination  of  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy.  Let 
me  add,  that  the  question  itself  is  perfectly  nugatory. 

That  the  body  will  be  the  same^  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  knoan, 
appears  sufficiently  evident  from  the  Scriptures.  Even  depart- 
ed spirits  in  their  intermediate  state,  appear  plainly  to  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  Gospel  as  known  to  each  other.  Our  Saviour  in- 
forms us,  that  mayiy  shall  come  from  the  East,  and  from  the  West, 
and  shall  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  order  to  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  inten- 
tion of  this  promise,  it  seems  necessary,  that  the  persons,  here 
spoken  of,  should  know  these  Patriarchs.  Lazarus^  Abraham, 
and  the  rich  man,  are  ail  exhibited  in  the  parable  as  known  to 
each  other.  Moses  and  Elias,  also,  were  known  by  the  Disci- 
ples, on  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  to  be  Moses  and  Elias ^ 
one  of  them  an  embodied,  the  other  an  unrmbodicd,  spirit. 
From  these  facts,  it  is  I  think  sufficiently  evident,  that  mankind 
will  know  each  other  in  the  future  world,  and  that  their  bodies 
will  so  far  be  the  same,  as  to  become  the  means  of  this  know- 
ledge. 

Against  the  Resurrection  itself  there  is  no  presumption,  and 
in  favour  of  it  a  strong  one,  from  analogy.  Many  works  of  Gou 
naturally,  and  strongly,  dispose  the  mind  to  admit  the  doctrine 
without  hesitation.  In  this  climate,  almost  the  whole  vegelal^lc 
world  dies  annually  under  the  chilling  influence  of  winier. 
At  the  return  of  spring  the  face  of  nature  is  renewed  ;  and  al- 
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he  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  with  which  it  is  adorned,  are  again 
:lothed  with  Terdure,  life,  and  beauty. 

In  the  insect  creation,  we  find  a  direct  and  striking  example  of 
lie  Resurrection  itself.  Animals  of  this  class  begin  their  ex* 
isteoce  in  the  form  of  worms.  After  continuing  some  time  in 
the  humble  state  of  being,  to  which  they  are  necessarily  confin- 
ed by  their  structure,  they  die,  and  are  gone.  In  the  moment  of 
death,  they  construct  for  themselves  a  species  of  shell,  or  tomb ; 
in  which  they  may  with  the  strictest  propriety  be  said  to  be  bu- 
ried. Here  they  are  dissolved  into  a  mass  of  semi-transparent 
water :  the  whole,  which  remains  of  the  previously  existing  ani- 
mal, exhibiting  to  the  eye  no  trace  of  life,  and  no  promise  of  a 
iiiture  revival.  When  the  term  of  its  burial  approaches  to  a  pe- 
riod, the  tomb  discloses  \  and  a  winged  animal  comes  forth  with 
a  nobler  form,  often  exquisitely  beautiful ;  brilliant  with  the  gay- 
est splendour;  possessed  of  new,  and  superior  powers;  and 
destined  to  a  more  refined,  and  more  exalted  life.  Its  food 
is  DOW  the  honey  of  flowers ;  its  field  of  being,  the  atmos- 
phere. Here  it  expatiates  at  large  in  the  delightful  exercise  of 
Its  faculties,  and  in  the  high  enjoyment  of  those  sun-beams, 
which  *were  the  immediate  means  of  its  newly  acquired  exist- 
ence. 

Could  there  be  a  rational,  or  even  a  specious,  doubt  concern^ 
ing  the  power  of  God,  and  his  sufficiency  to  raise  the  body  from 
the  grave ;  this  change  in  the  world  of  insects,  accomplished  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  for  these  animals,  not  less  extraordinary,  than 
that,  which  we  are  contemplating,  is  for  man,  puts  an  end  to 
every  such  doubt ;  and  places  the  possibility  of  this  event  be- 
yond debate.  In  truth,  this  change  is  nothing  less  than  a  glo- 
licnu  type  of  the  Resurrection. 

Whatever  sameness  may  attend  the  body  at  the  resun-ection, 
it  is  clear  from  the  Scriptures,  that,  in  many  important  particu- 
lars, it  will  be  greatly  changed ;  so  much  changed,  as  to  wear  in 
various  respects  an  entirely  new  character.  These  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  mention. 

1  •  J%t  boAf  will  be  raised  incorrtgiftible. 

It  is  sowtij  says  St.  Paul,  in  corruptiati ;  H  is  raised  in  incor- 
ruptiQn. 

Vol.  V.  57 
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One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  oCthe  human  body,  in 
its  present  state,  is  its  universal  tendency  to  decay.  This  tai- 
dency  appears,  and  often  fatally,  in  its  earliest  existence,  mod  at 
every  succeeding  stage  of  its  progress.  It  is,  however,  moM 
visible,  and  affecting,  after  it  has  passed  the  middle  point  of  liiik 
Then  decay  arrests  it  in  many  forms,  and  with  irresistible  pow- 
er: then  the  limbs  gradually  stiffen;  the  faculties  lose  their  vi- 
gour ;  the  strength  declines ;  the  face  becomes  overspread  wilk 
wrinkles ;  and  the  head  with  the  locks  of  age.  Health,  at  tht 
same  time,  recedes  by  degrees,  even  from  the  firmest  constifi- 
tion ;  paios  multiply ;  feebleness  and  languor  lay  hold  on  the 
whole  system ;  and  death  at  length  seizes  the  frame  as  his  piey^ 
and  changes  it  to  corruption  and  to  dust. 

A  mighty  and  glorious  difference  will  be  made  in  our  nature^ 
when  the  body  revives  beyond  the  grave.  All  the  evils,  and  ao- 
cidents,  which  befal  it  in  the  present  world,  will  then  have  lost 
their  power.  Hunger,  thirst,  weakness,  declension,  death,  aad 
corruption,  are  bounded  by  the  tomb.  Those,  who  rise  to  (he 
resurrection  of  life,  will  hunger  no  morej  neiiher  thirst  anjf  mmrt; 
neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them^  nor  any  heat.  Firm,  endur- 
ing, unassailable  by  distress,  and  proof  against  the  undermin- 
ing progress  of  years,  they  will,  like  gold  tried  in  thefire^  remaiA 
bright,  and  indestructible,  through  the  endless  succession  of 
ages. 

2.  The  Body  will  be  raised  ItnmortaL 

IVhen  this  corruptible,  says  St,  Paul,  shall  have  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality. 

Incorruption  and  Immortality  are  attributes  so  nearly  allied, 
as  not  easily  to  be  separated  in  our  discussions.  Still  they  are 
only  kindred  attributes ;  not  the  same.  An  incorruptible  body, 
although  it  cannot  perish  by  decay  and  dissolution,  may  yet  be 
annihilated.  An  immortal  body  will  know  no  end,  either  from 
itd  own  weakness,  or  from  external  power.  Such,  God*has  been 
pleased  to  constitute  the  bodies  of  his  children  beyond  the  grave. 
Death  to  them  shall  be  no  more.  In  defiance  of  time,  and 
superior  to  injury,  the  body  will  live  with  him  for  «r«r  and 
ever. 

3.  The  body  will  be  raised  in  Power. 
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Mt  i$  mmn  m  miohuiSj  it  it  raised  in  power :  verse  43. 

In  the  &ture  world,  the  Righteous  serve  Crod  day  and  night  in 
Am  temple:  Rev.  vii.  15:  that  is,  they  serve  him  without  ces- 
sation, or  rest ;  and  need,  of  course,  faculties,  fitted  for  the  per- 
fMmance  of  these  services ;  faculties,  whose  vigour,  the  magni- 
tode  of  no  dutj  shall  overcome,  and  no  continuance  of  action  fa- 
tiguet  or  impair.  Originally  destined  for  an  existence  of  this 
QRCiire,  the  powers  of  the  body  will  correspond  with  the  activity 
of  the  mind ;  and  will  sustain  without  injury,  defect,  or  decay, 
and  will  accomplish  with  enjoyment,  growing  out  of  its  exertions, 
every  labour,  which  it  is  required  to  undergo.  Instead  of  being 
exhausted,  or  weakened,  it  seems  evident  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  its  strength,  as  well  as  its  other  attributes,  will,  like  those  of 
the  mind,  advance  Awards  a  higher,  and  higher,  perfection 
thfooghout  the  ages  of  Eternity. 

4.  7%e  BodffwUL  at  the  Returrectionj  be  endued  with  great  Ac* 
tiviijf. 

In  Luke  zx.  36,  our  Saviour  declares  that  the  righteous  will 
ID  the  oMt^otfi;,  or  future  state  of  existence,  be  aayy8>M ;  literal- 
ly, equal  to  the  angels  ;  but  perhaps  intended,  here,  to  denote, 
like  the  angels :  that  is,  possessing,  in  a  near,  and  kindred  de- 
gree^  the  attributes,  which  they  possess.  Accordingly,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  are  taught,  that  the  four 
and  twenty  Elders,  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Churches,  are  placed  round  about  the  throne,  together  with 
the  four  Living  Ones,  the  representatives  of  the  angelic  host. 
The  resemblance,  here  exhibited,  is  such,  as  strongly  to  exem- 
plify this  declaration  of  Christ.  Their  station  is  substantially 
the  same :  their  employments  are  the  same. 

The  activity  of  Angels  is  disclosed  to  us  by  the  Scriptures  in 
many  passages,  and  in  language  of  the  greatest  force.  The 
ninth  chapter  of  Daniel,  particularly,  contains,  as  I  observed  in 
the  first  discourse  concerning  these  glorious  Intelligences,  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  this  subject.  Here  we  are  told,  that 
Gabriel  received  a  command  in  Heaven,  while  Daniel  was  cm- 
ployed  in  prayer,  to  interpret  his  vision ;  and  that,  being  caused 
tofy  swoifUy,  he  touched  Daniel  about  the  time  pfthe  evening  obla- 
tion*   The  activity,  here  declared,  is  plainly  superior  both  to 
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conception  and  calculation ;  and  exceeds  that  of  the  Bon^beiBS 
beyond  any  proportion,  perceptible  by  our  minds.  Similar  to 
this  representation,  will  be  the  activity  of  the  ri^teoos  io  tbefr- 
ture  world. 

To  recur  to  the  illustration,  adopted  in  the  fonner  put  of 
this  discourse ;  we  are  now,  as  we  are  styled  in  the  Scriptnes, 
worms  of  the  dust;  slowly,  and  humbly,  creeping  npoo  the 
Earth,  appointed  for  our  habitation.  With  these  reptiles  we  die, 
and  are  lost  in  the  tomb.  Like  them,  also,  we  shall  renre  to  a 
new,  and  nobler  existence ;  and  wander  fireely,  at  our  pleasure^ 
through  regions,  shut  to  us,  hitherto,  by  an  immoveaUe  faiv  of 
our  nature,  and,  to  our  apprehension,  existing  only  in  airginieDt 
or  fancy. 

To  act  is  the  end  of  all  rational  existence,  and  io  act  ai  flm- 
sure  the  necessary  concomitant  of  happy  existence.  Like  JKh 
tei  and  Eliaa,  if  we  obtain  a  part  in  the  first  resmrectKMi,  we 
may  hereafter  visit  distant  worlds,  with  incx>mparably  more  ease, 
than  we  can  now  pass  from  one  continent  to  another ;  and  find 
the  oceans  of  space,  by  which  they  are  separated,  merely  means 
of  illustrating  our  activity,  and  furnishing  delightful  opportuni- 
ties of  expatiating  at  our  pleasure. 

5.  As  all  these  attributes^  united^  are  a  complete  establishmitU 
of  endless  Youth  ;  the  Body^  at  the  Resurrection^  will  of  course  bt 
invested  tsith  this  delightful  characteristic* 

On  this  subject  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell,  after  what 
has  been  already  said.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  angels, 
who  appeared  to  JIfary,  and  the  Apostles,  after  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  were,  although  created  many  thousand  years  before, 
still  young ;  and  were  regarded  by  them,  at  first,  as  being  young 
men.  On  ihem  duration  makes,  in  this  respect,  no  impression. 
Ages  roll  their  years  away ;  and  leave  them,  as  they  found  them, 
in  the  blossom  of  youth,  which  shall  begin  for  ever.  Such  is 
the  character  of  all  the  children  of  God  beyond  the  grave. 

6.  The  Body  »t//,  at  the  Resurrection^  be  arrayed  in  Olatyand 
Beauty. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  says  St.  Paul,  it  is  raised  in  glory  :  verse 
43.  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body^  says  the  same  Apostle,  and 
fashion  t^  like  tmto  his  glorious  boAfj  aeeorUng  to  tho  working 
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whtrdijf  he  is  able  even  to  s%ibdue  all  things  unto  himself.  In 
stricter  language,  ffho  shall  fashion  anew  the  boAf  of  our  humUia- 
HoHj  that  ii  may  become  of  the  Hkeform  with  his  glorious  body^  aC' 
€ordis%g  to  the  energy ^  whereby  he  is  ahle^  also^  to  subdue  all  things 
ussto  himself^ 

On  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  Christ  appeared  to  Peter, 
Jmmes^  and  John,  in  his  glorious  body  ;  then,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  Evangelists,  his  face  did  shine,  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  be- 
eame  white  and  glistering.  In  Rev.  i.  9,  we  have  a  more  ample 
exhibition  of  the  same  illustrious  Object ;  in  some  respects  em- 
blematical, but  in  all  sublime,  and  glorious  beyond  a  parrallel. 
And  being  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  m  the  midst 
of  the  golden  candlesticks,  One  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed 
with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps,  with  a 
golden  girdle.  His  head  and  his  hairs,  were  white  like  wool, 
as  white  as  snow  ;  and  his  eyes  were  as  aflame  of  fire.  And  his 
feet  Hke  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace.  And  his 
voice,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  And  He  had  in  his  right 
hsmd  seven  stars  :  and  ottt  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged 
sssard.  And  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  m  Ait  strength. 
Of  the  supreme  splendour  of  this  appearance,  how  high  must 
our  conceptions  rise,  when  we  hear  the  Apostle  subjoin,  And 
when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  In  this  wonderful 
change,  St.  Paul  observes,  there  shall  be  a  display  of  energy, 
that  is,  of  power,  and  skill,  like  that  by  which.  He  subdues  all 
things  unto  himself.  What  a  transformation  must  that  be,  which 
this  poor,  frail,  perishable  body  will  experience,  when  the  full 
import  of  this  prediction  shall  be  accomplished  !  How  exceed- 
ingly is  such  a  change  to  be  coveted  by  beings  like  ourselves ; 
subject  as  we  are  to  pain  and  disease,  decay  and  death ! 

7.  T%e  Body  raised  will  be  a  Spiritual  body. 

It  is  sown,  says  St.  Paul,  a  natural  or  aninuU  body,  it  is  raised 
a  spiritual  body :  there  is  a  natural,  {or  animal,)  bodyj  there  is  a 
spiritual  body. 

By  an  animal  boJbf,  is  intended,  as  you  well  know,  the  present 
body  of  man;  depending  for  its  continuance  upon  the  principle  of 
animal  life ;  the  subject  of  innumerable  frailties ;  and  making  a 
regular  progress  to  dissolution. 
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Of  a  spiriiual  body  it  is  not,  perhaps,  in  our  power  to  fem  an 
adequate  couceptioo.  Some  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  sapposed 
it  to  be  a  body,  which,  having  no  need  of  the  animal  fboctioos, 
was  preserved  in  life  by  the  mere  inhabitation  of  the  mind. 
This  opinion,  I  presume,  they  derived  from  the  phrase  only,  and 
not  fttxn  any  Scriptural  declaration. 

In  the  view  of  Su  Pmul,  this  subject  was  plainly  of  high  im- 
portance, for  he  insists  on  it,  in  a  fervent  and  sublime  strain,  io 
several  of  the  following  verses.  After  declaring,  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  body,  as  well  as  an  animal  one.  he  illustrates  the  dech- 
ration  by  observing,  that  the  first  Adam  was  made  a  tiving  smdj 
ih€  last  a  qukkemng  spirit ;  that  the  first  was  of  the  earth,  eartly ; 
the  second,  the  Lord  from  Heaven;  that  thegj  who  are  earthy,  art 
like  the  earthy  Adam^  and  they  who  are  heavenly,  like  the  heavesdy 
Adam;  and  that,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  somt 
shall  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  He  then  declares  that  jleiA 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God*  Hence  he  observes, 
that  those,  who  are  alive  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet, 
must  necessarily  undergo  a  change  of  the  same  nature  with  that, 
which  the  dead  will  experience,  and  which  he  has  described  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter.  From  these  observations 
it  may,  I  think,  be  asserted  without  danger  of  error,  in  the 

First  place,  TTiat  the  Body  raised  will  not  be  composed  of  flesh 
and  blood. 

Secondly ;  TTial  it  will  in  its  nature  possess  powers  of  life^  to- 
tally  superior  to  those,  which  we  now  possess ;  being  destined  to 
resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  quickening  Spirit,  whose  image  it 
will  bear. 

Thirdly  ;  That  none  of  its  organs  will  prove  temptations  to  sin; 
as  in  the  present  world ;  but  all  of  them  aids  to  holiness ;  this 
circumstance  being  often,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  professed  dis- 
tinction between  that,  which  is  natural  or  animal,  and  that, 
which  is  spiritual. 

Fourthly;  TTiat  its  organs  of  perception,  and  of  enjoyment  also, 
will  possess  a  far  higher,  and  nobler  nature  than  those,  with 
which  we  are  now  furnished.  Like  Moses  and  Elias,  the  glorified 
man  may  be  able,  without  danger  of  mistake,  to  direct  his  way 
rrom  the  highest  Heavens  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Universe. 
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Fifthlj ;  Tkaij  gnurulhfy  the  attrihUu  rftlu  hotfy  will  90  ruem* 
kU  Ihou  of  the  mindy  a»  to  rmder  ih€  ^^iihii  ipirihulj  ilu  fro* 
pw  dtMcriptionofiii  nahtru  Like  the  mincl^  it  may,  not  without 
probability,  contaflin,  inherently,  the  principles  of  life,  and  the 
seeds  of  immortality . 

REMARKS. 

• 

1.  in  this  account  of  the  Resurrection^  wt  have  one  epeeimenof 
the  emrneteney  exhibited  in  the  Qospel  between  different  parte  ef 
the  Chrittidn  syetem* 

The  Gospel  every  where  discloses  to  as  illustrious  things, 
concerning  the  future  happiness  and  glory  of  the  mind ;  and  at 
the  same  time  teaches  us,  that  it  will  be  re-united  to  the  body  in 
the  future  world.  The  least  reflection  will  convince  us,  that 
snch  bodies,  as  we  now  possess,  must  be  very  unsuitable  man- 
sions for  minds,  destined  to  be  thus  glorious  and  happy.  The 
mind  is  prepared  to  dwell  in  a  palace.  Such  a  body,  as  ours, 
could  only  become  its  prison.  The  uncouthness,  the  deformity, 
suggested  when  only  so  much  of  the  scheme  is  brought  before 
our  eyes,  is  here  delightfully  done  away.  Here  we  learn,  that 
the  body  shall  be  fitted  to  become  the  habitation  of  a  saaotified 
and  immortal  mind ;  and  prove  to  it  a  most  useful,  and  delight- 
fiil,  companion  throughout  Eternity.  Here  we  learn,  that  the 
body  will  be  suited  to  all  the  perceptions,  labours,  eiyoyaeats, 
and  glories,  of  the  mind ;  and  that  the  mind,  id  the  possession  of 
this  residence,  will  become  greater,  more  useful^  and  mote  happy. 
Thus  this  part  of  the  system  is  exactly  proportioned'  to  the  rest, 
and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness^  of  its  Au- 
thor. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Reeurreetion  is  a  doctrine  of  Revelation 
only. 

Of  this  doctrine  not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  all  the  investiga- 
tions of  Philosophy.  Paul,  when  declaring  it  to  the  Athenian 
Philosophers,  was  pronounced  by  them  to  be  a  babbler.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  doctrine  unknown,  and  unheard  of,  within  the 
purlieus  of  their  science.  No  philosopher,  to  that  time,  had 
been  so  fortunate,  as  to  light  upon  it  by  accident ;  nor  50  inge- 
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nious,  as  to  derive  it  from  reason.  Indeed,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  reason ;  and,  in  its  very  ot- 
ture,  to  be  hidden  from  the  most  scrutinizing  human  inquiry. 
The  Resurrection  itself  is  an  event,  depending  absolutely  on  the 
wiU,  as  well  as  on  the  power,  of  God ;  and  what  he  will  chooie 
to  do,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  no  being,  but  himself^  can  de- 
termine. 

Yet  no  doctrine,  devised  by  philosophy  concerning  man,  is  so 
sublime,  so  delightful,  or  so  fitted  to  furnish  consolation  and 
hope  to  beings,  whose  life  in  this  world  is  a  moment,  and  whose 
end  is  the  grave.  To  this  dark  and  desolate  habitation,  man, 
by  the  twilight  of  nature,  looks  forward  in  despair,  as  his  final 
home.  AU,  who  have  gone  before  him,  have  pointed  their  fieet 
to  its  silent  chambers;  and  not  one  of  them  returned,  to  an- 
nounce, that  an  opening  has  been  discovered  from  their  dreary  re- 
sidence to  some  other  more  lightsome,  and  more  desirable  re> 
gion.  His  own  feet  daily  tread  the  same  melancholy  path.  As 
he  draws  nigh ;  he  surveys  its  prison-walls,  and  sees  them  un- 
assailable by  force,  and  insurmountable  by  skill.  Mo  lamp  il- 
lumines the  midnight  within.  No  crevice  opens  to  the  eye  a 
glimpse  of  the  regions,  which  lie  be}rond.  In  absolute  'despair, 
he  calls  upon  Philosophy,  to  cheer  his  drooping  mind  :  but  he 
calls  in  vain.  She  has  no  consolations  for  herself;  and  cas 
therefore  administer  none  to  him.  ^*  Here,''  she  coldly  and 
sullenly  cries,  **  is  the  end  of  man.  From  nothing  he  sprang: 
to  nothing  he  returns.  All  that  remains  of  him  is  the  dust, 
which  here  mingles  with  its  native  earth." 

At  this  sullen  moment  of  despair,  Revelation  approaches,  and 
with  a  command  at  once  awful,  and  delightful,  exclaims,  Laza^ 
rti5,  amu  forth!  In  a  moment,  the  earth  heaves;  the  tomb  dis- 
closes ;  and  a  form,  bright  as  the  sun,  and  arrayed  in  Immortali- 
ty, rises  fix>m  the  Earth  ;  and,  stretching  its  wings  toward  Hea- 
ven, loses  itself  from  the  astonished  sight. 

3.  T%es€  considerations  teach  usj  to  entertain  the  highest  af- 
prehensions  concerning ,  the  future  Glory  of  the  Jlfiiuf. 

Of  how  little  value,  even  in  our  own  view,  are  these  earthy. 
frail,  perishable  bodies !  Yet  what  great,  and  delightful  things 
are  to  be  done  for  them  at  the  Resurrection.     What,  then,  must 
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we  suppose  will  be  the  future  allotments  of  the  mind,  in  its  na- 
ture imperishable,  and  eternal.  The  future  glory  of  the  body, 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  outruns  all  the  efforts  of  the  human 
imagioation.  How  exceedingly  abundantly  above  all  thai  we  are 
ntle  to  askf  or  thinks  will  the  mind  be  exalted,  adorned,  and  en- 
raptured, by  Him,  whose  glory,  and  delight,  it  is  to  bless,  and 
who  has  already  enstamped  it  with  his  own  image,  loveliness,  and 
beauty. 

4.  We  leam^  from  these  considerations^  the  true  way  of  provid- 
ing for  the  Welfare  of  our  Bodies  * 

The  human  frame  is  here  shown  to  possess  an  incalculable 
value,  in  the  distinction,  to  which  it  is  entitled  beyond  the 
grave.  If,  therefore,  we  love  our  bodies,  and  desire  to  pre- 
serve, and  cherish  them ;  we  shall  with  the  most  effectual  care 
secure  their  revival  to  all  that  distinction,  and  the  happiness, 
with  which  it  is  connected.  This  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by 
adorning  and  pampering  them,  here,  in  obedience  to  the  calls 
of  pride  and  luxury ;  but  by  seeking  effectually  the  immortal 
life  of  those  minds,  by  which  they  are  inhabited.  The  body 
necessarily  follows  the  destination  of  the  mind.  He,  therefore, 
who  gains  a  title  to  endless  life,  makes  complete  provision  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  man.  In  the  Christian  system,  ail  good 
is  united ;  our  duty  and  our  interest,  the  well-being  of  the  soul 
and  that  of  the  body,  the  blessings  of  time,  and  those  of  Eter- 
nity. He  therefore,  who  neglects  the  life  of  the  soul,  casts  away 
his  present  good :  be,  who  refuses  to  do  his  duty,  squanders  his 
all. 

Vol.  V.  58 
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2  Pbter  iiu  10. 

But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  nighi. 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  DeiUk ; 
its  Immediate  Consequences  /and  the  first  of  its  Remoter  Cense' 
quences  ;  to  wit,  the  Resurrection.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  another  of  these  consequences  ;  to  wit,  the  Ge- 
nera/ Judgment, 

The  day,  consecrated  to  this  great  transaction,  is  in  the  text 
styled  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  The  Christian  Sabbath  is  in  the 
1 1 8th  Psalm,  said  to  be  the  day,  which  the  Lord  luxth  made  ;  and 
is  called  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  LorJPs  day. 
On  that  day  Christ  arose  from  the  dead,  finished  the  work  of 
Redemption,  dJiA  rested  from  his  labours^  as  God  did  from  his. 
In  honour  of  this  wonderful  event,  Christ  consecrated  the  first 
day  of  the  week  for  ever  to  himself,  as  a  season  of  public,  reli- 
gious worship  to  all  the  nations  of  men.  On  this  day,  He  has 
ever  been  peculiarly  present  with  all  his  followers,  and  cam- 
manded  the  blessing  to  descend  upon  Zion,  even  life  for  ever- 
more. 
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But  the  dajr,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  his  dajfj  in  a  still  high- 
er, and  more  solemn  sense.  It  is  selected  from  all  the  days  of 
tinae,  as  the  Sabbath  from  diose  of  the  week. 

//  is  the  final  Day  ;  the  period  of  this  earthly  system ;  the 
dying-day  of  this  great  world ;  on  which  its  last  groans  will  be 
heard,  its  knell  sounded  through  the  Universe,  and  its  obsequies 
celebrated  with  most  awful  pomp,  and  supreme,  as  well  as  me- 
lancholy, grandeur. 

h  is  the  Day  of  universal  Judgment ;  on  which  the  personal 
concerns  of  angels,  and  of  men,  will  be  brought  to  the  last  trial, 
before  the  ■  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  and  irreversibly  settled 
for  Eternity. 

It  is  the  Day,  in  which  the  Mystery  will  be  finished.  All  the 
wonderful,  and  perplexing,  events  of  providence  towards  this 
worid  will,  at  this  time,  be  explained  to  the  full  conviction  of  the 
assembled  Universe ;  so  that  God  will  appear  just^  when  He 
judges^  and  clear^  when  he  condemns.  The  secrets  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  mazes  of  Providence,  and  the  wonders  of  the  Di- 
vine character,  displayed  in  these  events,  will  be  unfolded  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  stop  every  mouthy  and  murmur,  for  ever. 

U  is  the  Day^  on  which  the  Catastrophe  of  this  earthly  system 
will  arrive.  The  plot  immensely  great,  and  wonderful,  compris- 
ing innumerable  important  scenes,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
actors,  will  now  be  unravelled.  The  Theatre  is  a  World ;  the 
duration  of  the  action  is  Time  ;  the  Actors  are  all  the  millions 
of  the  race  of  Jldam  ;  the  Subject  is  Redemption  ;  the  Hero  is 
the  Messiah ;  the  End  is  the  final  triumph  of  Virtue,  and  the 
irrevocable  overthrow  of  Sin.  The  Catastrophe,  on  this  day, 
will  be  completed,  and  disclosed ;  and  all  the  efforts,  windings, 
and  intricacies,  find  their  termination.  *'  It  is  done,"  will  be 
proclaimed  by  the  divine  Herald  to  the  Universe ;  and  the  cur- 
tain will  be  drawn  for  ever. 

//  is  the  Day^  on  which  Christ  will  he  glorified.  In  this  world 
he  appeared  as  a  man,  humbled,  persecuted,  suflering,  dying, 
nailfd  to  the  cross,  and  buried  in  the  grave.  Now  He  will  de- 
scend from  Heaven  with  the  glory  of  his  Father ;  and  will  come, 
to  be  admired  by  all  them,  that  belieic^  with  wonder,  and  reve- 
rence, inexpressible.     No  more  tbe  Bgibc  of  Bethlehem  :    no 
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more  a  prisoner  before  a  human  Judg6 ;  no  more  an  ezpiriiig 
victim  on  the  cross  ;  no  more  a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  sepulchre; 
He  will  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  Universe*  invested  with  the 
sceptre  of  infinite  dominion.  He  will  judge  both  Angek,  and 
men ;  dispose  of  all  nations  at  his  pleasure ;  and  open,  and  shut, 
both  Heaven  and  Hell.  Etemityi  to  all  beings,  will  now  be 
suspended  on  his  nod ;  and  life  and  death,  which  will  know  no 
end,  will  be  conveyed  by  his  voice.  All  beings  will  be  of  fM» 
thing  before  him  ;  and  will  be  justly  counted  unto  him  at  U$s  than 
nothings  and  vanity.  He  will  speak ;  and  it  will  be  done :  he 
will  command ;  and  it  will  stand  for  ever. 

On  this  Day^  He  vMl  glorify  his  Justice^  in  the  sight  of  the  Uni* 
verse.  He  will  show,  beyond  denial,  to  the  consciences  of  im- 
penitent beings,  that  their  ruin  was  derived  from  themseives; 
that  their  sin  is  just  as  evil  and  odious,  as  he  has  declared  it 
to  be  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  it  is  equitably  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence,  and  the  glory  ^  Us 
power. 

On  this  Day,  He  will  glorify  his  Kindness  in  the  deliverance  of 
all  his  followers  from  guilt  and  perdition.  His  compassion  to 
this  mined  world ;  his  overflowing  mercy  to  them,  who  belie::red 
in  him,  chose  him  as  their  Saviour,  and  obeyed  his  voice  ;  will 
now  be  manifested  with  supreme,  and  eternal  splendour.  The 
universe  will  perceive,  that  he  chose  them  as  his  own,  with  per- 
fect propriety :  while  they  with  astonishment  and  rapture  will 
remember  the  love,  with  which  he  loved  ihem^  and  gave  himself 
for  Ihem ;  the  tenderness,  with  which  he  preserved  them  from 
temptations,  and  enemies  ;  the  affection,  with  which  he  still  bears 
them  on  his  heart ;  and  the  Divine  promises,  which,  while  they 
lived  in  the  present  world,  conveyed  to  them  immortal  life,  and 
are  now  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  manner,  which  no  eye  hath  seen,  and 
no  mind  conceived. 

On  this  Day,  He  will  glorify  his  Omniscience,  He  will  show, 
that  from  the  beginning  he  hath  searched  the  hearts,  and  tried  the 
reins,  of  all  the  children  of  men*  The  sins  which  they  have 
committed,  the  virtues  which  they  have  exercised,  the  motives 
by  which  they  have  been  governed,  and  the  rewards  which  will 
constitute  an  equitable  retribution  for  their  various  conduct,  he 
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will  Mii%th$  kghi  i^kit  €mmi€nmu§  ;  as  object!,  ittteoded  to  be 
cleeriy  seen,  are  by  ourselves  placed  in  the  suD«beams«  It  will 
then  appear,  that  he  knew  all  hi$  works  from  the  biginniffkg  ;  and 
is  that  ocean  of  knowledge,  whence  innumerable  streams  have 
flowed,  and  will  for  ever  flow,  to  his  Intelligent  creatures. 

On  ikit  Day,  He  wUl  glorify  hie  hnmutabiliitf.  Now  he  will 
clearly  discover,  that  he  is  Jestu  Chriet ;  the  same  yesterday^  to* 
iay^  and/or  ever.  Truth,  the  moral  Immutability  of  his  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  to  have  been  the  only  language  of  his  Word ;  of 
his  law,  his  promises,  and  his  threatenings ;  of  the  system  of 
Redemption,  and  of  the  terms,  on  which  it  is  profiered  to  man. 
Of  course,  the  Universe  will  distinctly  see  how  wisely  his  fol- 
lowers have  trusted  in  him,  and  how  foolishly  sinners  have  refus- 
ed to  believe  his  declarations. 

Finally,  On  this  Oay,  He  will  glorify  his  Power.  The  most 
awful  and  convincing  evidence  will  be  furnished,  that'  He  has 
the  keys  of  Death,  and  of  Hades.  Heaven,  at  his  command,  will 
open  all  its  infinite  blessings  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  doors  of  hell,  at  his  bidding,  will  close  on  its  guil- 
ty, and  miserable  inhabitants.  Mme  will  be  able  to  stay  his  hand, 
or  dare  to  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?  From  his  face  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  will  flee  away  }  and  at  his  word,  new  hea- 
vens, and  a  new  earth;  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  for  ever, 
will  spring  up  in  their  stead. 

This  awful  Day  will  come,  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  A  thief 
comes  in  the  hour  of  peace  and  security ;  when  the  house  is  de- 
fenceless, and  the  family  buried  in  sleep.  The  first  notice  of 
his  arrival  is  the  sound  of  his  breaking  up,  or  the  noise  of  his  ra- 
vages. He  comes,  also,  unexpectedly :  he  comes  only  to  invade, 
distress,  and  destroy.  In  this  unexpected,  and  dreadful  manner, 
will  the  Day  of  the  Lord  come. 

Mankind,  according  to  the  representations  of  St.  John,  will, 
at  the  period  which  precedes  the  final  Judgment,  be  sunk  in  de- 
generacy and  pollution.  The  glorious  efiects  of  the  millennium 
will  have  ceased ;  and  the  world  returned  to  a  degeneracy,  like 
that,  which  existed  immediately  before  the  deluge.  The  lust  of 
the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  Itfe,  will  have  re- 
gained their  full  dominion  over  the  human  race ;  and  Religion 
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prepared  her  final  flight  to  her  natiTe  heaTca.  Strong  iofhar 
Btanbers,  their  power,  and  their  pride ;  sunk  in  sense,  sod  |es» 
fligacy;  and  boming  with  intense  hatred  to  God,  and-liiselft 
drsn ;  the  nations,  wAo  art  tn  ik$four  qunrien  ^ihm  s«nt,  flfag 
«iMf  JMEijf  6f ,  will  be  gaihertd  together  to  battle  against  d»  Cki» 
liaiis,  reamiaing  in-the  world ;  wQl  go  yp  on  the  iroadik  ff  lir 
•sriA;  and  €ompa$s  the  cmmp  ef  the  iomh  tAout^  and  tko  tekml 
eUjf.  Eiulting  in  the  fidlest  confidence  of  their  final  oaaiaelii^ 
this  army  of  Seofere  will  exclaim  with  triumphant  faisohae^ 
Where  it  the  promise  of  hie  coming  f  Fbr^  oinee  the  FkthenflM 
Oile^j  all  things  continue  as  theg  were  from  Ihit  heginmng  sf  Ik 
creation.  In  this  night  of  stupidity  and  sin,  this  season  Of  sp» 
tual  slumber,  the  final  Day  will  arrive.  In  a  momtat  it  w3l 
burst  on  the  astonished  world ;  break  the  last  sleep  with  aisna 
and  terror ;  and  strip  guilty  men  of  all  their  beloved  enjoynwili, 
and  all  their  fond  hopes  of  future  good. 

The  ancient  Christians  believed,  that  the  declaration  in  the 
text  would  be  literally  accomplished.  Nor  is  there  any  proQii» 
that  their  interpretation  was  erroneous.  There  is  no- inpraha- 
bility,  that  the  sun,  which  hid  its  face  at  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Redeemer,  will  again  retire  firom  this  stupendous  scene ;  or  thsc 
the  moon  and  stars  will  withdraw  their  shining^  and  leave  ihs 
world  in  deep  and  melancholy  darknesk.  In  this  case,  the 
'  morning  of  the  great  Day  will  be  ushered  in,  not  by  the  cheerM 
twilight  spread  over  the  mountains,  but  the  awful  approach  of 
that  intense  splendour;  surrounded  by  which  the  Son  of  God 
will  descend.  A  new  and  terrible  light  will  appear  in  mid-hsft- 
ven ;  and,  advancing  toward  the  earth,  will  diffuse  such  a  mon- 
ing  over  all  its  regions,  as  the  Universe  has  never  beheld,  aad 
will  never  behold  again. 

At  this  momentous  period,  ike  Trumpet  of  God  will  sounds  as  it 
once  sounded  when  the  same  glorious  Person  descended  upoo 
Mount  Sinai;  while  all  the  people,  who  were  in  the  camp, 
trembled.  At  this  renewed  sound  all  nations  will  tremble ;  and 
the  earth  quake  to  its  utmost  shores. 

At  the  same  period,  the  Archar^el  wUl  call  to  the  dead;  and 
awaken  them  from  the  long  sleep,  in  which  they  have  been  bu- 
ried.    The  earth  and  the  ocean  will  give  tfi  the  deady  which  are 
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n  them.  The  regions  of  death,  and  the  world  of  departed  spi* 
ritSy  wiU  give  tp  the  dead,  which  are  in  them.  Every  grave  will 
spen,  its  dust  be  re-animated,  and  living  forms  be  seen  rising 
Brom  its  dark  chambers,  over  all  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Those, 
who  are  still  alive,  will  also  undergo,  substantially,  the  same 
peat  change,  which  has  been  before  undergone  by  those,  who 
bave  been  dead ;  and  both  will  be  invested  with  bodies  incor- 
roptible,  and  immortal.  The  globe  will  be  re-peopled  in  a  mo- 
nent ;  and  the  whole  family  of  Adam,  with  their  Progenitor  at 
their  head,  will  stand  up  together. 

This  vast  assembly  will  be  divided  into  two  great  classes ; 
!A«  righteous,  and  the  wicked.  The  former  will  rise  to  the  resur-r 
reeiion  of  life  ;  and  the  latter  wHl  rise  to  the  resurrection  ofdam- 
lolton.  The  Righteous  wUl  lift  up  their  heads  with  exultation 
ind  transport ;  and  behold  their  redemption  drawing  nigh.  Their 
ears  will  now  be  ended ;  their  dangers  overcome ;  their  ene- 
Mcs  subdued ;  their  sins  washed  away ;  and  their  reward  be 
■eady  to  begin  its  eternal  progress.  The  wicked,  on  the  con- 
rary,  will  rise  with  full  conviction,  that  in  their  life  time  they 
istve  received  all  their  good  things.  Time-;  the  world ;  the  grati« 
ications  of  pride,  avarice,  and  sensuality ;  the  combinations  of 
nril  men ;  the  courage  and  strength,  which  they  have  derived 
irom  their  numbers ;  their  contempt,  hatred,  end  persecution,  of 
rood  men ;  and  all  the  bright  prospects,  which  they  have  che- 
ished  of  success  in  sin;  have  retired  behind  them,  to  return  no 
Dore.  The  day  of  enjoyment,  and  of  hope,  is  past  for  ever* 
The  day  of  retribution  is  come.  The  Lord  of  all  things,  whom 
hey  have  so  often,  and  so  obstinately,  disbelieved,  despised, 
md  crucified  afresh,  is  now  approacUng  to  take  vengeance  on  all 
hem,  who  in  this  world  knfiw  not  God,  and  obeyed  not  the  Qospel 
^his  Son.  With  supreme  dismay,  and  anguish,  thy  will  call  to 
ko  rocks,  and  mouniains,  to  fall  on  them,  and  hide  them  from  the 
wrmth  of  the  Lamb. 

This  Divine  Person  will  now  be  seen  descending  from  Hea- 
ven, in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  in  his  own  peculiar  glory ^  and 
wiik  all  his  holy  Angels.  The  Shechinah,  in  which  he  so  often 
nanifested  himself  to  his  ancient  Pburch,  and  in  which  he  as- 
:eiided  after  his  resurrection,  will  now  surround  him  with  an  in- 
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terchange  of  the  deepest  darkness,  and  light  inaccessible.  Hk 
iy98i  09  a  flame  offlrey  his  cotmienancej  as  the  sun  shmeth  m  Air 
strength^  and  his  Vince,  as  the  sound  of  many  water tj  will  fill  all 
virtuous  beings  with  wonder,  awe,  and  delight,  and  all  siafiil 
Ones  with  amazement  and  horror. 

Around  Him,  with  supreme  veneration  and  transport,  li«  «- 
numerable  company  of  Angels  will  send  a  shout  of  triumph  to  tk 
distant  regions  of  the  Universe ;  and  the  happy  millions  of  tbe 
Righteous  re-echo  from  this  world  the  joyful  acclamation. 

To  meet  Him,  his  faithful  followers  will  be  caught  tp  by  Di- 
vine power,  and  their  own  instinctive  energy ;  and  rise  as  sr 
immense  cloud  through  the  atV,  to  be  placed  in  open,  distis- 
gnished  honour  at  his  right  hand.  They  were  not  ashanud  ^ 
him  in  this  world  ;  and  he  will  thus  gloriously  prove,  that  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  them  in  the  day  of  trial.  Here  they  publicly,  and 
steadfastly,  confessed  him  before  men,  as  their  Saviour*  There 
He  will  confess  them  before  the  Universe,  as  his  cboseOt  &ithful, 
and  beloved  followers. 

When  the  throne  of  Judgment  is  set,  and  the  books  opened ; 
the  wicked  will  be  summoned  to  his  left  hand;  as  a  public  proof  of 
his  indignation  against  their  guilty  character.    To  their  view, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Righteous,  will  rise  up  in  clear  remem- 
brance, with  unerring  discernment,  and  in  the  most  rapid  sue* 
cession,  all    the  events  of  their  earthly  being.      The  sins  of 
both,  the  proffers  of  mercy  made  in  the  Gospel,  the  unbelief  and 
impenitence  of  the  wicked,  and  the  faith,  and  repentance  of  the 
Righteous,  will  now  be  set  in  order  before  their  eyet.     With  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  glance  of  thought,  Sinners  will  behoM 
the  vast  picture  of  life  drawn  only  in  black,  with  no  bright,  and 
luminous  strokes  to  relieve  the  distressed  eye.     The  Righteous, 
on  the  contrary,  will  see  their  sins  washed  away  in  the  blood  of 
Christ ;  their  souls  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  grace ;  and  their 
services  accepted  as  well  done,  because  they  were  rendered  with 
a  spirit  of  sincere  obedience,  and  with  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

To  the  Righteous  He  will  then  say,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fa* 
ther,  inherit  the  Kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  cf 
the  world;  For  1  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was 
thirsty,  avid  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in ; 
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fiokedj  and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was  WcXr,  and  ye  visited  me  ;  /  mas  in 
prisim^  and  ye  came  unto  me.  To  the  wicked,  He  will  say,  De- 
pari  from  me,  ye  cursed^  into  everlasting  fire  ^  prepared  for  the  Jc- 
9t/,  and  his  angels.  For  I  was  an  hungeredy  and  ye  gave  me  no 
tneat ;  I  was  thirsty ^  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ;  /  was  a  stranger ^ 
and  ye  look  me  not  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not;  sick,  and  in 
prison  J  and  ye  visited  me  not. 

TYhen  th6  trial  is  ended,  and  the  final  allotments  of  Angels 
and  men  are  determined,  flaming  fire  from  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  will  kindle  this  great  world  with  an  universal  conflagra- 
tion. All  the  works  of  man ;  his  palaces,  towers,  and  temples ; 
his  villages,  towns,  and  cities ;  his  wonderful  displays  of  art ; 
his  haughty  piles  of  grandeur ;  and  his  vast  labours  of  defence, 
and  dominion ;  will  be  lighted  up  in  a  single  blaze,  and  vanish 
from  the  creation. 

Nor  will  the  desolation  be  limited  to  the  works  of  men.  The 
earth,  on  which  they  stand ;  the  hills  and  mountains,  the  vallies 
and  plains ;  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  ocean ;  will  all  in  a 
moment  become  one  blazing  ruin.  THe  very  elements,  of  which 
they  are-  composed,  will  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  the  world 
Itself,  so  long  the  seat  of  sin  and  sorrow,  be  finally  destroyed. 

The  visible  heavens,  in  the  mean  time,  will  catch  the  flame. 
Above,  beneath,  around,  a  vast  concave  of  fire  will  encircle  this 
dissolving  globe ;  and  with  a  great  noise,  an  awful  sound  filling 
the  universe,  both  the  inferior  heavens,  and  the  earth,  will  fee 
away  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  ;  and  no  place 
be  found  for  them  anymore. 

From  this  scene  of  destruction,  the  Judge,  together  with  all 
his  happy  followers ;  the  Angels,  who  have  faithfully  minister- 
ed to  him,  and  the  saints,  who  have  loved,  and  believed  in  him; 
will  ascend  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ;  where  he  will  present 
them  before  his  Father,  as  his  own  friends  and  children,  the 
crown  and  reward  of  all  his  labours  in  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion. By  Him  they  will  be  approved,  accepted,  and  blessed,  for 
ever. 

The  wicked,  at  the  same  time,  will  descend  to  the  regions  of 
woe;  and  begin,  and  pursue,  the  melancholy  journey  of  their 
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future  being  in  an  onceasing  course  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  ftr 
ever. 

REMARKS. 

1.  How  rational  and  harmmUatu  a  iyslem  of  the  DivmM  emiimtf 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scr^tures  ! 

This  wonderful  Volume  exhibits  to  us  the  Former,  and  Ridci^ 
of  the  Universe,  as  self-existent,  eternal,  independent,  omni|xe* 
sent,  and  immutable ;  and  as  possessed  of  all  power,  knowledgSb 
and  goodness.  This  great  and  wonderful  Being,  they  infon 
us,  in  the  beginning  created  with  a  command  the  earth  and  ths 
heavens;  and  peopled  them  with  angels,  and  men*  Of  the  An- 
gels, they  declare,  some  fell  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Rnkr 
of  all  things ;  and  were  turned  out  of  Heaven  into  the  region  of 
woe  :  while  others,  who  persevered  in  their  duty,  are  cootimiad 
in  the  glorious  possession  of  that  happy  world- for  ev^.  Mui 
created  perfectly  holy,  they  also  teach  us,  apostatized  from  this 
character,  and  from  obedience  to  his  Creator.  The  proob  of 
this  melancholy  event  are  complete;  and  exist  equally  withio 
us,  and  without. 

To  deliver  him  from  this  evil  condition,  God,  we  are  further 
told,  provided  wise  and  ample  means  of  restoration ;  means, 
most  happily  suited  to  the  character  of  man,  as  a  moral  agent, 
and  of  his  Maker,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  He 
sent  his  Son,  to  atone  for  human  guilt ;  and  his  Spirit,  by  a  mys- 
terious agency  to  renew  the  human  soul.  At  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  inspiration  of  the  same  Spirit,  He  gave  his  Word, 
to  enlighten  the  mind  hy  his  instructions,  to  control  it  by  bis 
precepts,  to  allure  it  by  his  promises,  and  to  alarm  it  by  his 
thrcatenings.  The  conditions  of  its  restoration  are  there  de- 
clared to  be  Repentance  towards  God^  and  faith  toxodrds  wot 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  No  conditions  could  be  more  suited  to  His 
perfection ;  or  to  the  character,  or  the  wants,  of  man.  They 
are  obvious;  they  arc  rc<isonable;  they  are  necessary;  they 
are  efficacious.  Without  them,  man  could  neither  be  virtuous, 
useful,  nor  happy.     Towards  the  attainment  of  them,  he  has 
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BO  provided,  in  his  word  and  ordinances,  advantages,  of  the 
oat  desirable  nature. 

When  the  end  of  this  scheme  of  Providence  shall  arrive ;  and 
I  the  generations  of  Adam  shall  be  completed ;  He  has  ap- 
linted  a  day,  on  which  he  will  in  righteousness  judge  both  An- 
sb  and  men  by  his  beloved  Son,  whom  he  has  ordained  to  this 
ighty  office.  All  their  conduct  will  then  be  examined  ;  and 
leir  endless  allotments  apportioned  to  them,  severally,  accord- 
g  io  their  warki.  How  obvious,  and  perfect,  a  consistency  is 
splayed  throughout  every  part  of  this  scheme !  The  end  pro- 
ved is  exactly  suited  to  the  character,  given  of  the  Proposer ; 
id  ia  no  other  than  the  establishment  of  an  immense  Kingdom, 
'  ih€  increate  of  whoio  proiperitjf,  and  ptaccj  there  shall  be  no 
ivdnation.  The  means,  adopted  (or  this  accomplishment,  are 
itirely  fitted  for  this  purpose ;  and  are  accordant  parts  of  a  per- 
et  whole. 

Kor  is  this  exhibition  less  remarkable  for  its  splendour,  than 
r  its  harmony.  An  immeasurable  grandeur,  a  Divine  magnifi- 
snce,  invest  it  every  where ;  and  write  upon  all  its  parts,  the 
ime  o£the  city,  seen  in  vision  by  Ezekiel^  **  Jehovah  is  rkrk.^' 
i  comparison  with  it,  the  highest  conceptions  of  philosophy 
id  poetry  are  the  babblings  of  children.  Moses  and  Isaiahj 
ami  and  John^  hold  their  course  among  the  stars :  while  Ho* 
er  and  Virgil,  Plato  and  CKcero^  creep  on  the  earth  beneath 
tern.  The  opening  of  this  wonderful  scheme  is  the  creation 
Fthe  Universe,  its  Progress  is  constituted  by  the  Mediation  of 
le  Son  of  God,  and  the  long  train  of  prophecies,  with  which  he 
■a  ushered  into  the  world ;  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
id  the  host  of  miracles,  by  which  it  was  preserved  and  bless- 
1 ;  its  extension  over  the  known  world  by  the  Apostles ;  its 
ifferings  from  Antichristian  persecution ;  and  its  supreme  glory 
ad  prosperity  throughout  the  Millennium ;  together  with  all  the 
langes  and  revolutions  of  time,  which  have  been  connected 
ith  these  illustrious  events.  Its  End  is  the  resurrection  of  the 
sad,  the  Judgment  of  Angels  and  men,  the  conflagration  of  the 
urth  and  the  heavens,  and  the  endless  retribution  of  the  right- 
HIS  and  the  wicked.  For  such  an  exhibition,  no  mind,  unin- 
pired,  could  suffice. 
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3.  What  an  illustrious  proqf  it  Jurtfumishtd  of  1^  Deify  ^ 
Christ ! 

This  glorious  Person  informs  us,  that  the  Father  jmigtth  m 
man^  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son*  On  this  aw- 
ful day,  the  wonderful  commission  will  be  executed.  On  this 
day,  the  Son  will  be  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Universe,  and 
hold  the  sceptre  of  infinite  dominion.  On  this  Day,  He  will 
show,  that  all  authority  in  heaven^  and  in  earthj  is  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  that  he  searches  the  hearts^  and  tries  the  reisu^  of  all  intel- 
ligent beings ;  and  that  their  endless  destiny  is  suspended  on  his 
pleasure.  No  other  specimen  of  the  Divine  agency,  no  odier 
exhibition  of  the  Divine  character,  will  in  glory  and  greatness 
be  equal  to  this :  none,  I  mean,  of  which  the  tidings  have  reach- 
ed the  present  world.  Omniscience  will  never  be  so  displayed. 
There  will  never  be  so  awful,  or  affecting,  a  dispby  of  Omnipo- 
tence. Wisdom,  Justice,  Goodness,  and  Truth,  will  never  be  so 
divinely  illustrated,  as  in  the  allotments  of  the  Righteous  and 
the  wicked.  In  a  word,  the  Divine  character  will  be  glorified, 
here,  in  a  manner,  unrivalled  at  any  preceding  period;  and 
Christ,  in  his  own  person  and  office,  will  appear  as  God,  with  such 
splendour  and  majesty,  as  were  never  seen  before,  and  will  never 
be  seen  again. 

3.  IVhat  diff^erent  views  willj  at  this  period,  be  formed  of  mMwl 
things ^from  those  which  are  usuallt/  entertained  iy  men  in  ihepresesU 
world  ! 

IIow  differently  will  mankind  think  concerning  their  own  &- 
vouritc  pursuits  in  this  life.  What  views  will  the  miser,  just 
risen  from  the  grave,  and  fixing  his  eye  with  astonishment,  and 
terror,  on  the  Judge,  awfully  descending  thrpugh  the  heavens, 
form  concerning  the  devotion  of  his  life,  and  labours,  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gold !  What  is  the  value  of  that  gold  now  f  How 
wonderful  will  it  seem,  that  he  could  lose  his  probation,  and  his 
soul,  in  the  pursuit  of  money !  With  what  emotions  will  the 
ambitious  man  look  back  on  the  power  and  place,  for  which  he 
bartered  his  salvation  ;  and  on  the  fraud,  slander,  and  fSailsehoody 
with  which  he  depressed  his  rivals,  arid  elevated  himself  to  distinc- 
tion !  How  will  the  votary  of  sense  roll  back  his  eyes  to  the 
scenes  of  sloth,  luxury,  and  lewdness,  to  the  tables  of  festivity, 
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onkenDesSy  and  glattooy,  at  which  be  corrupted  bis  soul,  and 
inverted  it  into  a  bouse  of  pollution,  incapable  of  becoming  a 
ibitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  In  what  manner  will  ^e  devo* 
e  of  amusement  survey  the  dance,  the  song,  the  party  of  plea« 
ow,"  the  festival,  and  the  theatre,  which  allured  the  mind  away 
mx  God,  and  turned  the  feet  out  of  the  path  to  Heaven !  With 
hat  a  change  of  opinion  will  the  sophist  regard  the  books,  and 
e  conversation,  in  which  he  laboured  to  seduce  bis  fellow-men 
MB  piety ;  to  withdraw  their  thoughts  from  religion ;  to  awak- 
k  suspicions  of  the  Gospel,  and  distrust  of  the  Redeemer ;  to 
U  them  asleep  in  security  and  impenitence ;  and  to  beget  in 
em  a  final  oblivion  of  the  soul  and  its  welfare,  of  the  Judgment 
id  eternity !  How  will  he  now  regard  bis  ingenuity,  his  false 
goments,  his  successful  struggles  against  truth,  and  his  triumphs 
rer  its  firlends !  How  will  the  soul  of  the  impenitent  sinner  feel 
I  this  occasion,  while  recalling  to  its  remembrance  all  its  for- 
er  attempts  to  support  itself  in  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart ! 
liitber  will  be  fled  its  mockery  at  sin ;  its  bold  profanations  of 
4l  glofwuM  andftafful  mime,  the  Lord  its  Ood  ;  the  contempt, 
hicb  it  has  cast  upon  its  Redeemer ;  its  ridicule  of  things  se- 
ed ;  and  its  hatred  of  religion,  and  the  religious !  What  ap- 
rehensions  will  it  now  entertain  concerning  its  former  jests, 
hich  it  gaily  uttered  upon  the  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
inctuary ;  upon  the  worship  of  God,  the  threatenings  of  his  law, 
le  warnings  of  his  providence,  and  the  invitations  of  his  grace ! 
rith  what  emotions  will  it  call  to  mind  its  contempt  of  heaven, 
id  its  disregardyOf  hell ! 

4.  Whai  a  mighty  Changt  niU^  this  eveni  produce  m  ths  Uni- 
tnsi 

Oor  Saviour  has  taught  us,  that  many  vho  ars  last  wUl  hs  firsts 
ill  that  many  who  ars  first  will  be  last.  On  this  solemn  Day, 
m  declaration  will  begin  Co  be  wonderfully  accomplished. 
kk  this  day,  those,  who  were  wise  men  after  the  fieshj  whose  ta- 
mts  astonished  mankind,  and  whose  researches  entailed  on  them 
le  admiration  and  applause  of  a  world,  will  descend  from  their 
Bvied  elevation  to  contempt  and  infamy ;  and  see,  raised  incalcu- 
kbly  above  them,  the  lowly,  ignorant,  and  despised  Christian, 
bo  believed,  and  obeyed,  \Sx^i  preaching  of  the  Cross;  which  in 
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this  worid  thej  esteemed  the  most  despicable  folly.  Tlie 
monarch,  who  in  the  present  life,  was  senred,  flattered, 
and  idolized,  by  his  courtiers,  and  regarded  by  the  millions, 
whom  he  governed,  only  with  awe  and  terror,  will  here  find  his 
power  and  splendour,  the  pride  of  distinction,  and  the  incense  of 
homage,  vanished  forever;  and  himself  depressed  lower,  than 
was  in  this  world  the  meanest  wretch,  who  shrunk  from  his  nod, 
or  lived  upon  his  smile :  while  that  very  wretch,  perhaps,  has  now 
cast  off  all  his  former  attire  of  debasement  and  sofiering,  and 
risen  to  distinction  and  glory  inexpressible.  Here  the  hero,  the 
foster-child  of  fame,  the  conqueror  of  realms,  the  murderer  of 
nations,  and  the  plunderer  of  a  world,  will  see  himself  poor  be- 
yond the  poorest,  low  beneath  the  lowest,  and  despised  more 
than  the  most  despicable ;  powerless,  sunk,  and  miserable,  in  t 
degree  outrunning  conception.  His  misery  will  be  nnightily  en* 
hanced,  also,  by  the  sight  of  multitudes,  whom  in  this  world  be 
trampled  in  the  mire,  tortured,  butchered,  and  gave  to  be  food 
for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  looking  down  upon  him  from  ai  height, 
to  which  he  never  raised  his  imagination,  and  commencing  the 
possession  of  dignity  and  enjoyment,  to  which  no  limit  is  pre- 
scribed. Generally,  thtrt  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing  tfteetk^ 
such  as  this  world  never  saw,  when  the  rich,  the  splendid,  the 
polished,  and  the  noble,  behold  the  clown,  the  beggar,  and  the 
slave,  sitting  dawn  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  Ahrahamj  haae^ 
and  Jacoby  and  themselves  thrwH  out. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  will  not 
be  the  only  disappointments,  undergone  at  this  awful  period. 
The  rich,  the  learned,  and  the  great,  will  not  be  condemned,  be- 
cause they  possessed  wealth,  knowledge,  or  power ;  but  for  the 
measures,  by  which  they  acquired  these  possessions,  or  the  un- 
worthy use, -which  they  made  of  them.  Nor  will  the  poor  and 
lowly  be  accepted  on  account  of  their  poverty,  their  ignorance, 
or  their  rusticity ;  but  for  the  disposition,  which  they  experienc- 
ed, and  the  manner,  in  which  they  conducted  themselves,  in 
these  humble  circumstances.  Wherever  this  has  not  been  their 
disposition,  and  their  conduct,  they  too  will  be  rejected.  Vir- 
tue and  sin  exist  in  the  heart ;  and  are  never  necessarily  con- 
nected with  our  external  condition.    Let  the  rich  consider  how 
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Ireadful  a  contrasi  it  will  be  to  have  been  opulent  in  this  world, 
ind  to  be  in  want  of  all  things  beyond  the  grave.  Let  the  poor 
^member,  bow  deplorable  must  be  the  condition  of  being  poor, 
iespised,  and  wretched,  here ;  merely  as  a  prelude  to  endless 
poverty,  contempt,  and  misery,  in  the  world  to  come. 

Nor  will  the  changes  be  less  affecting,  which  will  exist  among 
hose,  who  in  the  present  life  were  found  on  the  same  level. 
iVere  we  to  select  a  single  neighbourhood,  and  go  with  our  in- 
Ittiries  from  house  to  house;  what  mighty  alterations  in  their 
relative  condition,  what  affecting  terminations  of  their  former 
friendly  intercourse,  would  be  presented  to  the  eye  even  of  the 
noBt  expansive  charity!  In  what  an  affecting  manner  would 
the  wealth  and  poverty,  the  reputation  and  disgrace,  the  enjoy- 
ment  and  the  suffering,  be  exchanged !  To  what  a  height  would 
those,  who  here  are  in  the  most  lowly  circumstances,  begin,  in 
many  instances,  to  rise  on  this  awful  Day !  To  what  a  depth, 
those,  who  are  the  most  prosperous,  begin  to  fall ! 

Still  more  affecting,  more  full  of  disappointment  and  anguish, 
will  be  the  distinctions  made  in  families.  There  will  be  in- 
stances! in  which  the  Parents  will  ascend  to  glory  inexpressible, 
accompanied  sometimes  by  none,  sometimes  by  one,  sometimes 
by  two,  sometimes  by  three,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  believ- 
ed, sometimes  by  all  their  happy  oflbpring.  At  other  times,  the 
Parents  themselves  will  be  left  behind ;  and  with  failing,  eyes, 
and  broken  hearts,  fiAll  follow  their  children  rising  to  the  hea* 
rens,  and  bidding  them  an  everlasting  farewell.  Such  will  be, 
such  in  some  respects  has  already  been,  the  separation  between 
Jeroboam  and  his  son  Abijah*  Brethren  and  Sisters  also,  mutual- 
ly and  unspeakably  beloved  here,  and  such  of  them,  as  were  de- 
voted to  sin,  warned,  reproved,  and  borne  to  Heaven  on  the 
wings  of  prayer  by  those,  who  consecrated  themselves  to  God, 
will  be  parted  asunder,  to  meet  no  mcnre.  No  longer  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  strangers  and  aliens,  some  of  them  will  be  ves- 
sels of  mercy,  usefulness,  and  honour,  in  the  house  of  their  Fa- 
ther ;  and  others  vessels  of  wrath  in  the  mansions  of  woe. 

Most  distressing  of  all ;  husbands  and  wives,  here  united  in 
the  nearest  of  all  earthly  relations,  and  in  the  tendcrest  of  all  hu- 
maa  attacbments,  will  therci  not  unfrequently  be  seated,  one  on 
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the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left.  One  will  ascend  with 
the  Judge  to  the  world  of  glory ;  the  other,  lost  in  the  host  of 
evil  beings,  go  down  to  the  regions  of  despair.  One  will  s^ 
▼ance  in  wisdom,  worth,  and  joy,  throughout  endless  ages ;  (be 
other  make  a  dreadful  and  melancholy  progress  in  guilt,  and 
sorrow,  for  even 

5.  Him  witi  sinners  be  amazed^  when  they  omahe  otif  of  (k 
gravt^  and  see  mil  these  things  come  to  pass  ! 

They  will  then  behold  Christ  really  come  to  Jodgment;  (he 
day  of  retribution  actually  arrived,  and  the  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures  literally  fulfilled.  They  will  see  the  graves  rent  ason- 
der,  and  themselves  raised  from  the  dead.  They  will  hear  fb 
voice  of  the  Archangel^  and  the  trump  ofQod.  The  rocia  anNnd 
them  will  be  rent ;  the  mountains  f^ll ;  and  the  earth  heave  with 
its  final  agonies.  Over  their  heads,  the  heavens  will  be  filled 
with  the  host  of  angels,  and  the  glory  of  the  Messiah.  At  thenr 
side,  the  Righteous,  and  among  them  their  own  beloved  friends, 
their  parents,  husbands,  wives,  children,  brothers,  and  sisten, 
will  be  arrayed  in  immortal  beauty,  and  caught  up^  to  meet  th 
fford  in  the  air.  With  what  bitterness  of  soul,  will  they  call  to 
the  hills  to  fall  on  them^  and  to  the  mountains  to  cover  tkem  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord^  and  from  the  glory  of  his  nugestt/f 

6.  How  delightful^  and  glorious^  will  be  the  assembly  ff  iht 
Righteous  on  this  Day  ! 

The  endless  multitude  of  the  first- bom  will  on  this  day,  m  a 
nwment^  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump ^  burst  the 
grave,  and  stand  upon  their  feet :  their  bodies  fashioned  like  unto 
Chrisfs  glorious  body^  and  their  souls  informed  with  immortal 
life :  their  faces  will  shine  as  the  sun^  and  their  raiment  be  wkite 
and  glistering*  There  are  countenances  in  this  world,  iriiich, 
when  united  with  fine  forms,  and  composed  of  superior  features, 
when  animated  with  intelligence,  and  moulded  by  peculiar  vi^ 
tue  into  the  clear  and  strong  expression  of  worth  and  loveliness, 
fiaiscinatc  the  eye,  and  engross  the  heart.  What,  then,  must  be 
the  appearance  of  that  aspect,  which  is  wrought  into  harmony, 
beauty,  and  dignity,  by  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  of  God, 
inspired  with  the  intelligence  of  Heaven,  and  lighted  with  the 
beams  of  angelic  excellence ;  around  which  virtue  plays  with 
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Mkloftal  radiance ;  while  joy  illumines  the  eye  with  living  splen<> 
nor,  and  glory  surrounds  the  head  with  its  crown  of  stars.  In 
lia  ttamier  will  be  arrayed,  in  this  manner  adorned,  a  multi* 
idle,  wkUh  n6  man  can  number^  of  all  nations^  kindreds^  and 
Ht^ues.  How  delightful)  how  astonishing,  must  it  be,  to  behold 
liis  vast  assembly  rising  from  the  tomb,  throughout  every  part 
t  the  habitable  world  ;  and  ascending,  as  by  one  instinctive  im- 
Make,  to  meet  their  Divine  Redeemer,  and  to  be  welcomed  to 
he  seat  of  approbation  and  honour  at  his-  right  hand  !  Trace 
bem  one  step  further.  How  magnificent,  how  sublime,  bow 
Enrapturing  must  be  the  ^prospect  of  these  glorified  beings,  sur- 
oonding,  after  the  Judgment  is  terminated,  the  Lord  of  all 
hings :  and  rising  in  his  train,  as  a  cloud  of  splendour,  to  the 
aanaioDS  of  eternal  joy !  This  will  be  that  manifestation  of  the 
•OMf  of  Ood^  so  earnestly  expected,  as  St.  Pttul  informs  us,  by 
he  whole  creation ;  the  jubilee  of  the  virtuous  universe ;  the 
lawn  of  everlasting  day. 

7*  With  all  these  solemn  consideratioiis  in  full  view^  let  me 
ixhart  this  audience  to  consider  what  manner  of  persons^  they  ought 
ghtjinall  holy  conversation  and  godliness^ 

This  is  the  practical  use,  made  of  the  same  subject  by  the 
Iposde  Peter;  and  certainly  the  best,  which  can  be  made. 
Zrtty  Cliristian  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  exhortation* 
rhe  most  powerful  of  all  motives  here  summon  you,  my  Bre- 
liren,  to  the  great  work  of  spiritual  improvement.  Lukewarm 
indeed  must  you  be,  sunk  in  sloth,  and  buried  in  sleep,  if  you 
lo  not  feel  yourselves  roused  by  these  awful  things,  to  diligence 
md  vigour  in  the  Christian  life.  Let  me  press  upon  you  the 
indiapensable  duties  of  watching,  striving,  and  praying,  alway« 
Let  me  solemnly  urge  you  with  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
md  election  sure  /  to  resist  temptation,  and  t6  overcome  iniqui- 
ty ;  \o fight  the  good  fight  y  and  to  keep  the  faith  ;  that  you  may  finish 
foter  course  with  joy.  Look  steadily  for  the  blessed  hope,  and  glo- 
nous  appearing  of  the  great  Qod^  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  when  he,  who  is  the  believer'*s  life  shall  appear^  you  may  all  ap- 
pear with  him  in  Glory. 

But  there  are  multitudes  in  this  house,  whose  lives  furnish  no 
testimony,  that  they  are  children  of  God.    How  mtioh  morf* 
Vol.  V.  60 
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deeply  still  are  these  persons  interested  in  this  exhortetioi! 
When  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  mankind  came  prtaehmg  At 
kingdom  of  Crod^  he  commanded  all  men  every  where  to  r^poif, 
ajid  believe  the  Gospel.  A  thousand  times  has  he  repeated  this 
command  to  you.  Without  faith  in  him,  without  repentance, 
without  holiness,  you  cannot  abide  in  this  awful  Day.  Remen- 
ber  then,  while  life  lasts,  that  this  is  all,  for  which  you  .live. 
How  invaluable  is  this  golden  season ;  this  accepted  time ;  io 
which,  if  you  hasten  to  the  employment,  you  may  mark  oui  yam 
salvation*  Far  downward  have  you  advanced  in  the  broad  mud 
crooked  «ay,  »AtcA  leads  to  destruction  ;  but  the  night  of  death 
has  not  overtaken  you.  Look  upward  ;  and  you  will  see»  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  still  shines,  to  illumine  your  path  back 
to  life.  Seize  the  inestimable  moment ;  and  flee  for  your  lives. 
as  Lot  escaped  from  the  cities  of  the  plain. 

To  these  all-important  duties,  Christ  knew,  that  yoor  liearts 
would  bey  as  you  know  they  are,  utterly  opposed*  That  you 
might  overcome  this  opposition,  he  has  given  you  all  the  means 
of  grace,  to  become,  under  the  blessing  of  his  good  Spirit,  the 
means  of  your  salvation.  Feel,  then,  their  immense  import- 
ance ;  and  seize,  and  employ,  them  with  all  possible  earnest- 
ness and  anxiety.  Let  no  Sabbath  pass,  until  it  shall  have 
blessed  you.  When  the  sanctuary  opens  its  doors ;  let  your 
souls  long,  1/ea,  even  faint,  for  (he  courts  of  the  Lord.  Let  no 
sermon  escape,  without  enlightening  your  minds,  and  amending 
your  hearts.  Every  morning,  and  every  evening,  bow  your 
knees  in  secret,  before  the  Father  of  all  mercies  /  and  send  up 
your  cries  to  Heaven  for  the  salvation  of  your  souls.  Prize  the 
word  of  life  more  than  the  most  fine  gold ;  and  relish  it  more 
than  honey,  and  the  honey-comb.  Seek  for  wisdom  as  for  silver, 
and  for  understanding  as  for  hidden  treasure. 

To  rouse  yourselves,  every  day,  to  every  effort  for  the  attain- 
ment of  eternal  life,  keep  in  perpetual  vvsw  these  amazing 
events.  Of  all  the  astonishing  scenes,  which  have  been  recited, 
you  will  be  witnesses.  You  will  hear  the  call  of  the  Archangel, 
and  rise  from  the  grave.  You  will  see  the  Judge  descend ;  the 
Judgment  set ;  and  the  books  opened.  You  will  hear  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  on  the  Righteous,  and  on  the  wicked.     You 
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rill  ascead  with  your  glorious  Redeemer  to  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 
fenB ;  or  be  sent  down,  with  evil  men,  and  evil  angels,  to  the 
forld  of  perdition* 

Does  not  your  heart  iremble  at  this  ?  Is  it  not  moved  out  of 
U  place?  When  the  mountains  quake  at  the  approach  of  their 
I!reator,  and  the  hille  melt;  and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  pre- 
ence  ;  the  warldj  and  all  that  is  therein ;  who  can  stand  before 
ds  indignation  ;  who  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  What 
iiDotions  will  then  be  felt  by  every  impeniteni  sinner !  With 
vhat  agonies  will  he  sigh  for  the  return  of  the  accepted  time ! 
Vilh  what  delirious  ecstacy  would  his  heart  heave,  to  hear  an- 
other day  of  grace,  another  opportunity  of  repentance,  proclaim- 
sd  by  his  Judge  !  But  no  day  of  grace  will  ever  return  to  him. 
^o  voice  of  mercy  will  again  announce  the  birth  of  a  Saviour. 
Fbe  doors  of  Heaven  will  be  opened  no  more.  The  smiles  of 
I  forgiving  God  will  never  dawn  on  the  regions  of  sin  and  sor- 
tiw*  Season  will  hasten,  after  season,  and  age  roll  on,  after 
ige,  the  melancholy  round  of  darkness  and  despair,  and  not  a 
leam  of  hope  glimmer  through  the  cheerless  void,  to  revive  the 
vearied  and  dying  eye.  OA,  that  ye  were  wise  ;  that  ye  under- 
tood  these  this^s  ;  that  ye  would  consider  your  latter  endL 
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THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. 


THE  PUNISHHENT  OP  THE  WICKBB, 


ITS  DURATION. 


Matthew  xxr.   46. 

And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishsntnt. 

Ik  the  last  discourse,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  Jinal  JudgmaU, 
and  of  the  sentences  pronounced  upon  the  Righteous  and  the  Wkk* 
ed.  The  next  subjects  of  consideration  are  their  future  Mloi- 
ments.  I  shall  first  consider  that  of  the  Wicked.  This  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  ;  its  ^aiure^  and  its  Dura- 
iion.  The  latter  of  these  will  be  the  subject  of  discourse  at  the 
present  time. 

In  the  text  it  is  asserted,  that  impenitent  sinners  shall  go  amaij 
into  everlasting  punishment.  Christians  have  very  generally  re- 
garded this  declaration  of  Christ  as  intending  in  the  strict  sense 
a  punishment  without  end.  But  there  have  been  multitudes  of 
persons,  styling  themselves  Christians,  particularly  in  modem 
times,  who  have  decided  otherwise;  and  insisted,  either  that 
there  will  be  no  punishment  beyond  the  grave,  or  that  it  will  be 
temporary.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  and  in  oppositioB  to 
that,  which  has  been  generally  received,  they  have  advanced  va- 
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rious  arguments,  and  objecticms,  which  they  professedly  consider 
as  having  great  weight,  and  to  which,  apparently,  they  yield- 
their  own  assent*  A  teacher  of  systematical  Theology  seems 
obliged,  therefore,  to  examine  this  subject ;  to  meet  such  objec- 
tions and  arguments ;  and  either  to  refute  them,  or  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  he  is  unable  to  answer  them. 

As  the  abettors  of  this  scheme  blend  their  objections  and  their 
direct  arguments  together :  and  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
examined,  in  every  instance  separately,  in  a  single  sermon ;  I 
shall  not  feel  myself  obliged  to  discriminate  very  solicitously  in 
this  respect ;  but  shall  take  the  liberty  to  follow,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  path,  which  my  opposers  have  trodden* 

Before  I  begin  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  I  shall  make  a 
few  observations,  for  the  purpose  of  removing,  or,  if  that  cannot 
be  done,  of  lessening,  a  prejudice*  (the  strongest,  perhaps,  che- 
rished by  the  human  mind,)  against  the  doctrine  in  question. 
The  subject  is  immeasurably  awful,  and  beyond 'all  others  af- 
fecting* Pew  persons  can  behold  it  in  near  vision  with  a  steady 
eye.  The  very  preaoher,  who  teaches  the  doctrine  to  others, 
cannot  but  know,  unless  certainly  assured  of  his  own  salvation, 
(a  case  undoubtedly  very  rare,)  that  he  may,  at  that  very  time, 
be  alleging  arguments,  which  are  to  affect  himself,  and  to  evince 
bis  own  final  destruction,  a&  well  as  that  of  others*  If  his  heart 
is  not  made  of  stone ;  he  cannot  contemplate  the  subject,  as  it 
respects  Ait /t//o»-j»en,  without  overwhelming  amazement*  The 
destiny  of  one  immortal  mind  is  an  object,  whose  importance  no 
finite  thought  can  conceive,  no  numbers  estimate.  How  vast 
mut  be  this  object,  when  the  number  of  such  minds  becomes  so 
great,  as  to  reach  the  lowest  limit,  to  which  the  most  enlarged 
charity  will  be  compelled  to  extend  it !  How  entirely  over- 
whelmed must  he  be  who  contemplates  it,  when  he  remembers, 
and  beholds  a  melancholy  experience  verify,  the  declaration  of 
our  Saviour,  that,  IVide  it  lk€  gmU^  and  broad  U  lAs  loay,  that 
UmUih  to  destruetumf  and  matty  tk^e  be  wko  go  in  thereat ! 

At  the  same  time,  the  subject  is  unquestionably  perplexing^  as 
well  as  duitessing.  There  are,  I  know,  persons,  who  speak 
/:onccming  it  with  an  air  of  cool  self-complacency,  as  being,  in 
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their  view,  easy  of  investigation,  and  free  ifirom  embarraflsiiieat. 
I  am  inclined,  perhaps  uncharitably,  to  give  them  little  credit  far 
candour,  clearness  of  intellect,  or  soundness  of  character ;  aiMl 
greatly  doubt  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  invesligpled  by 
them,  either  to  such  an  extent,  or  with  such  a  spirit,  as  nigiit 
furnish  them  with  just  views  of  its  nature.  There  are  oCbm, 
who  discourse  of  it,  in  the  desk,  in  the  phraseology,  the  style, 
and  the  utterance,  belonging  to  vehement  eloquence;  socliai 
we  often  find  attached  to  a  strain  of  powerftd  invective,  or  vi* 
gorous  controversy.  Something  may  here  be  allowed  for  ths 
strong  impulses  of  ardent  minds ;  something  to  the  isfliietce) 
unhappy  as  it  may  be  deemed,  of  controversial  feeliaga ;  and 
something  to  mistaken  apprehensions  of  duty.  In  tbis  manner 
we  may  in  some  measure  excuse,  but  cannot  justify,  this  unfortu- 
nate conduct.  Were  such  persons  to  remember,  that  they  may, 
at  this  very  time,  be  pronouncing  the  final  doom  of  their  own 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  children,  and  even  of  them- 
selves ;  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  their  mode  of  address  woukl 
be  essentially  changed ;  would  lose  all  its  violence,  and  exagge- 
ration ;  and  would  become  deeply  humble,  solemn,  and  afiec- 
tionate.  Every  Preacher  ought  to  remember,  that  the  latter  of 
these  modes  of  addressing  a  Congregation,  on  this  subject,  is  in- 
comparably better  fitted  to  produce  the  best  effects  on  those,  who 
hear  him  :  while  the  former  will  usually  terminate  in  awakenii^ 
mere  horror  concerning  the  subject,  and  mere  disgust  at  the 
Preacher. 

But  painful  and  perplexing,  as  this  subject  is,  it  i&  often  exhi- 
bited in  the  word  of  God.  Whatever  doctrines  Sk  has  deckred 
concerning  it  are  true;  and  unfold  with  absolute  certainty  a 
part  of  the  future  destiny  of  man.  They  cannot,  therefoi^,  fiul 
of  being  supremely  interesting  to  us.  To  know,  and  to  feel, 
their  proper  import,  may  be  the  very  means  of  turning  our  feet 
into  the  path  of  life.  To  disbelieve  them,  or  to  be  ignorant  of 
them, can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  no  possible  use  to  us;  and  may 
easily  prove  fatally  injurious.  Wei%  there  no  escape  from  this 
dreadful  allotment  published  to  us  during  our  probation;  we 
might,  indeed,  as  well  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  evils,  to  which 
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re  were  advancing.  But,  as  a  knowledge  of  our  danger  may 
cove  the  most  efiiectual  means  of  our  escape,  the  importance  of 
;aining  this  knowledge  cannot  be  measured. 

The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is,  as  you  well  know,  often  as- 
erted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  eterlMiingt  to  endure  far  ever^  and 
hr  €ver  and  ever^  The  objectors,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  in- 
ist,  that  all  words,  and  phrases,  of  this  nature  denote  a  limit- 
d  duration ;  and  are  never  used  to  signify  an  absolute  eternity* 
The  meaning  of  aU  language  is  to  be  learned,  only  from  those 
rhouseit.  If  the  manner,  in  which  they  understand  it,  is  clear* 
f  discoverable  from  their  writings ;  we  may  by  critical  atten- 
ion  become  possessed  of  its  meaning :  if  not ;  we  are  left  with*. 
ot  a  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  have  re-, 
oorse  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  only  persons, 
rom  whom  we  can  expect  to  derive  explicit  views  concerning 
lie  subject  in  hand;  that  we  may,  if  possible,  determine 
Ills  point  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
ben, 

1«  Thai  the  words  and  phrases j  which  have  been  either  meniion- 
2,  or  aUuded  tOy  appear  to  be  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  the 
mgtstperiodj  of  which  the  subject  mentioned  in  each  case,  is  ca^ 
Me. 

In  one  instance  the  word, /or  ever,  seems  to  signify  merely  a 
mg  period*  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  cometh, 
Mi  the  earth  abidelhfor  ever.  If  the  destruction  of  this  world, 
lentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  denotes  the  annihilation  of  its  atoms, 
s  well  as  the  ruin  of  its  form  and  structure;  then  the  earth  can 
e  said  to  abide  for  ever,,  with  a  limited  meaning  only  ;  to  wit, 
lat  it  will  endure  for  a  long  time,  compared  with  a  period  of  a 
umangeneration.  But,  if  the  elements  are  to  survive  this  dc- 
tmction,  and  become  the  materials  of  the  new  earth,  wherein 
ightetmsneis  shall  dwells  then  the  term  is  used  in  a  literal  sense, 
nd  denotes  an  endless  duration. 

In  such  other  cases,  as  I  have  observed,  this  word  is  employ- 
[1  to  denote  the  longest  period,  of  which  the  subject,  united  with 
f  is  capable^  Thus  a  servant  for  ever,  is  a  servant  during  the 
mgest  period,  in  which  he  can.  be  a  servant ;  that  is,  during  his 
Te.     Jin  ordinance  for  ever,  is  an  ordinance,  continuing  through 
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the  longest  time,  in  which  it  can  be  an  ordinance;  ihkt  is^ 
throughout  the  whole  continuance  of  the  Dispensation,  of  iliiidi 
it  is  a  part ;  viz.  the  Motaie  Dispensation. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  everlasting  kitls^  and  the  eteriasihig 
moimtainsi  denote  hills  and  mountains,  enduring  thronghoiit  the 
longest  possible  period,  which  is  predicate  of  them;  to  wit. 
while  the  earth  endures# 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  here  mentioned  the  Engbb 
words,  and  phrases,  and  not  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  ori- 
ginal languages.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  original  words  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  co^ 
rectly  translated. 

But,  if  these  words,  when  applied  to  the  continuance  of  things 
in  the  future  world,  are  used  in  this  manner,  they  unqneaftoDaUf 
denote  an  absolute  eternity.  For,  with  respect  to  these  things, 
such  a  duration  will  then  evidently  be  possible. 

2.  The  phrase  ^  eis  m^  oi&jvof  rw  oicjvcjv,  commonly  retukrtifw  ever 
and  ever,  is  used,  if  I  mistake  not,  eighteen  times  in  the  J{em  IVfto- 
fnent.  In  fifteen  instances  it  is  applied  to  the  contimance  of  the 
glory,  perfections, 'government,  and  praise,  of  Ood.  In  one,  Rev. 
xxii.  5,  it  is  said  of  the  Righteous  in  the  future  world,  that  7%eg 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  In  one  of  the  remaining  two,  it  is 
said  of  the  impenitent,  that  is,  of  those  among  them,  who  worship 
the  beast  and  his  image,  that  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendetk 
vpfor  ever  and  ever.  In  the  remaining  instance,  it  is  said  of  the 
Devil,  who  deceived  the  nations,  of  the  Beast,  and  of  the  felsf 
Prophet,  that,  In  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  they  shall  be  tor- 
mented, day  and  nighty  forever  and  ever. 

Now  let  me  ask  whether  a  man,  even  of  moderate  understand- 
ing, could  be  supposed  to  write  with  scrupulous  integrity  a  sys- 
tem of  Theology,  and  employ  this  phrase  sixteen  times  to  de- 
note an  absolute  eternity,  and  twice  to  denote  that,  which  was 
infinitely  different :  while  these  were  the  only  instances,  in 
which  the  phrase  was  applied  to  a  given  subject,  and  that  of 
immeasurable  importance  to  those,  for  whom  he  wrote.  But,  if 
such  a  man  cannot  be  supposed  thus  to  use  language,  nor  vindi- 
cate it  when  used  in  this  manner,  can  such  conduct  be  attribut- 
ed safely  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 
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3.  In  ika  Uxl,  ike  Greek  wordj  cuumg,  is  applied  to  ike  fiiiure 
happiness  of  ike  RigkieouSj  and  to  ike  future  misery  of  ike  micked. 

On  this  application,  I  have  two  Remarks  to  make. 

Tbe  first  is,  ikai  it  is  applied  to  botk  ikest  subjects  in  exactly  ike 
ta9n€  manner  $  mitkoui  any  markj  or  AtVi/,  of  a  distinction  in  ike 
ittc  of  ike  word*  Plainly,  therefore,  we  are  not  warranted  to 
suppose  any  such  distinction,  unless  we  are  taught  it  elsewhere 
Id  the  Scriptures. 

■  It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  that  the  same  word  is  generally, 
md,  so  &r  as  I  have  observed,  always,  applied  in  the  same 
loatiner,  without  any  appearance  of  an  intentional  distinction. 

My  second  remark  is  this,  that  tke  word  is  employed  in  tke  text 
ro  denote,  a  duration^  wkick  commences^  after  wkat  we  commonly 
ifitefn/  by  tisne^  is  ended*  If,  then,  a  limitation  is  not  found  else- 
where; we  shall  be  unwarranted,  since  it  is  used  here  in  the  ab^ 
solute  manner,  to  believe,  that  the  duration,  which  it  expresses, 
will  have  any  limits.  The  longest  duration,  which  will  then  be 
possible ;  the  longest  which  may  be  predicated  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  righteous  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked ;  will 
certainly  be  eternal. 

4.  Tke  terms,  in  whick  tke  sufferings  of  tke  impenitent  are  spoken 
9/* in  oiker  passages  of  Scripture,  leave,  so  far  as  lean  discern,  no 
hope  of  ikeir  termination. 

The  following  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  ob- 
servation. In  the  second  Epistle  of  St*  Peter,  it  is  said  of  the 
wicked,  that  ikey  will  utterly  perisk  in  ikeir  own  corruption*  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  destruction,  spoken  of  in  this  passage, 
is  declared  to  be  absolute,  and  must  be  either  annihilation,  or 
eternal  woe.  But  annihilation  cannot  be  that  long-continued 
suffering,  to  which  the  abettors  of  the  doctrine,  here  opposed, 
acknowledge  the  wicked  to  be  consigned  in  the  text. 

In  Mark  ix.  43,  the  immediate  means  of  suffering,  to  the  im- 
penitent, are  styled  by  our  Saviour,  ike  fire^  ikat  never  skall  be 
fuonekedm 

In  several  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  text, 
Dan.  xii.  9.  .Matt|i-  iii.  13.  Matth.  ziii.  36,  &c*  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked,  are  exhibited  to 
us  in  what  may  be  called  a  parallel  manner;  and  yet  no  intima- 
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therefore,  will  in  no  wiit  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Heavenly 
city. 

To  these  passages  might  be  added,  as  every  one  who  reads 
his  Bible  knows,  a  multitude  of  others,  declaring  the  same  doc- 
trine in  the  same  unambiguous  manner.  But  if  these  do  not  pro- 
duce conviction ;  it  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  vainly  expected,  not 
only  from  any,  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  any, 
which  language  can  express. 

To  all  this,  however,  it  is  further  objected,  that  Ood  cannot 
fUBtlff  punith  ike  sins  of  men,  who  art  finite  beings^  with  an  infi- 
mi€y  or  endlessj  pwiishmeni.  To  this  it  is  usually  replied,  that 
although  men  are  finite  beings,  yet  as  their  obligation  to  obedi- 
ence is  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  excellency  of 
God,  it  is  of  course  infinite.  To  violate  infinite  obligation,  it  is 
further  said,  is  plainly  an  infinite  evil ;  and  therefore  a  finite 
being  may  commit  a  crime  infinitely  heinous,  and  deserving  in- 
finite punishment.  The  same  conclusion  is  also  drawn,  by 
imich  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  from  the  tendency  of  sin  to 
oppose  the  designs,  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  supreme  good  of 
his  Creation. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  deny  this  doctrine ;  nor  to  scrutinize 
the  arguments,  by  which  it  is  usually  supported.  It  is,  how- 
evor,  but  just  to  observe,  that  neither  the  doctrine,  nor  the  ar- 
guments, have  appeared  so  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  others, 
as  they  seem  to  have  done  to  those,  by  whom  they  have  been 
alleged.  We  know  nothing  of  infinity,  but  the  fact  that  certain 
things  are  infinite*  The  nature  of  infinity  we  do  not  comprehend 
at  all ;  nor  form  a  conception  of  what  this  phraseology  means. 
It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that,  where  we  have  no  concep- 
tions, we  can  form  no  comparisons  ;  and  therefore  can  make  no 
propositions,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  perceived  by  our  minds. 
Concerning  the  fact,  that  something  is  infinite,  we  may  with  suf- 
ficient care  argue,  to  some  extent,  successfully.  Concerning 
the  nature  of  infinity,  I  discern  no  manner,  in  which  such  minds, 
as  ours,  can  argue  at  all.  But  in  our  discussions  concerning 
infinity,  we  are  prone,  insensibly,  to  blend  these  two  things  to- 
gether ;  and  often  are  amused  with  words  only,  when  we  sup« 
poae  ourselves  to  be  employed  about  ideas.    Hence  have  arisen 
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the  perplexity,  and  the  want  of  satisfaction,  which  hmve  stteod- 
ed  inquiries  concerning  this  subject.  1  shall,  therefore,  not  in- 
sist on  these  arguments ;  nor  on  the  conclusion,  to  which  they 
conduct  us ;  but  proceed  to  other  considerations,  which  lie  mon 
within  our  reach. 

1.  Ood  may  juBtly  punish  nn  so  long  as  it  exists  ;  andii  ma/ 
exist  for  ever. 

He,  who  sins  through  this  life,  may  evidently  sin  through  an- 
other such  period,  and  another;  and  another;  without  end. 
That,  while  we  continue  to  sin,  God  may  justly  paniah  us,  if  he 
can  justly  punish  us  at  all,  is  equally  evident.  No  reaaoo  daa 
be  given,  why  sin  may  not  be  punishiKl  at  any  ftiture  time  with 
as  much  justice,  and  propriety,  as  at  the  present  That  it  may 
be  justly  punished  at  the  present  time,  cannot  be  denied^  any 
more  than  that  it  is  in  fact  punished. 

2.  7%e  Scriptures  teach  ttt,  that  sinners^  who  die  in  tmpenitesseij 
will  not  cease  to  sin  throughout  eternity. 

The  supposition,  that  their  suiferings  in  the  future  world  will 
be  complete,  involves  in  it  as  a  consequence  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  sin.  If  they  were  to  become  penitent,  and  virtuous ; 
they  would  of  course  possess  many  enjoyments;  and  those  of  a 
very  important  nature.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  to  St.  John  con- 
cerning those,  who  in  the  future  world  are  excluded  from  Hea- 
ven, says,  Rev.  xxii.  15,  Without  are  dogs,  and  sarcerersy  and 
whoremongers  J  and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and  whosoever  ho* 
eth  and  maketh  a  lie.  It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  this  is  an  a&> 
count  of  sinners.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  it  is  an  account 
of  their  existing  character  in  the  future  world. 

Do  therefore,  says  Solomon,  Eccl.  ix.  10,  what  thy  handfimd* 
eth  to  do  with  thy  might :  for  there  is  no  work,  device^  knawUdgej 
nor  wisdom,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  whither  thou  goest.  ft^isdom, 
in  the  language  of  Solomon,  denotes  virtue,  or  the  religion  of  the 
heart.  Work  here  intends  the  work  of  Salvation ;  the  worii-  in 
which  virtue  is  assumed,  and  increased.  There  is,  then,  in  that 
world,  no  work  of  salvation,  no  assumption  of  virtue.  Of  coursCi 
those,  who  go  into  that  world  in  the  character  of  sinners,  still 
continue  to  sin.  They  may,  therefore,  be  punished  with  the 
same  justice,  as  in  the  present  world :  and  the  Scriptures  de- 
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:lare  in  the  text,  and  many  other  passages,  that  they  arc  pu- 
nished. 

3«  These  things  are  all  said,  anddone,  after  the  close  of  the  pre- 
rsnl  DispenseUum  ;  and  after  the  commencement  of  that  Dispmsa- 
fioM,  which  in  the  Scriptures^  is  represented  as  eternal  and  un- 
changeable. 

There  is  no  hint  given  us,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Dispensation,  which  will  commence  after  the  Judg- 
ment, will  ever  change.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  men- 
tioB^d  at  all,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  enduring,  and  immutable. 
[n  Heb.  xii.  96 — 38,  St.  Paul  says.  Whose  voice  then  shook  the 
tartk:  but  now  he  hath  promised,  sajfing^yet  once  more  I  shake  not 
\he  earth  only,  but  also  heaven*  And  this  word^  yet  once  more,  sig'^ 
nifieth  the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  thingjt 
^hat  are  made,  that  those  things  tshieh  cannot  be  shaken  may  re- 
9Mim.  Wherefore,  we  receiving  a  kingdomwhich  cannot  be  moved^ 
let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  Chd  acceptably  with  reve- 
rence and  godly  fear.  From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  the 
things,  which  are  not  shaken,  will  remain  steadfast  and  immovea- 
ble. But  were  there  nothing  explicitly  declared  concerning  this 
subject,  the  very  silence  of  the  Scriptures  forbids  a  rational  be- 
lief of  any  such  alteration,  since  the  belief  rests  on  nothing  but  a 
mere  hypothesis,  gratuitously  adopted. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  benevolence  ofOod  is  irreconcilea- 
Me  with  the  idea  of  endless  punishment.  Were  I  to  determine  a 
oriori,  what  conduct  the  benevolence  of  God  would  prompt  him 
to  pursue  ;  1  should  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  would  never  per- 
mit either  natural  or  moral  evil  to  exist  in  the  Universe.  Perfect 
benevolence,  I  should  without  a  doubt  conclude,  would  produce 
nothing  but  virtue  and  enjoyment.  Very  remote,  however,  from 
this  scheme  is  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  which  we  inha- 
bit. Sin  has  here  reigned  from  the  beginning  ;  and  sorrow,  the 
proper  reward  of  sin,  has  been  multiplied  unceasingly  through- 
out  every  habitable  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  certain,  therefore, 
that  to  permit  the  existence  of  sin,  and  to  punish  it  with  suffer* 
ing,  and  that  suffering  often  so  excruciating,  as  to  terminate  our 
present  life,  are  things  consistent  with  the  benevolence  of  God. 
No  reason  can  be  given,  why  he,  who  does  these  things,  here,  in 
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a  state  of  trial,  may  not  do  the  same  things,  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  in  a  state  of  retribution.  When  man  undertakes-  to  de- 
termine what  it  is  proper,  or  improper,  for  his  Maker  to  do  in  tk 
government  of  the  world  ;  he  ought  to  remember,  that,  An  ikk  Am- 
vens  art  high  above  the  earthy  so  are  hii  ways  above  our  wajfs,  md 
his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts* 

It  is  further  said,  that  the  punishment  of  the  future  worUis 
merely  disciplinary.  This  opinion  certainly  cannot  be  founded 
upon  Scriptural  testimony.  When  the  Gospel  was  written,  the 
fallen  Angels  had  been  suffering  punishment  at  least  four  thou- 
sand years.  Yet  we  find  them  no  less  hostile  to  their  Creator, 
and  actuated  by  no  less  malice  against  his  Intelligent  creatures, 
than  at  the  first.  Men  of  all  succeeding  ages,  are  by  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  warned  against  their  falsehood  and  seduction,  be- 
cause in  every  age  they  would  be  false  and  seductive.  At  the 
Judgment  Day,  to  which  they  are  reserved  under  chains  and  dark- 
ness^ they  will  be  consigned  to  the  fire,  which  was  prepared  for 
them.  Of  course,  their  punishment  will,  to  that  time,  have  had 
no  good  effect  upon  their  character.  The  punishment  of  the 
future  world,  therefore,  is  not  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  dis- 
ciplinary. 

Again  it  is  objected,  that  endless  punishment  is  unnecessary. 
This  cannot  be  said  with  propriety,  unless  we  know  the  whole 
state  of  the  Divine  government,  and  all  the  necessities  of  those 
who  are  governed.  The  wants  of  the  universe  are  such,  as  to  be 
supplied  by  far  other  means,  than  we  should  devise.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  determine  how  great,  how  numerous,  or  how 
useful,  the  consequences  may  be,  which  will  flow  from  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  impenitent.  God,  speaking  by  the  Prophet 
Isaiah^  in  a  passage  which  our  Saviour  applies  to  the  future  state 
of  the  wicked,  says,  Tliey^  that  is,  righteous  beings,  shall  goforih^ 
and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men^  who  have  transgressed 
against  me  ;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh.  This 
abhorrence  may,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  a  powerful,  per- 
haps an  indispensable,  efficacy  to  preserve  virtuous  beings 
throughout  the  Universe  in  a  course  of  endless  obedience.  The 
measures,  necessary  in  a  moral  government,  reaching  through 
immensity  and  eternity,  cannot  be  contrived  by  such  beings,  as 
we  arc. 
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I  know  of  but  one  objection  more,  which  appears  to  demand 
a  particular  answer.  This  is  derived  from  the  Gospel.  Here, 
in  various  passages  and  forms,  it  is  said*  that  Christ  died  for  all. 
The  meaning  of  these  declarations  I  formerly  explained,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  sufficiently,  when  considering  the  extent  of  the 
Atonement.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  observe  at  this  time,  that 
with  the  strictest  propriety  and  truth,  Christ  may  be  said  to  have 
diid  far  all^  if  he  has  made  a  sufficient  atonement  for  all ;  al- 
though some  should  choose  not  to  accept  the  proffisr  of  an  inter- 
eat  in  it,  and  should  therefore  never  enjoy  the  blessings,  which  it 
provides. 

To  these  objections,  and  arguments,  are  customarily  added 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  construed  by  the  objectors  in  such 
a  manner,  as  they  judge  to  be  favourable  to  their  own  scheme. 
These  have  been  often  shown  to  be  vainly  alleged  for  this  pur- 
pose :  nor  are  they,  so  far  as  I  perceive,  articles,  on  which  the 
objectors  very  seriously  rely.  1  shall,  therefore,  refer  those  of 
my  audience,  who  wish  to  see  these  texts  particularly  consider- 
ed, to  formal  treatises,  written  on  the  subject,  and  to  respectable 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  shall  conclude  this  dis- 
course with  the  following 

REMARK; 

'Niat  the  considerations^  presented  in  this  discourse,  strongly  ex- 
hibit the  folly  of  hazarding  the  soul  upon  the  doctrines  of  Uhiversa- 
lism* 

The  peculiar  evil  of  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  opposed  in 
this  discourse,  is  this :  those,  who  embrace  it,  are  prone,  almost 
of  course,  to  feel,  that  they  are  in  some  good  degree  safe,  while 
continuing  in  a  state  of  impenitence  and  unbelief.  The  heart 
relishes  sin,  and  disrelishes  reformation.  Hence  it  devises  va- 
rious modes  of  quieting  its  fears  concerning  the  anger  of  God, 
and  securing  itself  from  future  woe.  To  forsake  its  iniquities  is, 
according  to  its  own  views,  to  strip  itself  of  all  real  good ;  and 
therefore  does  not  enter  into  its  plans,  nor  become  any  part  of 
its  conduct.  Still  it  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  punished 
for  its  sins.     In  this  situation  it  contrives  various  schemes,  by 
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which  it  hopes,  on  the  one  hand,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  ftio, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  escape  punishment.  For  this  purpose  mmm 
persons  become  atheists,  and  deny  the  very  Existence  of  God 
Others  become  deists,  and  deny  his  Word  and  Gharacfcl^ 
Others,  who  acknowledge  the  Revelation ^f  the  Scriptures,  re- 
ject the  Atonement  of  Christ ;  and  others  the  necessity  afid  reali- 
ty  of  Regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  merely  that  tbey  My 
neither  be  obliged  to  confess,  nor  to  feel,  themselves  ao  sinfol,  ai 
to  need  these  things.  Some  determine,  that  they  shall  be  safe 
on  account  of  the  natural  amiableness  of  their  dispositions; 
some  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  their  good  works,  their  op* 
rightness  towards  men ;  their  zealous- attendance  on  the  external 
duties  of  religion ;  the  fervid  state  of  their  imagination,  and  their 
feelings,  with  respect  to  religious  subjects ;  or  their  correct,  and 
abundant,  conversation  about  religious  doctrines.  Others,  still, 
adopt,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  scheme  of  Universalism ;  to 
something,  very  like  which,  in  substance,  all  the  ether  schemes, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  directly  tend ;  whether  perceived  by 
those,  who  embrace  them,  or  not  perceived.  Of  those,  who  em- 
brace this  scheme,  some  admit,  that  the  impenitent  will  be  pu- 
nished for  a  season.  Others  deny,  that  they  will  be  punished 
at  all.  Some  hold,  that  Christ  has,  in  the  complete  sense,  ex- 
piated the  sins  of  all  men :  while  others  consider  the  impenitent 
as  expiating  their  own  sins  by  sufferings,  limited  in  their  dura- 
tion. In  all  these  different  schemes  it  is  obvious,  that  not  a  sin- 
gle contrivance  is  adopted  to  make  men  virtuous.  This,  evi- 
dently, is  no  part  of  their  designs.  On  the  contrary,  every  one 
is  calculated  only  to  foster  the  love  of  sinning,  and  provide  safe- 
ty for  the  sinner. 

But  how  suspicious  is  this  design  in  its  very  nature !  Is  there, 
to  the  eye  of  common  sense,  even  a  remote  probability,  that 
God  will  love  sin,  or  prosper  sinners?  Do  the  Scriptures  fur- 
nish a  single  hint,  which  in  the  remotest  manner  even  counte- 
nances such  an  opinion  ?  Do  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  hold 
out  the  most  terrible  alarms  to  every  impenitent  transgressor.' 
Would  it  not  break  the  heart  of  every  such  transgressor  in  this 
house,  if  God  were  audibly  to  declare  to  him,  "  7%otc  shalt  go 
away  into  everiasting  punishment  ?^'    Trust  not  then  your  souls. 
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your  eternal  safety,  to  the  doctrines  of  Universalism.  Launch 
not  into  the  ocean  of  eternity  upon  this  plank.  Flee  to  Christ; 
the  Ark,  in  which  foa  will  be  secured  from  every  danger. 
Waste  not  your  probation  in  seeking  refuges  of  lies,  in  making 
covenanls  with  death,  and  agreements  with  helL  Remember,  that 
God  hath  said.  Your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled,  and 
your  0grumfnt  with  hell  shall  not  stand.  Remember,  that  Christ 
himself  has  told  you,  that  He,  who  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  ever- 
lastisig  life  ;  and  that  he,  who  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see 
life  ;  but  the  wraih  of  Ood  abideth  on  him* 
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SERMON  CLXVm. 


THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  WICKED. 


ITS  NATURE. 


2  Peter  ii.  12. 

But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts,  made  to  be  taken^  and  dtsirtA/- 
edy — shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  DurcUion  of  future 
punishment.  I  shall  now  make  some  observations  conceming  its 
Nature. 

That  this  Punishment  will  be  intense,  and  dreadful,  is  d^Iar- 
ed  in  the  words,  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this  dis- 
course. In  the  same  language  it  is  declared  to  be  hopeless. 
Those,  who  utterly  perish,  and  who  know  that  this  is  their  des- 
tiny as  pronounced  by  God  himself,  can  entertain  no  hope  of  a 
change  in  their  circumstances  for  the  better.  They  ^re  judged 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  ;  or,  in  other  words,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  probation.  But  their  probation  is  ended ; 
and  tlie  foundation,  on  which  the  Judgment  rests,  completed. 
Nothing  remains  for  them,  therefore,  but  a  reward  measured  out 
to  them  according  to  their  works.    This  reward,  as  the  rea- 
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son  of  man  has  in  all  ages  believed,  and  as  the  Scriptures  per- 
emptorily decide,  will  be  only  punishment. 

The  punishment  of  impenitent  sinners  may  be  considered, 

A$  it  wUl  proceed  immediately  from  God,  and, 

Aa  it  will  spring  from  themselves. 

On  the  punishment  of  sinners,  as  immediately  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  God^  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  described  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  in  general  terms,  and  those  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
figurative.  One  reason,  why  such  language  is  employed,  is  ob- 
vious, and  suflBcient.  A  state  of  existence,  so  different  from  any 
thing,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  present  world,  can- 
not be  directly  described  by  words,  denoting  only  such  things, 
as  are  within  our  reach,  and  expressing  only  such  ideas,  as  we 
have  been  able  to  form.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarily  c;chibited 
to  us  in  phraseology,  not  used  according  to  its  simple,  or  literal 
meaning,  but  employed  in  the  way  of  simile,  and  allusion. 
Even  in  this  manner,  however,  it.  is  so  employed,  as  to  convey 
to  us  the  most  terrible  images,  which  have  ever  been  presented 
to  the  human  mind ;  and  such  as  in  all  ages  have,  more  than 
any  others,  awakened  alarm  and  anguish  in  the  heart  of  man. 

It  it  called  Death. 

Death,  as  was  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  is  the  most 
distressing  of  all  the  evils,  suffered  in  the  present  world,  and  is 
accordingly  made  by  every  nation  the  last  infliction  of  penal 
justice  for  crimes,  committed  against  human  government.  It  is 
surrounded  with  gloom  and  terror ;  it  is  replete  with  agony ; 
and  probably  creates  more  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  our  race, 
than  all  the  other  calamities,  which  exist  in  this  suffering 
world. 

What,  then,  must  it  be  to  die  for  ever ;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
death  to*day,  only  as  a  prelude  to  suffering  them  to-morrow ! 
What  must  it  be  to  die  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night 
till  morning ;  to  die  through  days,  and  years,  and  centuries  ;  and 
thus  to  spend  eternity  in  dying ! 

It  is  presented  to  us  as  the  sufferance  of  the  Wrath  of  God. 

The  anger  even  of  a  human  being  is  often  productive  of  the 
most  terrible  effects,  which  are  ever  visible  in  the  present  world. 
The  earthquake,  the  volcano,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence, 
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have  wasted  the  world  less,  and  produced  in  it  for  less  miaerj, 
than  conquerors  alone.  Bat,  if  the  rage  of  such  limited,  feebk, 
perishing,  beings  as  we  are,  can  produce  such  dreadfiil  safe 
ings,  what  must  be  the  effects  of  the  anger  of  Hiii»  htfvrt  mkm 
all  nalioHs  are  as  nothing  ;  who  looktth  on  the  earthj  and  ii  IfiM- 
bleth;  who  toucheth  the  kUUy  and  thetf  smoke;  who  poaaeMSW 
all  the  means  of  infliction,  and  can  make  every  faculty  liie  aeat, 
and  every  pore  the  avenue,  of  pain  and  sorrow !  ^  Jh€j  aaitk 
this  great  and  awful  Being,  is  kindled  in  mine  anger ^  emd  §hM 
bum  unto  the  lowest  hell;  and  shall  consume  the  earthy  wiik  hur 
increase ;  and  shall  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  mmbi- 
tain»m 

It  is  called  Darkness,  and  the  Mist,  and  the  Blackness  rf^MMM* 
tfiss  :  aikd  sometimes  the  Shadow  of  Death;  that  is,  a  glooniy  re- 
sembling the  deep  midnight  of  the  grave. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were  to  continue  here  for  ever, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  to  be  finally  ex- 
tinguished ;  if  darkness,  such  as  that  which  covered  l^Qjplf 
were  to  brood  upon  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth  ;  how  forion, 
solitary,  and  desolate,  would  be  the  situation  of  mankind !  How 
much  alone,  how  bewildered,  how  hopeless,  how  lost,  should  wc 
feel!  How  would  every  bosom  heave  with  unavailing  sighs, 
how  would  every  heart  waste  with  fruitless  longings,  to  see 
once  more  the  delightful  beams  of  the  life-giving  sun! 

God  is  the  Sun  of  the  moral  Universe.  Where  He  sheds  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  light,  and  life,  and  warmth,  and  com- 
fort, descend  upon  the  creatures,  whom  he  has  made.  Wher- 
ever he  hides  his  face,  they  are  overspread  with  darkness,  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  where  there  is  no  order,  and  the  lighi  is  at 
darkness*  In  the  future  world,  eternal  darkness  and  its  conse- 
quence, eternal  solitude,  will  become  the  dreary  and  melan- 
choly lot  of  all  the  children  of  perdition :  a  darkness,  length- 
ening onward  from  age  to  age,  and  terminated  by  no  succeeding 
day. 

It  is  often  styled  Fire;  a  Furnace  of  fire;  a  Lake  of  fin 
and  brimstone  ;  the  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

The  power  of  this  element  to  distress,  and  destroy,  needs  no 
illustration :  as  the  peculiar  strength  of  these  images  desiands 
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no  enhancement.  How  dreadful  mast  be  the  situation  of  those, 
who  are  destined  to  dwell  in  a  furnace  for  ever !  How  terrible 
Bust  be  the  fire,  prepared  to  punish  the  devil  and  his  angels : 
the  worst  of  all  beings,  the  peculiar  enemies  of  God,  and  the  In- 
telligent Universe !  You  will  remember  that  I  have  mentioned 
all  these  as  figurative  representations.  Remember  also,  that 
on  Uiis  account  they  are  not  the  less  awful :  and  particularly 
remember,  that  in  a  more  awful  language  still,  God  himself 
is  declared  to  be  a  conntmmgjire  to  impenitent  sinners. 

The  sufierings  of  the  impenitent,  at  they  will  spring  from  <Aem- 
ffs/vet,  are,  I  apprehend,  declared  with  sufficient  certainty  in  the 
phraseolc^  of  the  text.  7%ey  shall  tUterly  perish  in  their  own 
eomq^tion.  This  word,  and  its  immediate  connections,  are  used  in 
the  English  Bible  eighty-three  times,  and,  in  forty-eight  of  these, 
denotes  moral  corruption.  In  all  the  remaining  instances  they 
denote,  obviously,  the  corruptible  naiure  of  the  human  body,  and 
of  those  earthly  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  These 
two  seem  to  be  the  only  senses,  in  which  the  words  of  this  de- 
scription «Tc  used  at  alK  That  the  term,  in  the  text,  is  not  em- 
ployed in  this  sense,  is  too  evident  to  require  any  illustration. 
The  passage,  therefore,  may  be  fetrly  considered  as  declaring, 
thai  the  moral  character  of  sinners  will  in  itself  ,  and  in  its  effects, 
consHtute  much  of  their  misery  in  the  fulture  world.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  the  text,  literally  rendered,  is.  They  shall  he 
utterly  corr%tpted  in  their  own  corrtfHon. 

The  only  objection  against  this  doctrine,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, is,  that  «m,  being  the  delight  of  sinners^  cannot  with 
propriety  be  said  to  be  their  punishment.  This  objection,  I  ac- 
knowledge, is  plausible ;  and,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  me, 
appeared  to  have  much  weight.  A  little  reflection,  however, 
convinced  me,  that  its  weight  lay  only  in  the  words,  in  which  it 
is  expressed.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  present  world  to 
see  persons  delight  in  that,  which  in  itself,  and  its  immediate  ef- 
fects, is  seen  by  themselves  to  be  continually  injurious,  and  even 
fatal,  to  their  well-being.  The  Gambler  sees,  that  his  favourite 
employment  produces,  every  day,  gloom,  discontent,  morose- 
ness,  poverty,  and  the  contempt  of  those  around  him.  Far  from 
being  insensible  to  these  evils,  he  feels  them  deeply;  and  is 
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daily  rendered  by  them  more  and  more  unhappy.  The  same 
things  are  substantially  true  of  the  drunkardj  and  of  ike  tkUf* 
The  envious  mum,  also,  is  daily  corroded  by  his  envy  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  him  eminently  wretched.  Yet  he  still  con- 
tinues to  exercise  envy.  A  rebellious  child,  wounded  almost  un- 
ceasingly by  a  sense  of  his  filial  impiety,  as  well  as  made  mise- 
rable by  the  general  reprobation,  still  continues  in  his  rebellion. 
Christ  sayS)  Prov.  viii.  36,  AH  Ihey^  that  hate  me,  love  Jkaih. 
This  passage  directly  teaches  us,  that  that,  which  in  itself,  and 
in  its  consequences,  produces  misery,  may  still  be  loved  by  man- 
kind. The  complete  proof,  however,  of  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine,  and  by  consequence,  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  objec- 
tion, will  be  found  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  itsdf. 
To  this,  therefore,  I  shall  immediately  proceed ;  and  observe, 

1.  That  Sinful  Desires  »»//,  m  the  future  world,  be  exceed* 
ingly  powerful,  and  wholly  unrestrained. 

That  such  desires  will  be  exceedingly  powerful  in  the  future 
world,  is  rationally  argued  from  many  considerations.  It  is 
plainly  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  sin  to  increase  its  dominion 
over  the  mind,  wherever  it  is  the  predominant  character.  Sinners, 
who  do  not  reform,  always  grow  worse,  and  worse,  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  Every  indulgence  of  every  sinful  passion  increases 
its  strength.  After  a  little  time,  the  indulgence  becomes  a  ha- 
bit ;  and  every  sinful  habit  increases  its  vigour  in  him,  who  is 
not  renewed,  to  the  end  of  life. 

There  is  not  a  reason  to  believe,  that  these  desires  are  at  ail 
diminished  in  the  world  to  come.  When  Satan  was  cast  out  of 
Heaven,  he  manifested  his  intense  hatred  to  God,  and  his  vehe- 
ment malice  toward  mankind,  by  seducing  our  first-parents,  and 
destroying  a  world.  St.  Peter  informs  us,  that  since  that  lime, 
as  a  roaring  lion^  he  goeth  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
St*  John  also  declares,  that  the  same  malignant  being  deceiveth 
the  whole  world.  What  a  dreadful  image  of  furious  and  insatia- 
ble malice,  is  presented  to  us,  when  this  evil  being  is  exhibited 
as  a  lion  roaring  with  rage  and  hunger,  and  going  about  to  de- 
vour, not  the  carcases  of  beasts,  but  minds  rational  and  immor- 
tal !  How  restlessly  must  that  fraud  and  malice  labour,  to  which 
the  deception  of  a  whole  world  is  attributed  ! 
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From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  the  evil  desires  of 
lis  fallen  spirit,  are  not  diminished  by  his  sufferings.  It  is  rea- 
3Dably  believed,  that  other  evil  beings  will,  in  this  respect,  sus- 
lin  the  same  character;  and  that  their  desires  also,  instead 
f  undergoing  any  diminution,  will  only  increase  in  strength. 

When  I  say,  that  sinful  desires  are  unrestrained  in  the  future 
^orld,  I  mean  not  to  be  understood  in  the  absolute  sense.  God 
ill  undoubtedly  restrain  evil  beings  within  such  bounds,  as  He 
links  proper.  They  themselves,  also,  will  undoubtedly  be- 
ome  restraints  to  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their  opposing 
owers  and  passions.  But  I  mean,  that  a  great  part  of  those  re- 
iraints,  which  exist  in  the  present  world,  will  be  taken  away. 
*he  impenitent  inhabitants  of  the  future  world  will  be  under  no 
Mtraint  from  hope:  for  in  that  world  hope  will  never  exist, 
'hey  will  be  under  no  restraint  from  th€  desire  of  esteem :  for 
ley  will  have  no  companions,  whose  esteem  they  can  desire. 
*hey  will  be  under  no  restraint  from  Ike  Spirit  of  God.  This 
ivinely  glorious  Person,  beneath  whose  influence,  moral  life, 
eauty,  and  loveliness,  spontaneously  spring  up  throughout  the 
niverse,  will  shed  no  influence  on  the  world  of  perdition. 

9.  Sinful  desires  wUl  in  the  fiiUure  world  be  trngratijied. 

Particularly  they  will  be  ungratified,  as  they  respect  God.  All 
le  wishes  of  the  impenitent,  which  respect  God,  are  aimed 
gainst  his  glory,  the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure,  and  the 
rosperity  of  his  Kingdom.  But  they  will  be  wholly  ineffec- 
lal.  His  character  will  be  seen,  and  known,  and  felt,  even  by 
lemselves,  to  be  free  from  all  imputations  \  and  they  will  dis- 
em  with  irresistible  evidence,  that  his  pleasure  will  be  certain- 
ft  and  universally,  accomplished. 

The  wishes  of  the  impenitent,  which  respect  virtuous  beingSj 
rill  be  equally  ungratified.  Against  <Aem,  also,  their  hatred 
rill  be  directed  with  intense  vehemence:  against  them  their 
nvy  will  rankle  without  cessation,  or  limits.  Still  the  objects 
f  their  hatred  will  be  seen  fixed  in  the  possession  of  virtue, 
kxry,  and  happiness,  which  will  know  neither  interruption  nor 
nd«  That  such  will  be  the  feelings  of  the  sinner  beyond  the 
rave,  we  are  assured,  because  such  is  the  very  nature  of  sin ; 
ecause  men  in  this  world,  who  give  themselves  up  to  sin,  ex- 
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bibit  ju8t  8ucb  feelings ;  and  because  the  inhabitants  of  (hat 
world  are  tfUirefy  given  up  to  sin.  How  dreadful  must  be  ihe 
ranklings  of  eternal  malice !  What  a  mass  of  woe  must  exist  in 
the  pioings  of  immortal  envy ! 

Nor  will  the  desires  of  the  impenitent  be  any  more  gratified, 
us  ihty  reipect  each  other.  They  may  indeed,  they  undoubtedly 
wiU»  produce  much  misery  for  each  other.  Their  success  is 
this  malignant  employment  will  not,  however,  terminate  in  their 
relief,  or  their  comfort;  but  merely  in  disappointment,  bitte^ 
ness,  and  woe.  Malice  and  revenge,  in  the  present  world,  are 
often  efficacious  in  producing  suffering  in  the  objects  of  then ; 
but,  instead  of  yielding«enjoyment  to  those/ by  whom  they  are 
exercised,  they  frequently  effectuate  nothing,  but  the  deepest 
mortification.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  future  worid, 
the  same  things  will  be  more  universally,  as  well  as  more  dread- 
fully, realized. 

As  little  gratification  will  attend  those  desires  zohieh  mmm- 
Halelff  respect  themselves.  Sinners,  in  this  world,  ardently  wish 
to  be  respected  and  loved.  Pride,  the  predominating  passion  of 
a  wicked  heart,  prompts  that  heart  to  covet  distinction  and  ap- 
plause, with  an  intenseness  of  desire,  which  the  proud  man  can- 
not justify  even  to  himself.  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  this 
passion  was  originally,  and  is  still,  the  controling,  miserable 
character  of  fallen  angels.  Suffering,  therefore,  does  not  ex* 
tinguish  it  in  the  world  of  perdition.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  unceasing,  ardent^  and  eternal. 
How  dreadfully  must  a  proud  mind  be  stung  with  anguish, 
when  it  sees  itself,  and  knows  that  others  see  it,  to  be  base, 
despicable,  and  loathsome,  beyond  expression ;  and  when  it 
discerns  with  absolute  certainty,  that  this  will  be  its  eternal  cha- 
racter ! 

What  deplorable  sufferings  spring  firom  vehement  desires, 
ungratified,  our  experience  in  the  present  world  amply  discovers. 

3.  Sm,  in  the  world  of  misery^  will  be  viewed  as  it  is. 

We  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  at  the  general  Judgment. 
the  End  of  which  is  to  show,  that  God  is  jwt  when  ke  jwiga^ 
and  clear  when  he  condemns^  every  moulh  wiU  bo  stepped.  Ac- 
rordingly,  the  excellence  of  his  character,  the  equity  of  his  Ian*. 
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[ke  wisdom  of  his  goTernmeot,  and  th«  goodness  exercised  in 
the  work  of  Redemption,  will  all  be  manifested  in  such  a  man* 
ner,  as  to  compel  every  Conscience  to  say  Amen.  Every  Con- 
icience  will,  therefore,  be  forced  to  confess  the  odiousness  of 
that  sin,  which  is  a  violation  o(  them  all,  and  of  the  sinner,  by 
Rrhom  they  have  been  violated. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  why,  if  such  will  be  the  views  of 
the  sinner  concerning  himself,  he  does  not  renounce  his  sins. 
This  question  may  be  feirly  answered  by  another ;  Why  do  not 
unners  forsake  their  sins  in  the  present  world;  particularly 
when  under  the  influence  of  strong  convictions?  Conscience 
often  pronounces  to  the  sinner,  that  he  is  a  guilty,  odious  being, 
deserving  the  anger  of  God,  and  justly  condemned  by  the  sen- 
tence of  his  law.  Yet  multitudes,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
conviction,  still  continue  impenitent;  and  become  worse,  and 
worse,  more  hardened  in  sin,  and  more  alienated  from  their 
Maker.  It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  drunkard,  the  thief, 
and  the  adulterer,  believe  at  times,  that  they  are  subjects  of  gross 
crimintlity ;  and  that  in  spite  of  this  belief,  they  still  continue  to 
be  drunkards,  adulterers,  and  thieves.  As  little  can  it  be  ques- 
tioned, that  there  is,  in  the  moral  nature  of  a  sinful  mind,  no  ten- 
dency toward  repentance  or  reformation.  These  good  gtfisj  like 
every  other,  are  from  above  ;  and  eome  down  firom  the  Ibther  of 
KgMe. 

4.  The  in^emtent  m  ikt  future  world,  will  he  the  subjects  ofex* 
irfWi  Bmnorse  of  Conscience. 

The  character  of  every  such  man,  being  seen  by  himself  as  it 
IS,  will  of  course  be  loathed,  abhorred,  and  despised.  His  folly, 
and  his  guilt,  in  violating  the  Divine  law,  and  rejecting  the  Di- 
vine mercy,  in  dishonouring  God,  disbelieving  the  Redeemer, 
and  resisting  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  contemning  the  means  of  grace, 
and  disregarding  the  warnings  of  Providence,  will,  in  a  particu- 
lar ibanner,  prey  upon  his  heart ;  and  exhibit  him  to  himself  as 
weak,  and  wicked,  beyond  expression.  All  his  sinful  conduct 
he  will  loathe,  as  base  and  abominable.  But  his  abuses  of  the 
Divine  character,  his  ungrateful,  and  injurious  treatment  of  the 
Saviour,:  and  of  the  mercy  of  God,  manifested  in  the  work  of 
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Redemptioo,  wiU  ovenrbeloi  him  with  jdAcondemntttiqa ;  uA 
pierce  bit  soal  with  the  anguish  of  self*repr€adi« 

5.  /mpeniient  mmen  will  m  lA<  fytmt  wtoHdj  k^comu  JMmm 
af  extreme  Suffering  to  emeh  oiker. 

In  the  present  world  simiers  oAen  love  each  other.  IW 
sources  of  this  affection  are  the  following. 

First;  Jfaiural affection. 

On  this  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate. 

Secondly ;  Conneclwm  grmnng  mtt  ^amtn^m  mi€r€9i9. 

These  are  often  strong,  and  sometimes  lasting.  Oat  of  then, 
those,  who  are  concerned,  derive  many  enjoyments. 

Thirdly ;  Mistaken  vUm$  6/  each  aiker^e  ehara€ier$» 

Ignorance,  concealment,  and  a  desire  to  be  agraoaUe,  Ude 
many  of  the  defects,  and  many  of  the  vices,  foond  in  a  sinM 
character.  At  the  same  time,  the  wish  to  gain  esteem,  confi- 
dence, and  kind  offices,  induces  those,  vrho  are  the  sabfeds  of 
this  character,  to  exhibit  a  pleasing  temper,  and  commendabie 
conduct.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  impression,  that  is  made,  it 
more  agreeable  than  that,  which  wonld  be  derived  from  #  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  entire  character. 

Fourthly;   Jfatural  amiableneie. 

By  this,  I  intend  native  sweetness  of  disposition,  tenderness, 
generosity,  sincerity,  and  integrity. 

Fifthly;  The  numerous  restraints^  which  sinners  experience 
from  the  Spirit,  and  Providence  of  God. 

These  not  only  prevent  the  sinner  from  appearing,  but  from 
being,  so  bad  as  he  would  be,  otherwise  ;  as  we  have  frequent 
opportunities  to  observe,  even  here,  when  such  restraints  are 
taken  away.  Many  a  man,  who  in  humble  life,  has  been  mild, 
gentle,  and  reasonable,  in  his  conduct,  has  become,  after  being 
raised  to  absolute  power,  a  villain,  black  with  every  species  of 
crime.  Even  Nero  was  regarded,  before  he  assumed  the  purple, 
as  a  hopeful  Prince.  For  these,  and  some  other  reasons,  sinful 
men  are  often  considered,  in  the  present  world,  both  by  those 
who  are  virtuous,  and  by  each  other,  with  much  respect,  and  af- 
fection. In  the  future  world,  their  situation  will  in  all  these 
particulars  be  mightily  changed.  There,  no  natural  affecticn 
will  exist,  to  prevent  the  full  operation  of  evil  desires.     On  the 
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eontraiy,  those,  who  liava  lived  together  in  habits  of  attachment 
and  intimacy,  will  see,  and  feel,  that  they  were  mutual  tempters, 
and  aedocers,  here ;  sources  to  each  other  of  sin ;  and  means  of 
each  other'^s  destruction.  At  the  same  time,  none  will  have  fti- 
voura  to  bestow ;  nor  a  native  amiableness  of  character,  to  in- 
vite esteem,  or  love.  Nor  will  any  restraint  operate  so,  as  to 
prevent  the  heart  from  emptying  out  all  its  wickedness  in  the 
open  day. 

Contentpt,  therefore,  deceit,  and  hatred,  wiH  oocurpy  the 
whyit  soul,  and  dictate  all  the  conduct.  The  dreadful  effects 
of  diese  passions ;  their  proper,  genuine  efiects ;  we  often  be- 
hold in  the  present  world,  in  slander,  oppression,  wounds,  and 
■Mrders;  and  in  the  terrible  ravages  of  tyranny  and  war.  In 
what  maimer  these  evil  dispositions  will  be  manifested  in  a  state 
of  being,  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception,  it  is  be- 
yond oar  power  to  determine.  But  that  their  whole  strength 
may  be  there  completely  disclosed,  and  disclosed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  produce  all  the  misery,  capable  of  being  derived 
from  this  source,  cannot  be  questioned.  The  rage,  which  here 
persecutes  an  enemy  to  the  grave,  and  laments  that  it  cannot 
follow  him  into  the  invisible  world,  may  there  pursue  him  through 
eternity. 

Sixthly ;  fVom  these  consideraiwm  U  is  evident  that  there  can 
ke  ne  Omfidenee  in  the  regiane  rfmiiery. 

The  wretched  inhabitants  of  these  regions  will  know  all  around 
•ibem  to  be  enemies  and  deceivers.  Amid  the  vast  multitude, 
aoC-an  individual  will  be  found,  possessed  either  of  natural  af- 
fection, or  benevolence,  or  sincerity.  Selfishness,  supreme  and 
abaolute,  repels  every  thing,  and  attracts  nothing. 

This  probably  will  be  one  of  the  most  painful,  and  wearisome, 
aoHMig  all  the  ingredients  of  future  woe.  A  rational  mind  in- 
stinctively k>oksio  some  object,  on  which  it  may  rest  in  its  jour- 
ney thioagh  the  vast  of  duration.  How  oppressive  must  it  be  to 
such  a  mind,  to  roam  in  its  thoughts  through  immensity,  and  to 
wander  down  the  vale  of  eternity,  and  find  no  friend,  no  being, 
on  whom  this  affection  may  be  placed ! 

God  is  the  natural,  supreme,  and  ultimate  object  of  reliance 
to  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  a  never-failing",  all-suflScient,  stay ; 
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afriend.thatcannotdeceive;  arock,thatcannotbeiBOTed.  BIw- 
eil,  unspeakably  blessed,  u  the  nutn^  who  irutieih  m  ike  Lorifmi 
nhage  kept  ike  Lord  u.  All  virtuous  beings,  also,  in  their  diAni 
situations,  and  capacities,  are  proper  objects  of  confidence;  ssfe^ 
amiable,  and  valuable,  friends.  Among  sinful  beings,  pnrenti,Sii 
other  near  relatives,  are  usually  trusted  with  safety  and  comiRt; 
and  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  life  by  inviting,  and  meriting,  the  !•• 
liance  of  those,  with  whom  they  are  intimately  conpected.  Fewi» 
deed,  very  few,  of  the  humaki  race,  are  here  either  ao  ainfol,  or  lo 
unhappy,  as  not  to  find  some  object,  to  whom  they  may  coomm» 
cate  their  calamities,  with  the  hope  of  relief,  and  tlie  aasuiaacs 
of  pity. 

But  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  hell  have  no  God,  no  Saviea^ 
no  virtuous  friends,  no  parents,  no  relations,  before  whom  thsf 
may  spread  their  cakmities,  with  the  hope  of  being  heard ;  or 
in  whose  hearts,  or  hands,  they  may  find  a  refuge  firom  the  bit- 
terness of  woe.  In  each  other  they  can  place  no  confidenoe : 
since  they  will  know,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  things,  thqr 
will  be  only  despised,  hated,  and  deceived. 

Thus,  while  the  inhabitant  of  that  melancholy  W(H4d  looks 
around  him ;  when  he  casts  his  eyes  abroad  through  the  uni- 
verse ;  he  will  be  forced  to  perceive,  that  it  contains  no  friend 
to  him.  In  the  midst  of  millions  he  is  alone ;  and  is  sure  of  be- 
ing loathed,  rejected,  and  shunned,  by  every  being  in  the  Crea- 
tion of  God.  Not  a  sigh  can  he  breathe  ;  not  a  tear  can  he  shed ; 
not  a  sorrow  can  he  unfold ;  not  a  prayer  can  he  utter ;  with  a 
hope  of  being  befriended,  heard,  or  regarded.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  if  he  extend  his  view  through  eternity,  he  will  find,  as 
he  passes  onward  from  day  to  day,  and  from  age  to  age,  no 
change  for  the  better.  All  around  him  will  be  gloom  and 
solitude ;  all  before  him  will  be  desolation,  anguish  and  despair. 

This  awful  subject,  and  these  terrible  considerations  con- 
cerning it,  are  full  of  instruction,  admonition,  and  reproof*  The 
time  will,  however,  only  permit  me  to  make  the  following 

REMARKS. 

] .  How  great  an  evil  is  sin  ! 

All  the  sufferings,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
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coune,  are  either  the  rewards,  the  atteiidanis,  or  the  conae- 
qoeocet,  of  sin.  The  rewards  of  sin  express  with  absolute  ex- 
actness the  just  views,  which .  the  unerring  eye  of  Omniscience 
iMms  concerning  this  dreadful  attribute  of  Intelligent  creatures. 
The  attendants  and  consequences  of  sin  exhibit  its  nature  direct- 
ly; and  display,  immediately  9  its  turpitude  to  our  eyes.  Intheibr- 
mer  case,  we  have  the  most  decisive  proof  of  its  malignity,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible,  that  God  should  in  any  degree  mistake 
the  true  nature  of  this  subject.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have 
what  may,  without  very  great  violence,  be  called  an  experiment- 
al view  of  the  same  malignity.  The  evidence,  in  the  former 
case,  ought  to  produce  entire  conviction  in  eyery  mind..  The 
impression,  in  the  latter  case,  cannot  easily  fail  deeply  to  affect 
the  heart.  The  evils,  attendant  and  consequent  upon  sin,  which 
impregnate  the  fountain,  and  flow  out  in  the  streams,  .have  been 
here  very  summarily  presented  to  your  view.  They  have  not 
been  exaggerated.  On  the  contrary,  the  exhibition  is  lame 
and  feeble,  compared  with  the  &ct.  Even  the  world,  which  we 
inhabit,  furnished  as  it  is  with  innumerable  blessings,  has  long 
realised  a  great  part  of  what  I  have  declared.  The  earth  has 
gntnui  and  travailed  in  pamj  under  the  mighty  pressure  of  sin, 
from  the  apostasy  to  the  present  hour.  Every  breeze  has  been 
loaded  with  the  sighs,  every  hill  has  echoed  the  groans,  of  suf- 
fiering  mankind.  The  heart  has  been  wrung  with,  anguish,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Lewdness  has  changed  the  world  into 
a  laxar-house  of  corruption ;  and  anticipated  the  work  of  death 
and  the  graven  Deceit  and  fraud  have  mocked  human  expecta- 
tion ;  tortured  confidence ;  and  hurried,  their  miserable  victims 
in  millions  to  beggary,  despair,  and  death.  Rage  and  revenge 
have  plunged  the  midnight  dagger  in  the  unsuspectiug  bosom  of 
the  neighbour,  and  the  friend  $  and  in  their  sanguinary  progress 
have  multiplied  widows  and  orphans,  childless  parents,  and 
hopeless  mourners,  without  number,  and  without  end.  Ambition 
has  turned  the  earth  into  a  stall  of  butchery  and  blood ;  and 
covered  its  surface  with  the  bones  of  men;  while  Tyranny,  like 
the  Nubian  blast,  has  spread  decay  and  death  through  the  un- 
happy millions,  found  in  its  course ;  withered  the  last  remains 
of  comfort  and  hope  j  and  converted  provinces,  and  kingdoms, 
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tires  1 

There  are  others  la  this  assembly,  who,  in  their  own  view,  as 
^MFell  as  tiiat  of  others,  have  no  dnim  to  the  character,  or  to  the 
hopes,  of  Christians.  Of  these,  the  number,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  not  small.  To  these  what  shall  1  say  1  Plainly  I  can  say 
nothing,  which,  with  the  remotest  probability,  can  be  expected 
to  move  them ;  if  they  are  not  roused  to  anxious  attention,  and 
the  most  distressing  alarm,  by  the  awful  things,  which  have  been 
said  in  this  discourse ;  by  the  knell  of  impenitence,  which  they 
Iiave  now  heard.  It  is  the  knell  of  eternal  death ;  of  millions 
for  ever  dying,  and  buried  in  an  eternal  grave.  Who  of  you  in- 
tends to  be  reckoned  with  these  miserable  beings  f  Which  of 
you  does  not  tremble  at  the  bare  thought  of  meeting  the  anger 
of  God ;  of  being  destroyed  alway ;  of  dying  day  by  day  for 
ever  ?  Which  of  you  does  not  shrink  with  horror  fimn  the  ap- 
prehension of  suiMining  this  dreadfal  character  of  absolute  tur- 
pitude ;  of  becoming  a  mere  mass  of  sin ;  an  eternal  enemy  of 
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God,  and  of  every  intelligent  being;  of  being  known  by  others, 
and  of  knowing  himself,  to  be  only  guilty,  odious,  and  despica* 
hie,  throughout  endless  ages  ?  Which  of  you  is  not  overwhelm- 
ed with  amazement  at  the  bare  thought  of  being  united  with 
such  companions,  as  have  been  here  described ;  of  living  for 
ever  in  th^  midst  of  fiends,  and  fiend-like  men ;  beings  tossed, 
and  convulsed,  by  furious  passions ;  rankling  with  envy,  malice, 
and  rage ;  hating  truth,  and  righteousness ;  putrid  with  deceit ; 
Unnnukg  no  plan,  pursuing  no  purpose,  but  to  dishonour  God, 
and  ruin  each  mother.  Do  not  your  Aear/5  die  within  you,  and  be- 
come  as  ttone,  at  the  thought  of  inhabiting  that  world,  whose  light 
ii  as  darkneis,  and  which  is  overspread  with  the  shadow  of  death; 
of  feeling  out  your  melancholy  path  through  an  endless  solitude, 
through  the  regions  of  lamentationj  mournings  and  woe ;  alone 
in  the  midst  of  multitudes ;  without  a  friend ;  without  a  comfort ; 
without  a  hope  ? 

To  these  questions  there  can  be  no  answer,  without  a  denial  of 
our  nature*  Let  me,  then,  in  the  name  of  Him,  with  whose  com- 
mission 1  stand  before  you,  and  by  whose  authority  I  speak  this 
day,  solemnly  warn  you,  that  the  only  way,  in  which  you  can 
escape  these  immeasurable  evils,  is  to  yield  yourselves  to  Him, 
in  the  foith,  repentance,  and  holiness,  of  the  Gospel.  Let  me 
solemnly  remind  you,  that  Ut  who  beUsveth  shall  be  saved,  and 
hi  who  believeth  not  shall  be  danmsd. 


SERMON  CLXIX. 


THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. 


THE  REWARDS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 


THE  NEW  CREATION. 


^  Peter  iii.  lo. 

Jitvtrikeless,  we,  according  to  hit  promise,  look  far  fun  heavens, 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  considered  the  Dwratum,  and 
Nature,  of  the  Punishment,  destined  to  impenitent  sinners  in  the 
future  world*  The  next  subject  of  discussion  is  the  Rewards^ 
which  tdUI  hereafter  be  given  to  the  Penitent.  This  subject  I  pro- 
pose to  examine  in  the  present  discourse  generally.  Hereafter 
I  intend  to  make  it  the  theme  of  a  more  particular  discussion. 

In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  context,  Su  Peter  informs  us,  (bat 
7%€  dey  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  m  the  nighi  ;  in  the 
which,  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  ele- 
ments shall  melt  wsith  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and  the  works 
that  are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up.  In  the  text,  he  goes  on  to  in- 
form us  further,  that  notwithstanding  this  mighty  revolution,  so 
alarming,  and  apparently  so  fatal,  to  the  happiness,  and  the 
hopes,  of  good  men,  those  hopes  shall  still  not  be  disappointed : 
Nevertheless,  he  adds,  we,  that  is,  we,  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  and  all  persons  of  piety  who  are  instructed  by  ns. 
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and  understand  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  look^  ac- 
cording to  his  promised/or  new  heavens^  and  a  new  earthy  wherein 
dmtlhih  righteousness.  The  promise,  here  referred  to,  seems  to 
be  that,  which  was  made  to  Abraham^  Gen*  xvi.  8.  Here,  God 
established  his  covenant  with  this  Patriarch,  and  with  his  seed 
after  him,  for  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and  promised  to  them 
the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession.  The  seed  of 
Jlbraham^  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul^  are  of  two  descriptions ; 
the  natural,  and  the  spiritual.  To  the  natural  seed,  or  his  lineal 
descendants,  Canaan  was  promised  in  the  literal  sense.  To  his 
spiritual  descendants  the  promise  was  given  in  a  figurative  sense 
only ;  and  in  this  sense  only  was  the  possession,  promised,  ever* 
lasting.  To  those,  who  were  Jews  outwardly^  and  whose  ctr- 
tumcuion  is  ouiwardin  the  fleshy  was  promised  the  typical,  earth- 
ly, Canaan.  The  Antitype,  the  heavenly  Canaan^  was  promised 
to  those  only,  who  were  Jews  inwardly^  whose  circumcision  was 
that  of  the  hearty  in  the  spirit  y  and  not  in  the  letter ^  whose  praise 
is  not  of  mtn^  but  of  God. 

This  promise  was,  afterwards,  often  repeated,  both  in  the 
same  terms,  and  in  others  more  explicit.  It  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  Psahns ;  particularly  the  73d  and  S9th ;  and  often  by  the 
Prophets.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  adopts,  in  two  instances,  the  very 
language,  here  used  by  St.  Peter.  Behold,  says  God,  speaking 
by  this  Prophet,  /  create  nen  heavens^  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  the 
former  shall  not  be  remetnbered,  nor  come  into  mind.  But  be  ye 
gladj  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  I  create :  for  behold,  J 
create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicings  and  my  people  a  joy :  chapter  Izv.  17, 
1 8.  And  again,  chapter  Ixvi.  22,  For  as  the  new  heavens ^  and  the 
new  wrthf  which  I  will  make^  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the 
Lord;  so  shall  your  seed^  and  your  name  remain.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages,  the  declaration.  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens, 
and  a  new  earthy  appears  to  be  used  figuratively ;  and  to  be  so 
explained  in  the  succeeding  verse ;  where  it  is  obviously  inter- 
preted  to  mean  the  restoration  of  holiness  to  the  endless  multi- 
tude of  the  first-born,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  considered  as  including  all,  that  pertains  to  this  mighty 
work;  and  to  involve  not  only  the  renovation  of  the  mind,  but 
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also  its  succeeding  progress  in  higher  and  higher  attainments  of 
virtue  throughout  endless  duration.  This  is  the  more  probabk, 
because  in  the  latter  passage  there  is  a  plain  reference  to  the 
former,  indicating,  that  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  eaitht 
mentioned  in  both,  are  the  same ;  and  because  the  phraae  in  the 
latter  passage  is  used  in  the  literal  sense ;  and  has  evidently  the 
same  signification  as  in  the  text. 

Heavens  and  earthy  in  Jewish  phraseology,  as  I  have  ohseifd 
elsewhere,  denoted  ike  Umvene.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
the  words  appear  to  be  used  with  a  meaning  less  extended,  as 
well  as  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  verses ;  where  it  is  declared,  thit 
that,  which  is  intended  by  both  terms,  shall  be  consumed,  dis- 
solved, and  pass  away.  This  astonishing  event,  we  are  taught, 
will  take  place  at  the  final  Judgment :  and  we  have  no  bint  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  Judgment  will  involve  any  other  beings 
beside  Angels  and  men.  The  new  creation,  here  mentioned,  is 
also  exhibited  as  the  future  residence  of  angels  and  men*  Other 
Intelligent  beings,  therefore,  and  the  worlds  which  they  inhabit, 
may  be  regarded  as  concerned  in  this  wonderful  productioo, 
only  in  a  mediate  and  remoter  sense.  But  in  whatever  man- 
ner wc  extend,  or  limit,  the  phrase,  it  is  clear  from  the  tenth, 
and  twelfth  verses,  that  a  part  of  the  creation  will  be  destroyed; 
and,  from  the  text,  that  a  new  part,  sufficiently  great  to  be  styled 
new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  will  be  created  in  its  stead. 

In  the  text,  St.  Peter  toachcs  us,  that  the  things  shaken,  and 
removed,  by  the  conflagration,  arc  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  a 
new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth.  The  same  truth  we  are  taught 
by  St*  Johfiy  in  the  twenty  first  chapter  of  Revelation.  Jlnd  I 
saw  a  new  heavcny  and  a  new  earthy  that  is,  after  the  general 
Judgment,  for  the  Jirst  heaven^  and  the  first  earth,  were  pasted 
away  ;  And  H*"^  that  sat  on  the  throne^  said.  Behold  I  make  all 
things  new  ;  and  he  said^  Write^for  these  words  are  true^  and  faith" 
fuL  From  these  (loclaratioiis  it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  change 
will  hereafter  take  place  in  the  creation  of  God,  as  will  in  the 
proper  sense  verify  this  prediction.  The  first  heaven,  nnd  the 
first  earth,  will  puss  away ;  and  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth) 
will  occupy  their  place  in  the  universe.  When  these  are  railed 
new,  it  is  plainly  meant,  that  they  shall  be  essentially  changed 
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in  tlieir  form,  cbartcter,  and  circumstances.  All  things  in  that 
part  of  the  Universe,  denoted  by  these  words,  and  not  improba- 
faljr  in  the  uai verse  at  large,  will,  at  least  in  a  qualified  sense, 
become  new  also. 

On  this  wonderful  subject  how  easily  is  the  imagination  lost! 
Every  solemn  emotion  of  the  mind  is,  almost  of  course,  awaken- 
ed, and  engrossed,  by  the  fall  of  a  kingdom,  or  empire.  The 
bftre  recital  of  such  a  termination  of  human  greatness,  instinc- 
tively pfonpts  the  sigh  of  commiseration,  and  the  thrill  of  awe  ; 
and  we  pause  in  intense,  and  bewildered  thought,  while  v/e  bend 
over  the  tomb  of  departed  glory.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and 
still  more  of  the  sun,  fixes  the  eyes  of  half  mankind,  in  astonish- 
ment and  terror ;  and  millions  shudder  with  the  most  apprehen- 
sive forebodings,  while  the  last  beams  of  the  glorious  luminary 
are  withdrawing  from  the  sight.  What,  then,  must  be  the  emo- 
tions, which  will  crowd  upon  the  soul  at  the  departure  of  a 
world ;  when  its  funeral  fires  shall  be  kindled  by  the  breath  of 
the  Son  of  God;  its  knell  sounded  by  the  last  trumpet,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Archangel ;  and  its  obsequies  celebrated  with  im- 
menae  and  melancholy  grandeur  by  the  assembled  Universe. 
How  would  our  hearts  die  within  us,  to  see  the  stars  falling  frotn 
heaven ;  the  moon  changed  into  blood ;  the  light  of  the  sun  ex- 
pire ;  and  the  heavens  themselves  flee  away  from  the  fisice  of 
Hin  chat  sitteth  on  the  throne ! 

At  the  creation  of  this  world,  the  Morning  stars  sang  together, 
mud  all  the  Sons  of  Ood  shouted  for  jojf.  The  minds  of  these 
prions  intelligences  beheld  with  amazement,  and  rapture,  the 
foffmless  mass  rise  into  being,  at  the  command  of  the  Creator ; 
the  new*bom  light  wander  over  its  desolate  surface ;  the  dry 
land  heave;  the  ocean  expand  iomieasurably ;  verdure  clothe 
the  world ;  life  inhabit  it ;  the  lights  of  heaven  rejoice  to  begin 
lki»r  course ;  and  man,  awaking  into  existence,  commence  his 
first  aoBg  of  wonder,  gratitude,  and  praise.  How  will  this  as- 
lonishment  and  rapture  be  enhanced,  when  they,  and  we,  behold 
the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth,  called  into  being  by  the 
same  voice ;  worlds  destined  to  be  the  immortal  residence  of 
truth  and  peace,  of  virtue,  glory,  and  joy,  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
ibe  CSreator,  blooming  with  vernal,  undecaying  life,  and  brighten- 
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mg  beocftdi  the  dawn  ^  eireriutiBg  day.  With  wkmt  tna^oit, 
will  the  vfrtnooi  aniveiM  exclaim  at  thit  Dtviaa  en,  Wbfdy«H 
ikmif  O  L^rdf  to  rte^ht  gUnf^  9mi  kmnmar^  mni  pmmrf  fm  liaa 
hut  orMid  all  tkmgMj  mnif&r  Hg  pUamn  Aijf'mm 
ermUidt  •-•   «t* « 

It  win  not  be  dcmbted,  that  such  a  miglitj  ehaaga 
dom  of  JssoTAH  ift  electnated  forreaioiis  of  the  highnat  iapnit , 
and  will  be  followed  by  comequences  adBcieBdy  fiwat,  panw^ 
nent,  and  desirable,  to  jnstiiy  ao  aaMiing  a  ttmomtdomm  -  TUf 
interesting  subject  I  shall  atteoipt  to  iUostnSa,  wtba  fcllaiwiai 
manner* 

h  Tke  iysiem  rf  the  Dhnu  Duf^eniQiimu  immri  Ms*  smpU 
trills  &iihe  time  tpeeyUdj  emm  to  an  mUU 

This  world  was  created,  to  become  the  sceM  of  ^«mo  gnat 
system  of  Dispensations  toward  the  race  of  jMaai;  the  ^acane  of 
their  existence,  and  their  trial,  of  their  holiness,  orlbik  nM,  and 
their  penitence  and  reibrmation,  or  their  impenitenee  wid  obda" 
racy*  It  was  intendedi  also,  to  be  a  theatre  of  a  asystsriaws  sml 
wonderfid  sdieme  of  proridence.  The  first  rebeUkmw  ihe  Di* 
vine  Kingdom  commenced  in  Heaven :  the  seeond  eablad  ksre. 
The  first  was  perpetrated  by  the  highest,  liie  aeoond  by  the 
lowest,  order  of  Intelligent  creatares.  These  two  are  with  hi^ 
probability  the  only  instances,  in  which  the  Roler  of  all  things 
has  been  disobeyed  by  his  rational  subjects.  The  Scriptures 
give  us  no  hint  of  any  other  conduct  of  the  same  nature :  and 
no  beings  are  exhibited  in  them  as  condemned  at  the  iinal  day, 
or  sent  down  to  the  world  of  perdition,  beside  fallen  angels,  and 
fallen  men.  As,  therefore,  these  are  oAen  mentioned  as  fallen 
creatures,  and  these  only ;  it  is  rationally  argued,  that  no  other 
beings  of  this  character  have  existed. 

The  Scriptures  appear  to  speak  of  other  worids  under  the 
name  heaven,  beside  ihe  Heaven  of  sainii  and  angeU.  Thus 
the  phrase,  heaven  of  heavens,  obviously  denotes  a  heaven  among, 
as  well  as  above,  other  heavens.  Heavenfy  places,  langoage  se- 
veral times  used  in  the  New  Testament,  may  not  unnaturally  de- 
note, that  in  the  illimitable  expansion,  called  Heaven,  there  are 
various  worlds,  inhabited  by  Intelligent  beings.  All  these  are, 
It  would  seem  firom  the  Scriptures,  in  some  manner  or  other,  aixl 
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in  a  degree  not  unimportant,  interested  in  the  mediation  of 
Christ :  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  united  by  it  in  one  vast,  har* 
monious,  and  happy  society.  Christ  is  said  to  be  Head  over  all 
ikmgsio  the  Clmrck.  The  Father  is  also  said  to  reconcile  all  things 
ijf  him  unto  himself,  whether  they  be  things  tipon  the  earth,  or 
thimgs  in  heaven,  sv  rote  xfonm^,  in  the  heavens •  Col*  i.  20.  It  is  also 
declared,  that  Christ  ascended  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might 
fill  mil  things  ;  vtesgoNt)  covrojv  rw  xgavw,  far  above  all  the  heavens. 
Of  God,  the  Father,  it  is  also  declared,  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  ga- 
ther together,  or  re-unite,  under  one  head  in  Christ,  all  things,  both 
those  which  are  in  the  heavens*,  and  those  which  are  upon  the 
earth,  even  in  him. 

From  these  passages  it  is,  I  think,  reasonably  concluded,  that 
other  worlds,  beside  the  supreme  Heaven,  are  denoted  by  this 
phraseology ;  that  all  these  worlds  will  ultimately  find  an  inter- 
est,  and  an  important  one,  in  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer ; 
will  be  gathered  under  one  head  in  him ;  be  filled  by  him  with 
his  fiilness ;  and  be  brought  by  him  into  a  nearer  union  with  God 
ibe  Father. 

Should  these  things  be  admitted ;  it  will  be  evident,  that  in 
this  world  there  exists  a  singular  and  astonishing  system  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  a  system  of  mediation  between  God  and  his  revolted 
creatures ;  of  grace  and  forgiveness  on  his  part ;  and  of  faith, 
repentance,  and  new  obedience,  on  theirs.  This  system,  never 
found  elsewhere,  is  accomplished  here ;  and  at  the  time  referred 
to,  is  by  the  text,  taken  in  its  relation  with  the  context,  declared 
to  be  finished. 

Particularly,  the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  set  up  in  this  world, 
and  extending  over  all  things  in  the  universe,  is  at  this  time 
brought  to  a  termination.  Christ,  the  Ruler  in  it,  havisigput 
doBm  all  opposing  rtde,  authority,  and  power,  will  now  deliver  up 
this  kingdmn  to  Chd,  even  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all. 

At  this  time,  also,  all  the  race  of  Adam  will  have  existed ; 
and  finished  the  part  allotted  to  them.  The  whole  number 
both  of  the  good*  and  of  the  evil,  will  have  been  completed. 

*  Greek. 
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Sin  will  have  appeared  in  every  permitted  form ;  mmi  kfc 
been  perpetrated  in  every  mode»  in  which  it  can  ezial  withmi 
ultimate  injury  to  the  Divine  kingdom* 

Virtue,  alao,  will  have  been  exhibited  in  all  diose  divenicies 
of  beauty,  and  loveliness,  which  can  fomish  a  proper  fiMiiMlitiei 
for  the  endlessly  various  rewards,  destined  to  exist  in  the  kian 
world. 

Grace  will  have  been  displayed  towards  every  proipeT  obfect; 
the  endless  multitude  of  the  first-bora  will  have  been  gathered 
in;  and  the  glorious  register  of  loinortality,  contained  in  the 
Lamb^i  Book  of  Life,  will  have  been  written  out,  to  (be  Im( 
line. 

The  final  Trial,  also,  will  be  ended ;  the  final  Sentence  pro* 
nounced ;  and  the  final  allotments  of  the  Righteous  and  (k 
Wicked  settled  for  ever. 

The  purposes,  for  which  this  world  was  made,  will,  therefor^ 
have  all  been  accomplished :  and  for  such  a  world  there  will  he 
no  more  use  in  the  Divine  kingdom.  No  longer  necessary,  and 
of  too  humble  and  deformed  a  nature  to  be  a  proper  part  of  the 
future  system,  it  will  be  blotted  out  from  among  the  works  of 
God.  In  its  place,  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  will  rise  into 
being,  destined  to  be  the  eternal  habitation  of  righteousness. 
and  suited  to  a  new  and  superior  system  of  Dispensations. 

11.  This  wonder/til  work  will  be  brought  into  existence  by  means 
of  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

In  my  Father^s  housej  saith  the  Saviour,  are  mang  mamions.  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  Andy  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
youj  I  will  come  again^  and  receive  you  unto  myself^  tiuU  where  I 
amy  there  ye  may  be  also.  And  again.  Father,  /m//,  that  theyalse, 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  wUh  me  where  I  am,  that  ikey  mm/ 
behold  my  glory j  which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  and  the  glary^  mhick 
thou  hast  given  me,  liave  I  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  we  are  one. 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  state  ofgUry  ts  ikt 

future  world  is  given  to  Christ  as  a  proper  consequence,  or,  in  wbat 

I  deem  more  correct  language,  the  proper  reward,  of  his  Mediation* 

It  is  a  state  of  things,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  existed. 

On  his  obedience  is  it  founded ;  and  to  reward  that  obedience 
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was  it  created.    To  his  followers  it  is  a  gift,  made  by  bis 
bounty.     T%€  jf/ory,  wkieh  thou  hast  given  me,  have  I  given 

That  it  will  be  the  proper  reward  of  Christ's  mediation ;  euch 
m  reward  ae  in/iniie  wisdom  pronouneee  to  be  a  euitable  reeom' 
pmeefbr  such  obedience^  of  tuck  a  pertonf  will,  I  presume,  not  be 
questioned. 

Had  Adam  passed  through  his  trial  with  perfect  obedience ; 
botb  he,  and  his  posterity  would,  undoubtedly,  have  enjoyed  a 
happy  immortality  in  the  present  world.  But,  if  it  would  have 
been  proper,  that  God  should  communicate  such  a  mass  of  en* 
joyment  as  a  reward  of  the  obedience  of  the  Jirsi  Adam^  who  is 
efihe  earih^  earikg  ;  what  must  be  the  nature  of  a  proper  reward 
ktt  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam,  who  is  the  Lord  from  Hea* 
vem  ;  an  obedience  infinitely  meritorious,  and  deserving,  there- 
fore, the  highest  recompence  which  is  possible  ?  All  things  are 
ysMTf,  says  St.  Paul,  whether  things  present j  or  things  to  come ; 
mad  ye  are  Ckrisfis  ;  and  Christ  is  Qod^s*  All  things  are  yours, 
because  ye  are  Christ's,  and  because  Christ  is  God's. 

III.  it  it  evident  J  that  this  will  be  the  Final  ttate  of  ike  Uni- 
verte. 

To  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  this  subject,  I  shall 
add  a  few  observations. 

It  is  not  conceivable,  that  any  other  state  can  with  propriety 
succeed  that,  which  is  instituted  to  reward  the  Son  of  God  for 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  labours,  and  suflbrings.  No  other 
obedience  can  come  after  his,  without  infinite  disadvantage ;  and 
no  state  of  things  be  established  as  a  reward  of  such  obedience, 
without  an  incomprehensible  diminution  of  happiness  and  glory. 
Such  an  inversion  of  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  such  an  anticlimax 
of  order  and  beauty,  cannot  be  supposed.  Indeed,  no  other 
obedience,  but  his,  can  be  supposed  materially  to  affect  the  Di- 
vine kingdom  in  any  extensive  manner :  while  that  of  Christ  will 
be  easily  conceived  to  extend  its  influence  through  eternity  and 
immensity;  to  change,  in  any  supposable  degree,  the  whole 
creation  of  God;  and  to  become  the  foundation  of  every  possi«> 
ble  improvement  in  prosperity  and  splendour. 

Accordant  with  this  scheme  are  all   the  representations  of 
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Scripture,  which  pertain  to  the  subject*  Who  created  ali  (Uipt 
says  St.  Paul,  &y  Jesus  CArttf ,  to  the  intent^  that  now  %a%to  ffimy 
polities  J  and  fowers^  in  the  heavenly  places^  might  be  known,  bg  ik 
Church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God*  Eph.  iii*  10.  Here  the 
dispensations  of  God  to  the  Church,  founded  on  the  mediatioD  of 
Christ,  and  existing  only  through  this  mediation,  are  exhibited 
as  being  essential  to  the  end,  for  which  all  things  were  created* 
Plainly,  therefore,  all  things  are  essentially  affected  by  Christ's 
mediation*  Here  also  it  is  declared,  that  the  inteni^  or  purpose, 
for  which  God  created  all  things,  was  to  display,  by  means  d 
these  dispensations,  his  mantfold  wisdom  to  principaliHeSj  mi 
powers^  in  the  heavenfy  places;  that  is,  the  world,  where  they 
dwell,  and  the  worlds,  where,  from  time  to  time,  they  are  eo- 
ployed.  The  knowledge  of  these  glorious  persons,  tfaerefafe, 
concerning  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  its  displays,  will  be  si- 
premely  derived  from  this  source;  and  their  understanding  will 
be  chiefly  employed  in  learning  the  nature,  and  the  endless  ooo* 
sequences,  of  this  Mediation.  By  means  of  their  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  also,  will  their  virtues  be  principally  quickened 
and,  ennobled ;  and  their  happiness  rendered  exquisite,  intense, 
and  complete. 

Thus  the  mediation  of  Christ  will  affect  the  universe  in  such 
a  manner,  throughout  immensity  and  eternity,  as  to  render  it  a 
widely  different  thing  from  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
The  dispensations  of  God  will  be  widely  different ;  the  charac- 
ter of  its  virtuous  inhabitants  will  be  different ;  their  knowledge, 
virtue,  glory,  and  happiness  will  be  wonderfully  superior ;  more 
exalted,  more  refined,  more  perfect.  Plainly,  therefore,  this 
state  of  things  will  be  final.  In  accordance  with  this  view  of 
the  subject  it  is  said,  that  the  righteous  shall  live,  and  reign, 
with  Christ  for  ever  and  ever;  that  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
nor  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  any  more  pain;  that  the  life, 
which  the  righteous  enjoy  is  everlasting ;  that  nothing  shall  ht 
able  to  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jtstu 
our  Lord;  and  that  all  things,  both  present  and  future,  are  theirs^ 
Hence  God  styles  himself  their  God;  and  declares  them  to  be 
his  people* 

That  a  final  state  is  an  eternal  one  will  not  be  questioned  by 
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any  man,  who  reads,  and  believes,  the  Scriptures.  Whatever 
blessings,  then,  the  righteous  may  obtain  in  the  future  world,  all 
these  blessings  will  continue  for  ever. 

IV.  H  will  be  an  Unchangeable  ttaie. 

Sin,  under  the  system  of  dispensations  preceding  the  Judg- 
mdot,  will  have  had  its  whole  course,  and  its  whole  effect  upon 
the  universe,  so  far  as* a  state  of  trial  is  concerned;  and  will 
never  more  exist,  except  in  a  state  of  punishment,  and  as  an 
awful  example  to  virtuous  beings.  The  Righteous  will  have 
pasted  through  the  same  period  of  trial ;  and  will  have  washed 
ihiif  robes,  and  made  them  white  m  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  They 
will  begin  the  endless  state  of  reward  with  a  fixed  character  of 
holiness,  or  virtue ;  and  will  never  more  return  to  sin.  Every 
day,  hour,  and  moment,  as  they  move  on  in  the  progress  of  end- 
less duration,  they  will,  in  the  most  exact  sense,  love  the  Lord 
their  Ood  with  all  their  heart j  and  with  all  their  soul,  and  vnth  all 
ikeir  strength,  and  vnth  all  their  understanding :  and  they  will 
lave  each  other,  as  themselves*  Every  external  duty  also,  to 
whicll  this  disposition  prompts,  or  which  the  pleasure  of  God  di- 
rects, they  will  perform  without  feilure,  and  without  defect ;  and 
will  thus  be  spirits  of  men  d}>soluiely  just,  made  absolutely  ;»er/iscr. 

All  the  circumstances,  and  consequences,  connected  with  this 
character,  will  possess  the  same  immutable  nature.  These  vir- 
tuous beings  will  begin  the  possession  of  happiness  and  glory, 
to  continue  only  happy  and  glorious  for  ever.  Death,  and  sor- 
row, and  crying,  and  pain,  will  be  no  more  ;  and  the  last  tear 
will  have  been  wiped  away  by  the  Divine  hand  from  every  eye. 
The  good,  found,  will  be  always  complete ;  the  vessel  always 
itall ;  and  the  contents  free  from  every  mixture.  Loss,  danger, 
and  fear,  will  be  alike  unknown.  The  immense  of  duration  will 
be  an  unclouded,  everlasting  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  here  intended,  that  this  state  will  in  the  ab- 
solute sense  be  uniform.  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  it  will 
be  perpetually  improving.  Diminution  it  will  never  know. 
increase  and  enhancement  it  will  experience  without  end. 

V.  It  will  be  a  state  in  the  proper  sense  Jfew  to  the  imiverse. 
The  Heaven  of  Heavens^  particularly ,  tcill  In  many  re.^p^cfft  hf- 
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A  great  part  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  the  gemral  aMMewMgmi 
church  of  ihtjini-hom.  These  are  all  recovered,  and  restored, 
sinners.  Originally,  no  rational  beings  were  subjects  of  Tirtne 
and  happiness,  beside  those,  who  kept  thtir first  estate.  No  olbers 
were  objects  of  the  eternal  favour  of  God.  Endless  woe  is  the 
proper  desert  of  sin ;  and  persistency  in  endless  turpitude  is  pio- 
bly  an  essential  part  of  its  nature.  To  see  a  sinner  then,  espe- 
cially to  see  a  multitude  of  sinners,  which  no  man  can  numbefy  re- 
covered from  their  apostasy ;  restored  to  holiness ;  justified ;  ac- 
cepted ;  made  inhabitants  of  heaven ;  walking  in  Ibe  light  of 
that  happy  world ;  and  mingling  with  angels  in  their  commu- 
nion, their  enjoyments,  and  their  praise ;  will,  of  all  events  in 
the  providential  system,  be  to  the  virtuous  universe,  the  most 
unexpected,  surprising,  and  delightful.  There  is  jay  in  ketnem^ 
saith  our  Saviour,  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  mare  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  just  persons^  who  need  no  repentance.  What  then 
will  be  the  gratulation,  the  transport,  the  songs  of  triumph,  when 
the  penitence,  not  of  an  individual  only,  but  of  innumerable  mil- 
lions, shall  be  announced  to  this  benevolent  world !  With  what 
ecstacy  will  every  bosom  heave,  when,  not  the  tidings  of  this  re- 
storation are  rehearsed,  but  the  happy  beings  themselves,  who 
have  experienced  it,  have  actually  arrived ;  are  presented  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God ;  and  begin  the  everlasting  song.  Unto 
him  that  loved  us^  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  even  his  Father^  unto 
him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  erer,  Amen. 

The  Universe^  also^  for  the  first  time  since  the  apostasy  of  an- 
gels, will  be  at  peace.  To  this  period,  rebellion  will  have  existed, 
and  war  been  carried  on  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jehovah.  But  after 
the  entrance  of  the  Righteous  into  Heaven,  all  these  evils  will 
be  settled  in  uninterrupted  quiet*  Animosity,  contention,  and 
confusion,  will  no  more  invade  the  regions  of  virtue,  nor  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  their  inhabitants.  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  says  St.  John,  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
earth  were  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  mere  sea.  The  Sea  Is 
chosen  by  the  prophetical  writers  as  an  image  of  those  vio- 
lences, which  arc  so  prevalent,  and  so  universal,  here,  and  to 
which  its  own  restless  agitations  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance. 
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These,  it  is  here  asserted,  will  exist  no  more.  In  the  future 
world  of  enjojrment,  no  cloud  will  overcast  the  sky ;  no  tempest 
will  rage ;  no  billows  will  roll.  Peace,  divine  and  eternal,  will 
breathe  lier  balmy  influence  through  every  bosom,  and  bush  the 
voice  of  contention  for  ever. 

'  At  the  same  time,  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  will  be  terminat- 
ed ;  and  all  the  immediate  purposes  of  this  wonderful  system 
accomplished.  His  chosen  ones,  will  be  all  gathered.  Not 
one  of  them,  however  poor,  humble,  or  despised,  will  be  lost. 
Not  one  of  them  will  be  prevented  from  arriving  in  this  glorious 
Kingdom.  Every  one  will  see  his  infirmities,  sins,  and  dan- 
gers, vanished  for  ever. 

At  this  era,  God,  in  a  new  sense,  will  be  all  in  all.  In  other 
words,  his  perfections  will  be  manifested  with  a  clearness  and 
splendour,  before  unknown. 

•  Particularly,  the  former  dispensations  of  his  providence  will 
be  unfolded  to  the  contemplation,  and  comprehension,  of  vtr- 
tooas  beings.  These  dispensations,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  merely  means,  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  ends,  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  future  world.  The  fitness  of  their  adoption 
for  these  purposes,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  their  author,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  thoroughly  understood,  until  the  ends,  for  which 
they  exist,  shall  take  place.  At  this  era,  they  will  begin  to  be 
clearly  disclosed.  All  of  them  will  now  appear  to  have  been 
necessary,  wise,  and  good ;  and  will  show  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
he,  who  selected  them,  was  wtrnderful  in  counsel,  excelltnt  in 
nHfrking^  wise  in  heart ,  and  mighty  in  strength. 

The  beauty,  glory,  and  happiness,  of  virtuous  beings  will, 
also,  be  only  a  new  and  illustrious  manifestation  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God.  Their  bodies  and  their  minds  will  be  his  work- 
manship ;  archetypes  of  those  infinitely  various  forms  of  beau- 
ty, glory,  and  loveliness,  which,  like  the  colours  of  light  in  the 
sun,  shone,  and  mingled,  with  immortal  splendour  in  the  Un- 
created mind.  Their  virtues  will  be  only  unceasing  emana- 
tions of  his  excellence ;  their  enjoyments  only  perennial  streams, 
flowing  from  the  eternal  Fountain  of  good. 

In  them  all,  also.  He  will  live,  and  breathe,  and  move.  The 
animating  principle,  a  vernal  warmth,  an  ethereal  fire,  impcr- 
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cepUUt  ID  itself,  fawt  gbrionnly  yifiblt  io  id  eftcttt  ^iU  •F^' 
without  iotenmsicMi  tlvoiigh  the-  virtwrni  uoifiiviet  •nd  ^fri^ 
m  all  tiungi,  whicli  it  ccMitiwt.  Thi  ijr«  tkft  tmw*  die  •trmi^ 
tilt  froiti,  wiU  all  he  infiNrai^d  with  life*  Thii  dim^  ptiadfk 
in  the  glorified  bodies  of  the  Ueisedi  will  waim  tl»e  he^ilp  Indli 
the  ejft  and  play  aioud  ihe  aapect,  with  youth  and  JmnwUlitj^ 
The  eoid  it  witt  jqvigaiate  with  entigirj  whichr  haamuHi  ^pf ; 
wiH  glow  io  ita  aflectioni  $  and  supply  ft  wi4i  stra^gA  la  Sam 
Tast  GODfEseptijsamMd  to  model  i^ps  and  poqpoaea  fcr  Mml^* 
All  things  wiU  beiW  «tf  life  I  and  tl¥i  lift  ia  aP  thi|i0^^ 

Finally,  a  new  system  of  dispensations  will  hena  rnaiwsar^ 
incompanbly  more  glorious  than  any  thing,  and  ovary  thingp 
which  hal  befbne  cwtod*  Christ  if  the  light  of  iieamii»  favil 
jM  of  earth*  In  this  Dimm  Peiaoa,  the  Godhead  will  shim 
without  a  cloud,  and  be  seen  fiice  to  :ftca*  The  qpileiidoBr  vil 
be  all  intelligence  aqd  eiyc^yment,  and.  the  waimdi,  lift  aad  Jeve. 
The  happy  millions  will  busk  for  over  in  the  hincvohit  beams; 
VoAf  with  th»  eegla'a  eye  fi«sd  09  the  Divipp  Tnmiwiiy,  will 
«jse»  on  aigle'is  wwg^  with  a  perpetoally  imigQiaiad-  ili|H 
jManBrandaa<rermrttoJ8unof'ii|^o<Minesa|arg»ap»  -  •  ^ 
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THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. 


THE  .HAPPINESS  OP  HEAVEN. 


Rbvelatiov   txu    1 — 3. 

\d  J  son  a  new  heaven  and  a  nem  earth :  for  thefint  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  were  passed  away  ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea* 
And  I  John  saw  the  holy  Oi/y,  New  Jerusalem^  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  Heaven^  prepared  as  a  bride^  adorned  for  her 
husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  Heaven^  em/ing,  Be* 
holdj  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them^  and  they  shall  be  his  people  ^  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them^  and  be  their  God* 

the  preceding  discourse,  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  summary 
iw  of  the  New  Creation,  or  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth, 
^ntioncd  in  the  beginning  of  the  text.  In  this,  I  propose  to 
asider  briefly,  the  particular  State  of  the  Redeemed  in  their  fu- 
f  existence,  for  whom,  principally,  the  Scriptures  exhibit  the 
>rious  state  of  the  universe,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ding  discourse,  as  being  accomplished.  For  them,  particu- 
ly,  Heaven  is  formed,  and  furnished,  to  be  their  everlasting 
lidence.  In  my  Father^s  house,  said  our  Saviour,  are  many 
neions,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.     Come  ye  blessed  nfnsy 


AlAcr,  will  the  Jn^ge  lay  to  the  Righteoot  »t  the  find  dejv*- 
h$rUik§Xmgim$9fnpmredf9ry0u^frmm  ilU  fkmmimHwm  ^f-llm 
morU.  To  conplete  this  world  of  giory»  to  edon  it  widi  wifr 
Tailed  beauty,  to  store  it  with  the  richest  UessingSy  to  fli  k 
the  most  proper  iehebituits.  end  to  reiga  over  it  with 
displays  of  his  perfectioo  for  ever,  is,  I  think,  snfficiendf  «i^ 
bited  io  the  Scriptnres  as  die  End,  especially  |iPn^iniir|y  ihe 
Creator  IB  all  his  antecedent  dispensations*  That  htttvta  wai' 
created,  to  become  the  residence  of  those,  by  whoai  k  will  hs 
inhabited,  and  to  beooae  the  theatre  of  those  i^oriOM  Jii|JiMS 
tions,  which  will  constitnte  the  eternal  prorideaoa  of  CM^ 
wards  them,  will  not,  1  suppose,  be  qoestioaed.  It  kaahsm 
shown,  that  the  dispby  of  the  Divine  wmbm  le  prkitifMm 
midf  jwwsff,  ta  ih$  Asootniyjilactt,  bymeaasof  the  Ghnrch^  «si 
ike  mUtUt  for  which  Ood  enolsd  mli  ikmgt  iy  J$$m  CfttiiC.  k 
will  not  be  doubted,  that  this  dbplay  wiU  be  cUefly  mads  is 
the  heavenly  world,  rather  than  in  this ;  and  more  estaasivriy, 
and  perfectly,  during  the  endlem  progress  of  firtaro  agest  Aas 
during  the  momentary  continuance  of  time.  For  the  saamaiil 
existed  the  work  of  Redemption.  For  this  end,  akof  mmAfal^sm 
bom ;  angels  employed  as  ministering  spirits,  to  mirtrtir  io  thsa, 
who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  the  revolutions  of  time  finished ;  tlu 
Judgment  $ti ;  the  world  consomed  by  fire ;  and  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth  created,  as  the  eternal  habitation  of 
righteousness.  Of  course,  this  State  is  suflkiently  glorious  to 
justify  these  amazing  labours,  and  the  existence  of  that  wonder- 
fill  train  of  events,  which  they  accoraplisb.  The  first  heaven 
and  the  first  earth  were  intended  to  be  the  theatre  of  temporary 
scenes ;  and,  when  these  are  finished,  are  declared  in  the  text 
to  pass  away.  The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  are  destin- 
ed to  eternal  purposes ;  and  are,  therefore,  formed  to  endure  for 
ever. 

The  two  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  are  a  discourse,  writ- 
ten chiefly  on  this  great  subject.  No  descriptive  writing,  in  the 
possession  of  mankind,  can  be  compared  with  this  in  sublimitj 
and  splendour.  The  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  magnificeat, 
objects,  which  were  ever  presented  to  the  imagination  of  msa, 
are  here  selected  with  unrivalled  skill,  and  combined  with  so* 
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ae  felicity.  Every  stroke  is  the  strong,  masterly,  effoi't  of  a 
t  mind,  filled  with  the  immense  grandeur  of  the  subject,  and 
!ig  vent  to  the  wonders  and  glories  of  inspiration ;  every 
re  invigorated  with  that  conciseness,  which  is  so  charac- 
tical  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  their  sublimest  ef- 
»ns.  It.  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  particularity  of 
;ery,  and  phraseology,  which  is  indispensable  to  all  vivid, 
erful  impressions.     Litde  and  ordinary  things,  nay,  such  as 

be  styled  great,  but  are  yet  possessed  of  secondary  splen- 
*,  are  here  forgotten,  or  purposely  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
1  of  the  reader ;  while  the  writer  employs  himself  in  exhibit- 
those  only,  which  are  eminently  important,  intensely  beauti- 
or  gloriously  majestic* 

'his  discourse  of  Si,  John  may  perhaps  with  equal  propriety 
:onsidered,  as  a  description  of  a  p/ace,  which,  with  its  ap- 
Jages,  is  denominated  the  heaven  ofheavem^  or  the  new  Jeru- 
91 ;  or  of  the  state  of  things  existing  in  that  delightful  region  ; 
in  account  of  the  future  character^  and  happiness^  of  the 
rch}  or  the  divine  residence^  where  it  will  dwell j  and  its  hap- 
$s  be  enjoyed.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  therefore,  in  which 
iner  the  discourse  is  understood. 

^f  this  discourse  the  Text  is  the  introduction,  and  contains 
^ral  interesting  declarations  concerning  its  illustrious  subject. 
}  writer  commences  his  observations  by  informing  us,  that, 
r  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  had  passed  away,  he 

a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  brought  into  existence  :  the 
te,  which  St.  Peter  declares  to  be  expected  by  himself,  and 
Fellow-christians,  after  the  conflagration.  In  these  happy  re* 
is«  he  also  informs  us,  tumult  and  confiision  would  never  find 
lace,  TTiere  was  no  more  sea.     Then,  he  announces  to  us,  he 

the  holy  Citi/j  New  Jerusalem^  a  magnificent  emblem  of  the 
re  state,  and  residence,  of  the  redeemed,,  coming  down  from 
I  out  of  heaven.  This  City,  was  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
her  husband  ;  or,  in  other  words,  ornamented  with  every  va- 
y,  and  degree,  of  beauty  and  splendour.  A  great  voice  from 
ven  proclaimed,  that  this  was  the  tabernacle,  or  peculiar 
filing  place,  of  God;  that  it  should  henceforth  exist  with  men 
mgh  all  succeeding  ages  of  duration ;  and  that  God  if^nufd 
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henceforth  dwell  with  them^  and  be  their  Oody  and  that  thty  shmU 
be  his  people.  In  other  words,  the  voice  declared,  that  the  cove* 
nant,  made  with  Abraham,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  promulged 
to  the  Church,  should  now  be  fulfilled  in  all  its  import,  and  t» 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  blessing,  conveyed  in  those  memorable 
words,  I  will  be  ycwr  Ood,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 

Soon  after,  St.  John  was  carried  by  an  angel,  in  the  spirit,  to  t 
great  and  high  mountain;  where,  at  leisure,  he  survejred  the 
same  illustrious  object ;  and  beheld  in  distinct  vision,  and  coi- 
templated  separately,  the  wonderful  parts  of  this  astonishiiig 
structure,  and  all  its  magnificent  appendages.  His  deacriptioD 
of  these  he  concludes  with  this  remarkable  declaration ;  Jtud 
there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth^  nalkn 
whatsoever  worketh  abomination;  or  maketh  a  lie;  bui  they  mkuk 
are  written  in  the  LamVs  book  of  life.  For  the  redeemed,  theoi 
heaven  is  formed,  and  constituted ;  and  all  its  blessings  unite,  to 
complete  their  happy  state  in  the  future  world. 

The  observations,  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  this 
interesting  subject,  I  shall  arrange  under  the  following  beads. 

L  The  Residence  ; 

II.  The  Character; 

III.  The  Employments ;  and, 

IV.  The  Enjoyments  J  of  the  Redeemed. 

In  the  first  place,  The  Residence  of  these  happy  bemgs  claims 
our  particular  attention* 

No  man,  it  is  presumed,  ever  read  the  history  of  our  first  Pa- 
rents, contained  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  without  being 
deeply  interested  in  their  state^  as  well  as  their  character.  The 
paradise,  allotted  to  them  as  their  proper  residence,  has  in  a 
high  degree  engaged  the  attention,  and  awakened  the  delight,  of 
every  reader.  Its  trees  and  fruits  ;  its  fields  arrayed  in  verdure, 
and  adorned  with  flowers ;  the  life,  which  breathed  in  its  winds, 
and  flowed  in  its  rivers  ;  the  serenity  of  its  sky,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  sunshine ;  together  with  the  immortality,  which  gilded, 
and  burnished,  all  its  beautiful  scenes ;  have  filled  the  heart  with 
rapture,  and  awakened  the  most  romantic  visions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  Poets  of  the  West,  and  still  more  those  of  the  East, 
luivp,  down  to  the  present  hour,  kindled  at  the  thought  of  this 
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« 

scene  of  beauty  and  fragrance ;  and  tbe  very  name  of  Eden  has 
met  the  eye,  as  a  gem  in  the  verse  which  it  adorned.  Nay,  it  has 
been  transferred  by  God  himself  to  the  world  of  glory ;  and 
become  one  of  the  appropriate  designations  of  Heaven.  To  him 
Aai  ovfTcomelA,  saith  our  Saviour,  /  will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
Vfe^  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  ofOod. 

If  the  earthly  Paradise  has  been  so  delightful  to  the  human 
mind ;  if  the  human  heart  has  ever  sighed  over  the  loss  of  this 
bappy  residence ;  it  must  certainly  be  a  more  delightful,  as  well 
as  a  more  rational,  employment  to  contemplate  a  Paradise,  won- 
derfully soperiorboth  in  its  nature  and  duration.  Peculiarly 
will  tbis  employment  be  proper,  consolatory,  and  edifying,  to 
bjm,  who,  feeling  himself  a  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  the  present 
worldy  looks  for  a  permanent  residence  beyond  the  grave,  a 
cifyx  v&tcA  hath  foundations^  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God. 

The  heavenly  Paradise  is  formed  for  eternity;  and  will  in 
every  respect  deserve  to  continue  through  this  immense  duration. 
It  is  intended  to  be  the  scene,  in  which  the  infinitely  glorious 
obedience  of  Christ  will  find  its  reward ;  and  will  itself  be  a 
proper  part  of  that  reward,  and  one  honourable  testimony  of  his 
Father's  complacency  in  that  divine  work.  T%e  marriage^supper 
iff  the  Lamb,  the  great  festival  of  the  universe,  is  now  to  be 
holden ;  and  the  house  of  God  will  be  adorned  with  all  the  beau- 
ty and  splendour,  which  can  become  this  great  day,  and  the 
character  of  this  wonderful  Person.  The  prayer  of  Christ  for 
bis  followers,  contained  in  these  remarkao^  words,  And  the 
glmry y  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  given  therkf  that  they  may 
ht  en<,  even  as  we  are  (me  :  I  in  them^  and  thou  in  me;  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one*  Father ,  I  willj  that  they  alsoj  whom 
ikou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory,  which  thou  hast  givenme :  this  prayer  will  now  begin  to  be 
folfilled  in  its  proper  import.  All  the  redeemed  will  now  be 
gathered  in  this  happy  place;  and  the  perfect  Union  between 
them  and  the  Saviour  will  commence.  They  will  begin  to  be- 
hold his  glory,  and  to  possess  the  glory  which  he  has  given  them* 
That  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  will  now  be  made,  which 
the  whole  creation  has  earnestly  and  anxiously  expected  to  this 
time^     This  is  the  period,  in  which  all  things  will  begin  to  be 
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theirs :  the  thiogs  of  this  world,  by  an  instructive  and  delightibl 
recollection  ;  the  things  of  that  which  is  to  come,  by  exquisite 
and  unlimited  enjoyment.  Of  course,  whatever  material  beauty, 
greatness,  and  glory,  can  furnish;  whatever  lAetr  luminous 
minds  can  understand,  or  enjoy,  of  this  natinre ;  will  now  begin 
to  be  lavished  on  them  with  a  bounty,  becoming  the  character  of 
God. 

Perfectly  correspondent  with  these  views  of  the  subject  is  the 
description  of  the  Ntw  Jerusalenij  contained  in  this  discourse  of 
St.  John.  The  foundations  of  the  heavenly  City  are  garnisM 
with  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  Its  dimensions  are  wondCT- 
fully  great.  Its  wall  is  of  jasper.  Its  buildings  are  of  pne 
and  pellucid  gold :  its  gates  are  pearls :  its  watchmen  ate  an- 
gels. The  Throne  of  God,  and  the  Lamb,  is  in  the  midst  of  it. 
Out  of  this  throne  proceeds  the  river  of  life,  and  on  its  banb 
stands  the  tree  of  life,  yielding  the  various  fruits  of  immortality. 
No  temple  is  found  here.  No  night  overcasts  the  sky.  No 
moon  shines.  No  sun  arises.  The  Lord  GodAtmighhfj  andth 
Lamby  are  the  temple  of  this  divine  residence;  the  Sun  which 
shines  with  the  splendour  of  everlasting  day. 

Into  these  mansions,  There  shall  in  no  Tsoise  enter  any  thing j  that 
defileth,  or  that  worketh  abomination,  or  that  maketh  a  lie.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  deceive,  nothing  to  pollute,  nothing  to  awak- 
en disgust  or  abhorrence.  Every  sinner,  and  every  sin,  will  be 
finally  excluded.  Rebellion  will  have  spent  its  force,  the  iron 
rod  of  oppression  will  be  broken  ;  the  trumpet  will  have  blown 
its  final  blast;  the  last  shout  of  battle  will  have  expired;  rfe- 
slructions  will  have  come  to  a  perpetual  end.  Tumult,  suspense, 
and  fear,  will  be  no  more.  The  minds  of  these  happy  inhabi- 
tants will  never  more  be  assailed  by  temptation.  No  lusts  will 
rankle  within  ;  no  enemies  will  seduce  without. 

Private,  separate  interests  will  be  felt,  and  known,  no  more. 
The  universal  good  will  allure  every  eye,  engross  every  heart, 
and  move  every  hand.  Peace,  therefore,  not  in  word,  nor  in 
tongue,  but  in  deed,  and  in  truth  ^  the  peace  of  minds;  the  har- 
mony of  views  ;  the  unison  of  affections,  will  spread  over  all  the 
niillions,  who  inhabit  this  land  of  promise ;  and  diffuse  an 
universal,  and  eternal,  serenity  within,  and  without,  the  soul. 
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Here,  also,  all  things  will  /tve.  Death  and  sorrow,  disease 
and  pain,  crying  and  tears,  will  have  fled  for  ever.  There  will 
be  nothing  to  destroy,  nothing  to  impair,  nothing  to  lament. 
Every  thing  will  live;  and  not  merely  live,  but  grow,  and 
flourish,  and  bloom,  without  interruption.  Life  in  a  sublime 
and  superior  sense,  life  vernal  and  immortal,  will  Impregnate 
the  streams  and  trees,  the  leaves  and  fruits ;  and  animate  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  the  first-bom.  A  glorious  antitype  will  be 
found,  here,  of  the  wheel,  seen  by  EztkUl  in  the  vision  of  the 
Cherubim.  One  spirit,  you  will  remember,  one  life  informed 
both ;  for  the  spirit  of  life  was  in  the  wheels,  as  well  as  in  the 
Cherubim. 

As  all  things  in  heaven  will  be  informed  With  life ;  so  they 
will  become  universally  means  of  joy*  The  present  world  is 
justly  styled  a  vale  of  tears.  Distress  awaits  us  here  in  a  thou- 
sand forms.  Within  us.  It  dwells ;  without,  it  assails.  We  are 
flioners,  are  the  subjects  of  ungratified  desire,  disappointment, 
discontent,  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  distressing  apprehen- 
sions concerning  the  anger  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  our  frail 
bodies  are  subjected  to  the  evils  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and 
heat,  of  weariness  and  languor,  of  sickness  and  pain,  of  decay  and 
death.  Our  friends,  and  families,  are  in  want,  pain,  and  sorrow : 
they  sicken  and  die :  their  sins  disgrace  /Aem,  and  wound  lu  ;  and 
awaken  excruciating  apprehensions  concerning  their  destiny  be- 
yond the  grave.  War,  also,  frequently  spreads  wide  the  mise- 
ries of  dismay,  plunder,  slaughter,  and  devastation.  To  beings, 
habituated  to  a  state  of  existence,  so  extensively  formed  of 
these  distressing  materials,  how  welcome  must  be  the  change, 
which  transports  them  from  this  world  to  Heaven  !  When  the 
rtmsomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return^  and  come  to  the  celestial  Zion 
with  songs}  everlasting  joy  shall  be  Mpon  their  heads}  they  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  fiee  away. 
Heaven  is  created,  to  be  the  residence  of  happiness.  Every 
thing  which  it  contains  will  be  beauty,  grandeur,  and  glory,  to 
the  eye  ;  harmony  to  the  ear ;  and  rapture  to  the  heart :  rapture 
which  admits  no  mixture,  and  knows  no  termination. 

II.  The  Character  op  the  Righteous  in  thf  future  world 
maybe  illustrated  in  the  following  manner. 
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They  art  beings  compoud  of  Body  and  Mnd.  Their  bodict  I 
have  described  in  the  discourse  on  the  ResHrrection ;  and  sUl 
only  add  here,  that  they  will  be  means  of  increasing  essential^ 
both  (he  power,  and  the  enjoyment,  of  their  minds ;  so  that  thqr 
will  be  happier,  after  the  re-union  of  these  two  great  coutitB* 
ents  of  their  existence,  than  before.  In  the  present  w<Mid,  oar 
bodies  are  full  of  imperfection ;  possessed  of  obtuse  fieiCttUits ; 
furnishing  us  information  with  difficulty,  and  in  parts  and  pM> 
eels ;  sluggish  in  their  nature,  and  heavy  in  all  their  BovenieDts. 
By  disease,  also,  and  accident,  their  own  powers  are  impaired; 
and,  with  them,  those  of  the  mind.  Even  when  these  evib  do 
not  exist ;  age  brings  on  certain  decay,  weakens  every  power, 
and  blunts  every  perception. 

But  in  the  world  of  glory,  the  body,  as  was  formerly  observed, 
will  become  a  spiritual  body ;  possessed  of  a  per£ectioii,  cor* 
responding  altogether  with  that  of  the  mind.  By  means  of  it, 
the  mind  will  perceive  more  clearly,  enjoy  more  exquisitely,  and 
act  more  usefully,  than  it  would  do,  if  disembodied. 

It  is  not  here  intended,  that  minds  need,  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  the  possession  of  bodies  to  complete  their  happiness;  or 
that  Saints,  hereafter,  will  enjoy  a  felicity,  superior  to  that  of 
Angels.  It  is  only  intended,  that  this  is  one  way,  in  which  God 
is  pleased  to  make  happiness  perfect ;  and  that  saints  themselves 
will  be  in  a  state  of  higher  perfection,  than  if  they  were  unem- 
bodied.  Of  this,  it  is  apprehended,  the  evidence  is  entire,  in 
the  great  fact,  that  Christ  will  reign  for  ever  in  his  own  glorified 
body :  for  it  will  not  be  supposed,  that  his  human  nature  will  by 
this  fact  be  rendered  less  glorious. 

The  Redeemed  are^  also,  just  men^  made  perfect.  The  word 
perfect  is  differently  understood.  It  may  be  proper,  therefoi^, 
to  observe,  that  I  intend  hy  it,  not  a  state  of  existence,  which 
admits  of  no  accession  to  the  powers  of  the  mind,  its  atlaia- 
ments,  or  its  enjoyments.  The  Infinite  mind  only  is  perfect  is 
this  sense.  I  intend  that  state,  in  which  the  mind  will  be  the 
subject  neither  of  fault  nor  error,  neither  of  decay  nor  weari- 
ness ;  in  which  there  will  be  nothing  to  lessen  its  usefulness,  or 
impair  its  enjoyment;  in  which  it  will  be  entirely  approved  by 
itself,  and  entirely  loved  by  its  Maker;  in  which  it  will  fill  a 
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station,  and  act  a  part,  in  the  Divine  Kingdom,  altoge^ier  ne- 
cessary, desirable,  and  honourable,  and  will  perform  these 
things  perfectly,  and  better  than  they  would  be  performed  by 
any  other  being  whatever.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  per- 
fection of  Angels,  and  the  perfection  of  those,  who  are  declared 
by  Christ  to  be  lawyytl^i^  equal,  or  like  <o.  Angels*  Both  will, 
however,  improve  in  their  attainments,  and  in  their  attributes 
also,  for  ever. 

J%€y  are  redeemed.  They  have  all  been  apostates,  rebek, 
and  outcasts ;  and  were  once  children  of  wrathj  because  they 
were  children  of  dist^edience.  They  were  all,  therefore,  con- 
demned by  the  Law  of  God ;  and,  had  they  been  left  to  them- 
selves, must  have  perished  for  ever.  Every  one  of  them,  also, 
was  turned  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God;  was  renewed  by  the  Divine  goodness,  and  the  myste- 
rious influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace.  Every  one  of  them  was 
once  lost  to  the  virtuous  universe,  and  has  again  been  found* 

Thus  they  are  a  new  order  of  beings  in  the  Divine  kingdom : 
beings,  restored  from  endless  sin  to  endless  holiness,  and  raised 
firom  absolute  perdition  to  immortal  life.  How  amazing  the 
change ;  how  immense  the  deliverance !  So  amazing,  so  literal- 
ly immense,  that  eternity  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  unfold 
the  heightj  the  length,  and  the  breadih  of  this  unexampled  dis- 
pensation. 

In  this  character,  the  Redeemer  will  behold  them  for  ever,  as 
the  peculiar  reward  of  his  mediation,  the  trophies  of  his  cross, 
and  the  gems  in  his  crown  of  glory.  Throughout  the  ages  of 
Heaven  he  will  look  on  every  one  as  an  Immortal  Mind,  to  save 
which  from  endless  turpitude  and  ruin,  he  shed  his  own  most 
precious  blood ;  as  a  Mind,  recovered  by  himself  to  the  Divine 
kingdom,  re-instamped  by  his  spirit  with  the  image  of  God,  and 
thus  furnished  with  an  indefeasible  title  to  eternal  glory. 

7%ey  are  adopted  Children  of  God*  The  relation,  expressed 
in  these  terms,  is  neither  fanciful,  nor  figurative ;  but  real,  ac- 
knowledged by  God,  and  inestimably  important.  In  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  he  was  pleased  to  promise,  that  he  would  be  their 
God,  and  that  they  should  he  his  people  ;  that  he  would  br  a  Fa- 
fher  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be  his  sons  and  daughters. 
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This  covenant  he  will  now  completely  fulfil ;  this  relation  be 
will  now  consummate ;  in  the  sight  of  the  universe.  He  will 
acknowledge  them  as  heirs  of  Gody  and  joint  heirs  with  Jam 
Christ  to  his  kingdom  and  glory ;  to  an  inheritance  incomq^tiiley 
undefiUdy  and  that  fadeth  not  away  ;  an  inheritance,  eternal  in 
the  heavens  ;  a  kingdom^  prepared  for  them  from  thefoundaium  rf 
the  world.  Christ,  says  Su  Paul,  Heb.  ii*  11,  is  not  ashamed  te 
call  them  brethren.  God,  says  the  same  Apostle,  Heb.  xi«  16, 
is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God. 

They  are  Brethren  to  each  other.  \n  this  character,  they  will 
behold  each  other  as  made  of  one  blood,  and  as  sprung  frcun  the 
same  loins ;  as  redeemed  from  sin  and  misery  by  the  death  of 
the  Son  of  God;  as  renewed  by  the  same  spirit  of  Truth;  as 
fellow-members  of  the  same  Church ;  as  fellow-travellers  in  the 
same  journey  towards  Heaven ;  as  ruined  by  the  same  apostasy, 
recovered  by  the  same  mercy,  and  heirs  of  the  same  glorious  ia- 
heritance.  How  many  bonds  of  endearment,  and  unioiiy  are  here 
presented  to  our  view!  How  intimate  are  these  relations! 
How  important  in  their  nature!  What  sources  of  attachment! 
What  indissoluble  ligaments  do  they  form  for  the  heart !  What 
intense  endearment  must  they  awaken !  What  delightful  offices 
of  love  must  they  inspire ! 

They  are  also  Companions  of  Angels.  Ye  are  came,  says  Si. 
Paul,  with  the  anticipating  spirit  of  prophecy.  Ye  are  come  unto 
mount  Zionj  and  unto  the  City  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  Angels*  And  round 
about  the  Tyrone,  says  St.  John,  were  four  and  twenty  seats,  and 
upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and  twenty  Elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white 
raiment ;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold.  And  before 
the  Throne  y  there  was  a  sea  of  glass,  like  unto  crystal.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  Throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  Living 
Ones,  full  of  eyes,  both  before  and  behind.  In  this  passage  the 
:jame  station  is  allotted  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Representatives  of  the  Angelic  host. 

Throughout  every  part  of  the  same  book,  Angels  and  glorified 
saints  are  exhibited  as  dwelling  together  in  the  same  glorious 
mansions,  occupied  in  the  same  employments,  and  united  in  the 
same  praise.     When  the  four  Living  Ones  cry,  Holy,  Holy^ 
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Holi/j  Lord  Ood  Almighty  !  who  wast,  and  who  art^  and  who  art 
to  come  ;  the  four  and  twenty  Elders  fall  down  before  Himj  that 
siiteth  on  the  Throne,  and  worship  him,  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever;  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  Throne,  saying.  Thou  art 
wwrthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power  ;  for 
thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and 
were  created. 

The  Angel  Interpreter  also,  whom  St.  John,  astonished,  and 
bewildered,  by  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  attempted  to 
worship,  replied  to  him  in  these  remarkable  words :  See  thou  do 
it  not.  lam  thy  fellew'Servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  Prophets, 
.  and  of  them  who  keep  the  sayings  of  this  book.  No  words  could 
more  completely  evince  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  under  conside- 
ration. 

Angels,  as  I  have  formerly  shown,  are  the  first  of  all  created 
beings  in  worth,  dignity,  and  glory.  To  be  the  companions  of 
these  exalted  Intelligences,  these  most  favoured  creatures  of  God, 
most  plainly  be  a  privilege,  which  words  will  in  vain  labour  to 
describe,  and  imagination,  to  conceive. 

Finally.  TTiey  are  Kings,  and  Priests,  unto  Ood.  In  the  dis- 
courses, just  now  alluded  to,  I  have  exhibited,  very  imperfectly 
indeed,  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  stations,  which  Angels  oc- 
cupy in  the  Divine  Kingdom.  The  saints,  who  will  hereafter 
be  their  companions,  will  occupy  similar  stations.  The  name, 
Priest,  in  this  declaration,  indicates  the  distinguished  purity  of 
their  character ;  and  teaches  us,  that  their  thoughts,  afiections, 
and  purposes,  will  be  an  unceasing  and  eternal  offering  of  sweet 
incense  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Heaven.  The  name,  King,  denotes 
their  distinguished  honour;  and  informs  us,  that  they  will  here- 
after be  elevated  to  princely  employments,  and  peculiar  digni- 
ties, in  the  Empire  of  Jehovah.  To  him  that  overcometh,  says 
our  Saviour,  will  I  grant  to  sit  ssith  me  in  my  7%rone  ;  even  as  I 
also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  m  his  Throne, 
Rev.  iii.  21.  They  shall  reign,  said  the  interpreting  Angel  to 
JoAn,  when  describing  the  future  happiness  of  the  Righteous, 
They  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
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REMARKS. 

1.  T^ese  ctmsideralians  illuttraU  m  the  strwigt$t  numner  ikt 
Goodness  of  God, 

The  blessings,  which  have  been  summarily  mentioned  in  this 
discourse,  are  all  created,  and  bestowed,  by  the  Infinite  Hand, 
and  contrived  by  the  Infinite  Mind*  They  are  the  best  of  all 
blessings  ;  immeasurable  in  their  value,  in  their  multitude  num- 
berless ;  in  their  duration  eternal.  To  give  sucMilessings,  i$ 
these,  to  any  beings,  even  the  greatest  and  most  excellent,  would 
be  an  exertion  of  bounty,  which  could  not  fail  to  claim  our  high 
admiration.  Here  they  are  given  to  the  humblest  class  of  1o* 
telligent  Creatures :  a  great  part  of  whom  have  held  their  earth- 
ly course  along  the  line,  which  forms  the  lowest  limit  of  moral 
agency ;  and,  during  their  residence  in  this  world,  have  always 
travelled  along  the  verge  of  animal  nature.  Nor  is  this  all,  they 
are  given  to  apostates;  excommunicated  by  themselves  from 
the  assembly  of  virtuous  beings,  voluntary  aliens  from  the  Di- 
vine Kingdom;  useless  to  their  Creator;  and  nuisances  to  his 
creation. 

Why  are  they  given  at  all  ?  To  this  question  no  answer  cao 
be  returned,  but  that  they  are  the  mere  overflowings  of  unlimited 
goodness.  Why,  above  all,  are  they  given  to  such  beings,  as 
have  been  here  described  ?  To  give  in  this  glorious  manner 
to  those,  who  are  possessed  of  the  highest  created  worth,  be- 
tween whose  character  and  rewards  there  is  a  perceptible  de- 
gree of  congruity,  evidences  a  bountiful  disposition,  whose  ex- 
tent and  excellence  are  plainly  incomprehensible.  But  our 
conceptions  of  the  glory  of  this  disposition  are  mightily  enhanc- 
ed, when  we  behold  these  blessings  flowing  in  uninterrupted 
and  eternal  streams  to  beings,  who  have  forfeited  all  good,  and 
who  were  destined  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness  for  ever.  Ob 
give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  said  David,ybr  A«  is  good,  for  his  mer- 
ey  endurethfor  ever  !  Who  remembered  ms  in  our  low  estate,  and 
hath  redeemed  us  from  our  enemies  ^  for  his  mercy  endurethfor 
ever!  Oh  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  Heaven,  for  his  mercy  en- 
ffureth  for  ever. 
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9.  T%eie  connderations  very  forcibly  impresi  iiport  the  mind 
ike  CHory  ^  Ckriit  in  the  work  of  Redemption. 

When  we  read  those  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  fu- 
tolre  happiness  of  the  Righteous  is  exhibited ;  irc  are  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  strength,  and  splendour,  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. I  do  not  remember,  that  in  all  the  conversations,  which 
Ibave  heard  concerning  this  subject,  a  single  individual  has, 
in  any  instance,  given  me  reason  to  suppose,  that  he  considered 
the  Scriptuial  declarations  concerning  it  as  intended  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  strict  sense.  Numerous  as  they  are,  and  uniform 
as  Aeir  tenour  is,  they  appear,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  univer- 
sally, to  be  regarded  as  pictures  intentionally  overdrawn ;  as 
poetieal  efforts,  beautiful  indeed,  and  sublime,  in  an  eminent  dc* 
gitee,  but  rendered  by  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  bold,  fervid, 
and  hyperbolical,  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  received  without 
many  limitations.  With  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  am 
persuaded,  most  persons  rest  satisfied ;  and  thus  regard  Heaven 
at  astate^  somewhat  happier  than  that  of  Eden  ^  but  substantial- 
ly the  same  with  that,  which  mankind  would  have  enjoyed,  had 
their  Progenitor  continued  steadfast  in  his  obedience.  But  with 
these  conceptions,  every  person,  who  pleases,  may  see  there  is 
no  accordance  in  the  Scriptures. 

What  has  given  birth  to  such  conceptions  appears  to  me 
plainly  to  be  the  apprehension,  universally  diffused,  that  these 
wonderful  blessings  cannot  with  propriety  be  dispensed  to  such 
beings,  as  men  arc,  even  in  their  best  estate. 

The  Righteous,  as  well  as  the  Wicked,  are  in  the  Scriptures 
said  to  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works.  The  wicked,  it 
will  be  remembered,  are  rewarded  for  their  works,  as  well  as 
according  to  them.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Righteous, 
unless  in  a  very  humble,  and  very  remote  sense.  The  Right- 
eous are  saved  from  perdition,  and  rewarded  with  eternal  life, 
solely  on  account  of  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Their  own  works 
are  merely  the  proportional  meamre  of  their  reward.  All  arc 
alike  interested  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  arc  there- 
fore alike^piftitled  to  a  reward.  But  there  is  a  real,  and  consi- 
derable, difference  in  the  degrees  of  excellence,  which  they  se- 
verally obtain,  and  exhibit;  and  this  difference,  we  arc  taught 
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pbantly  discumiig'ii  ia  \kt  •igbUi  dnpler  of  Bomms,  A,  Ite 
spared  noi  hii  owm  Svn,  M  ^bftvntfi  Atm^  /or  ui  allf  kmm  mUI 
he  tiol,  mitk  him  aUo^  frttly  gi^t  u$  mtl  ihimg$?  The  Bighttw— i 
tl\c  virtue  whidi  coDStituteo  their  ohaiBcter,  and  the  happbepsiD 
which  it  ii  entitled,  are  all  given  to  Chri«t  in  the  oovoiaal  41 
Redemption,  because  Ht  fluufa  km  soul  an  Qjfkrimgfn  sku  Tksf 
arc  the  seed,  vAtdb,  it  is  promised,  should  prolong  rtttridbytj  m 
be  happy  for  ever.  In  -them  be  sees  the  fruit  tflke  frmmil  ^Im 
soulj  and  it  taiiifitd  iheremUh.  Here  ih€  gmdam  jmipeti  ^ 
Jehovah  prospen  inku  handt*  perfectly  and  for  ever. 

When  we  consider  the  subject  in  this  manner  {  the  dUBcnlliei, 
which  seem  to  attend  it,  vanish.  He,  who  believes,  thai  in  oen- 
sequence  of  the  obedience  ot  wtfdom,  his  Posteri^  ipoiiU  fcave 
enjoyed  immortal  life  in  a  paradisiacal  worid ;  eaonot  ratinnally 
doubt,  that  in  consequence  of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  his  foflow- 
ers  will  enjoy  all  the  blessings,  promised  in  the  Heaven  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  will  cease  to  be  surprised,  when  he  hears  the 
Saviour  say,  Father^  I  will,  thai  they,  wAom  tktu  hast  given  me, 
6e  with  me  whire  /  am  ;  that  ^Asy  moy  hehald  fnjf  gtarjf.  And  ike 
glory,,  which  thou  gavest  me,  have  I gipen  them:  or  to  hear  him 
say,  He,  that  overcomethj  shall  inherit  all  thif^i  :  or  to  hear  Him 
say,  To  him,  that  overcometh,  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  ovtrcamCj  and  am  set  down  with  my  fhther 
in  his  throne.  He  will  no  more  wonder  to  find  St.  Pmal  declar- 
ing to  the  Corinthians,  411  things  art  yours :  Whether  Paut^  or 
Apollos^  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  Itfe,  or  death,  or  things  present, 
or  things  to  come,  all  are  yours.  However  strange  this  sublime 
declaration  may  seem,  its  mysteriousness  will  cease  to  perplex 
him,  when  he  reads,  and  considers,  the  following  verse.  And  yt 
(irt  Christ^ s  ;  and  Christ  is  God*Sm 

But,  while  these  magnificent  promises  are  thus  explained  by 
ihe  mediation  of  Christ,  they  in  return  reflect  the  highest  f^ory 
on  that  wonderful  work.  With  what  splendour,  and  excellenot, 
must  that  obedience  appear  to  the  eye  of -God,  which  his  wisdon 
thinks  it  proper  to  reward  with  the  creation  fif  new  Heavens  and 
a  nfTD  earth  ;  the  everlasting  residence  of  righteoosness,  tnilk, 

^  Isaiah  mi.  10, 11.    Lowtb. 
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happiness,  and  glory;  with  all  the  magnificence,  and  all  the  en- 
joyments, of  the  Ktm  Jenualim ;  with  the  endless  multitude  of 
ti»  first-born,  given  lo  him  as  his  etverlasting  possession,  array- 
ed in  the  splendour  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  quickened  by  the 
smile  of  infinite  complacency,  and  elevated  to  the  summit  of 
created  glory.  Even  this  is  not  all.  Oftke  inertase  of  ki$  fo- 
vemmefil,  ond  ftaet^  that  is,  of  the  glory  of  his  providence,  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  tiUre  tihaU  te  no  mi.  All  things 
here,  fair,  great,  and  exalted,  at  first,  will  soften,  refine,  and 
harmonize,  with  ever-improving  beauty,  enlarge  with  perpetual- 
ly increasing  grandeur,  and  rise  with  a  sublimity  ascending  for 
ever.  With  this  prospect  in  full  view,  who  will  not  exclaim, 
How  great,  how  good,  how  glorious  must  He  be,  of  whose 
wisdom  and  excellence  all  these  things  are  only  the  proper 
reward? 


•    /   ■ 
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THE  REMOTER  CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEATH. 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  HEAVEN. 


Revelation  exu  1 — 3* 

Andliow  anev)  heaven  and  a  new  earth:  for  the  Jini  heavtn  uni 
the  fint  earth  were  paseed  away  ;  and  there  wae  no  more  tea. 
And  I  John  saw  the  holy  City^  Ktw  Jerusalem,  coming  dornn 
from  God  out  of  Heaven^  prepared  as  a  bride^  adorned  for  her 
husband*  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  Heaven^  smfing,  Bt" 
holdy  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men^  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them  J  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with 
them,  and  be  their  God. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  derived  from  these  words,  I  propos- 
ed to  consider, 

L  The  Residence  ; 

II.  The  Character ; 

II L  The  Employments  ;  and, 

IV.  The  Enjoyments  ;  of  the  Redeemed* 

The  two  first  of  these  I  examined  in  that  discourse.  The 
two  last  I  shall  now  make  the  subject  of  consideration. 

Heaven  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  world  of  joy,  and 
praise.    The  account,  here  given,  is  both  rational  and  sublime. 
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Still,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  often  made  the  foundation  of  views 
concerning  Heaven,  which  are  erroneous,  and  unhappy.  Un- 
less I  am  deceived,  it  is  a  very  common  opinion,  that  to  receive 
enjoyment,  and  to  praise  the  Author  of  it,  constitute  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  the  state  of  existence,  allotted  to  the  Righteous  in 
the  future  world.  This  opinion  I  suppose,  indeed,  to  exist  in- 
definitely, and  loosely ;  and  without  any  known  decision  of  the 
mind,  either  that  such  will  be  the  fact,  or  that  such  is  its  own 
opinion.  Yet  1  suspect,  that*  if  many  persons,  and  those  not  of 
inferior  understanding,  were  to  be  asked  in  what  the  happiness 
of  Heaven  consists ;  the  two  particulars  above  mentioned  would 
make  up  their  answer.  This  I  suspect,  because  I  find  these  ob- 
jects mentioned  alone,  almost  always,  when  Heaven  becomes 
the  theme  of  discourse. 

To  praise  God  for  the  perfections  of  his  nature  is  unques- 
tionably an  universal,  and  eternal  duty,  as  well  as  a  de- 
lightful employment,  of  Intelligent  creatures.  Far  be  it.  from 
ne  to  undervalue  the  importance,  or  the  excellence,  of  this  du- 
ty. To  receive  enjoyment,  also,  is  unquestionably  one  great 
^,  for  which  Intelligent  creatures  are  made;  and  an  end, 
:learly  worthy  of  their  Maker.  But  the  mode,  in  which  this 
enjoyment  is  attained,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment,, 
ire  considerations  of  peculiar  moment  both  to  the  views,  which 
we  form  of  the  celestial  happiness,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  hap- 
piness itself. 

The  State  of  existence  in  Heaven  is  not  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures  as  a  state  of  mere  recipiency  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
;erm,  or  of  mere  quiescent  enjoymentm  Glorified  spirits  are  not, 
IS  I  believe,  mere  vessels,  into  which. happiness  is  poured  by 
he  Divine  Hand ;  and  do  not  merely  enjoy  what  is  thus  cammuni* 
:ated.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  the  most  active  of  all  beings  in 
he  Creation  of  God  ;  the  most  ItAorious  ;  and  the  most  unremitting 
n  their  exertions.  Out  of  this  activity  their  happiness  in  a  great 
neasure  springs. 

Christ  has  taught  us,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give^  than 
0  receive;  that  is,  to  communicate  good  to  others,  than  to 
'eceive  it  from  their  hands.  This  great  principle  I  have  en- 
leavourcd  to  illustrate,  variously,  in  several  of  these  discourses  : 
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m  Ai  nminfim  ^  wiHm  t  4ml  m  elU  i^^liMiie»^  fSMMi  ^^m* 
I^irmml  tiffmm§u    kk  thitv4ltCi«M»  it wtt^  f  fbtte«4AyMlQ 

pien  MMirf  b0iag,'tlMii  tfail  ^f  mraly>recei¥ilig.    I^  Hm^  die 

md  mminMlfi  ininrior  t»  tiidfr  a  aiate^  w  we  can  itiirtA 
ceftuiMy  iu|^  easOf  isxi«t  ^  fi»  tao^^ 
»tniriil«l(i^  be  eiw«ai  uAifled- irilh  iiihi*tonli^whtie€i» 
plofflupt  it  #oold  Im  U>(l»  gooA 

ilgftik}  iingeb  are  tbe  ;Mr»t<fi»  inhabltaiit*  of  HUMSb  •  Of 
all  befaigelliey  are  tft^mMtactiTe:  as  I  have-  eodtevqanito 
•hinVt  whaii'dfaominiiig  cooceming  tbeir  ehameter*  Thefsa* 
aenl  state  of  Heavea,  therefore,  is  a  state- of  the  MM  e«tifO  aai 
umreaiied'  eiertioo.  It  eanaot  be  boliered,  that,  wlie»  thiaglo- 
rians  worid  it  so  &r  cbaiq^  as  with  fipoprtety  lo  be  ityfada 
new  Heaveiv  its  iahabitaots  will  be  siinfe  ftoai  a  higher-  to-  aa 
incoaoeivaUy  lewe»  stale  of  being. 

If  the  obijwiations,  which  have  been  riready  neida,  are  allow- 
ed to  be  j«l>i  itinQSt  be  dearly  perceifed,  that  the  eejegmsais 
of  the  Righieoee  will  arise*  to  such  a  degree^  oot  of  iheir  eai* 
plojments;  and  that  these  objects  will  be  so  necessarily,  so 
frequently,  and  so  extensively  blended  together ;  as  to  render 
a  distinct  consideration  of  them  both  difficult  and  useless. .  1 
shall,  therefore,  blend  my  observations  concerning  them  under 
the  following  heads. 

1.  A  witt  he  OM  EmploymetU  of  the  Righteous  m  tlu  future 
world  io  iiwljf  the  Worhj  and  learn  the  Characler  of  God. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  is  the  proper  omploymcnt  of 
the  huM^  possessed  by  rational  beings;  the  purpose,  for 
which  it  was  created.  The  end,  here  proposed,  is  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  The  means,  by  which  il  is  accomplished,  are 
the  study  of  his  works.  These,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
all  existed,  originally,  in  the  Uncreated  Mind;  and  are  all, 
merely,  various  means  of  displaying  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness. 

Matter^  however  insignificant  it  may  seem  as  a  collection  of 
atoms,  assumes  a  very  different  character,  when  endued  with  its 
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peculiar  powers,  arranged  in  an  immense  system,  and  operating 
to  great  and  glorious  purposes.  In  this  view,  it  becomes  capa- 
ble of  exhibiting  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Jehovah  in  a  man- 
ner, exceedingly  sublime  and  wonderful.  Accordingly,  the  di- 
vine writers,  particularly  the  Psalmist,  often  make  the  objects, 
constituting  this  part  of  the  Creation,  the  themes  of  their  wonder 
and  praise. 

In  the  material  kingdom,  particularly,  we  see  beauty  display- 
ed in  millions  of  forms,  and  varieties;  and  novelty  in  every 
transition  from  object  to  object.  Grandeur  also,  and  sublimity, 
engross  the  imagination  in  the  mountain  and  the  ocean,  the 
tempest  and  the  volcano,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  host  of 
heaven.  When  we  lifl  up  our  thoughts,  by  the  aid  of  astrono- 
my, to  the  solar  system,  and  contemplate  the  Sun  as  a  vast  cen- 
tral world,  encircled  by  a  host  of  other  worlds,  with  their  innu- 
merable inhabitants ;  when  we  consider  the  universe  as  filled 
with  suns,  surrounded  by  similar  worlds ;  still  more,  if  we  re- 
gard all  these  as  arranged  into  one  vast  harmonious  system,  sus- 
pended from  the  throne  of  God,  and,  amid  all  their  apparent 
wanderings  and  mazes,  moving  for  ever  with  perfect  order 
aronnd  the  Heaven  of  Heavens ;  we  can  w^nt  no  proofs,  that 
the  material  creation  is  sufficiently  magnificent  to  become  a 
most  useful  object  of  investigation  to  any  created  mind,  however 
capacious,  however  dignified,  however  sublime,  may  be  its 
powers  of  conception. 

But  the  material  creation  is  capable  of  becoming  a  still  more 
interesting  object  of  contemplation.  It  is  a  vast  store-house  of 
means,  all  fitted,  all  operating,  to  the  production  of  the  best 
ends.  In  this  world  we  daily  see  it  the  means  of  life,  comfort, 
and  usefulness ;  of  instruction  and  warning ;  of  admiration,  grati- 
tude, and  praise ;  to  ourselves.  In  other  worlds  it  is,  proba- 
bly in  a  far  higher  degree,  the  means  of  excellence,  and  enjoy- 
ment, to  their  respective  inhabitants:  such  as  are  capable  of 
enlarging  any  mind  with  both  physical  and  moral  science  in  a 
manner,  which  ages  of  ages  will  not  enable  us  to  comprehend. 
Above  all,  when  we  remember,  that  God  is  the  grandeur,  which 
every  where  spreads ;  the  sublimity  which  rises ;  the  beauty 
which  glows ;  the  life  which  animates  ?  the  wisdom  which  as- 
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tonishes;  and  the  fjoodness  which  provides,  sustains,  and  k- 
joices ;  we  shall  see  this  field  of  contemplation,  and  intelligenoe, 
not  only  exalted,  immense,  and  endlessly  improving,  but  literally 
divine. 

The  world  of  minds  is,  however,  a  far  more  august  and  f^ 
rious  field  of  such  contemplation.  Minds  are  as  much  superior 
to  matter,  as  thought  and  volition  are  superior  to  extension  ui 
solidity ;  and  are  the  end,  for  which  matter  was  formed.  The 
material  creation  is  a  sumptuous  palace.  Minds  are  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  without  which,  the  mansion,  with  all  its  furniture,  would 
be  empty,  solitary,  and  useless. 

In  the  world  of  minds,  all  the  sources  of  admiration,  and  en- 
joyment, are  found  in  still  higher  degrees.  They  are  endlessly 
diversified  in  thought,  purpose,  and  action ;  and  hence  funisb 
to  the  eye  novelty,  presented  to  its  view  in  an  eternal  succes- 
sion. Minds  are,  also,  intensely  and  divinely  beauiifulm  Vir- 
tue, the  beauty  of  the  mind,  derives  this  peculiar  character  from 
the  gentle,  serene,  and  sweet  affections ;  and  is  of  all  attributes 
incomparably  the  most  delightful.  In  a  single  mind,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  diversities,  incomprehensible  by  us.  What  then  must  be 
its  varieties  in  the  whole  Intelligent  Creation !  All  these,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  varieties  of  beauty  only  ^  as. light  in 
all  its  different  colours  is  still  the  same  glorious  element. 

At  the  same  time,  minds  are  the  noblest  specimens  of  created 
greatness.  This  is  especially  seen  in  magnanimous  affections, 
elevated  sentiments,  sublime  conceptions,  and  the  exalted  ac- 
tions to  which  they  give  birth.  Even  in  the  present  world  we 
are  not  absolute  strangers  to  these  illustrious  objects.  Heaven 
is  the  native  Country  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  magnificent. 
Virtue  here  exists  in  every  beautiful,  every  noble,  form.  What- 
ever is  trifling,  little,  and  low,  is  here  precluded  forever.  Here 
are  seen,  and  studied,  the  beauty  of  the  Cherub,  the  dignity  oi 
the  Seraph,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Archangel.  Here,  also, 
the  Messiah  presents,  in  a  manner  capable  of  being  understood 
by  sanctified  minds,  the  excellence  and  glory  of  Jehovah  ;  ihc 
effulgence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ;  reflected,  softened,  and 
brought  down  to  the  comprehension  of  a  limited  understanding. 
All  these  objects,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  seen  in  Heaven 
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by  minds,  invested  with  new  powers  of  discernment ;  and  with 
an  equally  new,  as  well  as  intense,  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  objects  themselves. 

The  Providence  of  God  will  become  a  still  more  glorious  field 
of  knowledge  to  the  Righteous  in  the  future  world. 

The  providence  of  God  is  the  End,  for  which  the  Creation 
exists.  Creation  is  merely  a  collection  of  means ;  immensely 
nagnificent  indeed ;  an  astonishing  display  of  contrivance ;  a 
sublime  proof  of  almighty  agency ;  but  by  itself  inexplicable, 
and  useless.  In  providence,  worlds  do  not  barely  exist ;  but 
operate  to  desirable  purposes,  and  become  the  means  of  created 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness.  In  providence,  minds  do  not 
barely  possess  being;  but  understand,  design,  act,  love,  and 
enjoy.  Here  the  reasons  are  found,  why  such  beings  have  ex* 
isted  in  such  places,  times,  and  circumstances ;  and  were  en- 
dued with  such  powers  and  faculties.  Here,  also,  is  seen  the 
government  of  God,  exerted  over  them ;  and  the  wisdom  and 
goodness,  employed  in  his  various  dispensations.  Providence, 
therefore,  is  the  fairest  and  best  display  of  Infinite  perfection. 

In  this  world  we  are  children,  standing  on  the  bank  of  a 
mighty  river.  Casting  our  eyes  upward,  and  downward,  along 
the  channel,  we  discern  various  windings  of  its  current;  and 
perceive,  that  it  is  now  visible,  now  obscure,  and  now  entirely 
bidden  from  our  view.  But,  being  far  removed  from  the  foun- 
tains whence  it  springs,  and  from  the  ocean  into  which  it  is 
emptied,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  conceptions  of  the  beauty, 
usefulness,  or  grandeur,  of  its  progress.  Lost  in  perplexity  and 
ignorance,  we  gaze,  wonder,  and  despond.  In  this  situation  a 
messenger  from  Heaven  comes  to  our  relief,  with  authentic 
information  of  its  nature,  its  course,  and  its  end ;  conducts  us 
backward  to  the  fountains,  and  leads  us  forward  to  the  ocean. 

This  river  is  the  earthly  system  of  providence :  the  Bible  is 
the  celestial  messenger:  and  Heaven  is  the  ocean  in  which  all 
preceding  dispensations  find  their  end. 

In  that  glorious  world,  no  Revelation  will  be  needed  to  illu- 
mine the  thoughts  of  its  inhabitants  concerning  the  Divine  ad- 
ministrations. While  they  were  here  below;  they  thought  as 
children^  they  spake  as  children^  and  they  reasoned  as  children  ,* 
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but  nom  they  havB  hecMu  men ;  and  ba^e  left  behind  tbem  all 
their  childish  imperfectioni.  Once  thejf  knew  in  pari  ;  now  thty 
know  even  as  they  also  are  known.  Possessed  of  superior  vision, 
the  eye  will,  here,  with  a  direct  and  undeceiving  survey,  trace 
from  the  beginning  the  glorious  dispensations  of  its  Creator  to> 
wards  the  various  inhabitants  of  his  boundless  empire ;  will  see 
tbem  rise  from  little  fountains ;  and,  enlarging  by  continual  ad- 
ditions, become  mighty  rivers*  In  all  their  progress,  they  will 
see  good,  both  moral  and  natural,  produced  without  iDtermission, 
and  increasing  without  end :  while  the  glory  of  the  Uncreated 
Mind,  dawning  on  the  original  darkness  with  a  beaotiftil  lustre, 
shines  perpetually  more  and  more  taUo  the  f  erf  eel  day* 

Here  God  will  be  seen  as  he  is.  Here,  also,  he  will,  in  a  sense,  be 
all  that  is  seen.  In  his  presence  created  glory  will  &de,  and  be 
forgotten. 

In  Heaven  the  mysteries  of  the  present  world  will  be  finished* 
Every  being  and  event  will  appear  to  have  been  known*  and 
chosen,  from  the  beginning,  and  to  have  been  a  proper  part  of  a 
perfect  system.  It  will  be  seen,  that  nothing  was  defective,  and 
nothing  superfluous ;  that  sparrows  fell  to  the  ground,  and  that 
the  hairs  of  our  heads  were  numbered,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  Infinite  Wisdom.  In  a  word,  reasons  of  sufficient  importance 
will  be  disclosed,  why  every  thing  was  as  it  has  actually  been ; 
and  why  the  universe  was  not  formed  of  different  materials,  or 
conducted  in  a  different  manner. 

In  the  Intelligent  Kingdom,  particularly,  will  these  delightful 
things  be  eminently  visible.  The  knowledge,  virtues,  and  ac- 
tions, of  Saints  and  Angels,  will  be  the  fairest  images,  the  bright- 
est copies,  of  supreme  perfection  ;  a  resemblance,  which,  through 
age,  succeeding  age,  will  become  more  beautiful,  more  lovely, 
more  divine.  With  tlie  improvement  of  their  excellence  will 
his  providence  towards  them  exactly  correspond ;  and,  as  their 
character  becomes  more  exalted,  his  dispensations  will  assume  a 
continually  increasing  splendour.  The  character  of  a  great  and 
wise  Prince  is  most  effectually  learned  from  the  wisdom  of  his  laws ; 
the  arrangement  of  his  officers  and  their  employments ;  the  mag- 
nificence ofhis  court ;  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his  government ; 
^nd  the  high  honour,  voluntarily  rendered  to  him  by  all  his  sub- 
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jects.  Thus  the  character  of  Jsrovar  will  be  seen  in  the  glory  of 
his  residence ;  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  those  who  surround  his 
throne ;  the  wisdom  of  their  destination^  offices,  and  employ- 
ments ;  their  reverence  for  his  perfections ;  their  devotion  to  his 
service ;  the  rewards,  which  they  receive  from  his  hand ;  and, 
particularly,  in  the  characteristical  nature  of  his  government, 
by  which  all  things  will  improve,  refine,  and  brighten,  for  ever. 

This  knowledge  of  the  Righteous^  in  Heaven  ^  will  he  extensive* 
ly  acqmred  by  Contemplation*  For  this  employment  they  will  be 
most  happily  fitted  by  the  superior  vigour  of  their  minds ;  by 
the  vastness  of  the  field  0]:>ened  to  their  view ;  by  the  delight- 
ful nature  of  the  objects,  which  it  contains ;  and  by  the  endless 
opportunities,  furnished  for  it  in  the  progress  of  duration. 

What  they  will  acquire  from  this  source,  their  mutual  Communi- 
cations  will  mightily  enlarge.  The  difi*erent  generations  of  the 
Righteous  will  unfold  to  each  other  those  providential  dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  his  Church,  of  which  they  have  severally  been 
witnesses ;  their  own  difficulties,  and  temptations ;  their  faith, 
and  hope ;  their  perseverance,  and  triumph ;  together  with  all 
the  manifestations  of  mercy,  which  they  received  in  the  present 
world.  Into  these  things,  Angels,  also,  will  desire  to  look :  for 
they  will  discern  by  means  of  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God*  From  them  will  men,  in  their  turn,  learn  with  transport 
the  dispensations  of  God  in  the  Heavenly  world  throughout  all 
its  past  ages.  In  this  manner  will  the  eye  behold  the  events  of 
all  preceding  periods,  brought  together  from  every  part  of  the 
tmiverse,  concentered  in  one  luminous  point,  and  formed  into  an 
image,  intense,  exact,  and  beautiful,  beyond  imagination. 

Christ  is  the  light  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  present  world. 
He  has  taught  us,  that  he  will  feed  his  followers,  and  lead  them 
to  living  fountains  of  waters.  He  will  furnish  them  with  that 
knowledge,  which  is  the  true  food  of  the  mind  ;  and,  to  slake  their 
thirst  for  improvement,  will  lead  them  to  the  fountains  of  eter- 
nal wisdom,  from  which  they  shall  drink  for  ever.  The  perfect 
tions,  and  pleasure,  of  the  Uncreated  Mind  he  will  eternally  un- 
fold ;  and  direct  them,  throughout  all  the  ages  of  Heaven,  in  the 
paths  of  truth,  virtue,  and  enjoyment.  The  Instructor  will  be 
their  Saviour.     The  disciples  will  be  those,  whom   he  has  re- 
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deemed  from  perdition  with  his  own  precious  blood.  Think 
what  must  be  the  instructions  of  such  a  Teacher  ;  what  the  im- 
provement of  such  disciples ! 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  in  Heaven^  Testimony  will  complete^ 
assume  its  proper  character.  Safe  from  error  and  incapable  of 
deceit,  perfectly  exact  and  completely  adequate,  it  will  command 
assent  Equally  with  demonstration.  Distrust,  the  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  Intelligent  beings,  will  be  finally  broken  down; 
and  Confidence,  unmingled  and  unalloyed,  will  resume  its  place. 
What  a  history  will  this  testimony  unfold !  It  will  be  the  histo- 
ry of  virtuous  minds  ;  of  angels  ;  of  the  Redeemer  ;  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  of  his  boundless  wisdom  and  beneficence ;  of  their  virtue 
and  salvation. 

2.  Another  Employment  of  the  Righteous  will  be  to  glorify 
God. 

Under  the  preceding  head  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  the 
natural  and  moral  creation,  and  in  the  system  of  providence. 
God  will,  in  a  sense,  be  all  that  will  be  known,  and  that  the  in- 
telligence, virtue,  and  enjoyment,  of  the  Heavenly  world  will  he 
an  immense,  and  endlessly  varied,  display  of  Divine  perfection. 
It  was  also  observed,  that  God  will  be  seen  as  he  is. 

With  these  views  of  his  character,  the  Heavenly  inhabitants 
will  render  to  Him  supreme  and  unmingled  reverence.  He  will 
appear  in  his  proper  character,  infinitely  great  and  majeslic,  but 
divested  of  all  those  terrors,  amid  which  he  has  so  often  mani- 
fested himself  in  the  present  world.  He  will  no  longer  have 
his  way  in  the  whirlwind,  and  in  the  storm ;  nor  be  surrounded 
by  a  flame  of  devouring  fire.  These  were  manifestations  made 
to  sinners ;  and  will  never  be  repeated  in  the  Heavenly  world. 
That  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  wisdom  ;  that  fear  of  the  Lord 
which  is  a  fountain  of  life  ;  will  rise  spontaneously,  and  delight- 
fully, in  every  mind,  when  it  fixes  its  eye  on  the  greatness,  and 
purity,  of  Jehovah  ;  at  once  infinitely  awful  and  lovely  :  while 
the /ear,  which  bringeth  into  bondage,  will  hy  perfect  love  be  cast 
out  for  over.  This  reverence  is  a  delightful,  and  exalted,  emo- 
tion ;  an  ennobling  exercise  of  piety ;  and  the  proper  regard  of 
a  virtuous  creature  toward  the  majesty,  and  purity,  of  his  Crea- 
tor. 
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They  will  also  render  to  God,  st^eme  Admiration* 
.  In  all  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  it  will  be  their 
everlasting  employment  to  trace,  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  the 
manifestations  of  Divine  wisdom.  This  attribute  they  will  find 
exhibited  in  the  endless  multitude  of  beings,  and  events ;  their 
attributes,  and  their  operations ;  the  fitness  of  each  to  its  place, 
and  purpose ;  their  perfection,  as  parts  of  a  mighty  whole  ;  the 
symmetry,  with  which  they  are  arranged ;  the  skill,  with  which 
they  are  directed ;  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  end,  to  which 
all  are  destined ;  and  the  perfection  of  the  manner,  in  which  it 
is  accomplished.  The  field  of  study  is  immense ;  the  investiga- 
tion will  be  eternal ;  and  at  every  step,  their  admiration  will  rise 
higher,  and  higher,  without  end. 

Another  exercise  of  thes^  happy  beings  towards  their  Crea- 
tor  will  be  tupreme  Love. 

Their  benevolence  towards  God  will  be  supreme,  as  being  the 
Sum  of  all  existence ;  compared  with  which  the  creatures,  whom 
he  has  made,  are  nothing.  To  his  glory,  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  designs,  their  good-will  will  occupy  all  the  hearty  and  all  the 
ioulf  and  all  the  strength^  and  alljjie  understanding.  They  will 
regard  him  with  unlimited  complacency^  as  the  Being,  in  whom 
exists,  and  operates,  and  shines,  whatever  consummate  virtue 
can  approve  and  love.  They  will  render  to  him  intense,  and 
UDmingled,gra/t<ui{e,  as  the  source  of  boundless  good  to  a  bound- 
less multitude  of  beings  :  good,  felt  by  each,  in  his  own  bosom, 
with  astonishment  and  rapture. 

Equally  entire  will  be  the  Confidence^  exercised  by  the  celes- 
tial inhabitants  towards  the  Author  of  their  blessings. 

The  truth  of  God  will  there  be  seen  to  be  cu  the  great  mountains  ; 
and  Aw  word  for  ever  settled  in  Heaven.  The  soul  will  rest  on 
the  faithfulness  of  its  Maker  as  the  Rock  of  ages,  and  on  the 
mercy  of  its  Redeemer,  as  the  corner-stone  laid  in  Zion ;  the 
sure  foundation^  tried  and  precious.  The  Object  will  be  perfect : 
the  confidence  will  be  entire. 

In  a  former  discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Evangelical 
Faith,  or  Confidence^  I  have. remarked,  that  there  seems  not  to 
be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  any  science^  properl/so  called,  of 
the  character  of  spirits,  beside  that,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
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Infinite  Mind.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  Omniscience  to  look  di- 
rectly upon  the  hearts  of  spiritual  beings,  and  to  see  the  natnrt 
of  their  thoughts,  as  they  exist.  Created  minds  learn  the  cha- 
racter  of  each  other  by  experience.  When  they  uniformly 
speak  truth ;  they  are  believed  to  be  characteristically  sincere. 
When  they  uniformly  exhibit  faithfulness  ;  they  become  charac- 
teristically objects  of  confidence.  In  the  same  manner  tbey 
learn  the  character  of  the  Creator. 

The  mysteries,  which  in  this  world  have  perplexed  tbek 
views  concerning  the  dispensations  and  character  of  God,  will 
there  be  finished  by  a  complete  disclosure  of  their  nature,  ten- 
dencies, and  ends.  It  will  there  be  clearly  discerned,  that  in 
every  case  God  proposed,  and  accomplished,  that,  which  was 
fittest  to  be  done  ;  that,  which,  in  the  possession  of  clear,  im- 
prcjudiced,  unerring  views,  their  own  minds  pronounce  to  be 
worthy  of  the  Universal  Ruler.  This  conviction  will  preclude 
every  doubt,  every  fear,  concerning  his  future  dispensations. 
The  perfection  of  the  past  will  be  admitted  without  a  question, 
as  complete  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  the/u/tire.  The  soul, 
therefore,  will  cheerfully  yiel^  itself  with  implicit  confidence  to 
the  guidance  and  conduct  of  its  Creator  throughout  the  never- 
ending  progress  of  duration. 

To  the  strength,  and  growth,  of  this  emotion,  (than  which 
none  is  more  delightful,  more  excellent,  or  more  improving,)  the 
daily  administration  of  the  Heavenly  system  of  providence  will 
mightily  contribute.  The  emanations  of  forgiving,  redeeming, 
and  sanctifying  love,  and  the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency,  will, 
on  the  one  hand,  warm  their  hearts  with  a  gratitude ;  and  on 
the  other,  invigorate,  and  enrapture,  a  confidence ;  forbidden 
by  no  law,  confined  by  no  bounds,  and  capable  of  no  excess. 

From  all  these  views^  and  emotions^  in  the  minds  of  the  Hta* 
venly  inhabitants,  will  flow  their  everlasting  Praise. 

The  praise  of  the  mind,  as  every  one  will  easily  see,  who 
reads  with  attention  the  various  songs,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  formed  by  the  combination,  and  exercise,  of  the  attri- 
butes, which  I  have  mentioned.  Of  this  the  praise  of  the  lips  is 
only  the  expression.  To  the  Omniscient,  it  is  obvious,  no  ex- 
ternal worship  can  be  necessary.     The  eye,  which  looks  into 
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the  mind  with  an  intuitive  view^  tees  in  the  union  of  just  thoughts, 
and  virtuous  affections,  particularly  in  the  combined  efforts  of 
piety  to  glorify  its  Author,  an  altar  erected,  and  an  oblation 
made,  of  the  purest  incense,  and  the  sweetest  of  all  perfumes. 
This  oflering  is,  however*  perceptible  to  no  other  being.  The 
ends,  for  which  external  religious  services  are  enjoined,  are  to 
make  powerful  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  worshipper ;  and 
to  awalcen  powerful  sympathy,  and  increase  devotion,  in  many 
minds  by  participation.  For  these  ends,  it  is  presumed,  it  ex- 
ists 1)1  every  world,  where  religious  worship  exists ;  and  will 
unquestionably  bold  a  distinguished  place  in  Heaven.  There, 
the  Scriptures  teach  us,  united  praise  will  be  offered  up  to  God 
throughout  the  ages  of  eternity.  This  was  the  peculiar  worship 
of  |^ani4ise.    It  is  the  peculiar  worship  of  Heaven. 

With  immediate  reference  to  this  religious  employment,  the 
followers  of  Christ  are  said  to  be  made  by  him  Priests  unto  Ood. 
Every  glorified  spirit  will  there  be  a  divinely  commissioned 
Minister  of  Religion  ;  whose  proper  business  it  will  be  to  offer 
this  pure  and  fragrant  oblation  for  ever.  The  glorious  charac- 
ter of  God ;  a  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  God ;  his 
wonderful  works  of  creation,  and  the  astonishing  dispensations 
of  his  eternal  providence,  will  intensely  occupy,  and  delightfully 
engross,  the  minds  of  these  happy  beings.  In  the  celebration 
of  these,  the  first  of  all,  themes  will  the  souls,  and  voices,  and 
harps,  of  the  Heavenly  inhabitants  unite  with  harmony  and 
transporL  Tht  four  Living  Orus^  the  four  and  twenty  ElderSj 
tk€  ismumerable  company  of  Angels  ^  and  the  great  multitude^ 
which  no  fnan  can  number^  of  all  nations^  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
will  mutually  kindle  with  devotion  and  ecstacy,  while  they  re- 
sound the  everlasting  song ;  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  f  Amen.  Blessing,  and 
Glory  9  and  Honour,  and  Power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  tq^on  the 
Tyrone  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  asid  ever  ! 

From  the  same  views  and  affections  will  spring  the  Active  ser- 
vice, which  the  Redeemed  will  render  to  God  in  the  future  world. 

Heaven  is  styled  the  Temple  of  God;  (Rev.  vii.  15,)  to  denote 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  as  being  all  virtuous,  and  their 
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employments  as  being  all  sacred.  In  this  TVmp/e,  it  is  said, 
ihetf  serve  God  religiously  day  and  night ;  to  denote,  that,  bow- 
ever  they  may  be  employed,  their  minds  are  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  devotion.  Wherever  they  are,  piety  is  their  predominating 
character.  Still,  the  Scriptures  plainly  appear  to  teach  us,  that 
their  employments  are  not  merely  those,  which  are  involved  in 
the  word  worship. 

The  Redeemed  are  made  Kings j  as  well  as  Priests,  unio  God; 
and  will  reign  with  Him  for  ever  and  ever,  ' 

In  the  sentence  of  approbation,  pronounced  upon  tbem  imme- 
diately after  death,  it  is  declared,  that  they  shall  be  Riders 
over  many  things,  as  well  as,  that  they  shall  enter  into  the  joy  qf 
their  Lord.  They  have  overcome,  and  according  to  the  promise 
of  Christ,  will  sit  with  him  m  his  J%rone,  even  its  he  overcame, 
and  is  set  down  with  his  Hither  in  his  JTirone,  Whatever  difler- 
ence  of  opinion  may  exist  concerning  the  exact  meaning  of  these 
declarations,  there  will,  I  presume,  be  no  doubt  concemiDg 
their  general  import.  That  they  indicate  high  dignity  of  cba- 
racter,  station,  and  employment,  will  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  dis- 
pute. 

In  the  Universe,  the  immense  Kingdom  of  Jehovah,  order,  in 
the  perfect  sense,  extends  from  the  Infinite  Ruler  through  all 
the  gradations  of  virtuous  beings,  down  to  the  humblest  of  its  in- 
habitants. In  such  an  Empire,  the  services,  necessary  to  this 
order,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  esta- 
blished, are  of  necessity  endless  in  their  multitude,  and  sufficient- 
ly comprehensive  to  furnish  his  own  part  to  every  virtuous  be- 
ing. For  this  part  each  individual  was  formed,  and  destined; 
and  both  his  faculties,  and  attainments,  were  directed  by  the 
Divine  prescience  so,  as  to  qualify  him  to  act,  in  it,  in  a  better 
manner  than  any  other  being.  Thus  no  individual  will  be  use- 
less, forgotten,  or  unemployed.  Every  one  will  labour  in  hi> 
own  place,  and  will  perform  the  duties  of  that  place,  in  the  hap- 
piest manner. 

The  system  fills  immensity,  and  endures  through  eternity. 
The  plans,  persons,  faculties,  attributes,  and  employments,  are 
fitted  by  supreme  wisdom  to  the  extent  of  the  system.     Ample 
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room,  therefore,  is  here  furnished  for  the  operations  of  every 
virtuous  being ;  a  boundless  scope  for  every  endowment^  acqui- 
aition,  and  effort. 

In  this  vast  Kingdom,  the  Redeemed  will  fill  the  honourable 
BiBtioDS,  indicated  by  the  passages  quoted  above,  and  by  the 
character  delineated  in  the  preceding  discourse ;  and  will  be 
designated  to  employments  of  superlative  honour  and  glory. 
They  are  sone,  and  Kinga^  and  Priests^  to  God  the  Father.  They 
are  Brethren  of  Christy  and  joint-heirs  with  him  to  the  Heavenly 
inherUance.  Angeh  dive  their  fellom-servantSf  and.  of  their  Bre- 
thren. They  will,  therefore,  be  united  with  Angels  in  the  mag- 
liificent  employments,  which  I  ha^e  attributed  to  them  in  the  se- 
cond discourse  concerning  these  illustrious  beings. 

Of  the  happy  agents,  who  are  thus  employed,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  many,  who  are  now  last,  and  humblest,  in  the  me- 
diatorial Kingdom,  will  then  be  exalted  to  stations  of  peculiar 
cUstinction  :  as  those  angels,  who  Kept  not  their  first  estate,  will 
become  the  last,  and  lowest,  of  all  Intelligent  creatures.  The 
meek  and  humble  virtues  will  then  rise  to  their  own  proper  es- 
timation ;  and,  while  they  shine  with  their  inherent  lustre  and 
beauty,  will  be  seen,  and  acknowledge^,  as  copies,  f»^eminent- 
ly  lovely,  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Redeemer. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  offices  there  will  be  no  emulation, 
jealousy-,  nor  hatred.  The  system  will  be  planned  by  God  him- 
self; and  acknowledged  with  reverence  and  delight  as  his  per- 
fect wol*k.  In  it,  wisdom  will  be  displayed,  and  goodness  ope- 
rate, without  limits.  The  single  employment  will  be  to  do  good, 
and  glorify  its  Author.  "^ 

3.  Another  Employment  of  the  Redeemed  will  be  to  befriend 
each  other. 

Heaven  is  the  world  of  friendship ;  of  friendship  unmingled, 
ardent,  and  entire.  The  disinterested  love  of  the  Gospel  dwells 
here  in  every  bosom.  Selfishness,  since  the  ejection  of  the 
fallen  Angels  firom  these  delightful  regions,  has  been  here  un- 
known and  unheard  of,  except  in  the  melancholy  tidings,  which 
have  reached  the  happy  inhabitants,  of  its  deplorable  effects  on 
our  apostate  world.  Here,  every  individual  in  the  strictest  sense 
fulfils  the  second  great  command  of  the  Moral  T.aw;  and  lito- 
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rally  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself.  No  private,  separate  in- 
terest is  even  proposed.  A  common  good  is  announced  by  the 
voice  of  God ;  so  great,  as  to  comprise  all  individual  happiness ; 
so  arranged,  as  to  furnish  every  one  his  proper  portion,  the  psnt 
which  he  is  to  fulfil,  and  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  act  in  it 
with  absolute  efficacy ;  and  so  noble,  as  to  fix  every  eye,  en- 
gross every  heart,  and  summon  every  eflR>rt.  It  is  a  good,  in- 
volving  not  only  all  that  can  be  acquired,  but  all  that  can  be 
wished,  all  that  can  exist.  This  great  truth  is,  also,  admitted 
with  {>erfect  confidence  by  every  celestial  mind.  Every  in- 
dividual completely  realizes  the  import,  and  the  troth,  of  that 
glorious  declaration  of  Christ,  the  foundation  of  all  pure  and 
lasting  good  whether  personal  or  social ;  A  is  mare  Uessei  to 
give^  than  to  receive.  Under  its  influence,  all  the  hearts  and 
hands,  all  the  mighty  faculties  and  unwearied  efibrta,  of  the  Hea- 
venly inhabitants  are  completely  occupied  in  doing  good.  Td 
what  a  mass  must  this  good  arise,  where  the  work  is  carried  on 
by  saints  and  angels,  in  the  great  field  of  Heaven,  throogbont 
the  endless  ages  of  duration ! 

As  there  are  here  no  separate  interests,  and  no  selfish  affec- 
tions ;  there  can  of  course  be  no  jealousy,  hatred,  nor  conten- 
tion. Every  individual  will  feel,  that  his  own  place  and  portion 
are  contrived  by  the  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  and  the  love 
which  cannot  injure ;  that  they  are  necessary  and  desirable 
parts  of  a  perfect  system  of  good ;  that  no  other  being  could  so 
well  fill  the  station  which  he  occupies ;  and  that  he  could  not  so 
well  fill  any  other  station.  In  a  word,  he  will  see,  that,  had  the 
whole  arrangement  of  providence  been  left  to  his  own  choice, 
he  should  have  chosen  exactly  what  God  has  chosen  for  him. 
All  his  wishes  therefore,  all  his  views,  will  be  satisfied. 

Thus,  wherever  the  mind  roves  through  the  immense  regions 
of  Heaven,  it  will  find,  among  all  its  innumerable  millions,  not 
an  enemy,  not  a  stranger,  not  an  indifferent  heart ;  not  a  reserv- 
ed bosom.  Disguise,  here,  and  even  concealment,  will  be  un- 
known. The  soul  will  have  no  interests  to  conceal,  no  thoughts 
to  disguise.  A  window  will  be  opened  in  every  breast ;  and 
show  to  every  passing  eye  the  rich  and  beautiful  furniture 
within. 
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In  this  world  of  depravity,  where  the  man,  who  knew  it  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  speaking  with  the  voice  of  inspiration,  could 
say,  and  say  with  obvious  propriety,  A  faithful  man  who  can 
finif  A  few  friends,  nay,  even  one  is  regarded  as  an  inralua- 
Me  treasure.  In  that  world,  all  will  be  friends ;  and  the  soul 
will,  like  the  happy  regions  in  which  it  dwells,  contain  ample 
room  for  the  admission  of  all. 

At  the  same  time,  this  friendship  will  endure  for  ever.  No 
degeneracy  will  awaken  alarm  and  distrust ;  no  alienation  chill 
the  heart;  no  treachery  pierce  the  soul  with  anguish.  No  pa- 
rent will  mourn  over  an  apostate  child ;  and  no  child  over  a 
profligate  parent.  No  brothers,  nor  sisters,  will  be  wrung  with 
agony  by  the  defection,  and  corruption,  of  those,  who,  inex- 
pressibly  endeared  to  them  in  this  world  by  the  tender  ties  of 
nature,  and  the  superior  attachments  of  the  Gospel,  have  here 
walked  with  them  side  by  side  in  the  path  of  life,  and  have  at 
length  become  their  happy  companions  in  the  world  of  Glory. 
Husbands  and  wives,  also,  here  mutually  and  singularly  belov- 
ed, will  there  be  united,  not  indeed  in  their  former  earthly  rela- 
tion, but  in  a  friendship  far  more  delightful,  and,  wafted  onward 
by  the  stream  of  ages  without  a  sigh,  without  a  fear,  will  be- 
come, in  each  other^s  eyes,  more  and  more  excellent,  amiable, 
and  endeared,  for  ever.  That  the  Redeemed,  who  have  been 
known  to  each  other  in  the  present  world,  will  be  mutually 
known  in  Heaven,  I  have  shown  in  a  former  discourse.  That 
this  knowledge  will  prove  the  means  of  mutual  happiness,  cannot 
be  doubted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
their  characters,  universally  excellent,  their  stations  universally 
honourable,  and  their  employments,  universally  useful,  will 
be  endlessly  diversified ;  so  as  to  present  to  every  eye  worth, 
beauty,  and  glory,  in  forms  always  peculiar,  and  with  loveliness 
always  new. 

Of  the  several  ingredients,  which  constitute  this  happiness  of 
the  Redeemed,  and  which  have  been  mentioned  in  these  dis- 
courses, it  is  to  be  universally  observed,  that  ihty  will  be  con" 
iinually  progressive  towards  higher  and  higher  perfection.  Con- 
cerning Him,  whose  name  is  called  Wonderful^  Counsellor ^  the 
Mighty  Gody  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age^  and  the  Prince  of 
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pt€iC€y  it  is  declared,  ABiofthtinerec^e  of  his  Government,  and  of 
hii  peace ^  there  shall  be  no  end.  The  word,  government,  here 
denotes  the  administration  itself,  and  the  displays  which  it  in- 
volves of  the  greatness,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  of  the  Ruler*. 
Peace  often  denotes  in  the  Scriptures  prosperity ;  and  here  in- 
tends the  whole  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Their  residence, 
their  bodies,  their  minds,  their  knowledge,  their  virtue,  their 
stations,  their  employments,  and  their  enjoyments,  will  form  a 
system  of  glory,  and  of  good,  refining,  brightening,  and  ascend* 
ing  for  ever.  Their  possessions  will  be  rapturous,  their  pros* 
pects  will  be  ecstatic. 

To  the  eye  of  man,  the  sun  appears  a  pure  light ;  a  mass  of 
unmingled  glory.  Were  we  to  ascend  with  a  continual  flight 
towards  this  luminary,  and  could,  like  the  eagle,  gaze  directly 
on  its  lustre ;  we  should  in  our  progress  behold  its  greatness 
continually  enlarge,  and  its  splendour  become  evtry  moment 
more  intense.  As  we  rose  through  the  heavens,  we  should  see  a 
litde  orb  changing,  gradually,  into  a  great  world ;  and,  as  we 
advanced  nearer  and  nearer,  should  behold  it  expanding  every 
way,  until  all  that  was  before  us  became  an  universe  of  exces- 
sive and  immeasurable  glory.  Thus  the  Heavenly  inhabitant  will) 
at  the  commencement  of  his  happy  existence,  see  the  Divine 
system  filled  with  magnificence  and  splendour,  and  arrayed  in 
glory  and  beauty;  ;and,  as  he  advances  onward  through  tlie 
successive  periods  of  duration,  will  behold  all  things  more  and 
more  luminous,  transporting,  and  sun-like,  for  ever. 
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Proverbs  viii.  6. 

Hear!  for  I  mil  speak  of  excellent  things  ;  and  the  opening  of  my 

lips  shall  be  right  things. 

lir  a  long  series  of  discourses  I  have  now  gone  through  a  Sys- 
tem of  Theology.  I  have  considered  the  Existence,  Character, 
Decrees,  and  Works ^  of  God;  the  Creation^  and  Primitive  state 
of  Man ;  his  Apostasy,  and  Condemnation  ;  the  state  of  Human 
Depravity,  and  the  Impossibility  of  Justification  by  our  own  Right' 
eousness.  I  havci  inquired  at  length  into  the  Character  of  Christ ; 
the  Offices  which  He  sustains  as  Mediator;  the  Justification, 
which  we  obtain  by  his  Righteousness,  and  the  Faith,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  justified ;  the  Character  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  his 
Agency  in  our  Regeneration,  the  Jiature  and  Necessity  of  that 
work,  its  Antecedents,  Attendants,  Consequents,  and  Evidences; 
fhe  Law  of  God,  the  principal  Precepts  into  which  it  is  distributed, 
and  the  principal  Duties  which  they  require  ;  the  Jfature  of  our 
Inability  to  obey  the  Law,  and  the  Manner  of  our  Restoration  to 
Obedience.  I  have  also  discussed  the  Means  of  Grace  ;  and  ex- 
hibited a  view  of  the  Church,  its  Officers,  and  Duties.     Finally,  I 
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have  examined  the  MUtire  of  Death,  and  its  Consequences  ;  par- 
ticularly the  Resurrection,  the  Judgment^  and  the  Retributions  ef 
the  Righteous  and  the  Wicked. 

Thus  have  I  brought  my  original  design  to  a  termination.  As 
a  natural  and  proper  close  of  the  whole,  I  propose  to  make 
some  general  remarks  on  this  great  subject  in  the  following  dis- 
course. 

In  the  Text,  Mankind  are  commanded  to  listen  to  the  things, 
spoken  by  the  Wisdom  of  God,  because  they  are  right  and  excel' 
lent  things.  So  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  we  suppose  these  things  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Wisdom  of  God,  literally  understood  ;  or  by  Christ,  else- 
where called  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  generally,  and  in  my  view 
justly,  considered  as  speaking  throughout  this  chapter.  The 
things,  here  referred  to,  are  the  things,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. All  these  were  spoken  by  the  Wisdom  of  God.  All, 
also,  were  spoken  by  the  Spirit  of  ChriBt,  who  inspired  alike  the 
Writers  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  Hence  the  Old 
Testament  is  called  the  Word ;  and  the  New,  the  Grospel,  of 
Christ^     (See  Col.  iii.  16  ;  and  3  Cor.  iv.  4.) 

These  things  are  in  the  text  said  to  be  right  and  excellent.  An 
attempt  has  been  made,  in  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  to 
exhibit  the  most  important  of  these  things  in  a  regular  scheme 
to  the  view  of  this  audience.  It  has  been  my  design  to  exhibit 
them  as  they  are  actually  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  to 
let  the  sacred  volume  speak  its  own  language.  This  design  1 
have  watchfully  pursued ;  and,  I  hope,  faithfully.  There  was 
a  period  in  my  life,  at  which  I  regarded  human  systems  of 
Theology  with  more  reverence,  than  I  can  now  justify;  and 
much  more  than  1  am  willing  should  be  rendered  to  my  own. 
Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  who  wilfully  contradicts  his  de- 
clarations, a  liar. 

In  studying  the  Scriptures,  to  which,  as  a  Theological  em- 
ployment, those,  who  hear  me,  know  I  have  for  a  long  time  been 
in  a  great  degree  necessarily  confined  by  the  peculiar  state  of 
my  eyes,  I  have  found  no  small  diflBculty  in  permitting  them  to 
speak  for  themselves.  I  have  found  texts  in  them,  in  various 
instances  thwarting  opinions,  which  I  had  entertained,  with  lit- 
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lie  or  DO  suspicion,  that  they  could  be  erroneoliSi  Such  opi- 
nioDB  by  an  authority,  which  I  durst  not  oppose,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  give  up.  Whether  I  have  adopted  better  in  their 
place  is  yet  to  be  determined.  One  consideration  furnishes  me 
with  a  satisfactory  hope,  that  what  I  have  taught  is,  substantial- 
ly at  least,  the  Truth  of  God.  It  is  this :  the  system,  contained 
in  these  discourses,  is  in  substance  the  same  with  that,  which  is 
found  in  almost  every  Protestant  Creed,  and  Confession  of 
Faith ;  and  with  the  scheme,  adopted  in  erery  age  by  that  part 
of  the  Christian  Church,  which  has  gained  every  where  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  Orthodox.  There  is  another  consideration, 
from  which  I  derive  a  similar  hope.  It  is  the  system,  under  the 
preaching  of  which,  ahnost  exclusively,  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
whose  genuineness  is  proved  by  its  Evangelical  fruits,  has  re- 
vived, prevailed,  and  prospered*  I  will  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion  only,  assume  it  as  granted,  that  it  is,  in  substance, 
the  system  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  is,  therefore,  formed  of  the 
r^ihi  and  txetlltrU  things^  mentioned  in  the  text.  Regarded  in 
this  manner,  it  furnishes  a  just  foundation  for  the  following 

REMARKS. 

I.  Horn  itq^erior  %8  the  system  of  Divine  TVulA,  eantaimd  m  the 
Scr^urtSf  as  exhibited  in  this  mannevj  to  the  moral  schemes  of 
Philosophy. 

The  ancient  Philosophers,  with  scarcely  an  exception^  and  in 
my  view  without  one,  were  Polytheists,  Sceptics,  or  Atheists. 
When  they  speak  of  God  in  the  singular  number,  they  either  in- 
tend the  Qods  universally,  or  the  chief  of  them  ;  not  the  one  liv- 
ing and  true  God,  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  and  now  ac- 
knowledged without  a  question  by  the  Christian  world.  The 
miserable  consequences  of  both  Atheism  and  Polytheism  have 
heretofore  been  summarily  stated  in  these  discourses ;  and  have 
been  so  amply  presented  to  us  by  the  page  of  History,  as  to  sa- 
tisfy the  doubts  of  all  incredulity  which  does  not  proceed  from 
choice.  These  Gods  of  Philosophy  were  all  finite  beings,  uni- 
versally limited  in  their  attributes  and  operations.  All  of  them* 
also,  were  deeply  tinctured  with  the  folly,  and  vico.  of  men. 

Vol.  V.  70  ' 
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Not  a  virtuous  being  was  found  among  them :  not  one,  of  a  con* 
nection  with  whom,  a  Christian,  nay,  even  a  sober  man,  would 
not  have  been  ashamed.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  engaged 
in  continued  hostilities  against  each  other.  They  were  indeed 
immortal ;  but  were  universally  born  as  men  are ;  were  govern- 
ed by  the  same  selfish  views ;  pursued  similar  employments ; 
and  derived  their  happiness  from  similar  sources.  The  Gods 
of  Epicurui  found  their  enjoyment  in  quiet,  apathy,  nectar,  and 
ambrosia. 

Some  of  these  Philosophers,  when  they  spoke  of  God  in  the 
singular  number,  taught,  thatAtf  stAsiance  woi  Jirt  f  some,  that 
He  was  a  compound  of  the  four  elements,  Jlre,  oir,  «iir(A,  ad 
waitr;  isome,  that  the  Sun  was  God;  others,  that  God  was  lb 
Soul  of  the  worlds  animating  it  as  the  human  soul  the  huami 
body ;  some,  that  the  r»  «*«»,  or  the  universe,  was  God,  and  that 
all  things  are  only  parts,  or  branches,  of  this  Universal  Being: 
every  thing,  which  we  see,  being  supposed  by  them  to  partake 
alike  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  to  be  literally  a  part  of  God. 
This  as  you  know,  was  afterwards  the  doctrine  of  Spinotiu  Zi' 
no  declared  Ether  to  be  God ;  and  Ckrt/sippusj  Heaven.  JUar- 
cus  Antoninus  addresses  a  prayer  to  the  JVorld,  Seneca  declares 
jnen  to  be  fellows^  or  companions^  and  member  t^  of  God.  Epktt- 
tusy  also,  advises  persons,  when  they  are  feeding,  or  exercisiog. 
to  consider  that  it  is  a  God,  whom  they  feed,  and  whom  they  exer- 
cise* Many  sects  of  them,  also,  held  that  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal Gods  ;  the  one  good,  the  other  evil. 

Concerning  the  Ongtn  of  the  World  they  seem  universally  to 
have  held  the  doctrine,  that  Matter  was  the  EtemaL  Some  of 
them  supposed,  that  the  beings  in  it  were  made  by  a  Divint  pea- 
€r,  which  they  denoted  by  the  name  AriiusgyoQ.  Epicurus,  and 
his  followers,  taught,  that  all  things  owed  their  present  stalt  of 
existence  to  the  casual  aggregation  of  atoms.  Others  supposed 
them  to  have  existed  in  an  eternal  seriesm  Others,  still,  attribut- 
ed their  existence  to  destiny^  ff^te,  or  necessity.  None  of  them, 
so  far  as  1  have  observed,  considered  the  Universe  as  created 
by  the  power  of  God. 

Of  Providence  their  apprehensions  were  equally  various  and 
imperfect.    Some  of  them,  as  the  Epicureans  and  others,  abso- 
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luteljr  denied,  that  God  governed  the  world  at  all.  Others  sup- 
posed, that  an  imperfect  and  limited  providence,  parted  into 
shares  among  all  the  Gods,  was  exercised,  within  their  respec- 
ttve  limits,  by  them  all;  but  more  extensively  by  the  being, 
vrfiom  they  considered  as  supreme,  than  by  the  rest.  In  this  su* 
perintendence  of  earthly  objects  they  were  considered  as  often 
opposing  each  other,  and  as  engaged,  at  times,  in  mutual  abuse, 
and  violent  contentions.  The  providence,  actually  exerted, 
some  Philosophers  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Heaven,  and  in  no 
respect  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  men*  Those,  who  believ- 
ed providence  to  be  extended  to  this  world,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions considered  it  as  employed  about  its  great  and  general 
concerns  only;  and  denied,  wholly,  its  interference  with  those  of 
individuals.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  imagined,  that  the  Gods 
were  sometimes  curious  about  individuals ;  and  suspected,  that 
they  might,  in  some  instances,  superintend  the  great  affairs  of 
great  and  distinguished  men.  But  almost  all  of  them  appear  to 
have  supposed,  that  the  allotments  of  mankind  are  parcelled 
out,  and  that  the  good  and  evil,  which  they  experience,  are  de- 
termined, by/oWtme,  necessity^  chance^  or  fate. 

Moral  good  almost  every  one  of  them  considered  asproducedby 
every  man  for  himself^  and  not  at  all  by  the  Gods.  Cicero  ^  speak- 
ing in  the  person  of  Cotta^  says,  *'  The  gifts  of  fortune  are  to  be 
asked  of  Ood ;  but  a  man  is  to  expect  wisdom  only  from  him- 
self:" and  this  he  declares  to  be  the  judgment  of  all  mankind. 
<^  Who,"  he  asks,  ^<  ever  gave  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  being  a 
good  man  ?"  Accordingly,  many  of  the  ancient  Philosophers 
considered  the  wise  man  as  being  independent  of  the  gods ;  and, 
in  some  respects,  even  as  their  superior. 

Their  views  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  were  idle,  and  inde- 
fensible. Some  of  them  supposed  it  to  be  derived  from  pollu- 
tion^  aequirtd  in  a  pre-existing  state :  a  scheme  demanding  the 
same  explanation,  as  its  existence  in  the  present  state.  Others 
attributed  it  to  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  the  body  :  suppos- 
ing matter  to  be  the  seat  of  moral  turpitude.  Others  ascribed 
it  to  the  evil  deity  ;  who,  as  they  imagined,  had  sufficient  powef 
to  bring  it  into  existence,  in  spite  of  the  good  one. 

Equally  delusive  and  unfounded  were  their  apprehensioiis 
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concerning  the  mamier  &f  e9piaiing  tin,  and  cleansing  the  soul 
from  Us  poUutifm.  Socrates^  with  a  vigour  of  investigation  un- 
precedented, and  unrivalled,  in  the  annals  of  Philosophy,  advanc- 
ed so  far,  as  to  doubt  whether  ii  were  possible  for  God  to  forgios 
sm.  Generally,  they  taught  that  the  safest  way  was  for  sU 
men  to  adopt  the  religious  system  of  their  Ancestors,  and  to 
rely  on  the  established  modes  of  expiation*  These  were  fom- 
ficts^  oblationsy  prayers^  penance^  processions,  pilgrimages^  and  s^ 
luUons.  Their  ideas  of  reformation  seem  rarely  to  have  extend- 
ed so  far,  and  never  farther,  than  common  sobriety  and  decency 
of  manners.  Virtue,  in  the  proper  and  evangelical  aense^  they 
plainly  did  not  understand.  Some  of  them,  as  I  have  heretdbre 
observed,  declared  ambition,  or  the  love  of  glory,  to  be  virtne ; 
some  the  external  observance  of  their  religious  ritual.  Some 
placed  it  in  imbibing  one,  and  some  in  adopting  another*  scheme 
of  Philosophy,  or  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  wisdom. 
Some  supposed  it  to  consist  in  courage.  Others  believed  it 
to  be  that  Amor  patria,  which  prompted  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  to  carry  fire  and  sword,  death  and  desolation,  into 
another. 

Their  views  concerning  the  Worship  of  God  were  wonderfully 
gross.  Almost  universally  they  supported  the  existing  worship. 
This,  as  you  know,  was  composed  of  a  multitude  of  unmeaning 
superstitions,  of  human  sacrifices,  making  voluntary  incisions  in 
(he  flesh  of  the  worshippers,  the  ravings  of  a  temporary  phrenzy, 
and  the  practice  of  unlimited  pollution. 

71^6  Morals  of  these  men  were  even  more  unsound,  than  their 
religion.  A  great  part  of  them  permitted  fraud,  falsehood,  war 
undertaken  for  conquest  or  glory,  profanencss,  anger,  revenge, 
filial  impiety,  parental  unkindness,  unlimited  lewdness,  unlimit- 
ed pride,  ambition,  and  suicide.  Of  all  these  doctrines,  taken 
together,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they .  never  made  a  single 
good  man  ;  nor  would  they,  if  they  were  now  to  be  embraced 
with  the  whole  heart,  and  to  control  absolutely  the  whole  life, 
constitute  the  subject  of  them  a  virtuous  or  praise-worthy 
being. 

Concerning  a  future  state  their  conceptions  were  deplorably 
lame^    A  multitude  of  them  denied  such  a  state.     The  Stoics^ 
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and  Epicureans,  who  encountered  Paul  at  Aihenij  mocked  him ; 
and  8tyled  him  a  babbler^  because  he  preached  to  them  Jesus, 
and  the  wtattraatg,  or  future  state*  Of  those,  who  did  not  deny 
it,  some  doubted ;  others  conjectured ;  and  others,  still,  faintly 
and  waveringly  believed  it.  The  views,  which  they  formed 
concerning  it,  particularly  concerning  its  enjoyments,  were  very 
gross.  Generally,  the  rewards,  which  they  assigned  to  the  vir- 
tuous, were  the  gratifications,  usually  coveted  in  the  present 
life,  stripped  of  the  inconveniences,  which  attend  them  here. 
Pleasant  fields,  and  fine  weather,  son^  and  garlands,  nectar  and 
ambrosia  were  the  entertainments  of  their  Elysium,  As  they  knew 
not  what  virtue  was,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  they  could  not  de- 
vise proper  enjoyments  for  the  virtuous. 

How  immense  is  the  distance  between  these  things,  and  the 
system  of  religious  truth,  which  you  have  here  been  taught  from 
the  Scriptures.  Here,  as  the  foundation,  on  which  the  system  is 
erected,  you  find  exhibited  the  self-exisUnt,  itsmal,  immutable, 
almighhfj  (mmiscieni,  and  omnipresent,  Jehovah  ;  infinitely  wise, 
just,  good,  merciful,  faithful,  and  true ;  the  Creator,  Preserver, 
Benefector,  and  Ruler,  of  the  universe ;  by  whose  command  all 
things  came  into  existence ;  by  whose  hand  all  are  preserved, 
governed,  and  blessed;  to  whom  all  Intelligent  creatures  are 
accountable ;  and  by  whom  all  will  be  judged  according  to  their 
works.  The  Law,  by  which  this  glorious  Being  rules  the  crea- 
tures, whom  he  has  made,  you  have  seen  to  be  perfect ;  divine- 
ly excellent  in  its  nature,  and  infinitely  desirable  in  its  design. 
You  have  seen  man,  originally  possessed  of  spotless  purity, 
apostatizing  from  his  Maker  in  the  very  same  manner,  in  which 
we  daily  apostatize ;  coveting  natural  good,  which  he  could  not 
lawfully  possess;  and,  forgetful,  for  a  time,  of  his  duty  to  God, 
yielding  himself  up  to  the  wish  for  the  prohibited  enjoyment. 
Condemned  for  this  transgression  by  the  sentence  of  the  law 
which  he  had  broken,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  be  justi- 
fied by  his  own  works,  or  to  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  Him, 
who  if  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.  In  this  situation, 
you  have  seen  the  Son  of  God  descend  from  Heaven ;  become  a 
substitute  for  man  ;  expiate  his  sins  on  the  cross  ;  and^  re^ascend- 
mg  to  Heaven,  intercede  for  his  deliverance.     The  way  for  his 
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justification  is  thus  completely  opened.  But  man,  too  obstinate 
a  sinner  to  embrace  even  these  means  of  life,  would  be  ruined, 
if  he  were  left  here.  Accordingly,  you  have  seen  thk  Sp»it 
OF  Truth  enter  this  world  on  the  professed  design  of  renewing 
the  soul,  and  infusing  into  it  a  disposition  to  return  to  God  and 
its  duty.  The  change  you  have  seen  to  be  essential ;  the  very 
change  which  he  needed  to  experience;  an  actual  renovatioD; 
a  resumption  of  the  character,  which  he  had  lost.  By  the  same 
Divine  Guardian  he  is  conduciedj  also,  through  the  manifolidath 
gers^  and  difficulties j  which  in  this  world  continually  arrest  even 
Christians  themselves :  and  under  this  conduct,  he  is  enabledt 
notwithstanding  all  his  ignorance  and  folly,  temptations  and 
enemies,  to  persist  in  the  progress,  which  he  has  Jiappily  b^vn, 
and  finally  to  obtain  the  promised  rewdrd. 

You  have  heard  the  Lam  of  Chd  explained  throughout  all  its 
most  important  precepts ;  and  have  seen  it  require  every  human 
duty,  and  forbid  every  himian  transgression,  in  thought,  word, 
and  action.  You  have  seen  the  heart  exhibited  as  the  seat  of 
both  sin  and  holiness.  T%e  nature  of  that  liolinessj  the  virtue  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  moral  character  on  which  the  omniscient  Eye 
looks  with  complacency,  has  been  presented  to  you  as  consist- 
ing in  supreme  love  to  God^  and  universal  good^will  to  mankind; 
as  the  energy  of  the  soul,  employed  wholly  in  glorifying  God, 
and  doing  good.  The  nature  of  sin,  its  opposite,  has  been  ex- 
plained to  you  as  consisting  in  a  disposition  to  pursue^  supremely 
and  exclusively^  a  private^  separate  interest,  opposed  to  God,  and 
hostile  to  his  Intelligent  creation. 

The  Inability  of  man  to  obey  this  law,  the  subject  of  such  ex- 
tensive altercation,  has  been  exhibited  to  you  as  consisting 
merely  in  the  disposition,  or  inclination,  of  the  mind;  and  the 
Mfans  of  renewing  our  ability  to  obey,  have  been  shown  to  be 
Repentance  towards  God,  and  Faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
the  rational,  the  indispensable,  the  only  possible,  means  of  this 
restoration.  The  Means,  also,  of  obtaining  these  attributes,  com- 
monly called  the  means  of  grace,  have,  it  is  believed,  been  set 
before  you  in  such  a  light,  together  with  the  character,  and  duties, 
of  those,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  used,  and  of  those,  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  administered,  as  to  show  their  reality,  divine  appoint- 
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ment,  and  indispeDsable  subserviency  to  the  great  design  of  sal- 
vation* 

Finally,  you  have  been  taught  the  Ifature  of  Deaths  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  great  Providential  system;  Us  tmmediaie 
Qnueguenees  in  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul ;  the  Remrrec* 
tiiOH ;  the  Judgfnent  /  the  miBerable  en4  of  the  Wicked,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Righteous^  htycnd  the  grave. 

The  schemes  of  Infidel  Philosophy  concerning  these  great  sub- 
jects I  have  elsewhere  exhibited ;  and  have  not  time  to  repeat 
them  here.  It  will  be  su£Bcient  for  the  present  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  have  added  nothing,  which  is  material,  to  what 
was  taught  by  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  beside  what  they  have 
borrowed  from  the  Scriptures.  They  have  not,  indeed,  in 
many  instances  been  Polytheists ;  and  the  Bible  has  compelled 
them  to  speak  more  decently  concerning  the  Creator ;  though, 
I  think,  with  less  appearance  of  reverence,  than  many  of  their 
Predecessors.  But  their  religion,  and  morals,  so  far  as  they 
have  proceeded  from  their  own  minds,  have  not  been  a  whit 
more  rational,  more  pure,  or  less  deserving  of  severe  animadver- 
sion, although  perhaps  somewhat  more  speciously  taught,  than 
those  of  the  ancients. 

Compare  now  the  systems,  which  I  have  summarily  spread 
before  you.  How  obvious,  how  universal,  how  incomprehensi- 
ble, is  the  difference  between  them !  They  set  out,  with  Jeho- 
vah at  the  head  of  one  ;  and  Jty^iter,  accompanied  by  the  herd 
of  Heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  at  the  head  of  the  other.  The 
distance  between  these  two  objects  of  contemplation  is  kept  up, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  several  subjects  is  susceptible  of  it, 
throughout  every  succeeding  part  of  the  respective  schemes. 
The  character,  the  works,  the  Law,  the  government,  the  wor- 
ship, are  in  the  one  case,  those  of  Jehovah ;  the  Builder  of  the 
universe,  the  Infinite  Ruler;  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead ;  and  the  final  Rewarder  of  the  Righteous  and  the  wicked. 
In  the  other,  they  arc  those  of  Jupiter;  the  son  of  Saturn  ;  the 
brother  oi  Neptune  and  Pluto;  and  the  husband  of  Juno  ^  his  sis- 
ter; born  in  the  island  of  Crete  ;  dethroning  his  Father;  sharing 
his  empire  with  his  brothers ;  the  Father  of  a  numerous  race  of 
gods  and  men ;  controled  by  fete :  sustaining  his  own  life  by 
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eating,  drinking,  and  sleep;  passionate;  petulant;  revengeful; 
disappointed,  not  unfrequently,  of  bis  wishes  and  designs; 
lewd  ;  gratified  by  the  number,  rariety,  and  smell,  of  his  sacri* 
fices :  bis  character  dependent  and  fluctuating :  his  goremment 
a  succession  of  expedients  and  fetches*  Trace  both  these 
schemes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  you  will  find  these 
representations  Saiir  portraits  of  them  both.  J%e  duOnciiom  6c- 
tween  ihrnh^  which  is  formed  fry  the  differeni  memsj  whiek  lAey  con- 
tain of  the  character  of  God^  nuu  through  every  pari  ^ihetmo 
systemt ;  and  cannot  but  be  marked  by  a  considerate  eye  in  all 
the  several  branches.  The  scheme  of  providence ;  the  views 
of  virtue  and  vice ;  the  means  of  restoration  to  the  Divine  &-. 
vour,  of  justification,  and  acceptance;  the  precepts  of  piety 
and  morality ;  the  worship ;  the  final  Judgment ;  and  the  futnre 
state ;  are  all  suited,  in  the  one  case,  to  Jehovah  ;  and,  in  the 
other,  to  Jupiter,  united  with  the  group  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

II.  We  are  herefumiehed  wnthpomerftd  evidence^  thai  Ae  Scr^* 
tures  are  a  Revelation  from  God, 

.  These  different  systems  actually  exist.  One  of  them  is  actu- 
ally found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  others  are  all  professedly,  as 
well  as  really,  schemes  of  human  Philosophy.  For  this  dif- 
ference between  them  there  is  a  cause.    What  is  that  cause  ? 

It  is  not  superiority  of  native  talents.  This  Infidels  themselves 
will  acknowledge.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  reason 
to  conclude,  that  any  group  of  human  beings  have  possessed 
greater  native  talents,  than  can  be  found  among  the  learned 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Besides,  we  find  the  same  system,  in  sub- 
stance, exhibited  by  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  Aeo  Testa- 
menu  It  certainly  will  not  be  pretended,  that  all  these  were 
superior  to  Homer  and  Arislotle^  Cicero  and  Virgil^  in  original 
vigour  of  mind. 

//  cannot  be  superiority  of  education. 

The  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  certain- 
ly far  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  Jewsm  On  moral  sub* 
jects,  only,  do  they  write  like  children;  and  teach  doctrines, 
which  children  in  this  country,  who  are  able  to  write  at  all« 
would  be  ashamed  either  to  teach,  or  believe.  On  all  other 
subjects  they  write  like  men  ;  and  like  men  of  capacious  and 
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superior  'miiids.  Even  on  moral  subjects  they  write  in  one 
sense  like  men.  The  childish  character  they  discover  in  an- 
trmemg  these  errors ;  while  in  difenimg  them  they  manifest  the 
utBost  Strength  and  ingenuity  of  the  human  Intellect. 

At  the  same  time,  Davids  Amos,  Chrittj  Matikew,  Markj  Jokn^ 
Mmi$9  Ptter^  and  Jude,  were  all  uneducated  Peasants;  unpos- 
sessed of  a  single  advantage  of  education,  which  is  not  enjoyed 
by  the  plainest,  humblest  people  of  this  State ;  and  destitute  of 
somey  which  they  enjoy. 

It  u  fiel  (As  advanUige  of  prior  hahveiuni,  dmved  from  mm 
^nforior  minds  ^  whost  wisdomy  and  sybline  diseoverios^  they 
iwtttsrf,  ami  rtiaiUd^  to  sucestdmg  gtneraiions. 

I  admit,  that  the  Greeks  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  oblige 
ed  to  form  their  own  philosophy  on  these  subjects.  But  Moses^ 
and  Jsft;  (whom  I  consider  as  the  Author  of  the  Book,  which 
bears  Us  name,)  are  the  two  earliest  writers,  whose  works  are 
now  eartant:  and  these  men  enter  direcdy  upon  the  subjects,  in 
questioD,  with  the  same  clearness  and  precision,  with  the  same 
pmrity  and  sublimity,  which  are  found  in  those  who  followed 
them*  '  The  same  Jbhovah  reigns  in  their  works  \  the  same 
scheme  of  creation  and  providence ;  the  same  system  oi  morals 
and  religioD;  which  prevail  every  where  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egjipiians ;  it  is  readily  acknowledged.  But  it  must  be 
adoiowledged  also,  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  such  doctrines,  as 
these.  The  laws  and  government  of  the  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  been  wise,  and  deserving  of  respect :  while  their  religious 
philosophy  was  puerile  and  contemptible. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  Persian  and  Hindoo  writings  are, 
in  some  instances,  prior  in  time  to  those  of  Job  and  JIhses  ;  I  an- 
swer, that  this  is  said  gratuitously,  without  the  least  support 
firom  evidence.  But,  slould  it  be  granted,  it  will  not  at  all  af- 
fect the  point  in  debate.  The  Brahminical  and  Persian  systems 
are  even  more  absurd  and  childish,  than  those  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks.  All  of  them  contain  some  just  and  sublime  doc- 
trines :  but  they  are  blended  with  such  a  mass  of  despicable 
rubbish,  as  to  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  the  immeasurable  supe- 
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riorit J  of  the  Scriptural  sjrstem  to  them  all ;  aiid»  on  tho  other, 
that  those,  who  have  delivered  the  soperior  parts  of  them  to  m, 
were  not  the  discoverers  of  these  just  aed  saUime  doctriuts; 
but  received  them,  tvaditionaurilyy  from  revelatioos,  commuBicat- 
ed  to  men  of  preceding  ages. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  these  PkUasoplUrsj  mi  evcrj 
Country,  and  of  every  age,  digpand  mdiuBlg  Jhm  iM^  s^kr? 
concerning  those  parts  of  theur  respective  ayaleaiay  which  mm 
of  primary  importance,  as  well  as  concerning  others.  The  t«o 
most  important  of  all  subjects  of  contemplation  are  Goi>  and  the 
Sypreme  Good.  Concerming  ike  former  of  thtetj  Vmn^  who  pr»* 
bably  knew  belter  than  any  other  anoient,  dedarea,  that  lAsre 
wert  thrtt  hundred  difftremi  optnume.  In  other  worda,  theire  wen 
three  hundred  d^ereni  gode  ofthB  philosophy ^  wsiih  which  he  wos 
aaitunntBdm  Concerning  the  latter,  the  divorsitiee  ^  cjpiniswi, 
among  the  same  men,  were,  as  be  asserts,  toe  hmdred  ead 
eighiy-eight.  If  they  differed  in  this  manaer  conceraiiig  these 
all-important  objects;  it  will  be  easily  believed,  that  in  fbrmiag 
a  system,  into  every  part  of  which  these  most  enter  s«  coasti* 
tuent  materials,  they  must  differ  in  a  similar  manner.  Accord 
ingiy,  they  differ,  contend,  and  contradict  each  other,  with  re 
spect  to  almost  every  thing,  which  has  been  called  philosophy 
Nor  is  this  discordance  found  in  different  sects  of  Philosophers 
only ;  but  in  different  members  also  of  the  same  sect,  and  ir 
different  discourses  of  the  same  writer. 

How  opposite  to  all  this  is  the  appearance  of  the  Scriptures 
They  were  written,  during  the  whole  progress  of  fifteen  centuries 
with  no  considerable  interval,  except  that  between  Mnlmehi  aod 
Matthew ;  and  were,  therefore,  liable  to  ail  the  diversities  of 
opinion,  which  could  be  supposed  to  arise  during  this  long  pe 
riod,  in  a  single  nation,  from  any  source  whatever.  There  were 
at  least  one  hundred  writers,  and  speakers,  concerned  in  them^ 
as  teachers  of  Divine  truth*  They  were  of  all  classes  of  socie- 
ty, from  the  Prince  to  the  Peasant.  The  modes,  in  which  tbej 
wrote,  may  be  considered  as  involving  all  those,  in  which  men 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  write,  except  such,  as  are  professed- 
ly fictitious.  The  states  of  society,  and  the  spheres  of  life,  in 
which  the  writers  lived,  and  the  occasions  which  called  forth 
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their  several  compositions,  were  at  least  equally  numerous,  and 
diverse*  Still,  an  entire  harmony  runs  through  them  all.  Amos 
the  herdsman,  Mahkim  the  tolKgathfeNf^  And  John  the  fisherman, 
exhibit  the  same  just,  clear,  extensive,  pure,  and  exalted  views 
of  Divine  subjects,  the  same  religion,  the  same  morality,  and  the 
same  scheme  of  salvation,  with  those  of  Moses  and  Paul^  not- 
withstanding all  their  learning,  and  thbse  of  Daniel  and  ZrotaA, 
Datid  and  Solomon,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank,  which  they 
held  in  human  society. 

It  is  further  to  be  obsefved,  that  4h^  Scriptural  wriiers  have 
ia9^[ht  allj  which  mankind  at  present  knowj  concerning  morals  and 
religion.  There  is  no  rule  of  faith,  and  no  rule  of  practice,  ' 
known  by  men  at  the  present  time,  and  fairly  defensible,  which 
is  not  either  expressly  declared,  or  unquestionably  implied,  in 
the  Scriptures. 

It  cannot  here  be  said,  that  these  defects  of  Philosophy  arose 
from  the  wani  of  student  numbers^  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
great  object  ^  or  of  sufficient  zeal,  industry^  and  exertion^  on  the 
peart  of  those,  who  were  engaged.  The  number  of  men  embark- 
ed in  this  pursuit  was  prodigious.  Success  in  it  was  a  source  of 
distinction,  coveted  by  Kings  and  EmpercMv.  The  zeal,  with 
which  it  was  prosecuted,  was  accordingly  intense )  and  the  la- 
bours, employed  in  it,  extended  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages. 

For  this  mighty  diflference  between  the  schemes  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  system  of  the  Scriptures,  no  Infidel  has  hitherto  account- 
ed ;  and  do  rational  account,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  given,  not 
a  cause,  which,  if  adequate  to  the  effect,  will  be  marc 
of  admission,  more  miraculous,  than  Inspiration. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 


Proverbs  viii.  6. 

Hear  f  for  I  will  tpuA  of  excellent  things;  and  At  oponingofmi 

lips  shall  be  right  things. 

Ik  the  preceding  part  of  this  discourse,  after  reeapitnlftting  Ae 
great  subjects,  adopted  as  parts  of  a  Theolc^ical  System  in  the 
series  of  sermons,  then  brought  to  a  close,  and  making  a  few 
observations  on  the  import  of  the  text,  I  proceeded  to  make 
some  general  Remarks  on  the  subject  at  large. 

In  the  first,  /  considered  the  superiority  of  the  Moral  Scheme 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  I  had  so  long  been  employed  m  unfoUSng 
to  this  audience^  to  the  moral  schemes  of  Phiiosaphy. 

In  the  second,  /  mentionedt  that  this  view  of  T%eologjf  furnish' 
ttd  powerful  evidence  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Seryftures» 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  finish  the  discourse  with  two  other 
remarks,  which  I  had  not  then  sufficient  time  to  consider ;  and 
observe, 

III.  How  well  does  the  Theology  of  the  Scriptures  meiic  the  di- 
ligent investigation  of  every  man^Jumished  with  an  enKgktemi 
education. 

In  periods,  not  long  past,  a  great  propeftioii  of  those,  who 
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were  liberally,  educated  in  this  coantry,  regarded  extensive  at- 
tainments  in  Theology  as  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
completion  of  their  literary  character.  Nor  is  the  date  very  dis- 
tant, when  the  same  views  prevailed  among  the  Protestant  na* 
tions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  AtlanHe.  Many  Laymen  may 
be. mentioned,  whose  theological  acquisitions  would  have  highly 
adorned  the  desk ;  and  might  justly  have  been  coveted  by  Cler- 
gjrmen  of  distinguished  reputation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  spirit 
which  gave  birth  to  these  attainments  is  reviving. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the 
disposition  to  become  versed  in  Theology  has  declined;  and 
for  a  period  of  indefinite  length  has  been  too  low,  not  to  excite 
a  serious  regret  in  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  Clergy- 
men are  often  censured,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  too  many  in- 
stances justly,  for  their  want  of  suflicient  knowledge  in  thi^ 
science.  Almost  all  laymen,  even  those  of  enlightened  minds,  and 
extensive  acquisitions,  are  lamentably  defective  in  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Theology.  Perhaps  I  should  not  wander  for  from 
the  Imtb,  were  I  to  observe,  that  among  the  judicious  fietrmers  of 
diis  country,  particularly  among  those  most  addicted  to  reading, 
there  is  a  more  extensive,  and  a  more  accurate,  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  than  among  most 
men,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  supericw  educa- 
tion. 

Many  causes  have  undoubtedUy  operated  to  the  prodnction  of 
the  ignorance,  of  which  I  complain.  Among  these  I  shall  at  the 
present  time  specify  the  three  foltowing. 

-I.  7Kt  wenl  ^  (Aa<  euMUmmry  applicaiian  to  7%€ologieal 
9ciet^€  among  Uanuitnur^  which  tvouM  of  course  rtcommend  ii  to 
IkooOjwkofoU^mndHum. 

The  neglect,  which  hat  been  specified  above,  and  which  has 
grcMrn  ont  of  many  co-operating  causes,  has  itself  become  a 
powerftil  cause  of  generating  similar :  n^gence.  Every  rising 
generation  is,  to  a  great  extent,  controlled  by  that,  which  went 
beioffe.  Pacoliarly  is  it  trae^  that  customary  opinions  and  pnc- 
tMM  pasaess  thia  control.  Whatever  is  genmJly  adopted,  es- 
pecially by  enlightened  men,  is  naturally  supposed  by  such,  as 
MPe  yonng^ t»  b#  fiMmded  inwisdotai  and  truth;  and  is,  there- 
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fore  customarily  followed,  with  little  examination.  The  yooths 
of  the  present  generation,  seeing  their  superiors  in  Bge«  and 
understanding,  negligent  of  Theological  science,  easily  beliete, 
that  it  merits  little  attention  from  themselves.  The  subject  they 
do  not  examine;  but  are  satisfied  with  merely  following  this 
example.  ,  Persons,  destined  to  the  ministry,  are  supposed  to 
addict  themselves' to  this  science,  because  it  is  indispensable  to 
their  future  profession,  and  to  the  reputation,  and  even  the  sub- 
sistence, which  it  is  expected  to  furnish.  The  example  of  these 
persons  has,  therefore,  no  influence  on  others.  Clergymen, 
also,  are  supposed  to  commend  their  own  science,  either  from  ne- 
cessity, or  decency ;  and,  however  able  judges,  are  regarded 
as  being  interested,  and  therefore  partial.  Hence  their  recom- 
mendations hav^  comparatively  little  weight.  Were  liberally 
educated  lajrmen,  generally,  to  make  extensive  attainments  in 
Theology,  an  important  part  of  their  acquisitrons ;  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  those,  who  succeeded  them,  would  ad* 
diet  themselves  to  this  science  with  a  good  degree  of  seal  and 
industry.  The  truth  of  this  opinion  has  been  amply  supported 
by  experience.  In  the  former  times,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
the  customary  application  of  men  in  all  the  liberal  professions, 
adopted  in  enlightened  countries,  to  divine  knowledge,  forced 
the  same  application  on  such  as  followed  them;  and  that, 
through  a  long  period.  Nor  could  even  the  progress  of  li- 
centiousness exterminate  the  custom,  except  by  insensible  de- 
grees. 

2.  The  same  evil  has  been  extended,  and  prolonged,  not  a'TiltU 
hy  the  ridicule,  so  assiduouslt/  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  In- 
fidels* 

These  men  have  long  arrayed  themselves  against  Christianity. 
Their  warfare  they  have  carried  on  in  every  manner,  which  has 
promised  them  the  least  success ;  and  with  a  spirit,  worthy  of 
the  best  cause.  Arguments,  learning,  and  facts,  they  resorted 
to,  until  they  became  hopeless.  When  these  failed ;  they  had 
recourse  to  ridicule,  sneers,  and  other  expressions  of  contempt : 
clearly  discerning,  that  on  young  minds,  especially,  these  wea- 
pons would  prevail,  where  more  honourable  modes  of  attack 
would  be  powerless.     "   Ridicule,''  says   Voltaire,  a  perfectly 
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competenl  judge  of  this  subject,  <<  will  do  every  thiiig ;  it  is  the 
stfDOgest  of  all  weapons.  A  bou  root  is  as  good  a  thipg,  as  a 
good  book."  Whatever  is  ridiculed,  young  minds  are  prone  to 
think  ridiculous :  and  nothing  has.  been  so  much  ridiculed  as 
Ckrittianity.  Its  Author  was  styled  by  the  Infidels,  to  whom 
he  preached,  a  gluttonous  moii,  and  a  29me-6t66er;  a  friend  i^ 
jntUi^mu  tmd  sinnen  ;  and  the  system  of  doctrines  and  precepts, 
which  he.  taught,  has  in  modern  times  been  loaded  with  epithets, 
equally  destitute  of  justice  and  decency.  In  truth,  there  is  no 
employment,  more  absolutely  without  any  foundation  in  good 
seoae;  none  more  sottish;  none  more  contemptible;  than  that 
of  ridiculing  Christianity.  Still  it  has  had,  and  will  hereafter 
have,  its  wretched  influence  on  giddy,  puerile  minds.  The  sting 
will  be  felt,  dreaded,  and  shunned ;  and  the  least  effect,  which 
it  can  be  supposed  to  have  on  such  minds,  wiirbe  to  discourage 
them  from  studying  the  doctrines,  and  embracing  the  precepts, 
of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  introductimi  of  ignorant^  and  $eparatical^  Preachers  into 
the  Desk  has  had^  extensively^  the  same  unhappjf  influence* 

Among  all  absurdities  there  is  none  perhaps  more  preposter- 
oosii  thaa  that,  presented  to  us,  when  we  see  ignorance  and  vul- 
garity, enthusiasm  and  vociferation,  seated  in  that  desk,  which 
ought  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  dignity  and  learning, 
wisdom  and  piety.  Law,  it  is  true,  has  its  pettifoggers ;  and 
medicine,  its  empirics ;  and  both  are  means  of  deeply  degrading 
the  professions,  in  which  they  appear.  But  these  men  are  ne- 
ver employed  in  unfolding  the  truth  of  God,  nor  in  pointing  out 
the  path  to  Heaven.  The  sense  of  their  unfitness  for  the  busi- 
ness,  in  which  they  act,  though  strong,  is  less  deeply  felt ;  their 
appearance,  less  public  and  regular;  and  the  association  of  them 
in  the  Hiiod  with  the  sciences,  into  which  they  intrude,  less  uni* 
foroif  alloying,  and  offensive.  The  knotoltdge,  which  Ignorance 
is  publicly  employed  to  teach,  will  of  course  be  believed  to  be 
narrow  indeed.  The  employment,  in  which  vulgarity  is  sum- 
mooed  to  preside,  will  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  strong  tinc- 
ture of  debasement.  The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the 
case,  in  hand  is  sufficiently  mebncholy,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause the  situation  of  this  country,  at  least,  holds  out  no  imme- 
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diate,  or  adequate  remedy.  So  long  as  men  will  rather  hear 
bad  preachers,  than  support  good  ones ;  so  long  as  they  chooie 
to  drag  out  the  hours  of  public  worship  in  hearing  folly,  instead 
of  learning  wisdom ;  so  long  as  deplorable  avarice  induces  them 
to  resign  the  Desk  into  the  hands  of  ignorance,  and  impodeace ; 
the  evil  will  exist ;  and  must  be  borne. 

The  appearance  of  such  men  in  the  character  of  teachers  of 
religion,  insensibly,  but  almost  irresistibly,  entails  upon  Theolo- 
gy itself  a  character,  derived  of  course  from  the  men  themselveSi 
They  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  uncouth  in  their  demeanour,  coarse 
in  their  elocution,  clumsy  in  their  language,  and  foil  of  mistakes 
in  their  opinions;  halt  lamentably  in  their  constroctioBS  of 
Scripture;  dissuade  rather  than  convince  by  their  arguoMots; 
and  are  yet  vain,  arrogant,  censorious,  magisterial  in  their  deci- 
sions, and  grossly  calumnious  towards  those,  from  whose  opinions 
they  differ.  With  all  these  characteristics,  they  still  appear  as 
teachers  of  Religion :  a  religion,  of  which,  in  the  speculative 
sense,  they  know  almost  nothing,  and  in  the  practical  sense,  diere 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  still  less.  In  this  character  the  mind 
is  prone,  in  spite  of  itself,  to  associate  them  not  only  with  other, 
and  better,  teachers,  but  also  with  the  Religion,  which  they  pro- 
fess to  teach.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  uniting  with 
this  subject,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  these  wretched  charac- 
teristics of  those,  with  whom  we  see  it  united ;  or  to  avoid  regard- 
ing it  with  some  degree  of  that  contempt,  and  loathing,  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fail  of  regarding  these  men. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  memory  of  those  men,  by  whom 
}few'England  was  planted,  that  they  brought  widi  them  a 
body  of  Ministers,  distinguished,  not  only  for  their  piety,  but 
also  for  their  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  that  immediately  after 
their  establishment  in  this  country  they  founded  a  College  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  among  their  descend- 
ants a  Ministry,  possessed  of  these  attributes.  It  is  to  the  ho- 
nour of  their  descendants,  that  they  founded  other  Seminaries, 
as  from  time  to  time  they  were  necessary,  for  the  same  purpose; 
and  that  they  have  regularly,  and  strenuously,  demanded  these 
attributes  in  those,  who  were  candidates  for  the  desk.  No  class 
of  men  has  in  any  age,  since  the  colonization  of  this  country, 
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possessed  more  learning  than  the  Clergy  of  its  own  Churches. 
The  Episcopal  Church  has,  also,  regularly  demanded  the  same 
education  in  those,  whom  it  has  destined  to  the  pulpit.  I  wish 
the  same  observation  were  equally  true  of  other  Churches. 

When,  therefore,  you  look  at  these  unauthorized  intruders, 
and  feel  the  regret,  and  the  disgust,  which  perhaps  you  cannot 
avoid ;  turn  your  eyes  to  men  of  a  superior  character  in  ihfi 
same  oflBce ;  not  a  small  number  of  whom  would  be  ornaments  of 
any  profession,  and  are  actually  ornaments  of  human  nature. 
Let  their  wisdom,  and  worth,  become  an  overbalance  for  the  in- 
firmities of  these ;  and  prove  the  means  of  effectuating  in  your 
minds  a  just  reverence  for  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Look, 
also,  beyond  the  Atlantic  ;  and  remember  that  Usher^  Leightorij 
Butler,  Berkeley^  Jeremy  Taylor^  Jewel,  Tillot$on^  Sherlock. 
Owen,  Doddridge,  Watts,  and  a  long  train  of  others,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times ;  men,  who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of 
human  intelligence ;  spent  their  lives  in  the  study  of  Theology ; 
and  that  it  was  the  glory  oT  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Jfewton,  ofGro- 
Ifitf,  Locke,  Addison,  Jones,  and  Johnson,  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  friends,  and  supporters,  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  true  reasons,  for  which  we  should  addict  ourselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  any  science,  are  the  Pleasure,  which  it  may  yield  ;  and 
ike  Profit,  to  which  it  may  conduct  vs.  With  respect  to  Theolo- 
gy, both  these  reasons  lend  their  whole  force,  to  encourage  our 
most  diligent  and  persevering  researches. 

1.  The  science  of  Theology  is  capable  of  yielding  more  Pleasure 
to  the  mind  than  any  other. 

The  pleasures,  which  Science  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
mind,  are  addressed  both  to  the  Imagination  and  the  Understand- 
ing* Of  both  these  kinds  of  pleasure,  Theology  is  eminently 
productive. 

The  Pleasures,  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  Imagination, 
are  derived  from  such  objects  as  arc  new,  various,  beautiful,  re- 
fined, great,  and  noble ;  and,  the  more  these  attributes  prevail, 
the  more  capable  are  the  objects,  in  which  they  are  found,  of 
yielding  this  species  of  pleasure.  But  in  no  field  of  human  pur- 
suit are  objects  found  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  uniformity^ 
which  are  invested  with  these  attributes,  or  possess  the  power  of 
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yielding  this  pleasure,  in  tbe  same  degree.  In  vain  will  you 
search  for  objects,  equally  beautiful  with  multitudes,  which  are 
presented  to  you  in  the  Scriptures ;  with  paradise  and  its  inha- 
bitants; with  the  innumerable  and  most  delightful  variegatioos 
of  excellence,  which  adorn  the  angelic  character ;  with  tbe  end* 
lessly  diversified  manifestations  of  kindness,  compassion,  and 
good  providence,  of  God  towards  his  children;  the  grateful 
and  unaffected  effusions  of  their  piety  to  him ;  the  delightful 
scenery,  if  I  may  so  style  it,  of  the  Millennial  wof4d,  drawn  with 
such  unrivalled  elegance  by  several  of  the  prophets^  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  pencil  of  Isaiak  ;  the  charming  featorei  of  a  vir- 
tuous character,  depicted  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  and  tbe 
wonderful  exhibition  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Church,  ar* 
rayed  in  glory  and  beauty  by  the  hand  of  Si.  John. 

The  Scriptures  are  the  native  region  of  SidflkmUy^  bQth  nahurd 
and  moral. 

^^  The  single  volume  of  tbe  Scriptures,"  sajrs  Sir  WiUiam 
JoMSy  one  of  tbe  best  judges,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
"  contains  more  and  higher  specimens  of  this  excellence,  than 
all  the  remains  of  Orecian  and  Roman  antiquity  united."  The 
God  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  object  infinitely  sublime  ;  and,  wher- 
ever He  appears,  whether  his  character  is  exhibited,  or  bis  ac- 
tions arc  recited.  He  appears  with  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, glory  and  majesty,  to  which  nothing  is  equal,  nothing  se- 
cond. The  Works  of  God,  here  recounted,  are  possessed  of  a 
splendour,  suited  to  his  character*  The  Creation ;  the  Deluge , 
the  wonders  of  Egypt,  the  Wilderness,  and  Canaan;  the  Mira- 
cles, attendant  upon  the  death.  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  of 
the  Saviour ;  the  Resurrection ;  the  Conflagration ;  the  future 
Judgment ;  and  future  existence  of  the  righteous  and  the  wick- 
ed ;  arc  objects,  compared  with  which^  all  other  events,  which 
have  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  man,  shrink  into  nothing. 

In  moral  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  the  Saviour  stands 
alone.  Hozo  beautiful^  says  the  prophet  Isaiah  ^  are  the  feet  of 
Him^  that  bringelh  good  .tidings ;  that  publisheth  peace;  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  > good;  that  publisheth  salvation;  that 
saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth  !  Unto  115,  says  the  same 
Prophet,  a  child  is  born ;  unto  us  a  son  is  given :  and  his  name 
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$haU  be  called  Wonderful^  Cotmsellori  the  mighty  God,  the  Fa^ 
iker  of  the  everloiimg  age,  the  Prince  of  peace. 

On  this  divine  subject  I  have  no  room  to  expatiate ;  and  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  done  more 
justice  to  it  than  can,  within  the  saibe  compass,  be  done  a  se- 
cond time ;  when  they  inform  us  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  Hea- 
Ten,  and  the  effulgence  of  the  divine  glory* 

Not  less  distinguished  is  this  science  for  the  power  which  it 
possesses,  and  the  means  which  it  furnishes,  for  refining  the 
views,  and  the  taste,  of  man.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Scriptures 
finrbid  every  thing,  which  is  impure  and  licentious ;  and,  on  the 
other,  effectually  discourage  every  thing,  which  is  gross  and 
grovelling.  To  accomplish  this  cpmbined  purpose,  they  com- 
menced their  efforts  in  the  only  efficacious  manner :  viz.  puri* 
fjfing  the  affections  of  the  heart.  Wherever  these  are  gross  and 
debased,  the  imagination  will  be  gross,  and  the  taste  debased. 
So  universally  is  this  true,  that  no  advantages  of  education,  no 
superiority  of  talents,  no  acquisition  of  learning,  no  refinement 
of  society,  have  hitherto  had  sufficient  power  to  purify  the  fancy 
and  the  taste,  where  the  affections  had  been  yielded  to  licentious 
indulgences.  A  gross  heart  will  delight  in  gross  objects ;  and 
on  these  objects,  so  long  as  they  are  relished,  the  Imagination 
will  love  to  dwell.  Elegance  of  mind  grows  out  of  the  refine- 
ment of  the  heart.  It  is  hence,  that  the  sentiments  of  Paul  and 
John,  of  Peter  and  James,  their  images,  and  their  language,  are 
immeasurably  removed  from  the  gross  efforts  of  heathen  antiqui- 
ty. Had  deero^s  Oration  for  Ceslius,  or  the  third  Eclogue  of 
die  polite  and  elegant  Virgil,  formed  a  part  of  the  Sacred  vo- 
lume; either  would  have  furnished  an  argument  against  their 
inspiration,  which  all  succeeding  ages  could  never  have  refuted : 
and  Infidelity  would  long  since  have  gained  a  final  triumph  over 
the  Gospel. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  are  presented  every  where  with  those  ob- 
jects, which,  more  incomparably  than  any  other,  originate,  and 
establish,  refined  affections,  spotless  views,  and  dignified  ezcur*- 
aions  of  the  imagination.  By  a  continual  correspondence  with 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  the  affections  are  gradually,  and  in 
a  sense  instinctively,  purified.    By  a  firequent  recurrence  to  its 
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sentimeDts,  and  imagery,  the  imagination  is  exalted,  and  the 
taste  wrought  into  elegance ;  as  silver  is  beautified  by  the  hand 
of  the  burnisher.  By  conversing  with  noble  objects,  the  mind 
is  ennobled  in  a  manner,  and  to  a  degree,  which  will  admit  no 
parallel ;  is  estranged  from  every  thing  low  and  little ;  assumes, 
insensibly,  a  portion  of  the  celestial  character ;  and  directs  its 
flight,  unceasingly,  towards  heaven. 

On  the  variety,  and  consequent  novelty,  of  objects,  every 
where  presented  by  the  Scriptures  to  the  imaginatioi^  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  expatiate.  Both  are  unceasing;  both  are 
endless ;  and  as  they  are  successively  unfolded  to  rational  be* 
ings,  will  regularly  enhance  their  enjoyments  througbout  the 
ages  of  eternity. 

There  is  another,  and  very  important  view,  in  which  this  sab- 
ject  demands  our  consideration.  TTuoUgy  spremdi  ii$  vi^kmM 
over  the  crtationj  and  pravidenc€f  of  God  ;  mnd  gives  io  koih  «/• 
most  all  their  heauly^  and  mblimitjfm  Creation  and  providence, 
seen  by  the  eye  of  Theology,  and  elucidated  by  the  glorious 
commentary  on  both,  furnished  in  the  Scriptures,  become  new 
objects  to  the  mind ;  immeasurably  more  noble,  rich,  and  de- 
lightful, than  they  can  appear  to  a  worldly,  sensual  mind.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  great  as  well  as  numberless 
events,  which  result  from  the  divine  administration,  are  in  them- 
selves  vast,  wonderful,  frequently  awful,  in  many  instances  so* 
lemn,  in  very  many  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  in  a  great  number 
eminently  sublime.  All  these  attributes,  however,  they  possess, 
if  considered  only  in  the  abstract,  in  degrees  very  humble,  and 
diminutive,  compared  with  the  appearance,  which  they  make, 
when  beheld  as  the  works  of  Jehovah.  Mountains,  the  ocean, 
and  the  heavens,  are  majestic  and  sublime.  Hills  and  vallies, 
soft  landscapes,  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  many  objects  in 
the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  beautiful.  But  what  is 
this  beauty,  what  is  this  grandeur,  compared  with  that  agency 
of  God,  to  which  they  owe  their  being  ?  Think  what  it  is  for 
the  Almighty  hand  to  spread  the  plains ;  to  heave  the  mountains ; 
and  to  pour  the  ocean.  Look  at  the  verdure,  flowers,  and-fniits, 
which  in  the  mild  season  adorn  the  surface  of  the  earth*  The 
Uncreated  hand  fashions  their  fine  forms ;  paints  their  exquisite 
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colours ;  and  exhales  their  delightful  perfumes*  In  the  spring, 
his  life  re-animates  the  world:  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  his 
bounty  is  poured  out  upon  the  hills  and  vallies :  in  the  winter, 
his  way  it  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm;  and  the  elands  are 
the  dost  of  his  feet»  His  hand  htmg  the  earth  tpon  nothing  ; 
lighted  up  the  sun  in  the  heavens  ;  and  rolls  the  planets^  and  the 
comets,  through  the  immeasurable  fields  of  ether.  His  breath 
kindled  the  stars :  his  voice  called  into  existence  worlds  innu- 
menble ;  and  filled  the  expanse  with  animated  being.  To  all 
be  is  present:  over  all  be  rules:  for  all  he  provides.  The 
mind,  attempered  to  divine  contemplation,  finds  him  in  every  so- 
litude; meets  him  in  every  walk ;  and  in  all  places,  and  at  all 
times,  sees  itself  surrounded  by  God. 

How  superior  are  th#  works  of  Creation  and  Providence, 
when  considered  in  this  manner,  to  the  highest  conceptions, 
formed  by  a  worldly  mind,  which  merely  looks  at  the  things 
themselves;  and  with  a  folly,  a  stupidity,  which  is  extreme, 
stops  short  of  their  Author.  How  enhanced  is  their  beauty ! 
bow  exak^  their  sublimity ! 

The  pleasures,  yielded  by  Science,  to  the  Understanding,  are 
derived,  extensively,  from  the  same  sources,  which  furnish  so 
miK:h  delight  to  the  imagination.  For,  the  Understanding,  also, 
finds  exquisite  pleasure  in  that,  which  is  new,  beautiful,  and  sub- 
lime. At  the  same  time,  it  is  peculiarly  delighted  with  such 
views,  as  expand  the  intellectual  powers,  and  with  such  objects, 
as  are  seen  to  possess  fitness  for  valuable  purposes ;  the  symme* 
tiy  of  parts  happily  arranged  in  a  system ;  the  rectitude  appa* 
rent  in  their  own  nature ;  and  their  utility  to  moral  beings,  and 
to  the  universe. 

Many  sciences  are  without  a  question  sufficiently  extensive 
to  employ,  and  exhaust,  all  the  efibrts  of  th^  intellect.  This 
is  true  of  Mathematical  and  Metaphysical  science,  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Medical  science.  Law  and  Civil 
policy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  eminent- 
ly true  of  Theological  science,  which  has  for  its  object  the  Cha* 
racter.  Word,  and  Works,  of  God ;  the  nature  of  Man ;  his  apos- 
tasy ;  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  Kingdom ;  his  virtue,  exist- 
ing at  a  principle,  and  operating  practically  in  all  his  duties  to 
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God,  his  fellow-creatures,  and  himself;  the  character,  oflBces, 
and  kingdom,  of  the  Mediator ;  the  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  agency  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  man,  and  in  con- 
ducting him  to  endless  life ;  and  that  boundless  schentie  of  dis- 
pensations, which  controls  all  human  concerns  in  the  present 
world,  and  beyond  the  grave  directs  the  existence  of  men  and 
angels,  their  employments  and  their  allotments,  for  ever. 

At  the  same  time,  Theology  is  conversant,  more  than  all  other 
sciences,  with  that,  which  is  beautiful,  and  that  which  is  sublime: 
I  mean  with  that,  which  is  seen  to  be  such  by  the  Intellect,  and 
not  merely  that,  which  is  felt  to  be  such  by  the  Imagination. 
The  truths  of  Theology  are  without  limits  conversant  with  mo- 
ral excellence ;  and  are  extensively  employed  in  unfolding  to 
man  whatever  is  lovely,  and  dignified,  in  the  intellectual  nature. 
There  is  no  beauty,  or  dignity,  of  mind  but  virtue :  and  there  is 
no  virtue  but  that,  which  is  Evangelical*  It  is  noble  and  love- 
ly, when,  in  its  fisiirest  forms,  it  is  seen  in  such  beings,  as  we 
are.  In  angels  it  is  sublime,  and  wonderful.  In  Jbhovah  it  i^ 
exalted  not  only  above  all  conception,  but  abawe  all  bU$$mg  and 
praise :  a  summit,  which,  receding  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of 
finite  minds,  will,  as  they  ascend  through  the  endless  succession 
of  ages,  rise  higher,  and  higher,  and  higher,  for  ever. 

As  the  student  of  Theology  travels  over  the  scheme  of  Crea- 
tion and  Providence,  disclosed  distinctly  to  his  view  by  the 
light  of  Revelation ;  as  he  wanders,  especially,  through  the  mo- 
ral world,  and  sees  the  objects,  which  are  presented  to  him, 
continually  new,  beautiful,  and  exalted ;  as  his  prospects  unceas- 
ingly expand ;  as  his  conceptions  perpetually  ascend ;  he  is 
every  where  delighted,  unless  he  is  incapable  of  being  delighted^ 
with  the  splendour  of  moral  excellence,  shining  upon  him  from 
every  direction,  investing  every  object  with  glory  and  beauty, 
and  raising  bis  thoughts  concerning  the  Creator,  and  his  king- 
dom, to  greater  and  greater  heights,  while  he  lives*  In  this  re- 
spect, momentous  and  delightfol  beyond  measure,  all  other 
sciences  are  comparatively  limited,  humble,  and  insignificant* 

Nor  is  Theology  less  distinguished  by  its  tendency  to  make 
the  student  useful  both  to  himself  and  his  fellow-men.  To  oar- 
selves,  the  highest  point  of  utility  is  to  become  wise  and  good : 
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to  others,  to  establish  in  Ihem  the  same  character.  The  ten- 
dency of  octter  sciences  to  accomplish  these  ends  is,  at  the  best, 
feeble,  nod  remote :  that  of  Theology  is  direct,  and  efficacious. 
How  many  persons  even  in  humble  life,  and  possessing  very  li« 
mited  views,  have  become  virtuous  by  studying  the  Scriptures. 
The  fuAlenett  of  the  Bereon^i  was  obtained  undoubtedly,  as  well 
as  exhibited,  tn  temrching  this  sacred  volume  with  diligence,  and 
candour :  and  hence  they  were  prepared  to  receive  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  wnih  all  readinen  of  mind.  The  effects,  pro* 
duced  upon  them,  will  be  found  by  others ;  and,  there  is  the 
best  reason  to  believe,  will  ever  be  found.  By  a  solemn,  daily, 
earnest,  intercourse  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  the  mind,  not 
improbably  in  all  cases,  becomes  habitually  sober;  purified 
from  gross  thoughts;  furnished  with  those,  which  are  refined 
and  noble ;  imbrued  with  an  increasing  relish  for  that,  which  is 
great  and  good ;  and  withdrawn  from  that,  which  is  little,  sor- 
did, and  selfish.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  great 
multitudes  of  mankind  have  already  become  Christians,  merely 
by  reading  the  Scriptures,  sent  so  extensively  through  the  world 
by  ike  Briiiek  and  Foreign  Bible  Society m 

Virtuous  men  are,  essentially,  the  only  useful  men  to  others ; 
the  only  men,  whose  usefulness  will  extend  its  efficacy  into  the 
regions  of  future  being,  and  promote  the  interests  of  immortali- 
ty. Compared  with  this,  all  other  usefulness  is  narrow,  and  mo- 
mentary. To  save  a  soul  from  dealhj  and  to  cover  a  nndiihide 
^sins,  is  to  be  a  benefactor  indeed,  and  to  expand  beneficence 
through  eternal  ages.  Such  men  are,  also,  the  essential  bene- 
factors to  their  fellow-men  in  the  present  world ;  those,  from 
whom  wise  counsels,  important  kind  offices,  solid  coqsolations, 
and  beneficial  examples,  are  derived.  Accordingly,  to  such 
men  are  regularly  confided,  in  almost  all  cases  where  it  can  con* 
veniently  be  done,  the  protection,  and  the  management,  of  the 
important  private  concerns  of  those  around  them,  when  these 
things  demand  the  assistance  of  others,  beside  those  who  are  im- 
mediately interested.  There  is  no  case  of  such  a  nature,  where 
the  superiority  of  virtuous  men  is  not  felt,  and  acknowledged. 
To  such  men  he,  who  has  a  just  cause,  will  refer  it :  he,  who 
le9ves  children,  will  commit  them  to  his  guardianship :  he,  who 
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makes  a  Will,  will  constitute  them  bis  executors :  he,  who  is 
in  distress,  will  look  to  them  both  for  assistance  and  consob- 
tion.  n 

Among  the  modes,  in  which  Laymen,  versed  in  theological 
science,  have  been  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  to  elucidate 
and  defend  Revelation  and  its  doctrines,  and  to  enfcHt:e  the  ob- 
servance of  its  precepts,  and  thus  to  contribute  universally  Id 
the  establishment  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  the  Divine 
Kingdom,  in  the  world,  is  one,  of  the  highest  moment.  The 
concerns  of  Religion  have,  in  most  countries  and  ages,  been  left 
too  exclusively  in  the 'hands  of  Ministers.  Ministers,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  however  able,  however  faithful,  are  comparatively 
few  in  number ;  and  are  therefore  ill-matched  with  an  enonneas 
multitude  of  opposers.  Ministers,  also,  are  regarded,  and  ever 
will  be  regarded,  not  only  by  their  open  enemies,  but  by  all  the 
stupid,  worldly,  cold-hearted  men,  as  saying,  and  doing,  what- 
ever they  say  or  do,  either  for  the  defence,  or  advancement,  of 
Christianity,  officially ;  from  necessity,  imposed  on  them  by  a 
regard  to  their  reputation;  firom  prejudice  in  fieivoar  of  doc- 
trines, which  they  have  long  taught ;  from  party  attachment  to 
those,  with  whom  they  have  been  long  professionally  united; 
and  from  selfish  wishes  to  provide  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  All  these  things  can  be  said  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth ;  and,  however  groundless,  cannot  always  be 
satisfactorily  refuted.  None  of  them  are,  however,  applicable 
to  Laymen,  when  employed  in  the  same  cause.  TVy  ^^^  ^^^' 
narily  be  acknowledged  to  act  in  this  case  from  real  conviction ; 
under  the  influence  of  no  necessity  ;  without  any  particular  at- 
tachment to  party ;  without  prejudice  ;  without  bias.  Their 
numbers  also,  and  often  their  employments  and  character,  are, 
or  may  be,  such,  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  whole  violence,  the 
contempt,  and  the  sneers,  of  irreligious  men. 

Accordingly,  many  Laymen  have  rendered  to  Revelation  ser- 
vices of  the  highest  importance.  The  names  of  Bacarij  BwfU. 
J/ewton,  Locke,  and  Grotius^  of  Pascal^  Addison^  Johnson,  IMtle^ 
toHj  and  West^  of  Jones^  Teignmouth^  Bryant,  Sharp,  and  fVilbtr' 
force,  together  with  many  others,  will  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance, as  champions  of  truth  and  righteousness,  illustrious 
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supporters  of  Christianity,  and  glorious  instruments  of  piety  and 
salvation  to  mankind.  What  a  sanction  on  this  employment  did 
Orotius  leave  at  the  close  of  his  life  ;  when,  referring  to  his  ab* 
sorption  in  learning  of  other  kinds,  and  lamenting  that  he  had 
not  devoted  his  days  wholly  to  Religion,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Heu! 
vitam  perdidi,  nil  operose  agendo:''  '*  Alas!  I  have  lost  life  in 
laboriously  doing  nothing.'^  Who  was  ever  an  abler  judge  of 
this  subject  ?  In  what  circumstances  could  a  judgment  be  more 
evidently  sincere  t 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Laymen,  by  assuming  their 
proper  part  in  the  support  of  Christianity,  awaken,  and  increase, 
a  just  sense  of  their  own  duty  as  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer ; 
realize  that  his  cause  lies  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  Ministers ; 
and  feel  the  importance  of  thinking,  planning*,  and  acting,  vigor- 
ously in  his  behalf.  That,  in  which  we  take  no  other  concern 
than  what  is  experienced  in  contemplation,  will  never  be  very 
near  to  our  hearts.  Its  importance  may  be  coldly  acknowledg- 
ed ;  but  it  will  awaken  neither  interest,  nor  efforts.  When  we 
begin  to  act ;  we  begin  to  feel.  Were  Laymen  to  act  more  ge- 
nerally, and  more  vigorously,  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  its 
interests  would  come  home  to  their  hearts;  and  they  would 
speedily  become  more  virtuous,  and  more  useful,  members  of 
Christian  society. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  this  subject »  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  inherent  importance,  but  also  because  it  has  not, 
within  my  information,  been  brought  into  the  desk ;  and  because 
there  is  no  place,  where  it  can  with  more  propriety  be  intro- 
duced than  in  this,  and  no  audience,  to  which  it  can  with  more 
propriety  be  addressed. 

IV.  Htno  solemnly  dots  the  Scriptural  system  of  Doctrines  and 
Precepts  demand  the  cordial  reception  of  every  nian,  to  whom  it  is 
ptiblished  ! 

Every  one  of  those,  who  hear  me,  is  a  creature  of  God ;  an 
accountable  creature ;  an  immortal  creature.  Every  one  is 
bound  to  the  grave,  and  the  judgment.  Every  one  is  a  candi- 
date for  heaven,  or  hell.  To  every  one,  life  is  a  day  of  trial. 
On  your  conduct  in  this  life,  is  suspended  your  destiny  in  tha^ 
which  is  to  come. 

Vol.  V. 
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All  of  you,  also,  are  sinners.  You  have  oflfended  God.  You 
haye  broken  his  most  holy  law,  times  innumerable,  with  a  boU 
hand,  a  hard  heart,  and  a  blind  mind.  By  that  law  you  are 
condemned,  and  cannot  be  justified. 

Your  sins,  also,  are  gross  and  dreadful :  not  perhaps  scanda- 
lous, and  such  as  cover  you  with  in&my ;  but  such,  as  have 
been  committed  in  the  meridian  day  of  the  Gospel,  against  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  against  blessings  of  high 
moment,  daily  and  hourly  renewed.  Ignorance  of  your  Lord'f 
will  you  cannot  plead,  for  you  have  known  it  from  early  life. 
Leisure  for  understanding  it,  books,  instructions,  motives,  hare 
been  supplied  to  you  with  a  munificent  hand.  Your  aUotmeate 
in  life  have  been  mercifully  distributed  by  the  great  Benefiictor. 
He  has  called  to  you  with  a  voice  of  unspeakable  kindness. 
He  has  charmed  you  with  continual  testimonies  of  parental  love. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  amid  so  many  inducements  to 
hear,  and  to  obey,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has  placed  himself  di- 
rectly before  your  eyes,  suspended  on  the  cross,  and  expiring 
in  agonies,  to  atone  for  your  sins,  and  to  reconcile  you  to  God. 
He  has  ofiered  to  you  himself,  and  ail  his  blessings :  and  of  you 
he  has  required  nothing,  but  cordially  to  receive  him.  Instead 
of  listening,  there  is  but  too  melancholy  reason  to  believe,  you 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  a  blind  eye,  to  all  that  he  has  said, 
and  done.  He  has  called ;  but  you  have  refused.  To  what  has 
he  called  you  ?  To  purification  from  sin ;  to  forgiveness ;  to 
sanctification  ;  to  the  attainment  of  the  everlasting  love  of  God ; 
to  the  possession  of  heaven ;  to  the  blessings  of  immortal  life. 

But  he  knew,  that  your  hearts  were  harder  than  the  nether 
mill-stone.  He  therefore  sent  his  holy  and  good  Spirit  into  the 
world,  to  enlighten  your  minds ;  to  convince  you  of  your  guill 
and  danger ;  to  unfold  to  you  the  divine  excellence  of  (he  Re- 
deemer ;  and  by  the  renovation  of  your  hearts  to  persuade  you  to 
embrace  him,  as  he  is  offered  to  you  in  the  Gospel.  A  thousand 
times  has  this  glorious  Agent  awakened  in  your  minds  a  solemn 
sense  of  their  worth,  and  their  immortality ;  led  you  to  serious 
reflections  on  your  guilt ;  excited  in  you  alarming  apprehensions 
concerning  death,  and  the  judgment ;  and  prompted  you  to  sober 
resolutions  of  repentance,  and  reformation. 
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All  these  benevolent  efforts  you  have  resisted.  All  the  grace 
of  the  Grospely  all  the  benevolent  offers,  which  Christ  has  made 
foiiy  all  his  merciful  invitations  and  promises,  you  have  reject- 
ed«  On  his  cross  you  have  cast  contempt.  To  his  character 
you  have  been  hostile.  Yon  have  grUved  thi  l^rit  of  Grace. 
YoQ  have  wronged  your  omn  tauU, 

Still,  you  are  bound  to  eternity.  You  must  die :  you  will  be 
judged :  you  will  be  rewarded  aeewrding  to  yeur  worke.  Cofu t- 
der  this  J  ye  thai  forget  Ood}  lui  he  tear  you  m  jneeesj  and  there 
be  none  to  deliver. 

In  this  solemn,  this  exposed,  situation,  immeasurably  interest- 
ing to  every  one  of  you,  what  measures  will  you  take  ?  Remem- 
ber, that,  whatever  you  may  think  proper  to  do,  God  will  take 
his  own  measures.  You  may  wish,  that  he  would  do  otherwise. 
You  may  hope,  you  may  believe,  you  may  detennine,  that  he 
will  bend  his  purposes  so,  as  to  make  them  more  palatable  to 
you.  Under  this  determination,  and  with  these  hopes,  you  may 
feel  yourselves  safe ;  and  say,  Peaee^  peaee^  when  there  is  no 
jMOcs.  Like  Jlgagj  you  may  exclaim,  Surely  the  biiiemeee  of 
deaih  i$  past ;  when  you  are  on  the  point  of  being  hewed  in 
pieces.  The  providence  of  your  Maker,  whatever  you  may  wish, 
or  believe,  will  move  on  uninterruptedly,  and  immutably,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  every  one  of  his  purposes ;  and  of  those, 
which  respect  your  salvation,  and  your  perdition,  as  truly  as  any 
other.  When  you  come  to  the  regions  of  woe ;  with  what  an- 
guish will  you  look  back  upon  your  present  life ;  and  wish,  that 
you  had  now  listened  to  the  calls  of  mercy ;  that  you  had  been 
roused  from  this  t /ecp  of  death,  and  obtained  life  from  the  hands 
of  the  Saviour! 

It  is  not  necessary,  that  every  one  should  be  learned  in  Theo- 
logy :  but  it  is  necessary  that  every  man  should  be  a  Christian. 
The  souls  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  are  alike  immortal ; 
and  are  alike  destined  to  endless  happiness,  or  endless  misery. 
How  will  you  acquire  this  glorious  blessing,  and  escape  this  ab- 
solute ruin  1  There  is  but  one  path,  which  has  hitherto  conduct- 
ed ;  there  is  but  one  path,  which  will  ever  conduct ;  mankind  to 
eternal  life.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  God ; 
and  vras  never  discovered  by  human  philosophy.    The  cell  of 
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Philosophy  is  dug  beneath  the  ground ;  is  daric,  cold,  and  com- 
fortless ;  and  was  never  visited  by  the  sunshine  of  heaysn.  Tbs 
miserable  rush-light,  which  glimmers  along  its  walls,  scarcely 
enables  this  goddess,  of  man's  creation,  to  distinguish  her  ova 
footsteps  around  the  dreary  cavern ;  and  shows  no  avenue  to  the 
world  above.  Here  no  celestial  messenger  ever  arrived ;  and 
so  tidings  firom  that  world  were  ever  annomiced.  Here  God  is 
neither  worshipped,  loved,  nor  known ;  the  voice  of  mercy  was 
never  heard ;  and  salvation  was  never  proclaimed,  sought,  nor 
found. 

The  Gospel,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  diis  desolate 
mansion,  is  the  garden  of  Eden  in  its  pristine  beauty.  Here 
Jbhovah  manifests  himself  in  the  Skeekinak^  as  of  old  As  cmued 
the  glory  of  his  presence  to  dwell  at  the  eeut  of  Pmrmdise  aho^e  the 
Cherybim*.  Here  his  answers  are  given  to  the  inquiring  peni- 
tent.  Here  angels  are  again  heard  praising  GW,  and  sagmgi 
Glory  to  God  m  the  highest ;  peace  on  earth ;  and  good-will  to- 
wards  men.  Here  the  Saviowr  is  bom ;  and  publishes  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy.  Here  the  Spirit  of  Grace  fixes  his  divine 
abode,  and  sheds  piety,  and  peace,  and  faith,  and  hope,  upon 
the  assembly  of  the  first-bom.  Here,  finally,  conmiences  the 
high-way  of  holiness^  which  leads  directly  to  the  regions  of  im- 
mortality. 

Who,  in  this  house,  can  contemplate  these  things  without  the 
strongest  emotions  ?  Who  can  behold  his  all  at  hazard ;  his 
soul,  his  eternal  well-being,  at  stake ;  without  inexpressible 
anxiety  ?  Life  and  death,  both  eternal,  are  here  the  objects  of 
choice.  Whose  bosom  must  not  thrill ;  whose  heart  must  not 
throb ;  when,  famishing  with  thirst,  and  perishing  with  hunger, 
he  hears  a  voice  from  heaven,  calling  directly  to  himself.  Ho! 
every  one  that  thirsteth  !  come  ye  to  the  waters  ;  and  he  that  hath 
no  money  :  come  ye^  bw/  and  eat;  yea^  come^  buy  wine  and  milk^ 
without  money,  and  without  price.  With  what  transport  will  he 
learn,  that  the  voice,  which  conveys  this  delightful  invitation, 
is  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God !  Must  not  his  soul  expand,  with 
ccstacy,  to  see  the  Almighty  arm  of  this  glorious  Person  stretcb- 

*  GeneftU  iii.  Z4,  parax>lurasetl  by  tlie  Taiftou. 
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ed  oui»  to  seize  hiiii»  while  walking  on  the  brink  of  perditioni  and 
convey  him  to  the  wotU  of  joy  t 

On  the  brink  of  perdition  every  sinner  in  this  house  is  walk- 
ing at  the  present  moment.  The  only  way,  back,  to  eternal 
life ;  the  only  safety,  the  only  hope ;  is  found  in  the  Gospel. 
Strive,  then,  with  all  possible  earnestness  to  enter  in  at  the  strak 
gaUj  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  delightful  path.  Now  the 
gate  is  open :  soon,  to  you,  it  will  be  shut.  Now  the  path  is  il- 
lumined by  the  Sun  of  righteousness :  soon  it  will  be  lost  in  in- 
terminable darkness.  Now  heaven  invites  you  to  enter  tn,  and 
it  MBoei.  Soon  its  doors  will  be  closed  for  ever.  Now  God 
is  reconcileable  to  you ;  the  Saviour  proffers  himself,  and  all  his 
blessings,  to  jrour  acceptance ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Grace  is  wait- 
ing to  renew  you  to  repentance.  How  soon  will  all  these  bless- 
ings retire  beyond  jrour  reach  $  the  hope  of  salvation  set,  to  rise 
no  more ;  and  the  voice  of  mercy  be  dumb  for  ever! 
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I.  296,313,331 

I.  M 

do.  363 


Conteitlment* 
CoQTktioa  of  Sin 


Its  cause, 
nature.        . 
consequences, 
CovenJJit  of  Redemption, 
Crvatioa:  Air, 

Firmament. 

Hearen  of  Heavens » 

Angels 

Earth, 

JnaA.     ... 


Deacons :  mode  of  their  introduction  into  office, 
character  they  should  sustain, 
purpcvses  for  which  appointed, 
Death:  the  work  of GckI, 

evinces  his  viou?  of  the  character  of  Man, 
terminates  Probation, 

the  enioyments  of  sinners, 
the  siltTerings  of  the  righteous, 
Decalogue :  First  Commanciment, 

Second  Commandment- 
Third  Commandment, 
Fourth  Commandment, 
Fifth  Commandment, 
Sixth  Commandment, 
Seventh  Commandment, 
Eighth  Commandment, 
Ninth  Commandment, 
Tenth  Commandment, 
Decrees  of  God:  what  they  are. 


V.  358 
do.  359 

do.  260 

do.  413 

do.    ii* 

do.  416 

do.    H. 

do.  41G 

III.  457 

do.  471 

•      Hf.   486,  504,  518 

JV.     I,  K5,  31,55,67 

do.    83,  101,  117,132 

do.  162,  173,  190.206 

do.  224,   240,235 

dq.  27C,  292,  310 

do.  326,  340,  333,  378 

do.  394,  409,  424,  440 

I.    225 


proved  by  his  eternity  and  omniscience,  do.  229 
by  the  foundation  for  choice  in  the 
nature  of  things,  .  I.      ;^. 


INDKX.  A97 


do»  233 
do.  243 
I.  489,  507 
L  525 
II.  1 
do.     17 


rcesofGod:   proved  by  his  benevolence,  •  I.    231 

by  revelation,      • 
objections  answered, 
•ravity  of  Man :  its  universality, 

its  degree, 
its  derivation, 
remarks, 

npline  of  the  Church :  its  Nature ;  Remonstrance,       do.  385 

Admonition,  do.  387 

Excommunication ,  do.    ib. 

Manner,  •  .        do.  392 

Objects,  .  .         do.  395 

Persons bywhom administered, do.  398 

nterestedness,  ....        III.  161 

inity  of  Christ :  proved  by  bis  being  spoken  of  in  the 

Scriptures,  as  the  true  and 
perfect  God,  •        II.      61 

by  its  being  the  sole  ground  of 
consistency  in  the  scheme  of 
Redemption,  .        II.    113 

by  the  Jews  being  otherwise  in- 
nocent in  his  crucifixion,  II.    124 
by  the  Apostles  being  otherwise 
p;uilty  of  leading  mankind 
into  idolatry,  .        II.    126 

objections  to  Unitarian  doctrines,   do.  151 
to  their  management  of  the 
controversy,       .        II.    171 
inity  ofthe  Holy  Spirit,  .  .  .        III.      2 

orce,    .•••«.         IV.  259 
nkenness :  its  nature,  .  •  •        do.  207 

causes,  •  .  •        do.    tft. 

evils,      •  «  •  •        do.  210 

preventives,       ..  •  .        do.  221 

filing,  .....        do.  175 

ies  of  Ministers :  Preaching,     .  .  .         V.  200 

Studv,  •  •  .do.  235 

Conducting  the  Ordinances  of  Public 

Worship,   .  .  .         y.   242 

Presiding  over  and  directing  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,        .        V.   243 
Aiding  in  the  Ordination  of  other  Mi- 
nisters,     .  .  .v.  244 
Instructing  the  flock  in  private,       do.  247 


\ 
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Earth ;  created  by  God,   -            •            -            •          L  347 

,     order  of  its  creation,         •            -            •        do.  U. 

objections  answered,          ...        do.  S57 

Education,  Religious,  of  Children :  a  dttty,            -         V.  115 

mode   in  which  to  be 

done,          -         V.  130 
motives  te  its  perform- 
ance,         •          V.  140 
Effect  and  Cause,  -            -            -            -            -         I.  4 

Eighth  Commandment :  Idleness,  -            -            -         IV.  278 

Prodigality,           -            -        do.  389 

Fraud,      -                         -        do.  3M 

Gaming,  -            -            -        do.  310 

Elders,      -            -            -            -            -            -         V.  172 

Eternal  Series,      -            -            -            *            -          I.  33 

Eternity  of  God:  proved  by  reason,           -                     do.  74 

by  revelation,     -            -        do.  ib. 

Evidences  of  Regeneration :  what  are  not  evidences,     III.  264 

what  are  evidences,  •        do.  379 
di£Bculties  attending  the  ap- 
plication of  these  evidences 

to  ourselves,         -        III.  398 

Example  of  Christ,            -            -           -            -         II.  360 

Extraordinary  Means  of  Grace :  Baptism,   -            -          V.  368 

Lord's  Supper,      -        do.  ib. 

Discipline  of  the  Church,  do.  385 

Faith:  a  duty,        -             -             -             -             -          II.  531 

its  nature,  -----         do.  346 

its  influence  on  man^s  justification,               -         do.  565 

reconciliation  of  Paul  and  James  on  this  subject,  do.  577 

influence  of  works  on  our  justification,       -        do.  ib. 
justification  by  faith  does  not  lessen  the  motives  to 

obedience,           -             -             -             -          II.  590 

only  source  of  obedience,               -        II.  603.  IV.  480 

Faith  and  Repentance  necessary  to  restore  us  to  obedience,do.  470 

Fall  of  Man,          -             -             -             -             -          I.  447 

Fallen  Angels :  objections  against  their  existence  answer- 
ed,       -  -  -  -  ~ 

loss  of  their  first  estate,     • 
loss  of  their  original  residence,     - 
their  present  residence,     - 
their  destiny, 
False  Repentance,  .  .  .  . 

Final  Judgment,                 -            -            -            . 
Firmament, 


I. 

332 

do. 

339 

do. 

ib. 

do. 

340 

do. 

ib. 

III. 

42 

V. 

458 

I. 

380 

I!oinmandmeQt :  idolatry,      -           -           -  III.  456 

yreat  Commandment :  Love  to  God,             -  do.  326 

of  Prayer,              -            -            -            -  V.    63 

I  Commandment :  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,  IV.  1,15 

Chang^e  of  the  Sabbath,     -  IV.    17 

objections  ana weredi          -  do.    31 
manner  of  observing  the  sabbath,  do.    M 

reflections,             -            -  do.    67 

,       -                        -                        -            -  do.  292 


his 


IV.  310 

Existence,         •  -  *  -         I.        8 

Self-Existence,  •  «  -  -        do.     13 

Unity,   -  -  -  -  -        do.     56 

Attributes  I  \  ^^'  '^^^  *^*    ^*"'  "*» 

AttriDuies,  I.  ^  j23^  j^^^  j^^^  j^,^  ^^^ 

Decrees,  •  »  -  -I.  3S3, 241 

Sovereignty,      •  .  •  .  I«  21^9 

Works,  -        I.  279,  297,  313,  331,  347,  363 

» Free:  the  source  of  Justification,  -  -        II.   520 

Means  of -Ordinarv  i  *^-  ^®^'  ^^  ***•   ^*'   **«' 
,  weans 01.  urainary,  ^  y.l,  16,38^0^63,82,100, 115, 130 

'  V.   147,  168,   183,  200, 
Exiraordinary,        ^218,  235,  258,  269,  286, 

302,  321,  344,  362,  385. 


]g  the  word  of  God, 

n :  the  eternal  abode  of  the  Righteous, 

its  happineaa, 
n  of  Heavens, 
»s  of  Christ :  exemplified  in  his  Piety, 

his  Benevolence, 
his  Self-Govemment,  do.  333 
its  importance  to  the  Distinction  d  his 

ChanKrter,     •        II.   347 
to  enable  him  to  magnify 
the  law  of  God,       II.  351 
/  to  give  the  necessary  effi- 

cacy to  hi;  sufferings  * 
for  mankind.  If.    357 

to  his  setting  before  men 
an  example  of  right- 
eousness, H.  360 


-   IV. 

534 

V. 

530 

do. 

536 

I. 

380 

II. 

334 

e.   do. 

395 

590 
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Holy  Angels :  created  by  God, 

their  rank,  - 
attributes, 
employments, 
Holy  Ghost :  his  character, 

agency  in  regeneration. 
Humility,  ... 


Ideas  and  Exercises,  .... 
Idleness,  -----. 
Idol- Worship :  its  history,  ... 

extent,  ... 

manner  in  which  performed, 
Inunateriality  of  the  soul,  ... 

Immutability  of  God :  proved  by  revelation, ' 

by  reason,    - 
an  encouragement  to  prayer, 
Inability  of  man  to  obey  the  law  of  God,    - 
Incarnation  of  Christ,        .... 
Increase  of  Grace,  .... 

Independence  of  God :  proved  by  his  omnipotence, 
In&nt  Baptism :  objections  answered, 

the  same  ordinance  mth  Circumcision,  do.  502 

warranted  by  the  Scriptures,         -        do.  315 

Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  -  .  -         11.     28 

Intercession  of  Christ :  for  whom  offered,  -         do.  422 

how  performed,     -  -         do.  426 

Intercourse  with  religious  men :  its  effects  on  persons  destitute 

of  religion,       V.  82 
on  religious  men,  do.  89 


I. 

S97 

do.  300 

do. 

301 

do. 

319 

III. 

2 

do. 

33 

do.  364 

I. 

397 

IV. 

378 

do. 

472 

do. 

479 

do. 

480 

I. 

381 

do. 

76 

do. 

ib. 

do. 

86 

IV. 

454 

II. 

190 

III. 

236 

I. 

114 

V. 

288 

Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,      .            -            .  .         111.222 

Jud^cnt,  Final.  -            -            -            -  -V.  458 

Justice  of  God  :  proved  by  his  providence,  -          I.    162 

by  revelation,  -         do.  166 
opposition  to  this  attribute  the  cause  of 

the  denial  of  revelation,  -          I.    170 

Justification:  its  nature,    -            -            -  -         II.   516 

its  source,    -            .            -  -        do.  520 

the  means,  -            -             -  .        do.  531 


Killing :  when  lawful, 


IV.  16  . 


iniBz« 


591 


Killing:  when  unlawful,    ... 
Kingcbm  of  Christ :  its  reality,     - 

its  extent, 

assumed  for  the  Church, 


IV.  170 

II.  438 

do.  441 

do.  44S 


Law  of  God :  its  character,  -  -  -       III. 

in  what  comprehended,        -  IIL  313, 

man's  inabihty  to  obey  it,    •'  -        IV. 

Lewdness,  .  .  •  .  •        do. 

Lord's  Supper :  its  Nature,  •  -  -        V. 

Design :  to  represent  Christ's  death,  do. 
prove  his  Mission,  and  Gos- 
pel,       .       --.       V. 

harmonize  Christians,      do. 
represent  his  love,  -        do. 
Qualifications  of  Communicants ; — 
Membership  in  the  church  in  full 

standing,  •  -        V. 

Persuasion  of  their  own  piety,  do. 
Disposition  with  which  to  be  attended  $ 


Admiration  of  Christ, 
Gratitude  to  him, 
Humility, 

Purposes  of  obedience, 
Brotherly  Love,  - 
Universal  Benevolence, 
Motives  to  the  attendance, 
Love:  its  nature,  ... 

its  reality,  ... 

objections  answered. 
Love  to  God : '  Benevolence  to  God, 

Complacency  in  his  Character, 
Gratitude  to  God, 
Reverence  of  God, 
Humility,   - 
Resignation, 
Love  to  man :  its  Nature, 

Extent,  - 
Lying :  its  nature, 
causes, 
mischiefs, 
preventives.     - 


II. 


V. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

in. 

do. 
141, 
III. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

w. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


313 
456 
455 
940 
344 
345 

347 
355 
35e 


357 
360 

364 
366 
369 
371 
372 
374 
375 
136 
130 
154 
327 
330 
331 
339 
354 
371 
386 
389 
340 
348 
355 
36P 


Mi 


Man :  Created  h]^  God,      ... 

Time  of  ms  creation, 

his  Nature^  ... 

End  of  his  creationt 

his  Probation,         ... 

his  Temptation  and  Fall,     - 

ius  Sentence, 

his  Depravity,         -  •     h  489, 607, 

cannot  be  justified  by  Works  of  Law, 
Manner  of  preaclung  the  Gospel :  with  Plainness, 

Variety, 


Marriage :  its  Origin, 

Nature, 

Benefits, 
Matter :  not  the  Cause  of  existence, 
Means  of  Grace : 


Boldness, 
Solemnity, 
Earnestness, 
Affection, 
Acceptableness,  do 


I.   S64 

do.  set 

do.  368 
do.  418 
do.  431 
do.  447 
do.  471 
535,11.1,17 
do.  37 
V.  218 
do.  981 
do.  335 
do. 
do. 
do. 


338 

338 

330 

333 

IV.  334 

do.  336 

do.  337 

I.   31 

IV.  485 

V.  147 


IV.  487 

do.  501 
do.  503 


Means,  Ordinary,  of  Grace,  generaily  considered : — 

their  Reality,    - 
what  they  are,  - 
their  influence,  - 
objections  answered,  do.  514 
Means,  Ordinary,  of  Grace,  particularly  considered : — 

Preaching  the  Gospel,  •         IV.  535 

Reading  the  Scriptures,         -        do.  544 
Prayer,  IV.  548,  V.  1,  16,  32,  50,  63 

Intercourse  with  religious  men,       V.     81 
Religious  Meditation,  -        do.  100 

Religious  Education  of  Children,  do.  114 
Means,  Extraordinary,  of  Grace  :  Who  are  to  use  them ; — 

Ordinary  members  of  the  church. 
Officers  of  the  church, 

What  they  are ; — 
Baptism, 
Lord's  Supper, 
Discipline     of 
church, 
Means  of  Justification  :  Faith  in  Christ,     - 
Meditation,  Religious,         .  .  .  . 

Members  of  the  Church :  Ordinary  members, 


V. 

147 

do. 

168 

do. 

269 

do. 

344 

the 

V. 

384 

11. 

531 

V. 

100 

do. 

147 

II. 

61 

do. 

63 

do. 

64 

do. 

ib. 

do. 

67 

do. 

ib. 

INDEX.  5t3 

Members  of  the  Church :  Officers,  •  V.  167—358 

Mercy  pf  God  :  proved  by  reason,             -            -  I.    1 93 

by  the  Scriptures  generally,  do.  195 

by  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  do.  1 96 

Ministers:  who  are  Ministers,        -  -  V«  168,  183 

their  Duties,    -            •            -            -  V.    200 

Miracles  of  Christ :  their  Nature,   -            -            -  II.  453 

Reality,  -            -            -  do.  454 

Importance,         •            -  do.  463 

Murder,     -            -            -            -            -            -  IV.  171 


Names  of  Christ :  God,     .  .  *  . 

the  Great  God, 

the  True  God,  -  •  . 

the  Mighty  God, 
the  God  of  Israel, 
Jehovah,  ... 

New  Creation  :  subseouent  to  God's  dispensations  to  this 

world,  -  .  -        V.   508 

brought  into  existence  by  Christ's  Media- 
tion,    -  -  -  -        V.  51! 
the  final  state  of  the  universe,       •        do.    ib. 
unchangeable,      -            -            "        do.  51S 
new  to  the  Universe,        -           -        do.    »6. 


Obligations  to  Prayer,      -  •  •  •        IV.  557 

CMIces  of  Christ :  Prophetical,   U.  221 ,  337,  353, 366, 879,  393 

Priestlv  II  i  ^^'   ^^*'  ^^®»   ^^^' 

rnesuy,  ii.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Kingly,  -  -  -         II.  437 

Officers  of  the  Church :  Ministers,  V.   168,  183,  300,  316,  335 

Deacons,  •  -        V.   353 

Omnipotence  of  God:  proved  by  the  Creation,      •     .    I.    108 

by  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
verse,     -  -         I.    113 
by  its  unaltered  and  undecay- 
ing  character,       •         I.    1 1 3 
Omnipresence  of  God :  proved  by  revelation,  -        do.    90 

by  reason  and  experience,  do.     9 1 

evinces  an  Universal  Providence,  do.    98 

Omniscience  of  God ;  proved  by  revelation,  -        do.    90 

by  reason  and  experience,  do.    91 
displayed  at  the  last  Judgment,     do.  104 

Vol.  V.  75 
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Ordinances  of  the  Church  :  Baptism,        V.  368,  386,  303,  321 

Lord's  Supper,     -        V.  344, 363, 

Discipline  of  the  Church,  V.  38S 

Ordinary  Members  of  the  Church:  their  Character,  do.  147 

Ordination  of  Ministers,    -            .            -            -  do.  244 

of  Deacons,     .            -            -            .  do.  258 

Origin  of  the  Priesthood,               -            -            -  IF.    30« 


Parents:  their  duties,        -  -  -  -    IV.  16, 31 

Particular  and  Universal  Providence,         -  -  F.     98 

Passover :  the  same  ordinance  with  the  Lord's  Supper,    V.  313 
Paul  and  James  reconciled,  -  -  -         IF.   577 

Peace  of  Conscience,         -  -  .  .        III.  209 

Paedobaptism,        -  -  -  -  -        V.    302 

Perjury,     -  -  -  -  -  •        IV.  346 

Perseverance  of  Saints,      .  -  -  -        III.  250 

Personal  Preaching  of  Christ :  his  executing  this  oflSce  neces- 
sary, -  -         II.  224 
the  things  which  he  taught,  do.  237 
Manner  in  which  he  taught,  do.  253 
Consequences  of  his  preach- 
ing,          .            -         II.  267 
Piety  of  Christ,      -----         do.  325 
Polygamy,              -----        IV.  256 
Polytheism,            -             -             -             -             -  I.      64 
Prayer :  its  Nature,           ....         IV.  549 
Seasons,           ...             -         do.     ib. 
Obligations  to  prayer,     ...         do.  557 
its  Usefulness,  do.          -            -            -         V.       1 
Encouragements  to  prayer,          -            -        do.     38 
Objections  answered,       ...        do.     50 
Forms  of  prayer,             -            -            -         do.     63 
Preaching :  its  End,           -            -            -            -         do.  201 

Nature,      -  -  -  -         do.  202 

Subjects,    -  -  -  -         do.  208 

Manner,     -  -  -  -         do.  216 

Preaching  of  the  Apostles,  -  -  -  II.  279 

Priesthood :  its  Origin,      -  -  -  .         do.  309 

Duties,      -  -  -  -         do.  310 

Character  of  a  priest,  -  -         do.  315 

Priesthood  of  Christ :  Origin,  Office,  and  Character  of  a 

priest,  -  II.  308 

its  Reality,  -  -  -        do.  316 

his  Atonement,         -      II.  375,  389,  408 


INDEX.  596 

Priesthood  of  Christ ;  his  Intercession,       -            -  II.  422 
Priestly  Character  of  Christ :  hife  Holiness,  II.  321 ,  333, 346,  360 

Probation  of  Man,              ....  I.    433 

Prodigality,            .....  IV.  282 

Profaneness :  its  Nature,    -            -            -            -  III.  488 

Guilt,      -             -             -             -  do.  604 
Danger,  .             -             -             -  do.  519 
Prophetical  Office  of  Christ :  his  personal  preach- 
ing,   II.    221,  237,  252,  266 
preaching  of  his  Apos- 
tles,                    II.  279,  293 
Providence  of  God:    Probation  of   man,              -  I.    433 

Temptation  of  man,              -  do.  447 

Fall  of  man,                          -  do.     ib* 

Sentence  pronounced  on  man,  do.  469 

Depravity  of  man,        {  ^Vri^^^'"'^*' 

Punishment  of  the  Wicked  :  its  eternal  duration,    -         V.    476 

Nature,      -  -         do.  490 


Reading  of  the  Scriptures,              ...  ly.  544 

Redemption,  Covenant  of,               ...  H.    207 

Regeneration :  its  Ageiit,                -            -            -  III.       1 

Necessity,          ...  do.     47 

Reality,              -             -             -  do.     54 

Nature,              -             -             -  do.     62 

Antecedents,      ...  do.     79 

Attendants,    III.  96,  111,  125,  141,  154,  168 
Consequences,  III.  1 8 1 , 1 94, 209, 223, 236, 250 

Evidences,         -             -     III.   264,  279,  298 

Relations  of  Christ  to  Creatures :  Creator,              -  II.     92 

Preserver,           -  do.     95 

Possessor,           -  do.     97 

Supreme  Ruler,  do.     98 

Last  End,          -  do.  101 

Religious  Education  of  Children,  -             -               V.  115,  130 

Religious  Meditation,         -             -             -             -  V.  100 

Resignation:  its  Nature,    -             -             .             -  111.371 

does  not  imply  a  willingness  to  suffer  Perdi- 
tion,         ....  III.  374 

Resurrection,         -             -          ~  -             -             -  V.  442 

Resurrection  of  Christ,      ...              II.  468,  481 

Repentance:  its  Nature,    -            -            -            .  HI.  115 

Consequences*      ...  do.  121 
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Reverence  of  God:  its  Nature,      -                        -  III.  339 

its  Effects,      ...  do.  345 
Rewards  of  the  Righteous  : — 

their  Residence,  or  Heaven,      -            -  V.  530 

Character;  perfect  Holiness,    -            •  do*  593 
Employments ;  to  learn  the  character  of  God,  do.  536 

to  glorify  God,              -  do.  543 

to  biefriend  one  another,  do.  547 

Enjovments,      ....  do.  53S 

Rulers:  their  Duties,        -            •            -            -  IV.  133 


Sabbath :  its  Perpetuity, 


IV.  1,  15 


IV.  17 
do.  31 
do.  53 
do.    67 

III.  195 
do.  197 
do.  300 

IV.  549 
HI.  471 


Change, 

Objections  answered. 
Manner  of  observing  it, 
Reflections,  - 
Sanctification :  the  Agent, 

Instruments, 
Process,  -  • 

Seasons  of  Prayer, 

Second  Commandment :  Idol  Worship, 

Second  Great  Commandment :  its  Requisitions,     -  do.  366 

Effects,  III.  400,  430 

Foundation.  -  III.  438 

Self- Examination,  -            -            -            -  -  V.  104 

Self- Existence  of  God,       -             -             -  -  I.      13 

Self-Government  of  Christ :  his  Industry,   -  -  11.  334 

Fortitude,  -  do.  336 

Meekness,  -  do.  337 

Humility,  -  do.  339 

Sentence  pronounced :  on  the  Tempter,      -  -  I.    470 

the  Woman,       -  -  do.  474 

the  Man,             -  -  do.  475 

Seventh  Commandment ;  Marriage,  -  IV.  234 

Lewdness,           -  -  do.  240 

Polygamy,           -  -  do.  256 

Divorce,              -  -  do.  259 

Sin :  its  Universality,        -            .            -                I.  489,  507 

Degree,                  -             -             -  -  I.    525 

Derivation,           -             -             -  -  II.       1 

Remarks,               ....  do.     17 

Sixth  Commandment :  Killing;  when  lawful,  -  IV.  163 

Murder,       .             -  -  do.   170 

Duelling,    •            -  -  do.  175 


\ 


{ 
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Sixth  Commaiidment :  Suicide,     -  •  •       IV.  190 

Drunkenness,  •  -        do*  SOS 

Slander,    -  -  •  *  -  -        do.  378 

Socinianism,  -  •  •  -         II.  159 

Soul  of  Man :  its  Nature ; — 

a  pure  uncompounded  substance,       I.   369 

a  thinkbe  substance,    •  *        do.    t5. 

possessea  of  virtuous  affections,         do.  371 

exercises  dominion  over  the  wcMrld,  do.    ib. 

possessed  of  spiritual  enjoyment,       do.  372 

immortal,         •  •  •        do.    i5. 

not  Material,  -  •  -        do.  381 

not  a  Chain  of  Ideas  and  Exercises,         do.  397 

Sovereignty  of  God :  proved  by  his  determining  the  Birth 

and  Education  of  men,    I.  2(1 
by    the    disappointment   of 

their  intentions  in  life,  I.    265 

by  the  uncertainty  of  life,  do.  271 

Subjecte:  their  Duties,     •       .     •  •  •        IV.  148 

SubjecU  of  Baptism :  Believing  Adults,      -  .         y.  286 

InfiaLUt  Children  of  Believers,  V.  287, 302 

No  InfenU  but  those  of  Believers,  V.  321 

Suicide, IV.  190 


Temptation  and  Fall :  the  Tempter, 

Manner  of  the  temptation. 
Persons  tempted. 
Consequences, 
Tenth  Commandment :  Contentment, 

Charity,     • 
Avarice,    - 
Ambition,  - 
Third  Commandment :  Profaneness, 
Trinity :  Testimonies  to  the  doctrine ;  by  ancient  Chris- 
tians, III.     18 
Jews,    •        do.    22 
Heathen,       do.    27 
Truth:  its  Nature,             -            -            -            -        IV.  327 
Importance,      ....        do.  328 
Truth  of  God :  proved  by  his  Benevolence,            -         I.    175 

by  the  Conformity  of  all  things  to  his 

Win,       I.    176 
by  his  Independence  and  Immutabi- 
lity,       h     ib. 


I.    448 

905    ■ 

do.  400 

do.  45S 

do.  454 

IV.  394 

do.  409 

do.  434 

do.  440 

III.' 

187,  fi04,  519 
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Truth  of  God:  proved  by  his  constitution  of  his   crea- 
tures,     I.    171 
by  his  Predictions,  -         do.  181 


Veracity :  its  importance, .            -            -            -  IV.  332 

Virtue :  founded  in  Utility             -            -            -  III.  439 

Unbelief:  voluntary »         -            -            -            -  II.  533 

sinful,  ...            -             -  do.  543 

Uninterestedness,  •  -  -  -  -II I.  161 

Unitarians :  their  objections  answered,      -            -  11*  132 

doctrines  examined,        -            -  do.  151 
management  of  the  controversy,  -  do.  171 
Unity  of  God :  proved  by  works  of  Creation  and  Provi- 
dence, I.     55 
reason,           -            -  do.    63 
revelation,      -            -  do.    70 
Universality  of  Sin :  proved  by  revelation,             -  do.  491 

by  facts  generally,      -  do.  493 

by  man's  rejection  of  the  Word 

of  God,       -            -  I.    507 

Universalists  :  their  objections  answered,  -            -  V.   479 

Universe  :  created  by  God  ;  proved  by  reason,      -  I.       8 

by  revelation,  do.  280 

Usefulness  of  Prayer :  to  Individuals,        -            -  V.      1 

Families,             -             -  do.     16 

Communities,      -            -  do.     34 

Utility :  the  Foundation  of  Virtue,              -            -  111.439 


Wicked  Punishment  of,  in  the  future  world  :  Duration  eter- 
nal, V.  476 
Nature,      do.  4d0 
Wisdom  of  God  :  proved  by  the  works  of  Creation  and 

Providence  generally,   I.    208 
the  accomplishment  of  many 
ends  by  few  and  simple 

means,         I.    212 
the  unceasing  and  universal  va- 
riety of  his  works,     -  I.    213 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of 

resemblance  and  uniformity,  1. 215 
the   communication  of  lan- 
guage, -  -  I.    216 
his  creation  of  moral  agents,  do.  218 
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Sixth  CommaiKlment :  Suicide,     -  -  •       IV.  190 

DruDkenness,  -  -        do*  SOS 

Slander,    -  -  *  *  -  »        do.  378 

Socinianism,  •  •  •  -         IL  159 

Soul  of  Man :  its  Nature ; — 

a  pure  uncompounded  substance,       I.   369 

a  tbinkine  substance,    •  -        do*    $5. 

possessea  of  virtuous  affections,         do.  371 

exercises  dominion  over  the  world,  do.    ib. 

possessed  of  spiritual  enjoyment,       do.  372 

immortal,         -  •  •        do.    it. 

notMaterialy  -  •  •        do.  381 

not  a  Chain  of  Ideas  and  Exercises,         do.  397 

Sovereignty  of  God :  proved  by  his  determining  the  Birth 

and  Education  of  men,    L  2(1 
by    the    disappointment   of 

their  intentions  in  life,  I.    265 

by  the  uncertainty  of  life,  do.  271 

Subjects:  theur Duties,     •  •  •  •       IV.  148 

Subjects  of  Baptism :  Believing  Adults,      -  .         y.  330 

Infant  Children  of  Believers,  V.  287, 302 

No  Infants  but  those  of  Believers,  V.  321 

Suicide,    «•••••        IV.  190 


Temptation  and  Fall :  the  Tempter, 


I.  448 


do.  450 

do.  453 

do.  454 

IV.  394 

do.  409 

do.  424 

do.  440 


Manner  of  the  temptation, 
Persons  tempted,    • 
Consequences, 
Tenth  Commandment :  Contentment, 

Charity.  . 
Avance,  • 
Ambition,  - 

Third  Commandment :  Profoneness,  III.  487,  504,  519 

Trinity :  Testimonies  to  the  doctrine ;  by  ancient  Chris- 
tians, III.     18 
Jews,    -        do.    22 
Heathen,       do.    27 
Truth:  its  Nature,             -            -            -            -        IV.  327 
Importance,     ....        do.  328 
Truth  of  God :  proved  by  his  Benevolence,            -         I.    175 

by  the  Conformity  of  all  things  to  his 

Win,       I.    176 
by  his  Independence  and  Immutabi- 
lity,       1.      f». 


